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This  collection  of  Coleridge's  Works  contains  all  the 
productions  of  this  author  that  have  appeared  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  his  newspaper  articles,  which  have 
been  recently  republished  under  the  title  oi  Essays  on  his 
own  Times,  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  include 
these  in  this  series,  on  account  of  the  ephemeral  character 
of  most  of  them,  and  because  the  author's  social,  political 
and  ethical  philosophy  is  much  more  fully  and  clearly 
presented  in  the  Essays  of  The  Friend.  The  English 
editions  of  several  of  the  'treatises  are  accompanied  with 
introductory  and  supplementary  essays  by  the  editors, 
which  have  generally  been  omitted,  because  of  their  pre- 
vailing reference  to  topics  and  controversies  of  local  and 
temporary  interest. 

The  purchaser  of  this  edition,  therefore,  will,  with  the 
above-mentioned  exception,  possess  the  entire  and  un» 
abridged  works  of  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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INTRODUCTORY   ESSAY. 


In  presentmg  the  public  with  a  complete  edition  oi*  the  works 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  it  seems  proper  to  pref  ause  it  with 
some  remarks  upon  their  general  spirit  and  tendency.  At  first 
sight  this  may  seem  to  be  a  superfluous  attempt,  because  from 
the  very  first  appearance  of  this  author  before  the  world,  down 
to  the  present  moment,  he  has  been  the  subject  of  analysis  and 
criticism,  both  ofiensive  and  defensive,  to  an  extent  unparalleled 
in  the  case  of  any  other  literary  man,  within  the  same  length  of 
time.  Yet  a  second  look  will  enable  any  one  to  see,  that  not 
withstanding  all  this  remark  upon  Coleridge,  it  is  still  difiicult 
to  form  an  estimate  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  real  worth  as  a 
Thinker.  Critics  themselves  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  re-"*] 
markable  universality  of  his  genius,  and  the  wonderful  variety  > 
of  his  productions,  and  have  generally  confined  themselves  to  one  ; 
side  of  his  mind,  and  one  class  of  his  works.  The  result  is  that  ; 
one  gift  of  the  man  has  been  extolled  to  the  depreciation  of  an- 
other. Those,  and  they  are  the  great  majority,  who  have  been^** 
impressed  by  the  rich  and  exhaustless  Imagination  of  Coleridge, 
and  by  his  contributions  to  the'  lighter  and  more  beautiful  forms 
of  Literature,  have  lamented  that  so  much  of  the  power  and 
vigor  of  his  intellect,  should  have  been  enlisted  in  Philosophy ; 
while  the  lesser  number  who  have  been  stimulated  and  strength- 
ened by  his  profound  speculations,  as  they  have  been  by  no  con- 
temporaneous English  writer,  have  regretted  that  the  poetic  na- 
ture prevented  that  singleness  of  aim  and  unity  of  pursuit,  which 
might  have  left  as  the  record  of  his  life,  a  philosophic  system,  to 
be  placed  beside  those  of  Plato  and  Kant.  With  the  exception 
of  the  clear  and  masterly  Essay,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
Aids  to  Reflection,  by  the  late  Dr.  Marsh,  whose  premature 
decease,  in  ^e  full  vigor  of  his  powers,  and  the  full  maturity  of 
bis  discipline  and  iK^holarship,  is  the  greatest  loss  American 
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Philosophy  has  yet  been  called  to  meet^  we  call  to  mind  no  tho 
oughly  elaborated,  and  truly  profound  estimate,  of  the  philoBoph 
cal  opinions  of  Coleridge.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  I 
the  first  place,  the  speculative  opinions  of  Coleridge  were  a  slo^ 
formation,  and  although  they  finally  came  to  have  a  fixed  an 
determined  character,  yet  during  the  first  half  of  his  literar 
career,  he  was  undoubftedly  not  clear  in  his  own  mind.  Th 
I  consequence  therefore  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge  mui 
J  he  gathered  from  his  writings  rather  than  quoted  from  them,  an 
t  .  hence  the  difficulty  for  the  critic,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  in 
stance  of  a  rounded  and  finished  treatise,  to  determine  the  rea 
form  and  matter  of  his  system.  In  the -second  place,  the  literar 
world  has  not  been  interested  in  the  department  of  Philosophy 
Thbs^  problems  relating  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  imiverse,  an< 
God,  which  in  some  ages  of  the  world  have  swallowed  up  in  thei 
living  vortex  all  the  best  thinking  of  the  human  mind,  and  whicl 
in  reality  have  been  the  root  whence  have  sprung  all  the  lofties 
growths  of  the  human  intellect,  have  been  displaced  by  othei 
and  slighter  themes,  and  hence  the  EngUsh  Philosopher  of  thii 
age  has  been  a  lonely  and  solitary  thinker.  There  have  beei 
ages  when  the  striking  expression  of  HazUtt,  would  apply  witl 
literal  truth  to  the  majority  of  the  literary  class  : — "  Sir,  I  am  a 
metaphysician,  and  nothing  makes  an  impression  upon  me  bul 
abstract  ideas."  But  the  age  in  which  one  of  the  most  subtile 
and  profound  of  English  minds  made  his  appearance  and  cast  hig 
bread  upon  all  waters,  was  the  least  abstract  in  its  way  of  think- 
ing, the  most  concrete  and  outward  in  its  method  and  tendency, 
of  any.  These  two  causes  combined,  will  account,  perhaps,  for 
the  fact  that  while  the  poetical  and  strictly  literary  productions  of 
Coleridge  have  on  the  whole  met  with  a  genial  reception  and  an 
appreciative  criticism,  his  philosophical  and  theological  opinions 
have  been  at  the  best,  imperfectly  understood,  and  more  oilen, 
miich  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  While  therefore  Cole- 
ridge has  done  more  than  any  other  man,  with  the  exception  of 
Wordsworth,  to  form  the  poetic  taste  of  the  age  and  to  impart 
style  and  tone  to  the  rising  generation  of  English  Poets,  and  as  a 
Literary  man  has  done  more  by  far  than  any  other  one,  to  revo- 
lutionize the  criticism  of  the  age— while  in  this  way  "  he  has 
been  melted  into  the  rising  literatures  of  England  and  America" 
-  Coleridge  as  a  Thinker  has  accomplished  far  ^ess. 
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And  yet  it  is  our  belief,  that  in  this  latter  character — in  the 
<$apacity  of  a  Philosopher  and  Theologian — Coleridge  is  to  exert 
his  greatest  and  best  influence.  A^r  his  immediate  influence 
upon  Poetry  and  Belles  Lettres  shall  have  disappeared  in  that 
most  vital  and  therefore  most  shifting  of  aU  processes— the  ever- 
evolving  development  of  a  national  Literature — ^the  direction  and 
impulse  which  his  speculative  opinions  have  given  to  the  English 
thinking  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
be  as  distinct  and  immistakable  as  the  Gulf-Stream  in  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  shall,  in  this  introductory  essay, 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  philosophical  and  theological  opinions 
of  Coleridge ;  and  it  will  be  our  aim,  as  fully  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  to  contemplate  Him  as  a  Thinker,  the  main  tendency  of 
whose  thinking  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  general  spirit 
and  influence  of  whose  system  is  profound  and  salutary.  It  will 
be  our  object  to  justify  to  the  general  mind  that  respectfld  regard 
for  Coleridge's  philosophical  and  theological  views,  and  that  con- 
fidence in  their  general  soundness,  which  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  that. lesser  but  increasing  public  who  have  been  swayed 
by  him  for  the  last  twenty  years.  In  doing  this,  however,  we 
mean  not  to  appear  as  the  mere  passive  recipient  of  his  opinions, 
or  as  the  blind  adherent  of  each  and  every  one  of  them.  How 
far  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  Coleridge  as  an  original  thinker, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  applied  to  the  Platos  and 
Aristotles,  the  Leibnitzes  and  Kants  of  the  race,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent we  think  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  system,  and 
as  the  head  of  a  school  in  Philosophy,  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  our  remarks. 

And  we  would  here  in  the  outset  direct  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  opinions  of  Coleridge  originated.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  no /biography  at  all  worthy  of  the  man  is  in*  exist- 
ence, his  own  most  interesting  but  most  fragmentary  Biographia 
Literariay  still  being  the  best  acooiqit  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  history  yet  given  to  the  world.  With  the  aid,  however,  to 
be  derived  from  the  biographical  materials  now  before  the  world, 
a  careful  study  of  his  writings  themselves  will  enable  the  discern- 
ing student,  not  only  to  gather  the  general  system  finally  adopted, 
and  to  some  extent  developed,  by  Coleridge,  but  also  to  trace  the 
origin  and  growth  of  it.  A  full  account,  however,  of  the  inward 
iMi  we  1  as  outward  life  of  Coleridge,  by  a  congemal  jnind,  would 
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be,  in  many  respects,  the  richest  contribution  to  psychology  tha 
could  be  made. 

For  the  mental  development  of  Coleridge  was  eminently  ai 
historic  process.     He  did  not,  as  do  the  majority  of  men,  evei 
literary  men,  begin  with  the  same  general  system  and  method 
of  thinking,  with  which  he  ended,  but  like  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  and  upon  which  he  impressed  himself,  he  passed  by  a  slow 
but  most  thorough  process  firom  a  sensuous  to  a  spiritual  system 
of  speculation.     Bred  up  in  the  reigning  empirical  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  only  gradually,  and  as  we  think, 
through  the  intermediate  stage  of  Pantheism,  that  he  finally 
came  out,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  upon  the  high  ground  of 
a  rational  and  Christian  Theism.     In  like  manner,  and  parallel 
with  this,  he  went  through  a  great  theological  change.     Begin- 
ning with  the  Socinianism,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
existed  not  merely  in  an  independent  and  avowed  form  of  dissent 
from  the  Established  Church  of  England,  but  also  to  some  extent 
in  the  clergy  of  this  church  itself,  Coleridge,  partly  from  the  change 
in  his  philosophic  views,  and  still  more  as  we  beUeve  firom  severe 
inward  struggles,  and  a  change  in  his  own  religious  experience, 
in  the  end,  embraced  the  Christian  system  with  a  depth  and 
sincerity,  a  humility  and  docihty  of  spirit  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  philosophers  and  poets,  of  whom  "  few  are  called." 
And  iinaUy  the  same  revolution,  the  same  change  for  the  better, 
and  growth,  appears  in  his  political  opinions.     Embracing  with 
*'  proud  precipitance  of  soul"  the  cause  of  a  false  freedom,  he 
gradually  moderated  his  views,  grew  conservative,  and  in  the 
end  settled  down  upon  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  cultivated 
Englishmen,  and  rested  in  them. 

Now  this  peculiarity  in  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  system 
of  opinions  finally  adopted  by  Coleridge,  and  by  Which  he  ought 
to  be  known,  and  will  be  known  to  posterity,  deserves  serious  and 
candid  attention  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  stu- 
dent will  thereby  be  saved  fix)m  the  errors  into  which  many  indi- 
viduals, and  to  some  extent  the  age  itse  f,  have  fallen,  of  attributing 
to  Coleridge,  as  the  ultimate  and  fixed  view  of  his  mind,  opinions 
which  had  but  an  early  and  transient  existence  in  it,  and  which 
sustain  about  the  same  relation  to  his  final  system,  that  the  pang 
and  the  throe  do  to  the  living  birth.  The  question  for  the  student 
in  relation  to  Coleridge  is  not  :r— What  did  he  believe  and  teach  on 
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this  point,  and  on  that  point,  in  the  year  1800 — but  what  did  he;^ 
;  teach  and  believe  in  the  fuLiess  of  his  development  and  in  the 
/   maturity  of  his  ripened  reason.    The  question  is  not : — ^What  cany 
be  logically  deduced,  and  still  less  what  can  be  twisted  and  tor-^ 
tured,  out  of  this  or  that  passage  in  his  writings,  but  what  is  im-  (£ 
questionably  the  strong  drift  and  general  spirit  of  them  as  a/%   : 
whole.     No  writer  more  needs,  or  is  more,  .deserving  of  a  gener 
ous  and  large-minded  criticism  than  this  one.     Without  reserve 
he  has  communicated  himself  to  the  world,  in  all  the  phases  of 
experience  and  varieties  of  opinion  through  which  he  passed — ^in 
all  his  ^weaknesses  and  in  aU  his  strength — and  such  an  exposure  ;r 
as  this,  surely  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  remorselesr  ^ 
inference  as  that  to  which  we  of  right  subject  the  single  treatise 
on  a  single  doctrine,  of  a  mind  made  up.  ^  o 

Again,  this  recognition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  opinions  of  ^ 
Coleridge  were  formed  wM,  at  the  very  same  time  that  it  opens  ' 
the  eye  to  all  that  is  true  and  sound  in  them,  also  ppen  it  to 
whatever  is  defective  or  erroneous.     How  much  there  is  of  the 
latter  is  a  point  upon  which  each  mind  must  judge  for  itself,  and 
such  freedom  of  judgment  is  one  of  the  plainest  lessons  and  most 
natural  fruits  of  the  general  system  contained  in  these  volumes. 
Provided  only  the  judgment  be  intelligent  and  free  from  bigotry, 
we  beUeve  Colendge  wiU  suffer  no  more  than  the  finite  human 
mind  must  suffer,  when  it  aUows  itself  to  expatiate  in  aU  regions 
of  inquiry,  and  attempts  to  construct  a  system  of  imiversal  knowl- 
edge.    K  we  remember  the  immense  range  of  Coleridge's  studies 
and  the  vastness  of  his  schemes,  and  also  remember ^that  though 
he  had  not  the  constructive  ability  of  an  Aristotle  or  a  Hegel,  and 
did  not  fairly  and  frdly  realize  a  single  one  of  his  many  plans,  he 
yet  has  lefr  on  record  some  expression  of  his  mind,  upon  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  more  serious  and  important  subjects  that  come 
before  the  human  understanding,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
some  misconceptions  and  errors  in  his  multifarious  productions. 
But  these  mistakes  and  deficiencies  themselves  will  be  the  most 
unerringly  detected,  and  the  most  effectually  guarded  against,  by 
him  who  is  able  to  view  and  criticize  them  from  the  very  van- 
tage-ground itself,  to  which  his  mind  has  been  lifted  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  general  system  of  Coleridge.     Having  made  these 
"  the  fountain-light  of  all  his  day,  the  master-light  of  all  his  see- 
ing," the  inquirer  after  truth  Wl  be  able  to  detect  the  errors  to 
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which  the  human  mind  is  always  liable,  and  which  in  the  prese; 
instance  are,  as  we  verily  believe,  the  excrescences  merely. 

But  however  it  may  have  been  with  Coleridge  himself,  it 
plain  that  this  slow  process  of  renunciation  of  erroneous  systec 
and  reception  of  more  correct  ones,  is  one  of  increased  intere 
and  worth  for  the  inquirer.  Like  the  detractions  of  Augustin 
the  retractions  of  Coleridge,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  have 
negative  worth  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  positive  statements 
which  they  lead.  This  rise  of  the  mind  through  doubts  and  pre 
udices  to  a  higher  and  more  rectified  position — this  nearing  tl 
centre  of  absolute  truth,  by  these  corrections — is  always  one  ( 
the  most  instructive  passages  in  literary  history.  And  especial 
is  it  so  in  the  case  of  Coleridge.  We  see  here  one  of  the  mo 
capacious  and  powerfiilly-endowed  minds  of  the  race,  afler  a  slo 
and  toilsome  course,  first  through  the  less  profound,  and  last] 
through  the  most  profound  of  the  Ipro  erroneous  systems  c 
speculation,  in  which  many  of  the  most  gifted  intellects,  conten 
poraneous  with  him,  were  caught  and  stopped,  ultimately  an 
with  a  deep  and  clear  consciousness  finding  rest  in  Christianit 
as  the  eternal  groimd  not  only  of  life  but  also  of  truth,  not  on] 
of  religion  but  also  of  philosophy.  Coleridge  lived  contempors 
neously  with  that  most  wonderful,  and  for  the  speculating  inte 
lect  most  overmastering,  of  all  menti^  processes,  the  pantheist] 
movement  in  the  German  mind.  But  while  he  was  at  one  pt 
riod  of  his  life — ^the  heyday  of  hope  and  aspiration — ^involved  i 
it  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  head  was  with  Spinoza,  we  find  hii 
freeing  himself  fi*om  it  at  an  after-period  when  the  whole  cor 
tinental  mind  was  drawn  within  reach  of  its  tremendous  swee 
as  within  the  circles  of  a  maelstrom.  He  worked  his  way  throug 
and  out  of  a  system  the  most  stupendous  for  its  logical  consisi 
ence,  and  the  most  fascinating  for  the  imagination  of  any  tha 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  undoubtedly  stablished  and  settle 
his  own  mind,  whether  he  may  have  done  the  same  for  othei 
or  not,  in  the  Christian  Theism,  at  a  time  when  the  speculatio: 
and  philosophizing  of  his  day  were  fast  departing  from  the  centr 
of  truth,  and  drawing  nearly  all  the  inquiring  intellect  of  Gei 
many  and  France  with  them.  During  the  last  quarter  of  hi 
life,  as  matter  of  fact,  Coleridge  was  the  resort  and  the  teache 
for  many  minds  who  were  seeking  rest  and  finding  none  h 
the  sphere  of  philosophy,  and  whether  he  relieved  their  doubt 
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and  cleared  up  their  difficulties  or  not,  no  one  of  them  ever  seems 
to  have  doubted  that  he  was  clear  and  settled  in  his  own  mind, 
and  that  though  he  i^ught  not  succeed  in  refuting  the  positions 
of  Atheism  and  Pantheism,  he  was  himself  impregnable  to  them. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  minds  were  strengthened 
and  armed  by  him,  and  that  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Eng- 
land is  at  this  very  moment  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  had  the  thinking  of  Coleridge  not  been  working  like 
.leaven  in  it.*^  It  is  a  remark  of  Goethe  that  our  own  faith  is  / 
wonderfully  increased  on  learning  that  another  mind  shares  it 
with  us  ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  a  wavering 
soul,  for  believing  in  the  highest  truths  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
and  for  rejecting  the  skepticism  of  the  human  understanding,  lies 
in  such  examples  as  that  of  Coleridge.     His  belief  was  not  he- 
reditary and  passive. '  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  arguments  and 
gigantic  schemes  which  the  speculative  reason  has  constructed  in 
opposition  to  the  truth.     He  had  painfully  felt  in  his  own  being 
the  difiiculties  and  doubts  to  which  man  is  liable,  and  to  which 
the  acutest  intellects  have  too  often  succumbed.     He  had  been 
over  the  whole  ground  from  Pyrrho  to  Hegel,  and  after  all  his 
investigation  saw  his  way  clear  into  the  region  of  Christian  Rev- 
elation and  rested  there.    Surely  such  an  example  is  an  argument 
and  an  authority  for  the  doubting  mind.     AU  that  Burkef  says 
of  the  relation  of  the  culture  of  Montesquieu  to  the  Constitution  of 
England,  in  that  splendid  passage,  at  once  the  most  magnificent 
rhetoric  and  the  strongest  logic,  applies  with  fuller  and  far  deeper 
force,  to  the  relation  of  an  endowment,  a  discipHne,  and  an  ac- 
quisition, hke  that  of  Coleridge,  to  Philosophy  and  Christianity. 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  historical  formation  and  enunciation 
of  the  opinions  of  Coleridge  that  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  first 
complete  collection  of  his  works  finds  its  justification  and  rec- 
ommendation. It  has  been  said  in  respect  to  the  publication 
of  such  portions  of  his  writings  as  the  TaMe  Tdtk  and  the  lAt- 

*  Even  the  recent  picture  of  Coleridge  by  Carlyle,  iinoonsciously  betrays 
ids  sense  of  the  superiority  of  this  intellect,  in  reference  to  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  man's  existence  and  destiny,  while  poor  Sterling  seems  to  have  de- 
rived from  the  oracle  at  Highgate,  most  of  that  Uttle  faith  in  a  personal 
God  and  in  man's  freedom  and  immortality,  which  throws  such  a  sadly- 
pleasing  air  over  his  biography. 

\  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  sub  fine. 
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erwry  JRemains,  that  their  extremely  firagmentary  dharacl 
ought  to  exclude  them  firom  a  permanent  collection  of  a  gre 
writer's  works,  and  that  at  least  they  should  be  subjected  to 
revision  that  would  strike  out  the  less  important  matter,  tl 
sometimes  hastily  conceived  and  rashly  uttered  remark.  But 
the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  the  value  of  every  jot  and  titt 
of  what  Coleridge,  and  his  friends,  for  him,  have  ever  printed, 
clearly  apparent.  Not  that  every  thing  he  has  left  on  record  hi 
high  intrinsic  worth — not  that  every  thing  he  has  written  can  1 
regarded  as  the  pure  product  of  his  own  brain — ^not  that  evei 
thing  contained  in  these  volumes  is  to  be  received  as  truth  by  it 
reader — but  each  and  every  thing  here,  has  value  and  interes 
if  for  nothing  else,  as  exhibiting  the  course  and  development  o 
his  intellect.  In  this  reference  the  volumes  containing  the  Tabi 
Talk  and  Literary  Remains  are  of  the  highest  value  not  onl 
fi>r  the  wonderM  pregnancy  and  suggestiveness  of  his  remark 
upon  all  things  human  or  divine,  but  for  the  acquaintance  the 
give  the  reader  with  the  interior  process  and  change  going  oi 
within  him.  A  careiul  perusal  of  these  in  connection  with  th 
dates,  throws  great  light  upon  the  history  of  Coleridge's  mind 
Aside  however  from  the  value  of  these  productions  in  this  respect 
they  have  great  intrinsic  worth.  Besides  the  profound  and  pierc 
ing  glances  into  the  highest  truths  of  metaphysical  philosophy 
scattered  throughout  the  Literary  MemainSy  unquestionably  the 
best  philosophy  of  Art  and  of  Criticism,  and  the  very  best  actual 
criticism  upon  the  great  creative  minds  in  Literature,  that  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  merely  English  reader,  are  to  be  found  in*  this 
same  miscellany. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  in  an  introductory  essay,  to  attempt 
a  criticism  in  detail  upon  all  the  principal  topics  upon  which 
Coleridge  has  philosophized,  even  if  we  were  competent  to  the 
task,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a'  few  points, 
which  we  think  are  deserving  of  consideration,  and  which  will 
tend  to  place  their  author  in  a  just  and  fair  light  as  a  thinker. 

1.  And  in  the  first  place,  we  think  this  author  is  to  be  recom- 
mended and  confided  in,  as  the  foremost  and  ablest  English  op- 
ponent of  Pantheism.  We  do  not  speak  of  formal  opposition  to 
this,  the  most  powerfiil  and  successful  of  all  systems  of  false  phi- 
losophy, for  Coleridge  has  lefl  on  record  no  professed  and  finished 
refutation  of  Spinoza  or  Sokelling,  but  we  allude  to  the  whol» 
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plan  and  structare  of  the  pliilosophy  which  he  finally  adopted 
and  defended,  as  in  its  ovm.  nature  the  most  effectual  preventive 
of  the  adoption  of  Pantheism,. and  the  best  positive  remedy  for  it 
when  adopted,  to  be  found  out  of  that  country,*  which  has 
burnished  both,  the  most  virulent  bane,  and  the  most  powerful 
antidote.  The  distinctions  lying  at  the  foimdation  of  his  whole 
system,  if  recognized  and  received,  render  it  impossible  for  the 
recipient  to  be  diverted  from  the  true  method  of  thinking,  into 
one  so  illegitimate  and  abnormal,  as  the  pantheistic,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  incompatibility  with  the  fundamental  positions  of 
Pantheism.  No  ingenuity  whatever,  e.  g,  can  amalgamate  the 
doctrine  of  which  Coleridge  makes  so  much^  of  an  essential  dis- 
tinction between  Nature  and  Spirit,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  stcb- 
stantia  una  et  unica.  1£  the  Natural  is  of  one  substance,  and 
the  Spiritual  is  of  another — ^if  the  distinction  is  not  merely  forma? 
but  substantial,  and  no  possible  heightening  and  clarification  of 
the  former  can  result  in  the  latter — ^then  there  is  a  gulf  between 
Nature  and  Spirit,  between  Matter  and  Mind,  which  can  not  he 
filled  up.  This  distinction,  moreover,  not  only  permits,  but  natu' 
rally  conducts  to,  the  conceptions  of  an  uncreated  and  a  created 
essence— conceptions  which  are  precluded  by  the  assumption, 
which  the  pantheist  supposes  he  must  make  in  order  to  introduc« 
tmity  into  the  system  of  the  universe,  that  there  is  ultimately 
only  one  substance,  imcreated,  infinite,  and  eternal.  The  ver) 
moment  that  the  materialism,  which  is  to  be  found  in  ideal  Pan- 
theism notwithstanding  its  boast  of  spirituaHty,  as  really  as  in 
material  Pantheism,  is  eliminated  and  refuted  and  precluded,  by 
the  recognition  of  a  difierence  in  kind  between  Nature  and  Spirit, 
the  inquirer  is  left  alone  with  the  self-determined,  personal  Spirit, 
the  contrary  and  antithesis  of  Nature  and  of  *  Matter,  with  its 
Reason  and  its  Conscience,  and  thereafter  may  be  safely  left  to 
answer  the  questions  : — ^Is  there  an  uncreated  personal  God  ?  am 
I  a  created  and  accountable  being  ?  am  I  destined  to  a  conscious 
immortality  of  existence  ?  But  if  this  distinction  is  denied,  and 
Nature  and  Spirit,  Matter  and  Mind^  the  World  and  God,  are  all 
one  essence  and  substance,  and  the  distinctions  denoted  by  these 
terms  are  merely. formal,  subjective  and  phenomenal,  then  such 
questions  as  the  above  are  absurd  and  impossible. 

We  are  aware  that  in  these  pantheistic  systems  the  terms, 
Nature  and  Spirit,  the  World  and  God,  are  as  fireely  employed  as 
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in  theistic  syBtems,  and  that  in  the  hist  and  moat  remarkable 
them  all,  Philosophy  itself  is  divided  into  the  Philosophy  of  I 
ture  and  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit.  ^  But  on  the  hypothesis  oi 
one  sole  suhstance,  the  subject-matter  of  each  must  be  one  a 
the  same,  and  the  inquirer  in  the  latter  department  is  only  inv 
tigating  a  mere  modification  of  the  same  thing  which  he  1 
just  investigated  in  the  former.  He  has  risen  into  no  eisentiai 
higher  sphere  of  being  or  of  knowing,  hy  passing  from  the  p] 
losophy  of  Nature  to  that  of  Spirit,  as  he  understands  and  e\ 
ploys  tibese  J;erms,  because  he  has  not  passed  into  any  essential 
difierent  sphere.  The  vice  of  the  whole  system  is  in  the  fat 
error — ^the  pantheistic  postulate — at  the  outset.  There  .is,  ai 
can  be,  but  one  substance,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  modific 
tion  it  may  undergo  in  infinite  space  and  everlasting  time,  it  i 
mains  but  one  substance  stiU.  But  this  vice  is  impossible  in  ai 
system  of  philosophy  or  in  any  method  of  thinking,  that  star 
with  the  ^mdamental  hypothesis  of  a  difierence  in  kind  betwec 
the  substance  of  the  Natural  and  the  substance  of  the  Spiritua 
or  between  Matter  and  Mind.* 

Now  the  earnestness  and  force  with  which  this  distinction,  i 
fundamental  to  Theism  and  preclusive  of  Pantheism,  is  insiste 
upon  by  Coleridge,  particularly  in  the  Aids  to  Jteflectiony  tb 
most  complete  and  self-consistent  of  his  strictly  philosophic  wrii 
ings,  will  strike  every  reflecting  reader.  It  is  not  merely  foi 
mally  laid  down,  but  it  enters  so  thoroughly  into  his  whole  metli 
od  of  philosophizing,  that  it  can  be  eliminated  firom  it  only  a 
oxygen  can  from  atmospheric  air,  by  decomposition  and  destruo 
tion.  And  especially  are  all  pantheistic  conceptions  and  tenden 
cies  excluded  by  the  distinction  in  question,  when  it  is  fiirthe: 
Considered  that  the  constituent  element  in  the  Spiritual,  is  fi:ee 
dom,  as  that  of  the  Natural  is  necessity.  In  Nature,  as  distin 
guished  from  Spirit,  there  is  no  absolute  beginning,  no  first  start 
consequently  no  self-motion,  and  consequently  no  responsibilit}'^ 
Nature,  says  Coleridge,  is  an  endless  line,  in  constant  and  con- 
tinuous evolution.  To  be  in  the  middle  of  an  endless  series,  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  thing  of  Nature,  says  Jacobi,t  between  whose 

*  We  use  Matter  in  a  somewhat  loose  way  in  this  oennection,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  strict  use  of  the  word  Nature  as  the  contrary  of  S]>irit,  and 
not  because  it  contaLos  all  that  is  meant  by  Kature. 

t  Werke,  Bd  8,  S.  401.    Leipsic  Ed.  1816. 
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statements  riegatrding  this  general  distinction,  in  the  last  part  of 
his  Von  Gottlichen  Dingen,  and  those  of  Coleridge  in  the  Aids, 
there  is  a  striking  coincidence.  In  the  Spirit  iuid  the  Spiritual 
realm,  on  the  contrary,  this  laW,  and  proces8>of  continuity^  by 
which  we  are  hurried  back  from  the  effect  to  its  foregoing  cause, 
and  from  this  foregoing  cause  to  its  foregoing  cause,  and  so 
backward  endlessly  into  an  infinite  inane,  and  can  never  reach 
a  point  where  a  movement  has  no  antecedent,  because  it  really 
begins  J  by  .se^movement — that  point  where  a  responsible  move- 
ment is  first  fi>und,  and  which  is  to  be  reached,  not  by  a  gradual 
ascent  within  the  sphere  of  the  Natural,  to  the  highest  degree 
of  the  same  kind,  but  by  a  leap  over  the  gulf  which  divides  the 
two  great  domains  from  each  other — ^this  law  of  continuous  cause 
and  effect,  we  say,  is  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  Spiritual 
by  virtue  of  its  differing  in  kind  from  the  Natural ;  by  virtue  of 
its  being  of  another  substance,  and  consequently,  of  having  an 
essentially  different  frinction  and  operation,  from  Nature  and 
Matter.  It  is  true  that  we  speak  of  a  continuous  evolution  and 
development,  and  properly  too,  within  the  realm  of  Spirit  as  weU 
as  of  Nature,  but  the  continuity  in  this  instance  is  not  continuity 
without  beginning  and  without  ending,  or  the  continuity  of  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect  which  is  the  only  law  in  the  Natural 
world,  but  continuity  that  has  a  true  beginning  or  first  start,  or 
the  continuity  of  self-determination.  Development  in  the  Spirit- 
ual world— that  of  the  human  Will  for  example — begins  with* 
the  creation  of  the  WiU,  and  proceeds  freely  and  responsibly  so 
long  as  the  Will  exists.  The  development  or  movement,  in  this 
instance,  is  not  like  that  of  a  movement  in  Nature,  a  mere  and 
pure  effect.  If  it  were,  a  cause  must  be  found  for  it  antecedent 
to,  and  other  than,  it ;  and  this  would  bring  the  process  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  Spiritual  or  se(/*-moved,  into  the  sphere  of  Na- 
ture, and  make  it  a  dependent  unit  in  an  endless  series  of  pro- 
cesses, to  the  destruction  of  all  responsibility.  But  we  have  no 
disposition  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  clearly  expressed  by  Cole- 
ridge on  this  point,  and  re-affirmed  and  explained  by  Dr.  Marsh 
in  his  preliminary  Essay  to  the  Aids.  The  distinction  itself, 
never  more  important  than  at  this  time  when  Naturalism  is  so 
life,  can  not,  afrer  all,  be  taught  in  words,  so  well  as  it  can  be 
thought  out.  It  is  a  matter  of  direct  perception,  if  perceived  at 
all,  as  most  be  the  isase  with  all  a  priori  and  fimdamental  posi- 
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tions.     The  contradiction  which  clings  to  the  idea  o{  sd/'iaoiian^ 
'  when  we  attempt  to  express  it  through  the  imperfect  mtedimn  of 
language  is  merely  verbal,  and  will  weigh  nothing  with  the  mind 
that  has  once  seen  the  distinction. 

Now  on  the  pantheistic  system  there  is  really  nothing  but 
Nature.    The  one  Substance,  of  which  aU  things  are  modifications 
and  developments,  is  nothing  but  a  single  infinite  Nature.    From 
eternity  to  eternity  the  process  of  emanation  and  evolution  goes 
on,  and  the  result  is,  all  that  was,  is,  and  is  to  come.     Though 
the  terms  God  and  Man,  Spirit  and  Nature,  Mind  and'  Matter, 
may  be  employed,  yet  the  objects  denoted  by  them  are  of  one 
and  the  same  substance,  and  therefore  have  the  same  primary 
attributes.     The  history  of  the  luiiverse  is  the  history  of  a  single 
Being,  and  of  one,  merely  Natural,  necessitated  process,  slowly 
and  blindly  evolving  firom  that  dark  ground  of  all  existence,  the 
one  aboriginal  substance.     There  is  no  creation  out  of  nothing, 
of  a  new  and  secondary  substance,  but  merely  the  shaping  of  the 
eternal  and  only  substance.     There  is,  except  in  a  phenomenal 
and  scenic  way,  no  finite  being.     The  All  is  One  and  infinite. 
The  self-consciousness  of  the  finite  subject  which  the  pantheist 
recognizes  does  not  help  the  matter.     This  consciousness  itself 
is  but  a  mockery,  by  which  a  modification  of  the  one  and  only 
Being  is  made  to  suppose  for  a  little  time  that  it  has  a  truly  in- 
dividual and  responsible  existence.      The  only  reality  on  this 
^scheme  is  a  single  imiversal  Nature  with  its  innumerable  pro- 
cesses, and  all  the  personal  self-consciousness  which  is  reoognized 
by  it  is  a  deceptive  and  transitory  phenomenon,  for  the  reason, 
that  there  is,  in  an  essence  which  is  not  simply  beneath  and 
through  aU  things,  but  IS  all  things,  no  basis  for  distinct  person  ^ 
aHty,  free  self-detsrmination  and  permanent  self-consciousness 
either  in  God  or  nmn.     For  there  must  be  coherence  between 
attributes  and  their  substance,  and  it  is  absurd  to  endow  with  the 
attributes  of  fireedom  and  responsibility,  a  substance,  or  a  subjec- 
tive modification  of  a  substance,  whose  whole  history  is  in  fact  a 
necessitated  and  blind  evolution.     In  order  to  an  infinite  Person 
ality  there  must  be  an  infinite  personal  Essence  or  Being.     In 
order  to  finite  Personality  there  must  be  a  finite  personal  Essence 
or  Being.     And  these  two  can  not  be  or  become  one  Essence  or 
Being,  without  destroying  the  peculiar 'basis  for  the  peculiar  con- 
sciousness belonging  to  each.    Pantheism  has,  therefore,  no  right 
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to  the  teims  of  Theism,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  objects 
denoted  by  them,  are  not  recognized  by  it  as  metaphysically  and 
scientifically  real.  Pantheism  is  but  a  Philosophy  of  Nature, 
and  as  matter  of  fact  it  has  accomplished  more,  or  rather  has  done 
least  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  true  philosophy,  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  earlier  system  of  Schelling,  it  has  been  confined 
mainly  to  the  sphere  of  Nature.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
the  Pantheism  of  Schelling  has  done  something  toward  destroy- 
ing the  mechanical  theory  and  Tiew  of  Nature  and  Natural  Sci- 
ence, whUe  the  fact  that  he  proceeded  no  farther  with  it  in  its 
application  to  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit  and  of  Intelligence,  and  is 
understood  to  have  renoim.ced  it  in  his  late  attempt  to  construct 
a  system  that  will  solve  the  problems  of  Intellectual  and  Spiritual 
existence,  seems  to  corroborate  the  position  here  taken,  that  Pan- 
theiBm  can  never  at  any  time,  or  under  any  of  its  forms,  rise  out 
of  the  sphere  of  Nature,  because  it,  in  reality,  recognizes  the  ex- 
istence of  nothing  but  Nature.         • 

It  has  been  asserted,  we  are  aware,  and  perhaps  it  is  still  to 
some  extent  believed,  that  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge  is  itself 
liable  to  the  charge  of  Pantheism.  The  warm  admiration  with 
which  he  regarded  Schelling,  and  the  reception  at  one  time  of 
Schelling's  doctrine  of  the  original  identity  of  Subject  and  Object, 
have  given  some  ground  for  the  assertion  and  behef  We  shaU, 
therefore,  dwell  briefly  upon  this  point  of  Coleridge's  relation  to 
Schelling,  because  while  we  are  clear  that  the  earUer  system  of 
this  philosopher,  whatever  his  later  systeni  shall  prove  to  be,  is 
nothing  but  Spinozism,  we  are  equally  clear  that  Coleridge  freed 
himself  fiom  it,  as  decidedly  as  he  did  isom  the  mechanical  phi- 
losophy of  his  youthfiil  days. 

Afier  all  the  study  and  reflection  which  Coleridge  expended 
upon  the  systems  of  speculation  that  sprang  up  in  Germany  afi;er 
that  of  Kant,  it  is  very  evident  that  his  closest  and  longest  con- 
tinued study  was  applied  to  Kant  himself.  After  all  his  wide 
study  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modem,,  the  two  minds  who  did 
most  toward  the  formation  of  Coleridge's  philosophic  opinions 
were  Plato  and  Kant.  From  the  Greek  he  derived  the  doctrine 
of  Ideas,  and  fiilly  sympathized  with  his  waimly-glowing  and 
poetic  utterance  of  philosophic  truths.  From  the  German  he 
derived  the  more  strictly  s<^entific  part  of  his  system — ^the  funda- 
mental distinctions,  betweoa  the  Understanding  and  the  Reason 
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(with  the  snb-distijietion  of  the  latter  into  Speculative  and  Pn 
tical),  and  between  Nature  and  Spirit.  With  him  alio  he  symi 
thized  in  that  deep  conviction  of  the  abaolnte  nature  and  Talidi 
of  the  great  ideas  of  God,  Freedom  and  Immortality— of  the  bin 
ing  obligation  of  Conscience— and  generally  of  the  supremacy  < 
the  Moral  and  Practical  over  the  purely  Speculatiye.     Indeed  ai 
one  who  goes  to  the  study  of  Kant,  after  having  made  himse 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  will  be  impressed  I 
the  spontaneous  and  vital  concurrence  of  the  latter  with  the  fo 
mer — the  heartiness  and  entireness  vnth  which  the  Englishma 
enters  into  the  method  and  system,  of  this,  in  many  respect 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  modem  world.     For  to  say  that  Col< 
ridge  was  the  originator  of  the  distincticms  above-mentioned,  i 
the  sense  that  Kant  was,  is  to  claim  for  him  what  will  never  b 
granted  by  the  scholar ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  say  that  Cok 
ridge  was  a  mere  vulgar  plagiary,  copying  for  the  mere  sake  o] 
gratifying  vanity,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.     Tht 
plagiary  is  always  a  copyist  and  never  an  imitator,  to  use  a  dis 
tinction  of  Kant,*  also  naturalized  among  us  by  Coleridge.    Ther< 
is  no  surer  test  of  plagiarism  therefore  than  a  dry,  mechanical 
and  dead  method,  by  which  the  material  handled  becomes  a  mere 
caput  mortuum.     But  who  would  charge  such  a  method  upon 
Coleridge  ?  Whatever  else  may  be  laid  to  his  charge,  there  is  no 
lack  of  life,  and.Ufe,  too^  that  organizes  and  vitalizes.     Much  of 
that  obscurity  charged  upon  him  is  owing  to  an  excess  of  life ; 
the  warm  stream  gushes  out  with  such  ebullience  that  it  can  not 
be  coniihed  to  a  channel,  but  spreads  out  on  all  sides  like  an  in* 
undation.   Had  there  been  less  play  of  living  power  in  his  mind, 
he  would  have  been  a  more  distinct  thinker  for  the  common 
mind,  and  as  we  believe,  less  exposed  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
This  power  of  sympathy  vrith  the  great  minds  of  the  race  in  all 
departments  of  mental  efibrt — ^this  opulence  and  exuberance  of 
endowment,  coupled  with  an  immense  range  of  reading  and  a 
brooding  contemplation  that  instantaneously  assimilated  every 
thing  brought  into  his  mind — put  him  unconsciously,  and  in  spite 
of  himself,  into  communication  vrith  all  the  best  thinking  of  the 
race ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  while  the  beginner  in  philosophy  finds 
the  vmtings  of  Coleridge  fiill  to  bursting,  with  principles,  and 
germs  of  truth,  freshly  presented  and  entirely  new  to  him,  his 

*  UrtbetUkraft,  §  82. 
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atter-study  of  the  great  thinkers  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times, 
compels  him  to  deduct  from  Coleridge's  merits  on  the  score  of 
absolute  discovery  and  invention,  though  not  an  iota  from  them 
on  the  score  of  origlnahtyi  in  the  sense  of  original  treatment.  It 
is  fox  this  reason  that  the  writings  of  this  author  are  the  very 
best  preparatory  exercise  for  the  student,  be&re  he  launches  out 
upon  the  *'  mighty  and  mooned  sea"  of  general  philosophy.  One 
who  has  thoroughly  studied  them,  is  weU  prepared  to  begin  his 
philosophical  studies ;  and,  we  may  add,  no  one  who  has  once 
mastered  this  author  can  possibly  stop  with  him,  but  is  urged  on 
to  the  study  of  the  greatest  and  choicest  philosophic  systems  them- 
selves. 

But  rettmiing  to  the  relation  of  Coleridge  to  Schelling,  we  think 
that  it  is  very  evident  that  his  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
identity  of  Subject  and  Object,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in 
the  Biograpkia  Literaria^  that  is  mainly  a  transfusion  from  Schel- 
hng,  was  temporary.  In  the  year  1834,  we  find  him  speaking 
thus  of  this  account,  *'  The  metaphysical  disquisition  at  the  end 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Biographia  Literaria,  is  unformed  and 
immature  ;  it  contains  the  fragments  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  not 
fiilly  thought  out."*  This,  taken,  in  connection  with  the  general 
drift  of  Coleridge's  annotations  upon  Schelling,  contained  in  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Biographia  Literaria,i  we  think  is  nearly 

*  Table  Talk;  Works,  VL  p.  620. 

f  At  the  end  of  Schelling's  Denkmal  der  Schrift  von  den  gbttlichen  Dingen, 
dte^  det  Jacobi,  Coleridge  has  written : 

**  Spite  of  all  the  superior  airs  of  the  Natur-Philoiophiej  I  confess  that  in 
the  perusal  of  Eant  I  breathe  the  air  of  good  sense  and  logical  understandiog 
with  the  light  of  reason  fining  in  it  and  through  it :  while  in  the  Physics 
of  ScheUing,  I  am  amused  with  happy  conjectures,  and  in  his  Theology  I  am 
bewildered  by  positions  which  in  their  first  sense  are  transcendental  (iiber 
fliegend),  and  in  their  literal  sense  scandalous." — Biog.  Lit.  Appen^^  III.  p.  709. 

P.  64,  and  then  pp.  59-62.  "The  Spinozism  of  ScheUiog's  system  first  be- 
trays itsel£''—JB%.  JUt  Appendix,  III.  p.  101, 

"Strange  that  Mohte  And  Schelling  both  hold  that  the  very  object  which 
is  the  condition  of  self-consciousness,  is  nothing  but  the  self  itself  by  an  act 
of  free  self-limitatioD. . 

"  P.8.  The  above  I  wrote  a  year  ago ;  but  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  of  the  gross  materialism  which  lies  under  the  whole  system.** 
^'Bioff,  ZU,  AppmdiXf  JIL  p.  701.  ^ 

This  last  is  a  note,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  upon  Sohelling's  Brief e  uber 
Jhgmatiimiu  wid  OrUiciwnua,  or  attack  upon  the  Gritieal  Philosophy;  and 
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eqniyalent^to  a  difltinct  yerbal  renunciation  of  the  theory  in  qi 
tion.  At  any  rate  his  rejection  of  the  system  of  Spinoza  is 
pressed  often  and  with  emphasis  in  his  writings,*  although 
common  with  all  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  -w 
the  works  of  this  remarkable  mind,  he  expresses  himself  in  ter 
of  the  high^t  admiration,  respecting  the  loftiness  and  grand< 
of  many  of  his  sentiments  and  reflections,  even  on  subjects  p 
tainisg  to  ethics  and  religion.  But  what  is  Schelling's  ident 
of  Sulrject  and  Object  in  their  ultimate  ground,  but  the  reappe^ 
ance  of  the  one  Substance  of  Spinoza  with  its  two  modificatio 
Thought  and  Extension  ?  The  theory  which  teaches  that  i 
Subject  contemplating  and  the  Object  contemplated  are  in  reali 
but  one  substance,  and  that  the  consciousness  we  have  of  thin^ 
without  us  "  is  not  only  coherent,  but  identical  and  one  and  tl 
same  thing,  with  our  own  immediate  self-consciousness,''!  plain 
does  not  differ  in  matter,  however  it  may  in  form,  from  the  th 
ory  of  the  substantia  una  et  unica.  What  is  gained  by  sayin 
that  Spinoza  started  with  an  unthinking  substance,  but  that  tli 
system  of  Identity  starts  with  a  thinking  subject,^  when  the  pes 
tion  that  One  is  All,  an4  All  is  One,  is  the  frmdamental  postulat 
of  both  systems  alike  ?  This  position,  common  to  both,  rendei 
both  systems  aUke  pantheistic,  because  it  precludes  that  dualit 
— that  dijSerence  in  substance  between  God  and  the  World,  am 
that  distinction  between  an  uncreated  and  a  created  Essence  o 
Being — ^which  must  be  recognized  by  a  truly  theistic  philosophy 
The  only  diflerence  between  the  two  systems  is  adjective :  Spine 
zism  being  material,  and  the  system  of  Identity  ideal.  Pantheism 
If  the  postulate  in  question  were  limited  in  its  application  to  th( 
sphere  of  the  finite  alone,  there  might  be  a  shadow  of  reason  foi 
sajring  that  the  doctrine  of  Identity  does  not  annihilate  the  Deity, 
as  other  than  the  World.  If  an  identity  of  substance  were  affirmed 
only  between  the  human  mind  and  the  created  imiverse,  a  supra- 
mundane  Deity,  other  than  and  above  all  this  finite  unity  might 
still  be  affirmed  without  self-oontradiction ;  though  even  in  this 

the  earnestaesB  with  which  Coleridge  in  these  notes  generally,  sides  with 
this  latter  system,  shows  that  neither  his  head  nor  his  heart  was  with  ths 
Bjstem  of  Identity  at  the  time  he  wrote  these  aanotatioiUL 

*  Aids  to  Reflection,  Works,  I  p.  211.  Table  Talk,  Works,  VI  pp.  801, 802 

f  Biog.  Lit  chapter  xii. 
>     X  Hegel's  PhBnomenologie,  S.  14. 
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ease  this  limited  annihilation  of  the  essential  distinction  between 
Nature  and  Spirit  would  result  in  its  universal  and  absolute  an- 
nihilation, so  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  finite  Spirit 
though  not  of  the  sam€j  is  yet  of  similar  substance  with  the  Infinite 
Spirit.  But  there  is  no  limitation  of  this  sort  in  the  system, 
neither  can  there  be,  for  it  is  its  boast  that  it  reduces  the  All  to 
a  One.  It  is  the  universal  Subject  and  the  universal  Object  be* 
tween  which  an  identity  of  substance  is  afiirmed.* 

But  we  lay  much  stress  upon  the  indirect  evidence  in  the  case. 
It  is  perfectly  plain,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant  is  the  modem  system  with  which  Coleridge 
finally  and  most  fiiUy  sympathized.  K  he  is  to  be  called  after 
any  one  of  the  great  foimders  of  philosophical  systems  among  the 
modems,  Coleridge  was  a  Kantean.  Not  that  he  pushed  his 
inquiries  no  further  than  Kant  had  gone,  fox  there  is  abtmdant 
evidence  on  many  a  page  of  the  Literary  Remains^  that  the  high* 
est  problems  of  Christianity,  during  the  last  period  of  his  life, 
were  themes  constantly  present  to  his  deep  and  brooding  reflec- 
tion, and  that  whatever  it  shall  be  found  that  he  actually  accom- 
plished, in  the  way  of  distinct  statement,  in  the  unfinished  work 
which  was  to  put  the  crown  upon  his  literjery  life,  he  did  satisfy 
his  own  mind  upon  these  subjects,  and  was  himself  convinced  of 
the  absolute  rationality  of  the  highest  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  Yet  the  gtoundwork  of  all  these  processes — the  psychol- 
ogy and  metaphysics  fi:om  which  they  all  started — was  unques- 
tionably the  theistic  method  of  Kant,  and  not  the  pantheistic 
metjiod  of  his  successors.  Even  supposing  that  Coleridge  at  one 
dme  may  have  ''gone  so  far  as  to  regard  the  s3rBtem  of  Schelling, 
(with  the  still  more  remarkable  one  of  Hegel,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  acquainted,  for  we  do  not  recall  any  aUusion  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  works)  as  a  positive  and  natural  ad- 
Tance  upon  that  of  Kant,  there  is  sufiicient  reason  fer  saying, 
that  he  saw  the  error,  and  fell  back  upon  the  old  position  of  Kant, 
as  the  farthest  point  yet  reached  in  the  line  of  a  true  philosophic 
progress,  regarding  the  systemis  that  sprang  up  afterward  as  an 
illegitimate  progeny.  And  in  so  doing,  he  only  exhibited  in  an 
individual,  the  very  «ame  'process  that  has  gone  on,  and  is  still 
^  going  on  in  the  Germanic  nund  itself.  There  was  a  time,  when 
even  the  serious  theist  was  inclined  to  regard  with  favor  at  least, 
that  woodious  evblutiflii  of  the  theoretic  braia*-4he  three  systems 
•  8m  Biog.  lit,  Works,  HI.  pp.  270.  271  (NoU). 
VOL.  X.  B 
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of  Fiohte,  Schelling  and  Hegel — at  a  natural  and  noimal  de^e 
ment  firom  Eanteanism,  and  so  to  regard  the  four  (yBtemB  as  b€ 
in  one  and  the  same  straight  Jine  of  advance.  It  is  true  tha 
the  very  time  when  these  later  systems  were  rising  into  exiate 
"  like  an  exhalation/'  a  man  like  Jacohi  was  found,  to  pro 
against  the  deviation  and  error,  and  to  proclaim,  with  a  seri 
and  deep-toned  eloquence  that  will  ever  endear  him  and  his  opini 
to  every  serious-minded  scholar  who  feels  that  his  own  xneo 
repose,  with  that  of  the  reflecting  mind  generally,  is  bound 
in  the  Ideas  of  Theism,  that  these  later  systems  were  not  genu 
oflshoots  firom  Kant,  but  wild  grafts  into  him.  But  at  the  tin 
the  national  mind  was  caught  in  the  process,  and  it  was  not  uii 
the  speculative  enthusiasm  had  cooled  down,  and  the  utter  b 
renness  of  this  method  of  philosophizing,  so  far  as  all  the  deej 
and  more  interesting  problems  of  Philosophy  and  Rehgion  a 
concerned,  had  jrevealed  itself,  that  men  began  to  see  that  all  1 
movement  had  been  off  and  away  firom  the  line  of  true  progret 
and  that  the  thinker  who  would  make  real  advance,  must  jo 
on  where  Kant,  and  not  Hegel,  left  off. 

In  thus  siding  ultimately  with  the  Critical  Philosophy  rath* 
than  with  the  system  of  Identity  that  succeeded  it,  Coleridge  h£ 
much  in  common  with  Jacobi.    Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  speaj 
ing  generally,  Coleridge  stands  in  nearly  the  same  relation  i 
English  Philosophy,  that  Jacobi  does  to  that  of  Germany,  an 
Pascal  to  that  of  France.     Neither  of  these  three  remarkab] 
rich  and  geidal  thinkers  has  left  a  strictly  scientific  and  finishe 
system  of  philosophy,  but  the  fimction  of  each  was  rather  a 
awakening  and  suggestive  one.     The  resemblance  between  Col< 
ridge  and  Jacobi  is  very  striking.     Each  has  the  same  estimat 
of  instinctive  feelings,  and  the  same  religious  sense  of  the  pn 
eminence  of  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  over  the  merely  Intellectui 
and  Speculative.     Each  clings,  with  the  same  firm  and  loft 
spirit,  to  the  Ideas  of  Theism,  and  plants  himself  with  the  6am 
moral  firmness,  upon  the  imperative  decisions  of  Conscience  an< 
the  Moral  Heason.     But  in  no  respect  do  they  harmonize  mori 
than  in  their  thorough  rejection  of  the  pantheistic  view  of  thing; 
—of  that  mere  Naturalism  which  swallows  up  all  personality 
and  thereby,  all  morality  an^  religion.     In  reading  Jacobi's  Vol 
gdttlichen  Dingen  one  is  struck  with  the  great  similarity  in  con 
oeption,  and  oftwn  in  .statement,  with  rem^ks  and  trains  of  dis 
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cusfiion  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  The  coincidence  in  this  c^se, 
it  is  very  plain  to  the  reader,  does  not  arisei  as  in  the  case  of 
Coleridge's  coincidence  with  Schelling,  from  a  previous  study  and 
mastery  of  a  predecessor,  but  firom  sustaining  a  similar  relation 
to  Kant,  together  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  vital  importance  and 
absolute  truth  of  Theism  in  philosophy.  The  coincidence  in  this 
case  is  not  a  mere  genial  reception,  and  fresh  transfusion,  of  the 
thought  of  another  mind,  but  an  independent  and  original  shoot, 
in  conmion  with  others,  from  the  one  great  stock,  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Theism.  Add  to  this,  that  both  Coleridge  and  Jacobi 
were  close  students  of  Plato,  and  by  mental  constitution,  were 
alike  predisposed  to  the  moulding"  influence  of  this  greatest  philo- 
sophic mind  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  we  have  still  another  ground 
and  cause  for  the  resemblance  between  the  two. 

Now  in  this  resemblance  with  Jacobi,  we  find  still  another  in- 
direct proof  of  the  position,  that  Coleridge's  adoption  of  the  sys 
tem  of  Schelling  was  temporary,  and  that  he  returned,  with  still 
deeper  faith  and  clearer  insight,  to  the  theistic  system.  For  no 
mind  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or  of  any  age,  was  more 
decidedly  and  determinedly  theistic,  than  Jacobi.  His  Letters 
to  Mendelssohn  upon  the" system  of  Spinoza j  and  stiU  more, 
because  more  regularly  constructed,  his  treatise  on  Divine 
Things  and  their  Revelation,  are  among  the  most  genial  cer- 
tainly, and  we  think  among  the  most  impressive,  and  practically 
effective,  of  all  attacks  upon  the  pantheistic  NaturaHsm.  We 
know  that  it  was  fashionable,  especially  when  the  hard  logical 
processes  of  Hegelianism  were  more  influential  and  authoritative 
as  models  than  they  now  are,  to  decry  the  method  of  Jacobi  as 
unscientific,  and  to  endeavor  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  views,  by 
the  assertion,  that  his  is  the  mere  "  philosophy  of  feeling."  But 
there  is  reason  to  beHeve,  that  this  same  thinker,  though  defi- 
cient as  must  be  acknowledged  in^the  logical  and  systematizing 
ability  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  has  done  a  giant's  work,  in  aiding  to 
bring  the  German  mind  back  to  the  position  of  Theism  in  philos- 
ophy. His  infiuence,  healthM  and  firuitful,  is  to  be  traced 
through  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  school  of  theologians.  If  there 
is  any  one  of  the  many  philosophers  of  Germany,  who  is  re- 
garded with  admiration  and  veneration  by  this  class  of  reflecting 
men — a  class  which  shares  largely  in  the  disposition  of  its  great 
head  Schleiermacher,  to  estabhsh  theology  upon  an  imiep^eiit 
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battb,  and  thereby  divorce  it  altogether  from  philosophy — ^it 
Jacobi ;  and  this,  principally  on  the  ground  of  his  earnest  r 
ligious  abhorrence  of  that  speculation  of  the  mere  understandinj 
which  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  has  so  invariably  ended  J 
the  overthrow  of  the  foundations  of  Ethics  and  Religion. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point  of  Coleridge's  reh 
tion  to  Schelling,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  fact  that  tli 
philosophic  system  which  he  finally  adopted,  and  which  is  th 
prominent  one  in  these  volumes,  is  irreconc^able  with  the  systei 
of  Identity,  dnd  if  so,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  th 
fact  be  known  and  acknowledged.  Moreover  the  establishmec 
of  the  position  we  have  taken,  acquires  some  additional  interesi 
in  relation  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  which  has  of  late  beei 
frequently  urged.  This  charge  becomes  of  little  importance,  so  fa 
as  the  question  of  Coleridge^HS  original. power  as  a  philosopher  i 
concerned,  so  soon  as  it  appears  that  this  reception  of  the  viewi 
of  SchelHng,  was  only  one  feature  in  the  temporary  pantheistic 
stage  of  his  mental  history,  and  of  still  less  importance,  wheu  i 
is  further  considered,  that  Schelling  himself  is  entitled  to  bui 
small  credit  on  the  score  of  absolute  invention ; — ^the  philosoph} 
of  Spinoza  being  "  the  rock  and  the  quarry,"  on  and  out  of  whicl: 
the  whole  system  of  Identity  was  constructed.  Indeed,  in  leaving 
this  system,  Coleridge  has  been  imitated  by  Schelling  himself,  if, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  later  system  of  this  philosophei 
is  a  renunciation  of  his  earlier,  and  not  a  mere  development  of 
it.  How  far-  either  of^  these  two  minds*  possessed  that  highest, 
and  most  truly  original,  philosophic  power — ^the  power  of  forming 
an  e];^'in  the  history  of  philosophy,  by  carrying  the  philosophic 
mind  onward  through  another  stadium  in  jts  normal  course  and 
development — ^remains  yet  to  be  seen.  This  point  can  not  be 
settled  tuftil  the  publication  of  the  Logosophia  of  Coleridge,  and 
the  recent  system  of  Schelling. 

The  influence,  however,  of  this  pantheistic  system  upon 
Coleridge,  was  for  a  time  undoubtedly  great,  harmonizing 
as  it  did  with  the  imaginative  side  of  his  nature,  and  promis- 
ing, as  it  always  has  done,  to  reduce  aU  knowledge  to  a  unity — 
that  promise  always  so  impressive  and  fascinating  for  the  hu-' 
man  intellect,  and  which'moreover  addresses,  though  in  this  in- 
stance by  a  false  method,  one  of  the  necessary  and  organic 
wants  of  reason  itself.    Besides  the  disqmsition  in  the  Biographia 
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Idteraria,  there  are  statements  respecting  the  mutual  relations 
of  Nature  and  the  Mind  of  man,  and  trains  of  reflection,  here  and 
there  in  these  volumes,*  which  spring,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from 
the  pantheistic  intuition,  and  which,  run  out  to  their  legitimate 
consequences,  would  end  in  a  mere  Naturalism,  of  which  all 
Coleridge's  more  matured,  and  more  strictly  scientific  views  are 
a  profound  and  powerful  reiutation,  and  against  which,  his  own 
moral  and  spiritual  consciousness,  certainly  for  the  last-  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  was  one  loud  and  solemn  protest. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  may  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  ob- 
jection made  to  the  system  of  Kant  himself,  that  it  is  essentially 
skeptical.  This  objection  is  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  Criti- 
cal philosophy  denies  the  po^ibility,  within  a  certain  sphere,  of 
an  absolute  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  human  mind,  because 
its  knowledge  is  conformed  to  forms  and  modes  of  cognition,  that 
pertain  to  the  human  understanding,  and  are  peculiar  to  it.  The 
thing  in  itself  is  not  known,  but  only  the  thing  as  it  appears  to 
the  finite  intelligence.  An  absolute  knowledge,  true  intrinsically, 
and  irrespective  of  the  subjective  laws  of  human  intelligence,  is 
therefore  impossible  within  this  sphere. 

If  this  theory  were  to  be  extended  over  the  whole  domain  of 
knowledge,  Spiritual  as  well  as  Natural,  it  is  plain  that  it  would, 
end  in  universal  skepticism.  If  for  instance  the  knowledge  which 
the  human  mind  has  of  right  and  wrong,  of  its  own  freedom  and 
immortality,  of  the  divine  attributes  and  the  Dread  One  in  whom 
they  inhere,  is  no  real  and  absolute  knowledge,  but  is  merely 
subjective,  the  foundations  of  all  morals  and  religion  would  sink 
out  of  sight  immediately,  and  the  human  mind  would  be  afioat 
upon  the  sea  of  doubt,  conjecture,  and  denial.  This  was  the 
identical  skepticism  against  which  Socrates  and  Plato  w^ged  such 
serious  and  successful  war.  But  Kant,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  his 
distinction  of  the  Speculative  and  Practical  reason,  intended  to 
confine,  and  actually  does  confine,  this  doctrine  of  a  subjective 
and  conditional  knowledge  to  the  sphere  of  the  Natural  and  the 
Sensuous.  Within  this  sphere  there  is  no- absolute  knowledge,  for 
the  good  reason  that  there  is  no  absolute  object  to  be  known,  j 
The  absolutely  and  necessarily  true,  is  not  within  the  domam  of 
Nature,  but  above  it  altogether,  in  the  domain  of  Spirit.f    The 

*  See  Eseayg  X.  and  XL  of  The  Friend,  Works,  IL  pp.  448-472 
t  See  Cudworth's  Immutable  Morality,  passim. 
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things  that  are  sensuouB,  are  in  continual  flux,  and  even  in  i 
gard  to  the  iimniaterial  principles  beneath  them,  even  in  regai 
to  the  laws  of  Nature  themselves,  we  can  not  conceive  of  their  b 
ing  of  such  a  necessary  and  UDomutable  character,  as  we  can  m 
but  conceive  moral  and  spiritual  realities  to  be.  For  they  a^ 
creations,  and  as  such,  are  only  one,  out  of  the  infinitely  varioi 
manners  in  which  the  divine  Mind  can  express  itself  in  a  mat 
rial  universe.  The  whole  domain  of  Nature  and  of  Matter  is  i 
self  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  therefore  can  not,  like  the  d( 
main  of  the  Spiritual,  which  is  an  end,  have  absolute  and  necessar 
characteristics,  and  therefore  can  not  be  the  object  of  an  absolut 
knowledge.  All  this  domain 'of  the  Conditional,  therefore,  legiti 
mately  comes  before  the  Understazming,  with  its  subjective  form 
of  knowing. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  realm  than  that  of  Nature 
of  another  substance,  and  therefore  not  merely  a  higher  develop 
ment  of  the  Natural.  The  moral  and  Spiritual  world,  as  it  is  no 
subject,  in  its  functions  and  operations,  to  the  law  of  cause  an( 
eifect,  but  is  the  sphere  of  freedom,  so  it  is  not  cognizable  undei 
the  forms  of  the  Understanding,  but  by  the  direct  intuitions  ol 
Reason.  It  is  no  mere  afterthought  therefore,  as  has  been  charged 
but  a  most  strictly  philosophic  procedure  in  the  system  of  Kant 
by  which,  after  the  whole  domain  of  the  Natural  and  the  Condi< 
tional  has  been  legitimately  brought  within  the  ken  of  the  ration- 
alized Understanding,  the  domain  of  the  Spiritual  and  the  Abso- 
lute is  assigned  to  a  higher,  even  the  very  highest,  faculty  of  the 
soul,  as  the  proper  organ  and  inlet  of  knowledge  regarding  it.  It 
is  because  such  an  object  of  knowledge  as  God,  e.  g.y  can  not  be 
truly  known,  by  being  brought  within  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space,  and  under  the  categories  of  quantity,  quality,  &c.  &c.,  that 
Kant  affirmed  -the  existence  of  a  power  in  man,  not  hampered  by 
these  forms  of  the  Understanding,  ^through  which  by  an  act  of 
direct  spiritual- contemplation,  this  highest  of  all  objects  is  known. 
"Notftdly  and  completely  known,  as  some  have  falsely  asserted 
that  he  taught,  for  the  object  in  question  is  infinite,  and  reason  in 
man  is  finite ;  hut  truly  and  absolutely  known  so  far  as  the 
cognition  does  extend.  Kant  never  claimed,  for  the  finite  reason 
of  man,  that  plenittede  of  knowledge,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
infinite  reason,  but  he  did  affirm,  that  so  far  as  the  reason  in  man 
does  have  any  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  spiritual  objects  gener- 
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ally,  it  lias  an  absolute  and  reliable  knowledge.  God  is  not  thus, 
loT  one  man's  reason,  and  thus,  for  another  man's,  as  a  color  is 
thus,  for  the  sense  of  one  man,  and  thus,  for  the  seikde  of  another ; 
but  so  far  as  His  infinite  fulness  is  known  by  the  finite  reason,  it 
is  known  a$it  really  is,  and  is  therefore  known  in  the  same  way 
by  all  rational  beings,  and  is  the  same  to  all.  The  same  is  true 
oisR  the  ideas  and  objects  of  the  Spiritual,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Natural  world.  In  the  former,  the  human  mind  has  an  ab- 
solute,  i.  e,  unconditionally  true  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  has  any 
at  all  (for  there  may  be  no  development  of  reason,  and  no  use  of 
the  faculty  at  all),  while  in  the  latter/'its  knowledge  is  merely 
subjective  and  conditional.  *^Hence  the  prominence,  the  suprem- 
acy, assigned  in  Kant's  system  to  the  Moral  or  Practical  Reason. 
This  is  reason  in  its  highest  and  substantive  form,  and  no  deci- 
sions of  any  other  faculty  of  the  himian  soul,  have  such  absolute 
authority  as  those  of  this  &culty.  It  stands  over  against  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world,  preciseljr  as  the  five  senses  stand  over 
against  the  world  of  sense,  and  there  is  the  same  immediateness 
of  knowledge,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  In  the  phrase 
of  Jacobi,  reason,  i.  e.  the  Moral  Reason — ^is  the  sense  for  the 
supernatural,^  and  therefore  we  have  in  fact  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  for  the  reality  of  spiritual  objects,  that  we  have  £)r  that 
of  objects  of  sense-^the  evidence  of  a  sense ;  the  evidence  of  a 
direct  intuition. 

There  is  therefore  no  room  for  skepticism  on  this  system  within 
ihe  only  sphere  in  which  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian  have 
any  vital  interest  in  keejHng  it  out — ^the  sphere  of  the  Moral  and 
Spiritual.  However  subjective  and  relative  may  be  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Natural,  coming  to  us  as  it  do^s  through  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  understanding,  and  shaped  by  it,  into  conformity  with 
our  subjective  structure,  as  creatures  of  sense  ppi  time,  our 
knowledge  of  the  supernatural,  so  far  as  we  have  any  at  aU,  is 
attsolute  and  unconditional.  We  may  doubt  in  regard  to  the  real 
nature  of  a  matter,  but  we  cannot  doubt  in  regard- to  the  real  na- 
ture of  right  and  wrong.  We  may  grant  that  our  knowledge  of 
an  object  of  sense  is  conditional,  and  not  absolutely  rehable,  but 
we  may  not  grant  that  our  knowledge  of  a  moral  attribute  of 
God,  is  conditional  and  not  absolutely  reliable.  The  skepticism 
of  the  human  mind,  on  this  system,  is  confined  to  the  lower  and 
•     *  Yon  dea  gdtUidiien  Diogen.    Beilage  A. 
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less  important  sphere  of  Nature,  while  the  "  confidenee  of  reason,'* 
the  faith  that  is  insight,  and  the  insight  that  is  &ith— can  .exist 
only  in  relation  to  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  world ;  only  in  rela- 
tion to  Moral  and  Spiritual  objects. 

Kant's  treatise  on  the  Practical  Beason  therefore,  though  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject — (it  being  that  Reason  which  is 
freest  fh)m  the  complexity  of  logical  forms — )  not  so  artificially 
constructed  as  that  upon  the  Theoretic  Keason,  and  se^ooingly  oc- 
cupying a  humbler  place  in  his  general  system,  should  be  re* 
garded  as  the  sincere  and  serious  expression  of  his  real  views 
upon  the  highest  form  of  reason,  and  upon  the  very  highest  themea 
of  reflection.  Certainly  no  one  can  peruse  those  lofty  and  enno- 
bling enunciations,  respecting  the  great  practical  ideas,  of  God» 
Freedom,  and  Immortality,  and  those  grand  and  swelling  senti- 
ments, regarding  the  nature  of  duty  and  the  moral  law,  that  are 
contained  in  this  treatise,  without  a  deep  conviction  that  this 
part  of  Kant's  system,  was  by  no  means  an  afterthought,  or  con- 
trivance to  save  himself  £rom  universal  skepticism.  If  the  cold 
and  passionless  intellect  of  the  sage  of  Konigsberg  ever  rises  into 
the  sphere  of  feeling,  and  ever  exhibits  any  thing  of  that  real  en- 
thusiasm, by  which  a  living  knowledge  is  always  accompanied 
and  manifested,  it  is  in  this,  the  most  practical  and  serious-toned 
of  all  his  productions.  And  if  it  is  objected,  as  it  has  been,  that 
this  knowledge  of  the  Spiritual  is  rather  a  belief,  than  a  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  function  of  this  so-called  Practical  Reason,  is 
that  of  feeling,  rather  than  scientiflc  cognition,  the  objection  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  force,  provided  that  that  only  is  scien- 
tific, which  is  the  result  of  logical  deductions,  and  that  alone  is 
knowledge,  which  comes  mediately  into  the  mind  by  processes  of 
comparison  and  generalization.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
proper  to  call  that,  knowledge,  which  by  virtue  of  its  immediate- 
ness  in  the  rational  consciousness,  is  a  most  original  and  intimate 
union  of  both  knowing  and  feeling,  of  both  reason  and  faith,  of 
both  the  scientific  and  the  moral,  then  the  knowledge  in  question 
is  the.  absolutely  highest  of  all,  for  it  contains  the  elements  of 
both  varieties  of  knowing,  and  is  the  most  essentially  scientifle 
of  all,  because,  in  the  form  of  first  principles,  it  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  processes  of  logic,  and  all  the  structures  of 
science. 

But  whatever  may  have  been -the  relative  position  of  the  Prao- 
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tieal  Reason  and  its  correspondent  Ideas,  in  the  general  system  of 
Kant,  or  in  Kant's  own  mind,  no  reader  of  Coleridge  can  doubt 
that  ^  him,  and  his  system,  this  form  of  Eeason  and  these 
Ideas  ^e  paramount.  Coleridge  had  an  interest  in  developing 
this  part  of  philosophy,  and  establishing  an  absolute  validity  for 
the  decisions  of  the  moral  Reason  and  Conscience,  superadded,  to 
that  which  actuated  Kant.  The  former  had  received  into  his  . 
soul  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  while  the  latter,  so  fieur 
as  we  have  had  the  means  of  judging,  stood  upon  the  position 
of  the  serious-minded  Deist,  and  was  impelled  to  the  defence  of 
the  foundations  of  Ethics  and  Natural  Religion,  by  no  other 
motives  than  such  as  actuated  minds  like  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Coleridge  had  more 
than  a  merely  moral  interest  in  saving  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Ethics  and  Religion  from  an  all-destroying  Skepticism, 
or  an  all-absorbing  Naturalism,  in  philosophy.  And  hence  the 
positiveness  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  dogmatism, 
with  which  he  iterates  and  reiterates  his  affirmation  that  '^re** 
ligion  as  both  the  comer-stone  and  the  key-stone  of  morality, 
must  have  a  moral  origin  :  so  far  at  least,  that  the  evidence  of 
its  doctrines  can  not,  like  the  truths  of  abstract  science,  be  wholly 
independent  of  the  Will."* 

Now  as  the  defender  and  interpreter  of  this  decidedly  and 
profoundly  theistic  system  of  philosophy,  we  regard  the  works 
of  Coleridge  as  of  great  and  growing  worth,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  educated  and  thinking'  world.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised 
that  Pantheism  is  the  most  formidable  opponent  which  truth  has 
to  encounter  in  the  cultivated  and  reflecting  classes.  We  do  not 
here  allude  to  the  formal  reception  and  logical  defence  of  the 
system,  so  much  as  to  that  pantheistic  way  of  thinking,  which 
is  imconsciously  stealing  into  the  lighter  and  more  imaginative  , 
species  of  modern  literature,  and  ^om  them  is  passing  over  into 
the  principles  and  opinions  of  men  at  large.  This  popularized 
Naturalism — ^this  Naturalism  of  polite  literature  and  of  literary 
society — ^is  seen  in  the  lack  oT  that  depth  and  strength  of  tone, 
and  that  heartiness  and  robustness  of  temper,  which  charao* 
terize  a  mind  into  which  the  personality  of  God,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  man,  cut  sharply,  and .  which  does  not  cowardly 
shrink  from  a  severe  and  salutary  moral  consciousness,     There 

*  Biographia  literaria,  Works,  III.  p,  297, 
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is  no  remedy  for  this  error  of.  the  brain  and  of  the  heart,  but  in 
that  resolute  and  positive  affirmation  (worthy  of  the  name  of 
Vtrttie  wherever  found)  of  the  existence  of  a  distinc^n  in 
essence,  between  the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual)  with  its  fll^lica- 
tion  of  a  Supreme  and  Infinite  Spirit,  the  first  cause  and  last 
end  of  both  the  finitely  Spiritual,  and  the  Natural.  For  all 
philosophy,  false  as  well  as  true,  must  begin  with  an  affirmation 
— a  postulate  upon  which  all  else  rests,  and  which  is  itself  un- 
susceptible of  proof,  because  it  is  the  ground  of  proof  for  all 
other  affinnations.  Pantheism  itself  starts  in  Dogmatism — starts 
with  postulating,  not  proving,  the  existence  of  its  one  only  Sub- 
stance. It  has  an  interest  in  so  doing.  The  evidence  of  this  its 
so-called  first  truth  "  is  not  altogether  independent  of  the  Will.** 
Here  too,  the  voluntary  and  the  theoretic,  the  practical  and  the 
speculative,  are,  though  illegitimately,  in  one  act  of  the  under- 
standing. In  respect  therefore  to  the  logical  necessity — ^the  com- 
pulsory necessity— of  its  first  position,  we  see  not  the  advantage 
which  it  boasts  of  having,  over  a  Theism  which  does  not  pretend 
to  reject  all  aid  from  the  moral  side  of  the  human  soul,  or  to 
regard  all  evidence  as  not  truly  scientific  and  absolute,  which  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  mathematical.  Since,  then,  there  must  be 
a  postulate  to  start  from,  in  either  or  any  case,  let  the  individual 
mind  imitate  that  justifiable  Positivity — ^that  rational  Dogmatism 
—of  the  general  human  mind  (which  the  soundly  philosophizing 
mind  only  repeats  with  a  fuller  and  distincter  consciousness  of 
the  meaning'  and  contents  of  the  affirmation)  by  which  the  ab- 
solute existence  of  a  personal  supra-mundane  God,  is  affirmed. 
This  Being  styles  Himself  the  I  AM^-the  self-affirmed  self-ex- 
istence :  and  what  is  left  for  the  human  Reason  but  to  imitate 
this  positive  affirmation,-  and  steadfastly  to  assert  that  "  HE  IS, 
and  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him." 

In  driving  the  hesitating  mind  over  its  hesitancy,  and  urging 
it  up  to  that  moral  resoluteness,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  rational  freedom,  whereby  it  takes  sides  with  the  instincts 
of  Reason  and  the  convictions  of  Conscience,  rather  than  with  the 
figments  and  fictions  of  the  speculative  Understanding  and  the 
immoral  deductions  from  them,  we  regard  these  volumes  of 
Coleridge  to  be  of  great  worth.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  the 
example  of  this  most  learned  and  most  contemplative  mind,  the 
eleamess  and  profimdity  with  which  the  doctrines  of  Theism  are 
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enunciated,  and  tbeir  mutual  relation  and  dependence  explained, 
is  admirably  fitted  to  propagate  the  living  process  of  insight  and 
of  faith  into  the  mind  of  the  student.     For  it  is  one  great  merit 
of  this  author,  that  when  his  views  are  oi^ce  mastered,  they  be* 
come  inward  and  germinant.     The  consciousness  of  the  teacher 
becomes  that^of  the  pupil.     "  You  may,"  he  says  with  perfect 
truth,  "  you  may  not  understand  my  system,  or  any  ^ven  part  of 
it — or  by  a  determined  act  of  wilfulness,  you  may,  even  without 
perceiving  a  ray  of  light,  reject  it,  in  anger  and  disgust.     But  this 
I  will  say — ^that  if  you  once  master  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  you  can 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  truth.     You  can  not  Le 
dceptical  about  it."*    And  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  those 
who  have  had  opportunities  for  observing,  whether  as  matter  of 
&ct  those  minds,  and  especially  those  young  minds  (ever  most 
liable  to  be  misled  by  the  imposing  pretensions  of  a  false  and 
miscalled  spiritualism  in  philosophy)  who  have  once  come  fairly 
and  continuously  under  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  Coleridge, 
have  not  been,  not  only  shielded  from  error,  but  also,  fortified  in 
the  truth.     Are  those  who  have  been  educated  and  trained  in 
this  general  method  of  philosophi2dng,  liable  to  be  drawn  aside 
from  it  ?     Does  not  the  method  itself,  beget  and  nurture  a  deter- 
mined strength  of  philosophic  character,  which  obstinately  refuses 
to  receive  the  brilliant  and  specious  theories  that  are  continually 
arising  in  the  speculating  world  ? 

Tbis  self-conscious  and  determined  spirit  in  the  recipient  of  the 
general  system  promulgated  by  Coleridge,  springs  naturally  from 
its  predominantly  moral  and  practical  character.  The  staple  and 
stuflTof  this  philosophy,  are  the  great  moral  Ideas,  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  soul  most  honored  and  developed  by  it,  are  the 
moral  Reason,  the  Conscience,  and  the  .Will.  The  purely  specu- 
lative materiel  of  philosophy,  is  made  to  hold  its  proper  subordi- 
nate place,  and  the  merely  speculative  and  dialectic  faculty,  is 
also  subordinated  along  with  it.  By  recognizing  the  absolute 
authority  of  Conscience,  not  only  within  the  domain  of  B^ligion 
but  also  of  Philosophy,  and  by  affirming  that  the  Will  itself, 
being  the  inmost  centre  of  the  man,  and  ideally,  conjoint  and  one 
with  Reason,  ought  not  to  stand  entirely  aloof,  while  by  a  com- 
pulsory logical  process,  the  first  truths  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
are  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  the  mind,  with  the  same  passivity 

•  Table  Talk,  Works,  VL  pp.  619.  620. 
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and  indifieience,  ^tli  -which  its  belief  of  abstract  axioms  is 
necessitated — by  regarding,  in  short,  the  moral  Beason  and  the 
Free-Will,  in  their  living  synthesis,  as  the  dominant  faculty  and 
seat  of  authority  in  the  human  soul,  this  system  of  philosophy 
not  only  securest  belief  in  the  truths  of  Theism,  but  at  the  same 
time  builds  up  and  strengthens  the  human  mind.  Mental  behef^ 
in  this  system,  has  the  element  of  Will  in  it.  .  The  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  existence  e.  g,  is  behoved  not  merely  passively  and  jfrom 
the  mere  mechanic  structure  of  the  intellect,  as  the  axioms  of 
Geometry  are,  but  to  a  certain  extent  by  free  self-determination. 
The  individual  beheves  in  the  essential  difierence  between  Right 
and  Wrong,  partly  because  he  tdlL  beheve  it,  and  not  because  it 
is  impossible  to  sophisticate  luimself  into  the  disbelief  of  it.  On 
this  theory  man  becomes  responsible  for  his  beUef,  even  in  respect 
to  the  first  principles  of  Morals  a^^d  Religion,  and  thus  feels  all 
tiie  stimulation  of  a  free  and  therefore  haasardous  position. 

And  this  brings  us  back  again  to  the  intensely  theistic  charac- 
ter of  this  philosophy.  It  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  Personal 
and  the  Spiritual,  and  not  in  the  least  in  the  Impersonal  and  the 
Natural.  Drawing  in  the  outset,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  a 
distinct  and  broad  lin^  between  these  two  realms,  it  keeps  them 
apart  from  each  other,  by  affirming  a  difierence  in  essence,  and 
steadfastly  resists  any,  and  every,  attempt  to  amalgamate  them 
into  one  sole  substance.  The  doctrine  of  Creation,  and  not  of 
emanation  or  of  modification,  is  the  doctrine  by  which  it  con- 
structs its  theory  of  the  Universe,  and  the  doctrine  of  responsible 
self-determination  and  not  of  irresponsible  natural  develc^ment, 
is  the  doctrine  by  which  it  constructs  its  systems  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion. 

2.  Li  the  second  place,  we  think  that  this  author  is  worthy  of 
study,  for  his  general  method  of  Theologizing,  and  as  an  able 
defender  and  expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on  grounds 
of  reason  and  philosophy. 

In  treating  of  this  point,  we  shall  be  led  to  speak  of  Coleridge 
in  his  other  principal  character  of  a  Theologian.  In  regard  tc 
his  general  merits  under  this  head,  there  is,  both  in  this  countrj 
and  in  Great  Britain,  more  difierence  of  opinion  than  in  regard  tc 
his  general  merits  as  a  Philosopher.  We  are  inclined  to  the  be 
lief,  however,  that  there  is  a  growing  confidence  in  the  substan 
tial  orthodoxy  of  his  theological  opinions,  and  that  it  is  coming  U 
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be  the  belief,  even  of  those  who  do  not  sympathize  -with  his  phil* 
oeophical  opinions,  and  of  course  not,  therefore,  with  his  method 
of  unfolding  and  defending  the  traths  of  Christianity,  that  the 
name  of  Coleridge  deserves  to  he  associated  with  those  of  the 
gr^t  English  Divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  his 
views  do  not  differ  fundamentally  &om  that  body  of  Christian 
doctrine,  "which  had  its  first  systematic  origin  in  the  head  and 
heart  of  Augustine.  We  are  ourselves  firm  in  the  belief,  that  the 
theology  of  Coleridge^  notwithstandiog  variations  on  some  points, 
of  which  "we  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  which  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  regard  as  insignificant,  is  yet  heartily  and  fully  on  the 
Augustinian  side  of  that  controversy,  which  after  all,  makes  up 
the  pith  and  substance  of  dogmatic  church  history.  Even  in  re- 
lation to  the  difierence  between  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
schemes, — schemes  which,  though  essentially  the  same  with  the 
Aiigustinian  and  Pelagian,  yet  have  a  narrower  swepp,  and  there- 
fore allow  their  adherents  less  latitude  of  movement, — even  in 
relation  to  these  two  schemes,  respecting  which  there  is  such  a 
shrinking  in  the  English  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  strongly- 
pronounced  tone  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  firom  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  Coleridge  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  that  '*  Calvin- 
ism (Archbishop  Leighton's  for  example),  compared  with  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Arminianism,  is  as  the  lamb  in  the  wolfs  skin,  to  the 
wolf  in  the  lamb's  skin :  the  one  is  cruel  in  phrases,  the  other  in 
the  doctrine."* 

If  the"  reader  will  peruse  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by 
Cderidge,  as  far  back  as  1816,t  he  will  find  that  he  expresses 
his  solemn  belief  in  the  Personality  and  Tri-unity  of  Grod,  the  free 
and  guilty  Fall  of  man,  the  Redemption  of  man  by  the  incarna- 
tion and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Begeneration  of  the 
human  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  if  he  will  further  peruse  the 
development  of  Coleridge's  views,  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection 
especially,  on  these  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  will  find 
that,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  subject  of  Redemption 
technically  denominated  Justification,  Coleridge  did  not  shrink 
frmn  the  most  thorough-going  statements.  No  divine— not  even 
Calvin  himself— ever  expressed  himself  more  decidedly  than  this 
author,  m.  regard  to  such  points  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the 
depth  and  totality  of  man's  apostasy,  and  the  utter  bondage  and 

♦  lit  EenL,  Works,  V.  p.  200.  f  1^*- ^™-»  ^^^^  V- P- ^'^ 
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helplessness  of  the  fallen  will :  and  the  mere  novice  in  theology 
knows  that  profound  and  thorough  views  of  Sin,  lie  at  the  foun 
dation  of  all  depth,  comprehensiveness,  and  correctness,  in  a 
general  theological  system. 

It  is  rare,  very  rare,  in  the  history  of  literature,  to  find  a  mind 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  pursuits  of  Philosophy  and  Poetry  as 
was  that  of  Coleridge,  at  the  same  time  deeply  and  increasingly 
interested  in  theological  studies  and  specidations  :  and  still  more 
rars  to  find  the  Philosopher  and  the  Poet  so  thoroughly  committed 
to  Ibe  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  Compare 
Coleridge,  for  example,  with  his  learned  and  able  contemporary 
in  Philosophy,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  observe  the  wide  diiP- 
ference  between  the  two  men,  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  each 
to  the  so-called  Evangelical  system.  Compare  him  again  with  his 
contemporary  and  friend,  the  poet  Southey,  and  notice  the  same 
wide  diflerence,  in  the  same  respect.  Neither  Mackintosh  nor 
Southey  seem  to  have  had  that  profound  and  living  consciousness 
of  the  truth  of  such  doctrines,  as  those  of  Sin  and  Kedemption, 
which  imparts  so  much  of  the  theological  character  to  Coleridge, 
and  which  would  justify  his  being  placed  among  the  Divines  of 
England,  were  not  Theology,  in  this  as  in  too  many  other  in- 
stances, thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  less  noble  but  more  impos- 
ing departments  of  Philosophy  and  Poetry.  He  tells  us  that  he 
was  drawn  off  from  Poetry  by  the  study  of  Philosophy ;  and  the 
account  we  gather  of  his  studies  and  reflections  during  the  last 
quarter  of'  his  life,  shows  that  he  was  drawn  off — so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  permits  this — ^firom  Philosophy  itself  by  Theol- 
ogy ;  or  rather  that  the  one  passed  over  into  the  other. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this  mind,  having  received  such  a 
profound  discipline  in  Philosophy,  and  that  too  a  spiritual  and 
theistifc  Philosophy,  and  being  led  both  by  its  original  tendency 
and  the  operation  of  Divine  Grace,  to  the  study  and  defence  of 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  on  grounds  of  reason,  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  be  a  guide  and  aid  to  reflection  in  this  direction. 
We  do  not  recommend  Coleridge  to  the  student  as  the  author  of 
a  theological  system,  but  rather  as  the  defender  and  expounder 
of  a  general  method  of  inquiry  and  reflection  upon  theological 
doctrines,  in  the  highest  degree  fruitful  and  sound.  Indeed,  what 
we  have  said  of  Coleridge^s  lack  of  systematizing  and  constructive 
ability  in  the  department  of  Philotsophy,  applies  with  still  more 
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fi>rce  to  hiiu  as  a  Theologian.  The  longest  and  most  contmuous 
statements,  that  Coleridge  has  made  upon  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  to  be  found  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection^  and  yet  the 
general  character  of  this  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  his 
prose  productions,  is  aphoristic.  The  aphoristic  method  is  obvi- 
ously not  the  best  by  which  to  convey  opinions  upon  so  intrinsi- 
cally systematic  and  systematized  themes  as  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity :  much  less  therefore  can  this  method  be  employed 
successfully,  in  constructing  a  whole  theological  system.  Still  as 
an  aid  to  reflection,  as  inducing  a  general  style  of  thinking,  and 
manner  of  imfolding  and  defending  truth,  this  method  has  some 
decided  advantages  over  that  of  the  connected  treatise.  It  allows 
of  more  mental  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  fosters  orig- 
inal reflection  more,  than  a  work  finished  in  all  its  parts  and  de- 
tails. "  For,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  as  young  men,  when  they  knit 
and  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  further  stature,  so 
knowledge,  while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  observations,  it  is  in 
growth ;  but  when  it  is  once  comprehended  in  exact  methods,  it 
may  perchance  be  further  polished  and  illustrated,  and  accommo- 
dated for  use  and  practice ;  but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and 
substance."* 

yfe  regard  the  general  method  of  Theologizing  induced  by  the 
reflections  of  Coleridge  upon  theological  doctrines  as.  eminently 
profound  and  comprehensive.  It  leads  the  student  to  prize  first 
of  all,  depth)  breadth,  and  certainty,  in  his  own  views,  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  It  does  this  by  teaching  as  its  first  and 
great  lesson,  that  "  the  scheme  of  Christianity  though  not  discov- 

*  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  L 

Conaonant  with  this  are  the  following  remarks  of  Schleiermacher  :^ 
Denn  erinnert  euch  nur,  wie  wenige  von  d^ien,  welche  aof  einem  eiganen 
Wege  in  das  innre  der  Natur  und  des  Geistes  eingedrungen  sind  und  deren 
gegenseites  Yerhaltnisz  midinnere  Harmonie  in  einem  eigenen  lichte  ange- 
Bchaut  und  dargestellt  haben,  wie  dennoch  nur  wenige  von  ihnen  gleich  ein 
System  ihres  Erkeimens  hingestellt,  sondern  vielmehr  fast  alle  in  einer  zarte- 
ren,  sollte  es  auch  sein  zerbrechlicheren,  Form  ihre  Entdeckkungan  mitgeth- 
eilt  haben.  Und  wenn  Ihr  dagegen  auf  die  Systeme  seht  in  alien  Schulen ;  wie 
oft  diese  nicht  anders  sind  als  der  Sitz  und  die  Pflanzst^tte  des  todten 
Buchstabens,  weil  namlich  mit  seltenen  Ausnahmen,  der  selbstbildende 
Oeist  der  hohen  Betraehtung  zu  fiuehtig  ist  und  zu  frei  fiir  die  strengea 
Formeo.  Jieden  Veber  die  Jteli^ion,    JErtte  Ml$ 
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erable  by  human  reason,  is  yet  in  accordance  vnih  it/'*  and  that 
all  reflection  upon  the  truths  of  Scripture  ought  therefore  to  carry 
the  mind  down  into  deeper  and  deeper  depths  of  its  own  being, 
and  result  in  the  most  absolute  and  unassailable  conviction  that 
Divine  Revelation  is  likewise  Divine  Reason.  The  influence  of 
Coleridge's  speculations  is  to  produce  and  establbh  the  belief 
that  there  is  no  inward  and  necessary  contradiction  between  Faith 
and  Reason,  but  that  when  both  are  traced  to  their  ultimate  and 
central  unity,  Faith,  in  the  phrase  of  Heinroth,t  will  be  seen  to 
be  undeveloped  and  unconscious  Reason,  and  Reason  again,  this 
same  Faith,  developed,  self-conscious,  and  self-intelligent :  in  other 
words,  that  when  the  believer  shall  have  been  raised  by  the  high- 
est ^ade  of  Christian  consciousness  to  the  highest  grade  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  he  will  see  that  the  unquestioning  and  childlike 
docility  with  which  he  trusted  and  rested  in  the  truths  and  mys- 
teries of  Christianity,  was  the  most  rational  of  all  mental  acts, 
and  the  most  philosophic  of  all  mental  processes.  That  this 
absolute  consciousness  can  be  perfectly  reached,  even  by  the 
most  profound  and  holiest  soul  while  in  the  flesh,  we  for  one 
deny ;  for  the  same  reason  that,  within  the  sphere  of  life  and 
practice,  we  deny  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  perfection  here  on 
earth.  But  that  this  knowledge,  this  insight  into  the  identity 
of  the  revelation  of  God,  with  the  reason  of  God,  is  a  reality,  and 
may  be  striven  after,  and  that  in  its  perfect  completeness  it  will 
be  attained  by  the  human  spirit  when  it  has  ceased  to  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  has  been  the  steadfast  belief  of  the  holy  and  the 
wise,  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  There  is  a  point,  a 
flnal  centre,  where  faith  and  insight  meet,  even  in  regard  to  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  to  this  point  the  earnest  straining 
eye  of  Christian  speculation,  has  in  all  ages  steadily  turned.  This 
point  is  at  once  the  mysterious  power  that  attracts,  and  the  goal 
where  the  whole  mighty  tendency  is  to  come  to  a  rest.  Only  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  problem  is  not  in  its  own  nature  absurd 
and  insoluble,  but  that  by  a  legitimate  method,  Christian  Philos- 
ophy may  draw  nearer  and  nearer  its  solution,  even  here  in  space 
and  time,  can  we  account  for  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Theol- 
ogy at  all.  How  far  Coleridge  has  contributed  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  method  to  the  scientific  statement  and  philosophical 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  generally  what  his 
*  Biographia  Literaria  sub  fine.  f  Anthropologie,  S.  21d. 
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positiTe  merits  aie  in  respect  to  this  relation  of  PhilosopHy  to  Roy* 
elation,  is  a  question  to  which  we  wpuld  devote  a  shott  space. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  The  Trinity y  upon  which  his 
thoughts  seem  to  have  centered  during  his  latter  life,  the  position 
which  he  took,  that  this  doctrine,  though  mysterious  is  yet  rational, 
and  is  therefore  a  legitimate  object  of  investigation  for  a  rational 
mind,  at  first  sight  seems  to  extend  the  sphere  of  Christian  spec- 
ulation beyond  its  proper  limits.  For  the  last  two  centuries  it 
has  been  customary  among  English  and  Ameripan  theologians  to 
^receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  purely  on  the  ground  of  its  be- 
ing revealed  in  Scripture,  and  attempts  to  establish  its  rationality 
and  intrinsic  necessity,  have,  in  the  main,  been  deprecated.  It 
has  not  always  been  so.  In  some  ages  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nnity  of  the  Divine  Being,  was  the  battle-ground  of  the  church,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Christian  mind  has  never 
leached  a  deeper  depth  in  metaphysical  philosophy,  than  that  to 
which  it  was  compelled  to  sink,  by  the  acute  objections  of  Arian- 
ism  and  Sabellianism.  Let  any  one  thoughtfully  peruse  the  creeds 
that  had  their  origin  in  these  controversies,  and  see  with  what 
masterly  care  and  ability,  the  orthodox  mind,  in  spite  of  all  the 
imperfections  of  human  language,  strove  to  express  the  idea  with 
which  it  was  laboring,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Arian,  the  SabeUian 
and  Tritheistic  ideas  of  the  Diviile  Nature,  and  then  ask  himself 
if  there  is  not  something  of  the  mental,  something  of  the  national, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  a 
legitimate  object  of  contemplation  for  the  hiunan  mind,  and  to 
some  extent  a  guide  to  its  inquiry.  How  could  a  man  hke  Atha- 
nasius,  fi>r  example,  contend  so  earnestly,  and  with  such  truth  of 
counter-statement,  against  a  false  idea,  unless  he  had  the  true 
Idea  somewhat  clear  in  his  own  mind  to  contend /or.  And  if  it 
be  said  that  this  was  derived  from  the  bare  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  the  whole  controversy  between  the  contending 
parties  hinged  upon  the  citation  of  proof  texts,  the  question 
arises  : — how  came  Athanasius  to  see  such  a  different  truth  in 
those  texts  from,  that  which  lus  opponents  saw  in  them  ?  Sup- 
pose a  transfer  of  consciousness — suppose  that  the  inward  convic- 
tions and  notions,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  possessed  by 
Arius,  could  have  been  carried  over  into  the  min.d  of  Athanasius, 
would  the  letter  of  these  proof-texts  have  contained  the  same 
spirit  or  meaning  fi)r  him,  that  they  actually  did  ?     For  it  must 
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be  recollected  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  funiish  ready-formed,  a 
Bystematic  and  scientific  statement  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 
How  then  came  the  orthodox  mind  to  derive  its  own  sharply-de- 
fined dogma  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  heterodox  mind  its  own 
equally  sharply-defined  dogma  from  the  very  same  Scriptures,  un- 
less each  hrought  an  antecedent  interpreting  Idea  into  the  con- 
troversy ?  We  do  not  by  any  means  suppose  that  this  orthodox 
Idea  of  the  Trinity,  sprang  up  in  the  orthodox  mind  at  this  par- 
ticular instant  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  a  slow  formation,  and  had 
come  down  from  the  beginning,  as  the  joint  product  of  Scriptural 
teaching  and  rational  reflection,  but  was  brought  out,  by  this 
controversy,  into  a  greater  clearness  and  fulness  than  it  had  ever> 
before  appeared  in,  outside  of  the  circle  of  inspired  minds.  But 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  now  an  Idea  in  the  mind 
of  the  chiMTchi  and  therefore  contained  a  mental  element  by  virtue 
of  which,  it  was  a  legitimate  object  of  rational  contemplation,  and 
not  a  mere  letter  upon  the  page  of  Scripture,  is  the  point  we 
wished  to  bring  out. 

Now  we  think  it  a  return  to  an  older  and  better  -view  of  the 
subject,  and  not  a  mere  novelty,  that  Coleridge  was  disposed  to 
affirm,  that  whether  it  can  be  distinctly  and  iully  shown  or  not, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  rational  doctrine,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  theme  altogether  forbidden  to  the  theologian  because  it 
stands  in  no  sort  of  relation  to  a  human  intelligence.  We  beheve 
that  the  position,  taken  by  him  in  common  with  the  spiritual 
school  of  theologians  in  Germany,  between  whose  general  views 
in  theology,  and  those  of  Coleridge  there  is  much  affinity,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  contains  the  only  adequate  and  final 
answer  to  the  standing  objection  of  Pantheism : — viz.  that  an  In- 
finite Being  can  not  be  personal,  because  all  personal  self-con- 
sciousness implies  limitation — ^is  a  valuable  one  for  both  Philoso- 
phy and  Theology.  It  proposes  a  high  aim  for  both  of  these 
sciences,  and  provided  the  investigation  be  conducted  in  the  Hght 
of  Scripture  and  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  for  the  very 
purpose  of  destroying  the  pantheistic  conception  of  the  Deity,  into 
which  such  abstruse  and  recondite  speculation  we  confess  is  very 
apt  to  run,*  we  have  little  fear,  that  the  cause  of  true  philosophy 
and  rehgion  will  suffer  from  the  attempt.     Whether  the  attempt 

*  The  Trinity  of  Hegel  is  an  example. 
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be  succHsM  or  not,  surely  it  is  honoring  Divine  Sevelation,  and 
that  body  of  systematic  knowledge  which  has  sprung  up  out  of 
it,  to  affirm  with  Julius  Muller»  that  "  the  Christian  Religion  aa 
it  lies  in  the  New  Testament,  contains  the  fundamental  elements 
of  a  perfect  system  of  philosophy  in  itself — that  there  can  not  be 
a  real  reconciliation  between  Philosophy  and  Christianity,  if  such 
reponcihation  must  come  in  irom  without,  and  that  such  a  recon- 
ciliation is  possible  only  as  it  is  merely  an  unfolding  of  that  which 
is  already  contained  by  implication  in  Christianity  :  and  hence 
that  it  must  be  possible  to  find,  from  the  inunediate  contents  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  as  its  metaphysical  complement,  ultimate 
and  absolutely  scientific  statements  relative  to  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  world,  and  their  mutual  relations,  in  such  way  aa 
that  they  shall  of  themselves  constitute  a  system  of  Christian 
Philosophy."* 

Furthermore,  whether  the  attempt  to  construct  the  doctrine  of 
>(he  Trinity  philosophically,  succeed  or  not,  the  mere  recognition 
/  of  the  fact  that  it  is  grounded  in  reason,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
/  Divine  Nature,  cuts  the  root  of  the  doctrine  of  a  merely  modal 
I   Trinity:    a   heresy  which  was   revived  by  the   contemplative 
I  Schleiermacher.     If  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  has  a  rational  ne- 
Vcessity,  i.  e.  a  necessity  in  the  Qivine  Essence  itself-r-if  God,  in 
Order  to  he  personal  and  self-conscious,  and  not  merely  that  He 
may  manifest  Himself,  must  be  Triune — ^then  it  follows  that  a 
mere  Trinity  of  manifestation,  whatever  it  may  do  for  other  be- 
ings than  the  Deity,  leaves  the  Deity  himself  destitute  of  self-con- 
sciousness.    The  position  of  the  Christian  Theology  is,  that  irre- 
spective of  His  manifestation  in  the  universe,  antecedent  to  the 
Creation,  and  in  the  solitude  of  His  own  eternity,  God  is  person- 
ally self-conscious  and  therefore  Triune — absolutely  self-sufficient 
and  therefore  needing  to  undergo  no  process  of  development  and  / 
manifestation,  in  order  to  absolute  plenitude  and  perfection  of  I 
existence.     By  affirming  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  an 
absolutely  rational  and   necessary  one,  because  the   Trinity  is 
grounded  in  the  Divine  Essence,  the  doctrine  of  a  relative  and 
modal  Trinity  is  logically  precluded. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  speculations  themselves,  of  Coleridge, 
upon  this  doctrine,  he  undoubtedly  received  the  theological  state- 
ment of  it,  corftained  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  the  truth,  and  en- 

*  Lehre  von  der  Siinde^  Bd.  i  SS.  7,  8, 9. 
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deayored,  from  this  a^  a  point  of  departure,  to  origiiiate%  corres- 
ponding philosophical  determination  of  the  doctrine.     How  much 
he  has  actually  contrihuted  to  the  scientific  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, each  reader  will  decide  for  himself.     We  are  free  to  say  for 
ourselyes,  that  we  think  Coleridge  committed  an  error  in  leaving 
the  scheme  of  the  Triad  for  that  of  the  Tetrad,  in  his  construction. 
The  symbols  of  the  Church,  and  the  Christian  mind,  proceed 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  simple  Triad,  which  is  also  a  Monad, 
and  hence  teach  a  Trinity  m  Unity  and  a  Unity  in  Trinity.    Cole- 
ridge, on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Pagan 
Trinity,  of  which  hints  are  to  be  found  in  Plato,  and  which  can 
be  traced  back  as  far  as  Pythagoras — ^the  scheme  namely  of  a 
Monad   logically  anterior  to,  and   other  than,  the  Triad— of  a 
Monad  which  originally  is  not  a  Triad,  but  becomes  one — ^where- 
by four  factors  are  introduced  into  the  problem.     The  error  in 
this  scheme  consists  in  this  its  assumption  of  an  aboriginal  Unity 
existing  primarily  by  itself,  and  in  the  order  of  nature,  before  a 
Trinity— of  a  ground  for  the  Trinity,  or,  in  Coleridge*s  phrase,  a 
prothesis,  which  is  not  in  its  own  nature  either  triune  or  personal, 
but  is  merely  the  impersonal  base  from  which  the  Trinity  proper 
is  evolved.     In  this  way,  we  think,  a  process  of  development  i» 
introduced  into  the  Godhead  which  is  incompatible  with  its  im- 
mutable perfection,  and  with  that  golden  position  of  the  school- 
men that  God  is  actus  purissimtis  sine  tdla  potentialitate. 
There  is  no  latency  in  the  Divine  Being.     He  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever.     We  think  we  see  in  this  scheme  of 
Coleridge,  the  influence  of  the  pantheistic  conception  of  potential- 
ity, instead  of  the  theistic  conception  of  self-completeness,  and 
that  if  he  had  taken  the  distinct  and  full  personality  of  the  finite 
spirit,  as  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Infinite  Personality,  and 
having  steadfastly  contemplated  the  necessary  conditions  of  self- 
consciousness  in  man,  had  merely  freed  them  from  the  limitations 
of  the  Finite — of  time  and  degree— =he  would  have  been  more 
successful,  certainly  more  continuous  and  progressive.     While  we 
say  this,  however,  we  are  far  from  believing  that  Coleridge's 
practical  faith  as  a  Christian  in  the  Trinity,  was  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  this  tendency  to  modalism  in  his  speculative  construc- 
tion of  the  doctrine — a  modalism,  too,  which,  as  we  have  re- 
marked above,  is  logically,  and  ought  actually  "^o  have  been, 
precluded  by  the  position  which  he  heartily  adopted,  of  the  in- 
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tzmsic  rationality  and  necessity  of  the  doctrine.  Few  minds  m 
the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  we  belieye,  have 
had  more  awful  and  adoring  views  of  the  Triune  God,  or  have 
bowed  down  in  more  absolute  and  lowly  worship  befi>re  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  reflections  of  Coleridge  upon  the  great  and  important 
doctrine  of  Sin,  we  regar^  as  of  the  highest  worth  both  in  a 
practical  and  speculative  respect.  Indeed  a  profound  con- 
sciousness of  Sin  in  the  heart,  and  a  correspondingly  profound 
theory  of  it  in  the  head,  axe  fundamental  to  all  depth  and 
soundness  of  view  in  the  general  domain  of  Theology.  Cole- 
ridge speaks  in  several  places  of  his  renunciation  of  Socinian- 
ism  and  reception  of  Trinitarianism  as  resulting  from  a  change 
in  his  philosophical  opinions  :  of  a  Spiritual  Philosophy  as'  the 
means  of  bringing  him  to  a  Spiritual  Heligion.  Without  deny- 
ing the  co-operation  of  this  influence,  we  are  yet  incline(Pto 
the  belief,  that  in  his  dase,  as  in  that  of  Augustine  and  of  men  of 
a  strongly  contemplative  bent,  generally,  the  change  from  error 
to  truth  had  its  first  and  deepest  source  in  that  profound  and  bit- 
ter experience  of  an  evil  nature,  which  every  child  of  Adam  must 
pass  through  before  reaching  peace  of  soul,  and  which  more  than 
any  other  experience,  carries  the  mind  down  into  the  depths  of 
both  the  nature  of  man  and  of  God.  The  biographical  materials 
for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  spirituality,  and  religious  experi- 
ence, of  Coleridge,  are  exceedingly  meagre,  but  there  is  full  reason 
for  believing,  from  the  gushes  of  tender  devotional  feeling  that 
burst  up  spontaneously,  and  with  the  utmost  unconsciousness,  on 
the  slightest  hint  or  occasion,'^  that  a  most  profound  Christian 
experience  lay  warm  and  tremulous  under  the  whole  of  his  cul- 
ture and -character.  We  think  we  can  see  plainly  in  those  most 
touching  expresdons  of  a  sense  of  bondage  which  sometimes  es- 
cape from  him,  that  Coleridge  in  common  vrith  the  vrise  and 
the  holy  of  all  ages,  was  slowly  but  triumphantly  fighting  through 
that  great  fight  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  which,  far  more 
than  the  richness  of  a  merely  human  endowment,  is  the  secret 
of  that  lofty  and  melancholy  interest  with  which,  even  if  person- 
ally unacquainted  vrith  the  struggle,  every  truly  nobld  and 
thoughtful  mind,  contemplates  the  lives  of  tliose  elect  spirits  whom 
God's  grace  has^osen  as  its  distinguished  organs  of  manifesta- 

•  See  Table  Talk,  Works,  VL  pp.  82S  (Note),  82T  (Note),  4T8  (Note).  fi2T  • 
and  Lit  Rem.,  Works,  V.  pp^  19-21,  868,  872,  290. 
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tion — ^that  imeartlily  contest  which,  more  than  all  else,  is  the 
secret  of  that  superior  charm,  which  sets  the   Confessions   of 
.  Augustine  as  high  above  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  as  the 
heavens  are  above  the  earth.     In  this  connection  we  beUeve  that 
the  opium-eating  of  Coleridge,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  in  a  pharisaic  spirit  by  those  who  had  small  if  any  knoivl- 
edge  of  that  publican-like  humility  and  lowly  self-despair  which 
is  the  heart  and  kernel  of  a  Christian,  as  distinguished  from  a 
merely  pagan  or  ethnic,  character,  was  the  occasion,  as  are  all 
evil  habits  in  the  regenerate  soul,  of  this  deep  and  continually 
deepening  religious  consciousness :  and  that  if  that  peculiarity, 
which  resulted  from  this  struggle  with  an  evil  habit,  were  to  be 
taken  out  of  Coleridge's  experience  as  a  Christian,  it  would  lose 
much  of  its  depth,  expanse,  and  true   elevation.     We  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  when  told,  "  the  tale  of  his  long  and  pas- 
sioAte  struggle  with,  and  final  victory  over,  the  habit,  will  form 
one  of  the  brightest,  as  well   as  most  interesting  traits  of  the 
moral  and  religious  being  of  this  humble,  this  exalted,  Christian."* 
The  pious-minded  believer  who  finds  an  analogy  in  his  own  ex- 
perience to  this  struggle  with  the  relics  of  an  evil  nature,  and  the 
ixulj  philosophic  inquirer  who  traces  the  Christian  life  to  its  hid- 
den and  lowest  springs,  are  both  of  them  alike,  far  better  quali- 
fied to  be  judges  and  censors  over  such  a  frailty  and  sin,  as  the 
one  in  question,  than  those  moralists,  who  are  precluded,  as  of 
old,  from  both  the  reception  and  the  apprehension  of  an  evan- 
gelical spirit,  by  their  self-righteousness,  and  whose  so-called  re- 
ligion is  that  merely  negative  thing,  which  owes  its  origin  not  to 
the  conflict  of  grace  with  sin,  but  to  an  excess  of  lymph  in  the 
blood. 

Coleridge's  view  of  Sin,  which  is  to  be  found  the  most  fully 
expressed  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection^  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  view  of  the  "Will,  that  it  is  necessary  to  direct  attention 
to  the  nature  and  functions  of  this  important  faculty.  The  place 
which  the  "Will  holds  in  his  system  of  philosophy  was  briefly  al- 
luded to  under  that  head.  As  the  Spiritual,  i.  e.  self-determined, 
principle  in  man,  it  stands  over  against  all  that  is  strictly  and 
merely  Natural  in  him,  in  the  sharpest  opposition.  In  the  idea 
and  plan  of  the  human  soul  it  was  intended  to  control  and  sub- 
ject to  its  own  rational  self-determination  all  the  functions  and 
*  H.  N.  Coleridge's  Prefetoe  to  the  Table  Talk,  Works,  VL  p.  252. 
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operationB,  all  the  appetencies  and  tendencies  of  a  Nature  which, 
nnallied  with  such  a  higher  Spiritual  power,  would  be  as  irrespon- 
sible»  because  as  necessitated  in  its  development,  in  man,  as 
'we  find  it  to  be  in  the  brute.  All  radical  deterioration,  there- 
fore, in  the  human  soul,  must  begin  in  the  seZ/'-determined  part 
of  it,  for  this  is  the  only  point  at  which  a  radical^  responsiMe 
change  can  be  introduced,  and  from  which  it  can  evc^e.  A 
mere  Nature,  as  in  the  case  of  irrational  and  irresponsible  exist- 
oaces,  is  not  capable  of  either  a  radical  deterioration  or  a  radical 
improyement.  It  must  develop  itself  in  the  main,  and  substan- 
tially, in  accordance  with  what  has-been  inlaid  in  it.  There  are, 
therefore,  in  the  world  of  Nature  as  distinguished  from,  that  of 
Spirit,  no  radical  changes — ^no  terrible  catastrophes  like  the  fall 
of  the  Will,  no  glorious  recoveries  like  its  renovation.  There  is, 
and  must  be,  within  the  realm  of  the  strictly  Natural,  only  one 
uniform  evolution,  in  one  continuous  and  endless  line,  because  the 
development  can  not,  by  a  free  act,  go  bebind  itself,  and  alter  the 
basis  from  which  it  proceeds. . 

Sin,  therefore,  as  involving  a  radical  change  in  the  character, 
development,  and  history  of  the.  human  soul  originates  in  the 
Will.  K  man  were  a  mere  creature  of  Nature,  his  development 
would  go  on  with  the  same  necessary  uniformity  with  which  a 
crystal  or  a  tree  is  built  up  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Na* 
ture.  But  he  is  also  a  Spiritual,  i.  e.  seZ/'-determined,  creature, 
and  hence  that  possibihty  of  sinning  which  has  become  a  dread- 
ful actuahty.  By  virtue  of  this  power,  man  is  capable  of  throw-  / 
ing  himself  out  of  the  normal  line  of  deyelopnaent  prescribed  for  I 
him  by  his  Creator,  and  of  beginning  by  an  absolute  beginning, 
a  character,  a  course,  and  career,  the  precise  contrary  to  the  right 
and  ideal  one. 

Without  going  into  further  detail  in  regard  to  Sin  as  origina- 
ting within  the  sphere  of  freedom — a  point  upon  which  there  is  no 
controveisy  aqiong  those  who  hold  to  the  existence  of  Sin  at  all 
— we  wish  to  allude  as  concisely  as  possible  to  the  idea  of  the 
Wni  itself  as  held  by  Coleridge,  and  as  it  is  found  generally,  we 
think,  in  the  Platonic  as  distinguished  from  the  Locke  Calvinism. 
For  the  doctrine  of  Sin  assumes  a  very  different  form,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  totally  difierent  results,  both  in  speculative  and 
practical  theology,  according  as  the  idea  of  the  Will  is  capacious, 
deep,  and  exhaustive,  or  the  Contrary.     If  the  Will  is  regarded 
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as  merely  the  faculty  of  single  choices,  or  particular  volitionB,  the 
Sin  that  has  its  origin  in  it,  must  necessarily  he  atomic — ^a  mere 
series  of  single  and  isolated  acts,  or  in  the  technics  of  theology, 
actual  and  conscious  transgressions.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Will  is  regarded  as  the  power  of  determining  the  whole  soul,  and 
the  sold  as  a  whole,  to  an  ultimate  end  of  living,  the  Sin  that  has 
its  origin  in  it,  is  dynamic — an  immanent  process  or  state  of  the 
Will,  having  the  unity,  depth,  and  totality  of  a  nature,  and  in 
theological  phf aseology,  is  an  evil  nature,  from  which  all  actual 
and  voUtionary  transgressions  proceed.     This  distinction  hetween 
the  volitionary  and  th^  voluntary  power — a  distinction  plainly 
marked  hy  the  Latin  aa^bitrium  and  voltmtas,  and  equally  plainly 
hy  the  German  WiUkuhr  and  WiUe — is  important,  not  only  in- 
trinsically, hut,  in  order  to  an  apprehension  of  Coleridge's  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which  we  think  does  not  difier 
materially  from  that  of  Augustine  and  the  Reformers.     For  al- 
though Coleridge  insists  earnestly  and  at  length  upon  the  doctrine 
of  free  self-determination,  he  is  equally  earnest  and  decided  in 
affirming  the  ahsolute  hondage  and  helplessness  of  the  fallen 
human  Will.    According  to  him,  the  Will  is  capahle  of  ahsolutely 
originating  its  states — ^its  holy  state  only  in  concurrence  with,  and 
aided  by,  the  One  Holy  Will  which  is  the  ground  and  support  of 
all  finite  holiness,  and  its  sinful  state  without  any  aid  or  concur- 
rence, on  the  part  of  the  Infinite  Will — ^but  when  the  evil  moral 
state  has  once  been  originated,  and  the  Will  has  once  responsibly 
formed  its  sinful  character  and  nature,  a  central  radical  change 
in  the  direction  and  tendency  of  this  faculty  is,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  then  out  of  its  power.     For  the  Will  is  not  the 
surface-faculty  of  single  volitions,  over  which  the  indii^dual  has 
arbitrary  control,  but  that  central  and  inmost  active  principle, 
into  which  all  the  powers  of  knowing  and  feeling  are  grafted,  as 
into  the  very  core  and  substance  of  the  personality  itself.    So 
that  when  the  Will,  in  this  full  and  adequate  sense  of  the  word, 
puts  forth  its  self-movement,  it  takes  the  whole  soul  along  with 
it,  from  centre  to  circumference,  leaving  no  remainder  of  power 
in  reserve,  by  which  the  eating  direction  of  its  movement  can 
be  reversed.     The  fall  of  the  Will,  therefore,  though  a  free  and 
self-moved  procedure,  brings  this  faculty  into  such  a  relation  to 
holiness,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  recover  itself  back 
into  its  prixnitive  state :  it  being  A  contradiction,  to  attribute  a 
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power  of  being  J^oly,  to  a  faculty,  the  whole  of  whose  power  is 
already  absorbed  in  an  unintennittent  determination  to  be  evil. 
The  Wm  as  thus  conceived,  is  a  unit  and  a  unity,  and  having 
once  freely  set  itself  in  the  direction  of  evil,  it  thereby,  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  becomes  powerless  in  respect  to  a  contrary 
direction  :  not  because,  be  it  observed,  of  any  compulsion  from 
without,  but  because  of  the  obstinate  energy  and  overmastering 
momentum  within.  It  is  an  impossibility,  for  Satan  to  cast  out 
Satan,  because  it  is  an  incompatibility. 

Coleridge,  in  short,  while  holding  to  the  doctrine  of  firee  self- 
determination  with  the  serious  earnestness  of  a  philosopher  who 
well  knew  the  vital  importance  of  it  in  a  system  of  Theism — ^the 
doctrine  of  responsible  an4  personal  free-will  being  the  very  and 
only  corrosive  of  all  pantheistic  Naturalism — at  the  same  time 
agreed  with  the  oldest  and  soundest  theology  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  not  affirming  the  existence  of  positive  and  efficient 
power  in  the  fallen  Will,  either  to  recover  itself,  or  to  maintain 
itself  in  holiness,  after  recovery.  "  The  difierence,"  he  says, 
"  between  a  Calvinist  and  a  Priestleyan  Materialist-Necessitarian 
consists  in  this : — the  former  not  only  believes  a  Will,  but  that  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  ego  ipse,  to  the  actual  self,  in  every  moral 
agent ;  though  he  believes  that  in  human  nature,  it  is  an  en- 
slaved, because  a  corrupt  Will.  In  denying  firee-Will  to  the  un- 
regenerate,  he  no  more  denies  WiU,  than  in  asserting  the  poor 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  slaves,  I  deny  them  to  be  men. 
Now^he  latter,  theJPriestleyan,  uses  the  word  Will — ^not  for  any 
distinct  correspondent  power,  but — ioT  the  mere  result  and  aggre- 
gate of  fibres,  motions,  and  sensations ;  in  short  it  is  a  mere  gen- 
eric  tenn  with  him,  just  as  when  we  say,  the  main  current  of  a 
river."*  In  fine  the  fallen  Will  in  relation  to  a  Koly  state — ^in 
relation  to  the  "  new  heart"  of  the  Scriptures — ^is  a  capability 
and  not  an  ability,  a  recipiency  and  not  a  self-sufficient  power, 
because  the  decided  and  positive  energy  of  the  faculty,  its  actual 
and  actuating  power,  is  entirely  enlisted  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
process  of  a  sinfiil  self-determination.  This  sinfiil  self-determination* 
involving  the  whole  soul  into  itself,  and  implicating  all  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  inward  being  of  man^  with  itself,  constitutes  that  evil 
ground  and  nature  below  the  range  of  distinct  consciousness,  from 

*  Literary  RemaiDs,  Works,  V.  p.  448 ;  compare  alse  Aids  to  Reflection ' 
Comment  on  Aphcorism  z..  Works,  L  pp.  271-291. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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which  all  conscious  transgression  proceeds,  and  ^f  which  it  is  the 
phenomenal  manifestation.  In  this  way  Sin  is  seen  to  be  a  single 
indivisible  nature,  or  disposition,  and  not  merely  an  innumerable 
series  of  isolated  acts,  and  this  nature  agaia  is  seen  to  be  essential 
guilt,  because  as  originated  in  a  Will  and  by  a  "Will,  it  is  self^ 
originated  and  self-determined.  In  the  phrase  of  Coleridge  man 
"  receives  a  nature  into  his  Will,  which  by  this  very  act  becomes 
a  corrupt  WiU ;  and  vice  versa  this  WiU  becomes  his  nature  and 
thus  a  corrupt  nature ;"  and  bearing  in  mind  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Nature  and  Spirit,  the  reader  will  see  the  truth 
of  the  further  position  of  this  author,  "  that  a  nature  in  a  Will 
is  as  inconsistent  with  freedom,  as  firee  choice  with  an  incapacity 
of  choosing  aught  but  evil ;  and  that  a  free  power  in  a  nature 
to  fulfil  a  law  above  nature  is  a  startling  paradox  to  the  reason."* 

Respecting  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  therefore,  we  think 
there  is  a  substantial  agreement  between  Coleridge  and  that  form 
of  doctrine  which  has  come  down  in  the  Christian  Church,  aa 
the  best  expression  of  both  the  Christian  experience  and  the 
Christian  reflection  upon  this  momentous  subject;  and  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  a  profound  view  of  Sin  is  the  deep  and 
strong  soil  from  which  all  sound,  healthy,  and  healing  growths 
in  theological  speculation,  shoot  up.  Depth  and  truth  of  theory 
here,  is  the  very  best  preventive  of  errors  and  misconceptions 
elsewhere,  and  the  very  best  mitigation,  and  remedy  for  them,  if 
they  exist. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  soundness  and  fruitfrdness  of 
Coleridge's  general  method  of  Theologizing  ;  of  his  profound  be- 
lief in  the  inward  harmony  of  Reason  and  Revelation,  and  of 
that  instinctive  and  irresistible  desire,  which  he  shared  with  the 
profoundest  theologians  of  all  ages,  to  exhibit  and  establish  this 
harmony.  We  have  also  dwelt  upon  his  views  upon  the  frmda- 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Fall  of  man,  selecting 
these  out  of  the  great  circle  of  Christian  doctrines,  because  th6y 
are  fundamental,  and  in  their  implication  contain  the  whole 
TJhristian  system.  It  is  impossible,  however,  within  the  space 
of  an  essay,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  desirable,  to  pursue  the  opiniond 
of  this  author  through  the  whole  series  of  individual  doctrines, 
and  having,  as  we  think,  shown  his  substantial  agreement,  so  fitf 

*  AidiB  to  Reflection,  Works,  L  p.  281  (Note).    See  also  Notes  on  Jeremy 
Tiy]or*s  XTnum  Neoesaarium.    literary  F^»i»>'^  WorlflB^  V.  pi  IM. 
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u  the  general  type  ahcL  charaoter  of  his  Theology  is  concerned, 
with  the  AugustiBian>  we  pass  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
some  erroneous  and  defective  views  that  cling  to  it. 

Notwithstanding  Qpleridge's  earnest  advocacy  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  self-determining  power  of  the  human  Will,  whereby  the 
origin  of  Sin  is  taken  out  of  the  course  of  Nature  and  ^merely 
Natural  processes,  and  brought  within  the  sphere  of  freedom  and 
amenability  to  justice,  we  think  that  the  idea  of  Gmlt,  though 
by  Ao  means  denied,  or  imrecognized,  either  in  his  personal  expe- 
rience or  his  speculations,  was  not  sufficiently  deep,  clear,-  and 
impressive^  for  him..  Sin,  for  him,  as  for  many  contemplative 
minds  in  the  Christian  Church — as  it  was  for  Origen  in  the  early 
Church,  for  the  Mystical  Theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the 
school  of  Schleiermacher  at  the  present  time — ^was  too  dispropor- 
tionately  the  corruption  and  disharmony  of  the  human  soul,  and 
not  sufficiently  its  gmlt.  Now  the  strongest  motive  which  the 
Theologian,  as  distinguished  from  the  Philosopher,  has  for  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  Free  Will,  is  to  find  an  adequate  and  ra- 
tional ground  for  the  responsibiHty  and  criminaUty  of  the  human 
soul  as  fallen  and  corrupt.  He  is  not  so  anxious,  if  he  is  thought- 
ful and  wise,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  self-determination  in 
reference  to  the  origin  of  holiness  (though  in  this  reference  the 
doctrine  is  important)  as  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  Sin  :  know- 
ing that  while  there  is  little  hazard  in  attributing  too  much  to 
the  Divine  agency,  in  the  production  of  moral  good,  there  is  the 
greatest  of  hazard,  in  implicating  the  Deity  in  the  origin  of  moral 
evil.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  so  determined  an  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  as  Coleridge  was,  should  have 
not  only  seen  that  the  very  essence  of  Sin,  as  self-w^ed,  and 
thereby  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  evil,  consists  in  its 
ill-desert  and  penality,  and  that  therefore  its  first  and  most  im- 
portant relation  is  to  Law  and  Justice,  but  should  especially  have 
allowed  this  view  to  have  moulded  and  shaped  in  a  proper  de- 
gree his  theory  of  Hedemption.  But  the  scheme  which  Coleridge 
presents  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection  is  defective  in  not  insisting  with 
emphasis  upon  the  truth,  that  as  the  essential  nature  of  sin  (by 
virtue  of  which  it  is  different  in  kind  fi^om  all  other  forms  of  evil, 
and  becomes,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  evil  per  se)  is  guUt,  so 
an  essential  element  in  any  remedial  plan  must  be  atonement  or 
expiation.     The  correlate  to  guilt  is  atonement,  and  to  attempt 
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to  satisfy  those  specific  wants  of  the  sinful  soul,  which  spring  out 
of  remorse  of  conscience,  which  is  the  felt  and  living  relation  of 
sin  to  law  and  justice,  hy  a  mere  provision  for  spiritual  sanctifi- 
cation,  however  needed  and  necessary  this  may  be,  in  its  own 
place,   must   be   like  the  attempt  to  satisfy  thirst  with  food. 
Coleridge  was  repelled  from  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement, 
by  some  of  the  mechanical  schemes  and  forms  under  which  it  has 
been  exhibited,  but  if,  as  the  best  theology  of  the  church  has 
generally  done,  he  had  looked  at  it  from  the  view-point  of  the 
absolute  nature  ofjusticey  and  had  brought  it  under  the  category 
of  want  and  correlate — one  of  the  most  vital  of  all,  and  one  with 
which  Coleridge's  own  mind  was  thoroughly  familiar— it  seems 
to  us  that  he  would  have  seen,  that  although  the  terms  ransofn 
eaid  payment  of  a  debt^  when  applied  to  the  agency  of  the  Be- 
deemer,  are  indeed  metaphorical,  the  term  sacrificial  expiation, 
is  not.*^      If  he   had  steadfastly  contemplated  the  subjective 
wants  of  the  human  soul,  while  filled  with  the  consciousness 
of  guilt,  and  before  that  sense  of  corruption  and  those  yearn- 
ings for  holiness  of  heart,  which  are  the  consequent  raUier  than 
antecedent  of  regeneration,  have  sprung  up  in  .it,  and  then  had 
gone  still  farther  and  contemplated  the  dread  objective  ground 
of  this  remorseful  and  guilty  conscience,  in  the  Divine  justice, 
which  through   this  finite   medium,  reveals  itself  against  all 
unrighteousness,  he  would  have  seen  as  the  Augustines,  the 
Anselms,  the  Calvins,  and  the  Howes  have  seen,  that  there  is  a 
rational  necessity  for  tFe  expiation  of  guilt — a  necessity  founded 
secondarily,  in  the  rational  nature  and  moral  wants  of  man,  and 
therefore  primarily,  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  that  infinitely 
Holy  Being,  who  made  man  in  His  own  image  and  afler  His 
own  likeness. 

•  See  Aids  to  Reflecti<m,  Aph.  xix. :  Comment,  Works,  I.  pp.  806-821. 
We  never  read  this  ardent  but  merely  analogical  argument  against  substi- 
tuted penal  suffering  within  the  Spiritual  sphere  of  justice,  based  upon  the 
merely  Natural,  and  wholly  unjudicial,  relation  of  a  son  to  his  mother,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  words  m  Wallenstein, 

"  0  thou  art  blind,  with  thy  deep-seeing  eyes." 

There  Is  no  inward  and  real  analogy  between  the  two  spheres.  There  can 
be  no  legitimate  arguing  from  a  sphere,  from  which  the  retribtUive  is  alto- 
gether excluded,  such  as  that  of  the  mother  and  child,  over  into  a  sphere 
in  which  the  retribtUive  i&  the  sole  element,  such  fi&  that  of  G^  the  just, 
«ad  man  the  guilty.    It  is  fierdfiaat^  iic  dXXo  ykvog. 
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Moreover,  in  taking  the  position  which  he  does — ^viz.,  that  the 
real  and  absolute  relation  of  the  Passion  of  the  Redeemer  to  the 
Divine  attributes,  is  a  mystery,  in  such  sense  that  nothing  can  be 
affirmed  concerning  it,  that  can  be  intelligible  to  the  human  in- 
tellect, or  edifying  to  the  human  heart  (for  this  is  said,  when  it 
is  said  that  the  subjective  consequences  in  the  redeemed,  are  aU 
that  can  be  known  upon  the  Subject),  Coleridge  stands  in  re* 
markable  inconsistency  with  himself.  We  have  seen  that  even 
the  Trinity  was  not  by  him  regarded  as  a  mystery,  in  this 
modem,  but  really  improper,  sense,  of  standing  in  no  sort  of  re- 
lation to  a  rational  intelligence ;  in  this  sense  of  containing  no 
element  of  the  rational  and  mental,  upon  which  the  human  mind 
can  seize  as  a  point  of  union  and  commimion.  And  yet  one 
whole  side  of  the  work  of  Hedemption — ^that  side  too  which  stands 
in  the  very  closest  connection  with  the  deepest  and  most  awful 
sense  in  the  human  soul — ^the  sense  of  guilt — and  ministers  to 
the  dsepest  and  most  awM  craving  that  ever  emerges  into  the 
horizon  of  consciousness — the  craving  fox  a  deliverance  from  guilt 
on  real  grounds,  i.  e.  on  grounds  of  justice :  (a  craving  that  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices,  Pagan  as  well  as 
Jewish,  and  is  both  their  rational  justification  and  explanation) — 
this  -whole  side  of  the  work  of  Hedemption  is  thrown  utterly  out 
of,  and  beyond  the  range  of  the  human  mind,  so  that  although 
its  consequences  in  the  redeemed  may  be  known,  its  own  inward 
nature — ^the  ground  and  origin  of  these  very  consequences — ^is  as 
utterly  unknown  and  unknowable  as  that  of  a  "  gorgon  o\ 
chimaera  dire  !''  But  aside  from  this  inconsistency  it  is  a  fatal 
objection  to  this  theory,  that  these  consequences  themselves — ^this 
Christian  peace  of  conscience  and  sense  of  reconciliation  with  a 
Holy  Lawgiver — can  not  come  into  existence  through  such  an  ig- 
norant and  blind  faith  as  the  soul  is  shut  up  to  on  this  scheme. 
Such  effects  can  not  proceed  from  such  a  cause.  Here,  if  any- 
where in  the  whole  field  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  there 
must  be  the  imion  of  faith  with  insight.  There  must  be  some 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  purport  of  the  death  of  the  Son 
of  God — some  knowledge  of  the  inward  and  real  relation  which 
the  substituted  sufferings  of  Christ  sustain  to  divine  justice — ^before 
the  guilt-stricken  spirit  looking  about  instinctively,  but  despair- 
ingly, for  an  atonement  of  guUt,  can  confidently  and  calmly  rest 
in  them  for  purposes  of  justification.     At  the  very  least  their  in- 
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triiuio  adapUUum  to  the  end  proposed  and  desiied^-^-their  ade 
quacf — must  be  recognized  by  the  mind,  and  what  is  such  recog* 
nition  but  a  species  and  a  grade  of  knowledge  respecting  their 
nature,  fitness  and  rational  necessity  ?  The  faith  of  the  common 
Christian  contains  the  tixtionaU  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  for 
the  origin  and  existence  of  this  faith  itself,  is  explicable  only  on 
the  hypothesis  that  there  is  reason  in  the  doctrine  ;  and  if  it  is 
rational  it  is  apprehensible. 

While,  however,  we  are  noticing  this  defect  in  Ool^dge's 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption,  it  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  be  obserred,  that  he  was  not  impelled  to  the  view  he  took,  by 
a  morbid  and  feeble  moral  sentiment,  or  from  any  disposition  to 
merge  all  the  Diyine  attributes  into  an  irrational  and  blind  Be- 
nevolence. It  was  an  intellectual,  more  than  a  moral  defect, 
with  him,  for  when  he  is  himself  opposing  Socinianism — and  few 
minds  have  been  more  heartily  opposed  to  it  than  his — ^we  find 
him  employing  the  very  same  objections  to  a  scheme  of  salvation 
that  makes  no  provision  for  the  guilt  of  man  and  the  Justice  of 
God,  which  the  orthodox  mind  has  urged  in  all  ages.  '^  Socini^ 
anism,''  he  says,  "  is  not  a  religion,  but  a  theory,  and  that  too,  a 
very  pernicious,  or  a  very  unsatisfactory  theory.  Pernicious — fi)r 
it  excludes  all  our  deep  and  awful  ideas  of  the  perfect  holiness  of 
God,  His  justice  and  His  mercy,  and  thereby  makes  the  voice  of 
conscience  a  delusion,  as  having  no  correspondent  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  legislator ;  regarding  God  as  merely  a  good-natured 
pleasure-giver,  so  happiness  is  produced,  indifierent  as  to  the 
means  : — ^unsatisfactory,  for  it  promises  forgiveness,  without  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  compatibility  of  this,  with  the 
Justice  of  God"* 

In  other  places,!  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  him  expressing 
himself,  respecting  the  more  mechanical  view  of  this  doctrine, 
with  an  impatience  and  rashness,  which  a  deeper,  calmer,  and 
more  truly  philosophic  insight  into  it,  would  have  precluded.  For 
he  who  has  meditated  profoundly  upon  the  Divine  Being,  and 
has  thoughtfiilly  asked  himself  the  question : — ^Has  the  Deity  af- 
fections in  any  sense,  and  what  solid  meaning  have  such  terms  as 
Anger  and  Propitiation,  when  applied  to  Him  ? — ^will  not  be  in 
haste  to  condemn  even  the  most  inadequate  statement  upon  this 
**  abjrssmal  subject,"  provided  he  sees  that  its  general  meaning 
*  lit  RenL,  Works,  Y.  pp.  652,  658,  and  oompare  Y.  pp.  447,  448. 
t  Lit.  Rem.,  Works,  Y.  p.  74,  «.  ff. 
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and  purport  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  controversy.  That 
Coleridge  had  not  speculatively  reached  the  bottom  of  this  doo* 
trine,  and  acquired  a  view  of  it  as  profound  and  comprehensive 
as  that  of  Ansdm^  e.  g,  in  his  Cur.  Detis  homo  ?  or  as  that  to 
Tvhich  a  tract,  like  Oioen's,  on  the  absoltcte  nature  of  Divine 
Justice,  leads,  is  evident  firom  the  irresolution  of  his  mind,  and 
the  unsteadiness  of  his  attitude.*  In  fine,  as  we  remarked  at  the 
outset,  the  defect  in  Coleridge's  view  of  this  subject  is  traceable 
to  a  deficiency  in  his  theoretic  view  of  Sin  in  one  of  its  two  main 
aspects.  The  Idea  was  not  fiill.  .  And  perhaps  the  cause  of  this 
tspeculative  deficiency  was  a  practical  one  at  bottom.  Like  many 
other  contemplative 'spirits,  Coleridge  came  into  Christianity 
gradually,  and  not  through  a  violent  inward  crisis,  and  hence  his 
exx>erimental  consciousness  of  Sin,  though  not  by  any  means  en- 
tirely lacking  the  element  of  remorse,  was  yet  predominantly  a 
sense  of  bondage  and  corruption.  We  doubt  not  that  Coleridge's 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Eedemption  (as  would  that  of  Schlei- 
erinacher)  would  have  been  difierentirom  what  it  now  is,  by  a 
vei^  important  modification^  had  his  own  Christian  consciousness 
been  the  result  of  such  an  inward  conflict  with  Guilt,  as  Luther's 
W9^,  or  of  such  a  keen  insight  into  the  nature  of  Law  and  Jus- 
tice, as  Calvin  had,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was,  the  result  of  a 
comparatively  quiet  transition  into  Christianity  and  growth 
therein ;  in  which  process  the  yearning  after  holiness  and  pu- 
rity, instead  of  the  craving  ,afi;er  atonement  for  agonizing  Guilt  in 
the  conscience,  was  the  predominant,  though  not  sole,,  feeling, 

Li  respect  to  the  views  of  Coleridge  upon  the  subject  of  Inspi 
ration,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  detail,  but  simply 
to  notice. the  defect  in  the  general  principle  adopted  by  him. 
This  principle,  to  state  it  in  a  word,  is  as  follows : — In  determining 
the  absolute  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Objective 
generally,  is  subordinate  to  the  Subjective.  With  the  exception 
of  those  particular  cases,  in  which  the  Objective  Kevelation  ex- 
plicitly claims  a  paramount  siiperiority  to  the  Subjective  Intelli- 
gence, by  asserting  a  direct  dictation  or  revelation  firom  God,  the 

*  When  himself  attacking  Socinianism,  Coleridge  employs  the  phraseol* 
ogy  of  the  Calvinist,  and  seems  thereby  to  reserve  the  attacking  of  Calvin- 
ism as  a  peeulittm  of  his  o^m :  as  Johnson  allowed  no  one  to  abuse  Goldsmith 
bat  himsell  See  Lit.  Bern.,  passim,  and  observe  the  general  tmimtu  of  th« 
notes  on  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  on  .^  BarmUi'.^HinU, 
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fonner  haa  intrinsic  authority  or  validity,  only  so  far  as  it  ixcqtdres 
it  before  the  bar  of  the  individual  judgment.  The  Subjective 
Reason,  with  the  exception  specified,  is  placed  first,  as  the  fixed 
and  absolute  norm  or  rule  to  which  the  Objective  Reason  is  to  be 
brought  up  and  conformed.  Now  the  strongest  objection  to  this 
theory  of  Revelation  is  to  be  derived  firom  the  principles  of  the 
philosophy  adopted,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  by  Coleridge 
himself  But  even  if  we  should  regard  him  as  an  adherent  of 
the  later  German  philosophy,  the  absolute  and  fixed  truth  would 
not  lie  in  the  Subject  alone,  but  in  the  identity  of  the  Subject 
and  the  Object — ^in  a  common  ground  that  contains  both  factors. 
And  even  this  position  would  be  more  sound  and  less  objection- 
able when  applied  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  individual  mind 
and  Divine  Revelation  than  the  one  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  and  which  is  really  tenable  only  by  an  adherent  of  Fichte's 
system,  in  which  the  truth  is  laid  in  the  Subject  wholly.  Even 
on  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Identity,  the  truth  would 
not  be  wholly  and  ultimately  in  the  Subjective,  nor  would  the 
Objective  Revelation  be  so  passively  exposed  to  the  fluctuations 
of  an  individual  consciousness,  because,  at  the  very  least,  there 
would  be  room  for  action  and  reaction,  of  correction  and  counter'- 
correction. 

But  we  think  it  has  been  made  out,  that  Coleridge,  on  this 
point  of  the  relation  of  the  Subject  to  the  Object,  ultimately 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Critical  philosophy,  substantially  those 
of  all  theistic  systems,  which  explains  the  possibility  of  knowl- 
edge, by  a  preconfi)rmity  of  the  Subject  to  the  Object,  instead  of 
an  identity  of  substance  between  them.  On  this  system  there  is 
a  dualism  between  the  Object  and  the  Subject.  Of  the  two,  the 
former  is  the  imlimited  and  the  universal,  and  stands  over  against 
the  latter  as  the  limited  and  particulai*.  It  is  the  Objective^ 
therefore,  which  possesses  the  fixed  and  uniform  character  (in  this 
instance,  the  infallibility)  to  which  the  Subjective  comes  up  with 
its  pre-conformed  powers  of  apprehension,  and  the  function  of  the 
latter  consequently,  is  a  recipient  instead  of  an  originant  or  crea- 
tive one,  as  in  the  system  of  Fichte,  or  a  self-developing  one,  as  in 
the  system  of  Schelling  and  Hegel. 

We  are  aware  that  Coleridge  believed  that  the  Scriptures  are» 
as  matter  of  fact,,  true  on  all  primary  points,  and  that  those 
Christian  doctrines  which  he,  in  common  with  the  Christiiui 
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Ohurcli,  regarded  as  vital  to  human  salvation,  are  all  plainly  re- 
Tealed  in  them.  This  ought  to  he  noticed,  hecause  this  of  itself 
separates  him  heaven- wide,  from  a  mere  Rationalist,  and  places  1  - 
him  in  the  same  general  class  with  the  evangelical  school  of  / 
theologians  in  Germany,  in  respect  to  this  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 
Still  we  regard  it  an  error  in  him,  and  in  them,  that  the  Canon 
is  not  contemplated  as  a  complete  whole  in  and  hy  itself,  having 
a  common  origin  in  the  Divine  Mind,  in  such  sense,  that  ^  & 
body  of  information  it  is  infallibly  correct  on  all  the  subjects  iiiat 
come  within  its  scope  and  purpose.  There  must  be  truth  some- 
where, in  regard  to  all,  even  the  most  unimportant  particulars 
of  history,  biography,  and  geography,  that  enter  into  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  it  seems  to  us  altogether  the 
most  rational,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle  enounced 
above,  to  presume  and  assume  that  it  lies  in  the  Canon  itself — 
in  the  outward  Hevelation  considered  as  a  finished  whole,  and  an 
infallible  unit  uad  unity.  These^secondary  matters  are  always  an 
important,  and  sometimes  vital,  part*  of  the  great  whole,  and  as 
they  are  so  integrated  into  the  soUd  doctrinal  substance  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  can  not  be  taken  out  of  it,  any  more  than 
the  blue  veins  can  be  from  the  solid  marble,  why  is  it  not  ra- 
tional to  believe,  that  they  had  the  same  common  origin  with  the 
doctrines  and  fundamental  truths  themselves,  which  are  encrusted 
and  crystallized  in  them — ^in  other  words,  that  the  Divine  Mind, 
whether  as  positively  revealing,  or  inspiring,  or  superintending,  is 
the  ultimate  Author  of  the  whole  ?  There  are  but  two  objec- 
tions to  this  position.  The  first  is — ^that  the  inspired  writers  be- 
come thereby,  mere  amanuenses  and  automata.  This  objection 
has  no  force  for  one  who  believes  that  the  Divine  can,  and  does, 
dwell  and  work  in  the  Human,  in  the  most  real  and  absolute 
manner,   without  in  the  least  mutilating  or   suppressing  the 

*  In  tome  instances  at  least,  a  vital  part ;'  as  e.  g.  the  biograpbio  memoirs 
of  the  Redeemer  by  the  Evangelists.  If  these  are  not  in&Uible  as  history, 
then  tbie  whole  CSiristian  Religion  instantaneously  disappears: — ^for  the 
Personage  in  whom  it  centres  and  rests  can  not  be  proved  to  have  had  an 
egdstence  in  space  and  time,  and  the  forecasting  intimations  which  the 
hmnan  soul  (of  a  Plato,  e.  g)  has  had  of  a  Redeemer  to  oome,  would  not 
•ave  it  from  skepticism  and  despair.  Hence  the  four  gospels,  in  the  late  . 
contest  between  Rationalism  and  Supernaturalism  in  Germany,  have  been 
'  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle-field 
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Hnman,  and  ought  not  to  be  uiged  by  one  who  believes  in  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  regenerate  sonL     As  in  this 
instance,  the  Human  can  not  be  separated  from  the  Divine,  in 
the  individual  consciousneas,  and  all  '*  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit" 
seem  to  be  the  very  spontaneity  of  the  human  soul  itself,  so  in  the 
instance  of  the  origination  of  the  body  of  Holy  Writ,  while  all, 
even  the  minutest,  parts  have  the  flexibiUty,  freshness,  and  natu- 
ralifess  of  purely  human  productions,  there  is  yet  in  and  through 
them  all,  the  unerring  agency  of  the  Supreme  Mind.     In  other 
words,  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is  t?ie  organizing  principle  of 
that  outstanding  body  of  information  which  is  called  the  Bible, 
and  working  like  any  other  organizing  principle,  vdth  thorough/' 
ness,  produces  a  whole,  that  is  characterized  by  its  own  charac- 
teristic— ^perfection  of  knowledge — even  as  life  in  the  natural 
world  diffuses  itself  and  produces  all  the  chfiracteristic  marks  of 
life,  out  to  the  rim  of  the  tiniest  leaf.     The  second  objection,  and 
a  fatal  one,  if  it  can  be  maintained,  is — ^that  there  are  actual 
errors  in  the  Scriptures,  on  points,  in  regard  to  which,  they  pro^ 
fesB  to  teach  the  truth.    Let  this  be  shown,  if  it  can  be,  but  until 
it  has  been  shown,  without  possibility  of  contradiction,  the  Chris- 
tian mind  is  certainly  rational,  m  continuing  to  assume  and  affirm 
the  infallibility  of  the  Written  Word.     We  say  this  with  confi- 
dence, because  out  of  the  great  number  of  alleged  errors  and 
contradictions  that  have  been  urged  against  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  not  a  single  one  established  as  such 
on  grounds  that  render  it  absurd  for  a  defender  of  the  doctrine  to 
take  the  opposite  side.     There  is  no  list  of  conceded  errors  in  the 
Scriptures.      There  are  many  difficulties  stiU  remaining,   we 
grant,  but  while  there  is  not  a  single  case  in  which  the  absolute 
and  unappealable  settlement  has  resulted  in  establishing  the  fact 
of  undoubted  error,  there  are  many  in  which  it  has  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.     No  one  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  the  severe  and  skeptical  criticism  to  which 
the  Canon  has  been  subjected  for  the  last  half-century  in  Ger- 
many, will  deny  that  the  number  of  apparent  contradictions  and 
errors  is  much  smaller  now,  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  series  is  diminishing.    And 
had  Coleridge  himself  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  Biblical  Crit- 
icism in  that  country  where  the  foundation  of  his  views  on  this 
subject  seems  to  have  been  laid,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  seen 
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reasons  for  rejecting  some  erroneous  hypotheses,  whichj  though 
exploded  in  the  land  of  their  hirth,  clung  to  him  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  seems  in  regard  to  such  an  important  point,  as  the 
inspiration  and  canonical  authority  of  the  Christopadia*  in  both 
Matthew's  and  Luke's  gospels,  e.  g,  not  to  have  made  any  ad- 
vance upon  the  general  views  of  the  brilliant  but  supeiri&cial 
Eichom,  who  was  his  teacher  in  1799. 

.l'hi?whole  subject  of  Inspiration,  a  most  important,  and  a  most 
difficult  one,  in  some  respects,  turns  upon  the  true  relation  of  the 
Subjective  to  the  Objective,  and  particularly  of  the  Human  to 
the  Divine  Reason.     We  can  not  but  regard  the  theory  of  In- 
spiration set  forth  by  Coleridge,  in  common  with  that  spiritual 
school  of  theologians  in  Germany,  which  is  destined  to  exert  a 
great,  and  we  believe,  on  the  whole,  salutary  influence  upon  the 
theology  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  for  some  time  to  come, 
as  in  direct  opposition  to  that  sober  and  rational  philosophy  which' 
regards  the  Objective  as  fixed,  reliable,  and  absolute,  and  con- 
ceives of  the  Subjective  as  designed  to  receive  this  into  itself  with 
intelligence  and  freedom,  and  as  reaUy  free  firom  fluctuation  and 
error  only  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  the  fixedness  and  truth  of  the 
Objective.     The  finite  Reason  is  rather  a  recipiency  than  a  self- 
subsistent  power,  according  to  Kant  and  Jacobi,  and  there  are 
passages  in  these  volumes  that  endorse  this.     The  Human  Mind 
is  rather  a  capacity,  than  a  self-sufficing  fulness  like  the  Divine 
Mind  ;  and  therefore  the  only  rational  attitude  of  the  Subjective 
Intelligence  towards  an  Objective  Revelation,  and  towards  all 
Revelation  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  is  that  of  intelligent  an4  liv- 
ing recipiency.     The  €hristian  consciousness  itself  can  not  safely 
be  left  to  its  own  independent  movement,  without  any  moulding 
and  modifying  influence  of  the  Written  Word.     The  outward, 
fixed,  and  self-included  Revelation,  must  go  down,  through  all  the 
ages  and  changes  of  the  Christian  experience  and  Christian  doc- 
trine, as  the  absolute  norm  by  which  the  whole  process  of  prac- 
tical and  speculative  development  is  to  be  protected  from  ^devia- 
tions to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  lefl.     The  Canon  is  to  steady 
and  solidify  that  living  process  of  thinking  and  of  feeling  which  is  I 
embodied  and  manifested  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  keep  it 
from  the  extremes  on  either  hand,  to  which  a  finite  mind  and  a 
Uving  process  are  ever  liable.     Neither  the  practical  nor  the 

•  lit  Remain^  Works,  V.  pp.  16, 18, 19.  682. 
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Bcieiitific  fonn  of  a  particular  doctrine,  or  of  Ghristiaii  Theology 
generally,  may  be  sought  for  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  ex- 
cept as  it  has  been  rectified  and  purified  by  the  Scriptures — in 
this  Subjective,  except  as  it  has  been  rectified  from  its  errors,  and 
purified  firom  its  foreign  elements  by  the  conscious  reception 
into  itself  of  this  Objective,  which  is  absolutely  firee  firom  both. 
There  would  be  more  weight  in  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of 
the  finite  Reason,  and  the  Christian  consciousness,  than  there  now 
is,  if  all  the  processes  of  the  human  soul — even  the  regenerate 
human  soul — ^were  normal  processes.  But  he  has  studied  the 
history  of  even  Christian  Speculation,  to  little  purpose,  who  has 
not  learned  firom  it,  the  need  of  an  objective  and  fixed  authority 
for  the^a^^  himian  mind.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  thinking  of 
the  human  mind  has  never  been  nearer  the  central  line  of  truth, 
j;han  while  it  has  been  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of 
Christianity.  Christian  Philosophy  is  far  nearer  this  centre  than 
the  best  schools  of  merely  Pagan  philosophy.  And  yet  how  fluc- 
tuating has  been  the  movement,  and  what  constant  need  there 
has  been  of  an  absolute  standard  by  which  to  determine  and  cor- 
rect the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  !  We  think  that  in  his 
strong  belief  that  Christianity  is  absolutely  rational,  and  in  his 
earnest  desire  to  exhibit  it  as  such,  Coleridge  was  led,  at  times 
certainly,  to  attribute  a  greater  power  of  origination  to  the  finite 
Reason  than  it  really  possesses,  and  to  forget  that  as  an  endow- 
ment superinduced,  and  not  as  the  whole  essence  of  the  finite 
mind.  Reason  in  man,  though  the  same  in  kind  with  the  Supreme 
Reason,  is  not  that  infinite  plenittcde  of  Wisdom,  which  is  incom- 
municable to  a  created  Spirit. 

We  have  been  the  more  firee  and  full,  in  speaking  of  the  views 
of  Coleridge  upon  the  two  topics  of  Vicarious  Atonement,  and 
Inspiration,  because  we  believe  that  the  defect  in  them  origi- 
nated not  so  much  firom  a  moral  as  firom  a  speculative  source. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  he  identifies 
himself  with  the  orthodox  feeling  and  view,  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement,  when  himself  opposing  Socinianism,  and 
any  one,  who  will  carefully  peruse  the  expressions  of  reverence 
and  awe  for  the  Scriptures,  which  spontaneously  break  firom  him, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  may  be  the  actual  influence, 
the  serious  and  solemn  purpose,  of  his  little  tract,  was  to 
strengthen  the  Bible  in  its  claims  upon  the  human  mind,  as  the 
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source  of  religious  knowledge,  can  not  doubt  that  Coleridge  was  in* 
duced  to  reject  the  common  theory  of  Inspiration  firom  a  conviction 
that  it  really  defeated  its  own  end,  and  not  because  he  wished 
to  weaken  in  t{ie  least,  the  belief  of  Christendom  in  the  Divine 
Oracles^  While  therefore  we  have  distinctly  expressed  our  con- 
victions upon  these  points,  we  wish  at  the  same  time  to  remind 
the  reader'  that  these  defects,  though  important,  are  not  the  sub- 
stance and  staple  of  the  theological  opinions  of  this  author. 
Notwithstanding  a  partial  disagreement  with  the  Christian 
Mind  upon  these  subjects,  there  is  a  positive  and  profound  agree- 
ment with  it,  on  all  the  other  important  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  a  fimdamental  agreement 
with  such  a  body  of  truth  as  the  Christian  Keligion,  a  basis  is 
laid  for  the  ultimate  correction  of  views  and  opinions  not  in  con- 
sonance with  it.  When  a  mind  has  once  received  into  itself  the 
substance  of  Christianity,  it  is  its  tendency,  to  deepen  and  widen 
its  own  religious  consciousness,  and  in  this  process,  foreign  and 
contradictory  elements  are  finally  cast  out  of  it, '  by  its  own 
saliency  and  vitality.  In  the  case  of  Coleridge,  it  should  more- 
over be  observed,  that  he  was  compelled  to  clear  himself  of  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  religion,  inimical  to  a  theistic  Philosophy 
and  a  spiritual  Christianity,  in  and  during  the  development  of 
his  positive  and  final  opinions ;  and  hence,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  these  latter  should,  here  and  there,  exhibit  the 
vanishing  hues  of  the  former.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
some  particles  of  the  chaotic  slime  should  have  cleaved  to  him, 
compelled  as  he  was,  to  paw  himself  out  of  ground,  like  the  first 
Hon.* 

We  have  now  as  briefly  as  possible,  touched  upon  the  leading 
points  in  the  Philosophy  and  Theology  of  Coleridge,  thereby  to 
show  what  is  the  general  drift  and  spirit  of  his  speculations  in 
these  two  highest  departments  of  knowledge.  We  have  not  been 
anxious  to  defend  this  Author  upon  each  and  every  one  of  the 
various  topics  on  which  he  has  given  the  world  his  thoughts,  be- 
lieving that  on  some  of  them  he  is  indefensible.     At  the  same 

♦  #        •        #        »        ji0^  iiaif  appeared 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  binder  parts ;  then  springs,  as  broke  from  bonds, 
And  rampant  sbsJcea  bis  brinded  mane.         Par.  ZoU,  B.  V IT 
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time  we  have  expressed  a  decided  opinion,  that  in  respect  gen- 
erally to  the  highest  prohlems  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  the 
opinions  of  Coleridge  are  every  way  worthy  of  being  classed  with 
those  of  the  master  minds  of  the  race.  We  are  confident  that 
these  volumes  contain,  after  subtracting  the  subtrahend,  a  body 
of  thought  upon  the  highest  themes  of  reflecticm,  well  worthy 
of  the  study  of  every  mind  that  is  seeking  a  deep,  clear,. and  ex- 
panded development  of  itself.  Into  Zgreat  variety  ef  philo- 
sophieal  theories,  and  the  gn^at  diversity  in  the  ways  and  methods 
of  thinking,  characteristic  of  this  age,  we  think  the  speculations 
of  Coleridge  deserve  to  be  cast,  and  believe  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  thoroughly  apprehended,  and  thereby  enter 
vitally  into  the  thinking  world,  will  they  allay  the  furious  fer- 
mentation that  is  going  on,  and  introduce  unity,  order,  serenity, 
and  health,  into  the  mental  processes  of  the  times.  We  believe 
that  they  will  do  still  more  than  this.  We  believe  that  they 
will  help  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  educated 
men,  in  that  Platonic  method  of  philosophizing,  which  has  come 
down  through  all  the  mutations  in  the  philosophic  world,  which 
has  survived  them  all,  which,  more  than  any  other  method,  has 
shown  an  affinity  with  Beligion — ^natural  and  jrevealed — and 
which,  through  its  doctrine  of  seminal  and  germinant  Ideas,  has 
been  the  fertile  root  of  all  the  finest  growths  and  fruitage  of 
the  human  mind. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

This  corrected  Edition  of  tlie  Aids  to  Reflection  is  commended 
to  Christian  readers,  in  the  hope  and  the  trust  that  the  power 
which  the  book  has  already  exercised  over  hundreds,  it  may,  by 
God's  furtherance,  hereafter  exercise  over  thousands.  No  age, 
since  Christianity  had  a  name,  has  more  pointedly  needed  the 
mental  discipline  taught  in  this  work  than  that  in  which  we  now 
live  ;  when,  in  the  Author's  own  words,  all  the  great  ideas  or 
verities  of  religion  seem  in  danger  of  being  condensed  into  idols, 
or  evaporated  into  metaphors.  Between  the  encroachments,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  those  who  so  magnify  means  that  they  practi- 
cally impeach  the  supremacy  of  the  ends  which  those  means 
were  meant  to  subserve  ;  and  of  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  [ 
engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  Redemptive  Act,  ■• 
rashly  disregard  or  depreciate  the  appointed  ordinances  of  grace  ;  | 
— ^between  those  who,  confounding  the  sensuous  Understanding, 
varying  in  every  individual,  with  the  universal  Reason,  the 
image  of  God,  the  same  in  all  men,  inculcate  a  so-called  faith, 
having  no  demonstrated  harmony  with  the  attributes  of  God,  or 
the  essential  laws  of  humanity,  and  being  sometimes  inconsistent 
with  both ;  and  those  again  who  requiring  a  logical  proof  of 
that  which,  though  not  contradicting,  does  in  its  very  kind,  tran- 
scend, our  reason,  virtually  deny  the  existence  of  true  faith  alto- 
gether ,* — ^between  these  almost  equal  enemies  of  the  truth,  Cole- 
ridge,— ^in  all  his  works,  but  pre-eminently  in  this — ^has  kindled 
an  inextinguishable  beacon  of  warning  and  of  guidance.  In  so 
doing,  he  has  taken  his  stand  on  the  sure  word  of  Scripture,  and 
18  supported  by  the  authority  of  almost  every  one  of  our  great 
divines,  1>efore  the  prevalence  of  that  system  of  philosophy 
(Locke's),  which  no  consistent  reasoner  can  possibly  reconcile 
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with  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the  Artioles  and  Fonnnlariei  of 
the  English  Church : — 

In  eauMoque  vaUt,  emuamqw  ju9aniUm$  armii. 

The  Editor  had  intended  to  ofier  to  the  reader  a  few  'words 
by  way  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  leading  points  of  philoso- 
phy contained  in  this  Volume.  But  he  has  been  delighted  to 
find  the  work  already  done  to  his  hand,  in  a  manner  superior  to 
anjrthing  he  could  have  hoped  to  accomplish  himself,  by  an  afiec- 
tionate  disciple  of  Coleridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  following  Essay  was  written  by  the  Rev.  James  Marsh, 
President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  United  States  of  America, 
and  prefixed  by  him  to  his  Edition  of  the  Aids  to  Reflection, 
published  at  Burlington  in  1829.  The  Editor  has  printed  this 
Essay  entire  ; — as  well  out  of  respect  for  its  author,  as  believing 
that  the  few  paragraphs  in  it,  having  a  more  special  reference  to 
the  state  of  opinion  in  America,  will  not  be  altogether  without 
an  interest  of  their  own  to  the  attentive  observers  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Truth  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

26th  April,  1886. 
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Whether  the  present  state  of  religious  feeling,  and  the  prt;-^ 
vailing  topics  of  theological  inquiry  among  us,  are  particularly 
favorable  to  the  success  of  the  Work  herewith  offered'  to  the 
Public  can  be  determined  only  by  the  result.     The  question, 
however,  has  not  been  left  unconsidered  ;  and  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  not  a  work,  the  value  of  which  depends  essentially  upon 
its  relation  to  the  passing  controversies  of  the  day.     Unless  I 
distrust  my  own  feelings  and  convictions  altogether,  I  must  sup- 
pose, that  for  some,  I  hope  £)r  many,  minds,  it*will  have  a  deep 
and  ei&during  interest.     Of  those  classes,   for  whose  use   it  is 
more  especially  designated  in  the  Author's  Preface,  I  trust  there 
are  many  also  in  this  country,  who  will  justly  appreciate  the  ob- 
ject at  which  it  aims,  and  avail  themselves  of  its  instruction  and 
assistance.     I  could  wish  it  might  be  received,  by  all  who  con- 
cern themselves  in  religious  inquiries  and  instruction  especially, 
in  the  spirit  which  seems  to  me  to  have  animated  its  great  and 
admirable  author ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  to  all  of  every 
class,  who  shall  so  receive  it,  and  peruse  it  with  the  attention  « 
and  thoughtfulness,  which  it  demands  and  deserves,  it  will  be 
found  by  experience  to  Aimish,  what  its  title  imports,  "  Aids  to 
Reflection''  on  subjects,  upon  which  every  man  is  bound  to 
reflect  deeply  and  in  earnest. 

What  the  specific  objects  of  the  Work  are,  and  for  whom  it  is 
written,  may  be  learned  in  few  words  from  the  Preface  of  the 
Author.  .  From  this,  too,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  professedly  didactic. 
It  is  designed  to  aid  those  who  wish  for  instruction,  or  assistance 
in  the  instruction  of  others.  The  plan  and  composition  of  the 
Work  wiU  to  most  readers  probably  appear  somewhat  anggoalous ; 
but  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  some 
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little  experience  of  its  results,  may  conyince  them  that  the 
method  adopted  is  not  without  its  advantages.  It  is  important 
to  observe,  that  it  is  designed,  as  its  general  characteristic,  to  aid 
REFLECTION,  aud  for  the  most  part  upon  subjects  which  can  be 
learned  and  understood  only  by  the  exercise  of  reflection  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  that  term.  '  It  was  not  so  much  to 
teach  a  speculative  system  of  doctrines  built  upon  established 
premisses,  for  which  a  different  method  would  have  been  ob- 
viously preferable,  as  to  turn  the  mind  continually  back  upon  the 
premisses  themselves— upon  tfre  inherent  grounds  of  truth  and 
error  in  its  own  hftinor.T/The  nnW  way  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
any  one  to  learn  th<rtcience  of  words»^hich  is  one  of  the  objects 

^^to  be  sought  in  the  pi^esent  Work,  and  the  true  import  of  those 
words  especially,  which  most  concern  us  as  rational  and  account* 
able  beings,  is  by  reflecting  upon  and  bringing  forth  into  distinct 
consciousness,  those  mental  acts,  which  the  words  are  intended 
to  designate.  We  must  discover  and  distinctly  apprehend  diSer- 
ent  meanings,  before  we  can  appropriate  to  each  a  several  word, 
or  understand  the  words  so  appropriated  by  others.  Now  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  most  men,  and  even  a  large  proportion 
of  educated  men,  do  not  reflect  sufficiently  upon  their  own  in- 
ward being,  upon  the  constituent  laws  of  their  own  understand- 
ing, upon  the  mysterious  powers  and  agencies  of  reason,  and  con- 
science, and  will,  to  apprehend  with  much  distinctness  the  objects 
to  be  named,  or  of  course  to  refer  the  names  with  correctness  to 
their  several  objects.  Hence  the  necessity  of  associating  the 
study  of  words  with  the  study_of  rr\n]rft.1^  an^  TrglijoriQn  ;  and  that 
is  the  most  eltectual  method  of  instruction,  which  enables  the 
teacher  most  especially  to  fiy  tlift  fl,f;t,fiiritin|TL_upon  a  definite  mean- 
ing,  that  is,  in  these  studies,  upon  a  particular  act,  or  process,  or 
law  of  the  mind — ^to  call  it  into  distinct  consciousness,  and  assign 
to  it  its  proper  name,  so  that  the  name  shall  thenceforth  have  for 

.the  learner  a  distinct,  definite,  and  intelligible  sense.  To  im- 
press upon  the  reader  the  importance  of  this,  and  to  exemplify  it 
in  the  particular  subjects  taken  up  in  the  Work,  is  a  leading  aim 
of  the  Author  throughout ;  and  it  is  obviously  the  only  possible 
way  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
results  on  subjects  of  philosophy,  morals,  and  religion.  The  first 
principles,  the  ultimate  grounds,  of  these,  so  far  as  they  are  pos- 
sible objects  of  knowledge  for  us,  must  be  sought  and  found  in 
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ihe  laws  of  our  being,  or  they  are  not  found  at  all.     The  knowl- 
edge of  these,  terminates  in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of  our 
rational  and  personal  being,  of  our  proper  and  distinctive  hu- 
manity, and  of  that  Divine  Being,  in  whose  image  we  are  cre- 
ated.    "  We  must  retire   inward,"  says   St.  Bernard,   "  if  we 
"would  ascend  upward."  "  It  is  by  self-inspection,  by  reflecting. | 
upon  the  mysterious  grounds  of  our  own  being,  that  we  can  alone  \ 
arrive  at  any  rational  knowledge  of  the  central  and  absolute  j^ 
ground  of  all  being.     It  is  by  this  only,  that  we  can  discover  | 
that  [principle  of  unity  and  conswtencyiA^  reason  instinc- 

tivelyseeks  afler,  which  shall  reduce  to  an  harmonious  system 
all  our  viewg^  of  truth  and  of  being,  and  destitute  ol'  wlllch  all — 
the  knowledge  that  comes  to  us  from'  without  is  fragmentary, 
and  in  its  relation  to  our  highest  interests  as  rational  beings  but 
the  patch-worit-of  vanity. 

Now,  of  necessity,  the  only  method,  by  which  another  can  aid  i ' 
our  eflbrts  in  the  work  of  reflection,  is  by  first  reflecting  himself, 
and  so  pointing  out  the  process  and  marking  the  result  by  words,     /    ^^ 
that  we  can  repeal.  itj,_and  try  the  cgjiclusipns.  by  our  own  con^  J 
BciousnesSj^...>ff  he  have  reflected  aright,  if  he  have  excluded  all  *     ■ 

causes  of  self-deception,  and  directed  his  thoughts  by  those  prin-  i 
ciples  of  truth  and  reason,  and  by  those  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing, which  belong  in  common  to  all  men,  his  conclusions  must  be 
true  for  all.  "We  have  only  to  repeat  the  process,  impartially  to 
reflect  ourselves,  imbiassed  by  received  opinions,  and  undeceived 
by  the  idols  of  our  own  understandings,  and  we  shall  find  the 
same  truths  in  the  depths  of  our  own  self-consciousness.  I  am 
persuaded  that  such,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  principles  developed  in  the  present  Work, 
and  that  those  who,  with  serious  reflection  and  an  unbiassed 
love  of  truth,  will  refer  them  to  the  laws  of  thought  in  their  own 
minds,  to  the  requirements  of  their  own  reason,  will  find  there  a 
witness  to  their  truth. 

Viewing  the  Work  in  this  manner,  therefore,  as  an  instructive 
and  safe  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  what  it  concerns  all  men  to 
know,  I  can  not  but  Consider  it  in  itself  as  a  work  of  great  and 
permanent  value  to  any  Christian  community.  Whatever  indeed 
tends  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  power  and  to  form  the  habit,  of 
reflection  upon  the  great  constituent  principles  of  our  own  perma- 
nent being  and  pxoper  hmnanity,  and  upon  the  abiding  laws,  of 
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trath  and  duty,  as  revealed  in  our  reason  and  conscience,  can  not 
but  promote  our  highest  interests  as  moral  and  rational  beings. 
Even  if  the  particular  conclusions,  to  which  the  Author  has  ar- 
/  rived,  should  prove  erroneous,  the  evil  is  comparatively  of  little 
/     importance,  if  he  have  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  our 
(^  minds  mio}}  pawftrw  nf  thought,  qs  will  enable  us  to  detect  his 
/  errors,  and  attain  by  our  own  efibrts  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
/    of  the  truth.     That  some  of  his  views  may  not  be  erroneous,  or 
/     that  they  are  to  be  received  on  his  authority,  the  Author,  I  pre- 
I      sume,  would  be  the  last  to  affirm  ;  and  although  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  aid  reflection  without  an- 
ticipating, and  in  some  measure  influencing,  the  results,  yet  the 
primary  tendency  and  design  of  the  Work  is,  not  to  establidi  this 
or  that  systexn^  but  to  cultivate  in  every  mind  the  power  and  the 
wilTld"  fieef  earnestly  and  steadfastly  for  the  truth  in  the  only 
direction;  in  which  it  can  ever  be  found.     The  work  is  no  further 
controversial,  than  every  work  must  be,  **  that  is  writ  with  free* 
dom  and  reason''  upon  subjects  of  the  same  kind ;  and  if  it  be 
found  at  variance  with  existing  opinions  and  modes  oi  philoso- 
phizing, it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  the  fault  of  the 
writer. 

>  J[n  republishing  the  Work  in  this  country,  I  could  wish  that  it 
might  be  received  by  all,  for  whose  instruction  it  was  designed, 
/  simply  as  a  didactic  work,  on  its  own  merits,  and  without  qon^ 
[  trovej:^  I  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  ignorant  of  its  bear* 
ing  upon  those  Questions,  which  have  so  often  been,  and  still  are, 
the  prevailing( topics  of  theological  controversy?  among  us.  It 
was  indeed  incumbent  on  me,  before  inviting  the  attention  of  the 
religious  conmiunity  to  the  Work,  to  consider  its  relation  to  exist- 
ing opinions,  and  its  probable  influence  on  the  progress  of  truth. 
This  I  have  done  with  as  severe  thought  as  I  am  capable  of  be- 
stowing upon  any  subject,  and  I  trust  too  with  no  want  of  defer- 
ence and  conscientious  regard  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
otiiers.  I  have  not  attempted  to  disguise  ^m  myself,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  disguise  from  the  readers  of  the  Work,  the  inconsistency 

tof  some  of  its  leading  principles  with  much^hat  is  taught  and  re- 
ceived in  our  theologieal  circles.  Should  it  gain  much  of  the 
public  attention  in  any  way,  it  will  become,  as  it  ought,  an  ob- 
ject of  special  and  deep  interest  to  all,  who  would  contend  for 
the  tfath,  and  laborta  iataWitih  it  upon  a  permanent  basis.    I 
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venture  to  assure  such,  even  those  of  them  who  are  most  capable 
of  comprehending  the  philosophical  grounds  of  truth  in  our  spec- 
ulative systems  of  theology,  that  in  its  relation  to  this  whole  sub- 
ject they  will  find  it  to  be  a  Work  of  great  depth  and  power,  and, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  eminently  deserving  their  attention.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  read,  or  even  all  who  compre- 
hend it,  will  be  convinced  of  the  soimdness  of  its  views,  or  be 
prepared  to  abandon  those  which  they  have  long^  considered 
essential  to  the  truth.  To  those,  whose  understandings  by  long 
habit  have  become  limited  m  their  powers  of  apprehension,  and 
as  it  were  identified  with  certain  schemes  of  doctrine,  certain^  ^ 
modes  of  contemplating  all  that  pertains  to  religious  truth,  it  may/ 
appear  novel,  strange,  and  unintelligible,  or  even  dan^rous  in  its! 
tendency^  and  be  to  tnem  an  occasion  of  offence.  But  I  have  no 
fear  that  any  earnest  and  single-hearted  lover  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesiu,  who  will  free  his  mind-  frommie  idols  of  preconceived 
opinion]  and  give  himself  time  and  opportunity  to  understand  the 
Work  by  such  reflection  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  renders  un- 
avoidable, will  find  in  it  any  cause  of  offence,  or  any  source  of 
alarm.  If  the  Work  become  the  occasion  of  controversy  at  all,  I 
should  expect  it  from  those,  who,  instead  of  reflecting  deeplyv. 
upon  the  first  principles  of  truth  in  their  own^eason  and  con- 
science and  in  the  word  of  God,  are  more  accustomed  to  specu- 
iate^-that  is,  from  premisses  given  or  assumed,  but  considered 
unquestionable,  as  the  constituted  point  of  observation,  to  look 
abroad  upon  the  whole  field  of  their  intellectual  vision,  and 
thence  to  decide  upon  the  true  form  and  dimensions  of  all  which 
meets  their  view.  To  such  I  would  say  with  deference,  that  the 
merits  of  this  Work  can  not  be  determined  by  the  merely  relative 
aspect  of  its  doctrines,  as  seen  from  the  high  ground  of  any  pre- 
vailing metaphysical  or  theological  system.  Those  on  the  con- 
trary who  will  seek  to  comprehend  it  by  reflection,  to  learn  the 
true  meaning  of  the  whole  and  of  all  its  parts,  by  retiring  into 
their  own  minds  and^  finding  there  the  true  point  of  observation 
for  each,  will  not  be  in  haste  to  question  the  truth  or  the  ten- 
dency of  its  principles.  I  make  these  remarks  because  I  am  anx- 
ious, as  far  as  may  be,  to  anticipate  the  causeless  fears  of  all,  who 
earnestly  pray  and  labor  for  the  promotion  of  the  truth,  and  to 
preclude  that  unprofitable  controversy,  which  might  arise  frx>m 
haity  or  prejudieed  vie^rs  of  a  Work  like  this.    At  the  same  tixaio 
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I  should  be  far  from  deprecating  any  discuflsion  which  might  tend 
to  unfold  more  fully  the  principles  which  it  teaches,  or  to  exhibit 
more  distinctly  its  true  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  theological 
science  and  of  spiritual  religion.  It  is  to  promote  this  object,  in- 
deed, that  I  am  induced  in  the  remarks  which  follow  to  ofier 
some  of  my  own  thoughts  on  these  subjects,  imperfect  I  am  well 
aware,  and  such  as,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  others,  worldly 
prudence  might  require  me  to  suppress.  If,  however,  I  may  in- 
duce reflecting  men,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  theological 
inquiries  especially,  to  indulge  a  suspicion  that  all  truth,  which 
it  is  important  for  them  to  know,  is  not  contained  in  the  systems 
of  doctrine  usually  taught,  and  that  this  Work  may  be  worthy  of 
their  serious  and  reflecting  perusal,  my  chief  object  will  be  ac- 
complished. I  shall  of  course  not  need  to  anticipate  in  detail  the 
contents  of  the  Work  itself,  but  shall  aim  simply  to  point  out  what 
I  consider  its  distinguishing  and  essential  character  and  tendencyi 
and  then  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  some  of  those  gen- 
eral feelings  and  views  on  the  subjects  of  religious  truth,  and  of 
those  particulars  in  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  age,  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  exerting  an  injurious  influence  on.  the  cause  of 
theological  science  and  of  spiritual  religion,  and  not  only  to  fur- 
aish  a  fit  occasion,  but  to  create  an  imperious  demand,  for  a  Work 
Uke  that  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public. 

In  regard  then  to  the  distinguishing  character  and  tendency  of 
the  Work  itself,  it  has  already  been  stated  to  be  didactic,  and  de- 
signed to  aid  reflection  on  the  principles  and  grounds  of  truth  in 
our  own  being ;  but  in  another  point  of  view,  and  with  referenoe 
to  my  present  object,  it  might  rather  be  denominated  AjpgjLQru- 

SOPHICAL  STATEMENT  AKD  VOT>ICA130N  OP  THE  DISTmCTTVELT 
SPIRITUAL   AND   PECULIAR   DOCTRINES    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN   SYSTEM. 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  import  of  this  statement, 
and  the  relation  of  the  Author's  views  to  those  exhibited  in  other 
systems,  the  reader  is  requested  to  examine  in  the  first  place, 
what,  b^  considers  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity^  and 
what  ^ft  mftMTiff  ^Y  the  tenns  spirit  and  spirittiaL  A  synoptical 
view  of  what  he  considers  peculiar  to  Christianity  as  a  revelation 
is  given  in  Aph.  vii.  on  Spi^tual  Religion,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
will  be  found  essentially  to  coincide,  though  not  perhaps  in  the 
language  employed,  witli  what  among  us  'are  termed  the  Evan* 
gelical  doctrines  of  religion.    Those  who  are  anxious  to  examine 
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forther  into  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Work  in  connection  "with  this 
statement,  may  consult  the  articles  on  o&iginal.sin  and  b£demp- 
TioN,  thoagh  I  must  forewarn  them  that  it  will  require  much 
study  in  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  ^otk,  before  one 
unaccustomed  to  the  Author's  language,  and  unacquainted  with 
his  views,  can  fully  appreciate  the  merit  of  what  may  be  peculiar 
in  his  mode  of  treating  th<!se  subjects.  With  regard  to  the  term 
spirtttudf  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  here,  that  he  regards  it 
as  having  a  specific  import,  and  maintains  that  in  the  sense  of 
the  New  Testament,  spirittial  and  natiiral  are  contradistin- 
guished, so  that  what  is  spiritual  is  different  in  kind  &om  that 
which  is  natural,  and  is  in  fact  super-naXnTBl.  So,  too,  while 
morality  is  something  more  than  prudence,  religion,  the  spiritual 
life,  is  something  more  than  morality. 

In  vindicating  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system 
so  stated,  and  a  faith  in  the  reality  of  agencies  and  modes>,of  being 
essentially  spiritual  or  supernatural,  he  aims  to  show  tK^MLia^-^ 
f^^V**Y  "yith -reason  and  with  the  true  pnncigles  of  philosophy, 
and  that  indeed,  so  far  from  being  irrational,  cniusfiAN  faith  is 
THE  perfection:  of  human  reason.  By  reflection  upon  the  sub- 
jective  groundsoTtopwledge  and  faith  m  th^  human  mind  itself, 
and  by  an  analysis  of  its  faculties,  he  develops  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  and  necessary  relations  of  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  in  our  modes  of  being  and  knowing,  and  the  all-impor- 
tant fact,  that  although  the  former  does  not  comprehend  the 
latter,  yet  neither  does  it  preclude  its  existence.  He  proves,  that 
"  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  though  not  discoverable  by  reason, 
is  yet  in  accordance  with  it — ^that  link  follows  link  by  necessary 
consequence-— that  religion  passes  out  of  the  ken  of  reason  only 
where  the  eye  of  reason  has  reached  its  own  horizon — and  that 
&ith  is  then  but  its  continuation.''*  Instead  of  adopting,  like 
the  populaunetaphysicians  of  the  day,  a  system  of  philosophy  at 
War  vriih  religion,  and  which  tends  inevitably  to  undermine  our 
belief  in  the  reality  of  any  thing  spiritual  in  the  only  proper  sense 
of  that  word,  and  then  coldly  and  ambiguously  referring  us  for 
the  support  of  our  faith  to  the  authority  of  Revelation,  he  boldly 
asserts  the  reality  of  something  distinctively  spiritual  in  man,  and 
the  futility  of  all  those  modes  of  philosophizing,  in  which  this  is 
Aot  recognized,  or  which  are  incompatible  with  jt.  He  considers 
*  Biographia  Xt<«ran«,  Works  HI.  p,  594.— &  C. 
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tt  the  highest  and  most  rational  purpose  of  any  system  of  phi- 
losophy, at  least  of  one  professing  to  be  Christian,  to  investigate 
those  higher  and  peculiar  attributes,  which  distinguish  .us  from 
the  brutes  that  perish — ^which  are  the  image  of  Grod  in  us,  and 
constitute  our  proper  humanity.  It  is  in  his  view  the  proper 
business  anc^  the  duty  of  the  Christian  philosopher  to  remove  all 
appearance  of  contradiction  between  the  several  manifestations 
of  the  one  Divine  Word,  to  reconcile  reason  with  revelation,  and 
thus  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  methods  by  which 
he  accomplishes  this,  either  in  regard  to  the  terms  in  which  he 
enunciates  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  peculiar  views 
of  philosophy  by  which  he  reconciles  them  with  the  subjective 
grounds  of  faith  in  the  universal  reason  of  man,  need  not  be 
stated  here.  I  will  merely  observe,  that  the  key  to  his  system 
will  be  found  in  the  distinctions,  which  he  makes  and  illustrates 
between  nature  and  free-wiUj  and  between  the  understanding 
and  reason.  It  may  meet  the  prejudices  of  some  to  remark  far- 
tner,  that  in  philosophizing  on  the  grounds  of  our  faith  he  does 
not  profess  or  aim  to  solve  all  mysteries,  and  to  bring  all  truth 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  understanding.  A  truth  may 
be  mysterious,  and  the  primary  ground  of  all  truth  and  reality 
must  be  so.  But  though  we  may  believe  what  passeth  all  un^ 
dersiandingy  we  can  not  believe  what  is  absurd,  or  contradictory 
to  reason. 

Whether  the  Work  be  well  executed,  according  to  the  idea  of 
it,  as  now  given,  or  whether  the  Author  have  accomplished  hia 
purpose,  must  be  determined  by  those  who  are  capable  of  judg- 
ing, when  they  shall  have  examined  and  reflected  upon  the  whole 
as  it  deserves.  The  inquiry  which  I  have  now  to  propose  to  my 
readers  is,  whether  the  idea  itself  be  a  rational  one,^  and  whether 
the  purpose  of  the  Author  be  one  which  a  wise  man  and  a 
Christian  ought  to  aim  at,  or  which  in  the  present  state  of  our 
religious  interests,  and  of  our  theological  science,  specially  needs 
to  be  accomplished. 

No  one,  who  has  had  occasion  to  observe  the  general  feelings 
and  views  of  our  religious  community  for  a  few  years  past,  can  be 
ignorant,  that  a^trong  prejudice  exists  against  the  introduction 
of  philosophy,  in  any  tbrm^  in  the  diHcnmion  oiltheologicalju^ectsr 
The'tenns  philosophy/  and  metaphysics,  even  reason  and  n 
eem,  in  the  minds  of  those  most  devoted  to  the  support  of  reli- 
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y/f;iouB  tnith,  to  have  forfeited  their  original,  and  to  hare  acquired  a 
^^  new  import,  especially  in  their  relation  to  matters  of  faith.  By 
afXoIosopEical  view  of  religious  truth  would  generally  he  under- 
stood a  view,  not  only  varying  from  the  religion  of  the  Bihle  in* 
the  form  and  manner  of  presenting  it,  but  at  war  with  it :  and  a 
rational  reugion  is  supposed  to  Be  of  course  something  diverse 
from  revealed  religion.  A  philosophical  and  rational  system  of 
religious  truth  would  by  most  readers  among  us,  if  I  mistake  not, 
be  supposed  a  system  deriving  its  doctrines,  flat  frojn  revelation, 
but  firom  the  speculative  reason  of  men,  or  at  least  relying  on 
that  only  for  their  credibility.  That  these  terms  have  been  used 
to  designate  such  systems,  and  that  the  prejudice  against  reason 
and  philosophy  so  employed  is  not,  therefore,  without  cause,  I 
need  not  deny ;  nor  would  any  friend  of  revealed  truth  be  less 
disposed  to  give  credence  to  such  systems,  than  the  Author  of  the 
Wo^  before  us. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moment's  reflection  only  can  be 
necessary  to  convince  any  man,  attentive  to  the  use  of  language, 
that  we  do  at  the  same  time  employ  these  terms  in  relation  to 
truth  generally  in  a  better  and  much  higher  sense.  Rational^ 
as  contradistinguished  firom  irrational  and  absurd^  certainly  de- 
notes a  quality,  which  every  man  would  be  disposed  to  claim,  not  . 
only  for  himself,  but  for  his  rehgious  opinions.  Now,  the  adjec- 
tive reasonahle  having  acquired  a  different  use  and  signification, 
the  word  rational  is  the  adjective  corresponding  in  sense  to  the 
substantive  reason,  and  signifies  what  is  conformed  to  reason. 
In  one  sense,  then,  all  men  would  appeal  to  reason  in  behalf  of 
their  religious  faith ;  they  would  deny  that  it  was  irrational  or  ab- 
surd. If  we  do  not  in  this  sense  adhere  to  reason,  we  forfeit  our 
prerogative  as  rational  beings,  and  our  faith  is  no  better  than  the 
bewildered  dream  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  reason.  Nay,  I 
maintain  that  when  we  use  the  term  in  this  higher  sense,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  believe  on  any  authority  what  is  directly  con- 
tradictory to  reason  and  seen  to  be  so.  No  evidence  firom  another 
source,  and  no  authority  could  convince  us,  that  a  proposition  in 
geometry,  for  example,  is  false,  which  our  reason  intuitively  dis- 
covers to  be  true.  Now  if  we  suppose  (and  we  may  at  least  sup- 
pose this),  that  reason  has  the  same  power  of  intuitive  insight  in 
xvlation  to  certain  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  as  in  relation  to  the 
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•tnitliB  of  geometry,  then  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  divest 
Uft  of  our  belief  of  those  truths. 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  only  unable  to  believe  the  same  prop> 
Vtition  to  be  false,  which  our  reason  sees  to  be  true,  but  we  can 
not  believe  another  proposition,  which  by  the  exercise  of  the 
same  rational  faculty  we  see  to  be  incompatible  with  the  former, 
or  to  contradict  it.  We  may,  and  probably  often  do,  receive 
with  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  credence  opinions,  which  re- 
flection would  show  to  be  incompatible.  But  when  we  have 
reflected,  and  discovered  the  inconsistency,  we  can  not  retain 
both.  We  can  not  believe  two  contradictory  propositions,  know- 
ing them  to  be  such.     It  would  be  irrational  to  do  so. 

Again,  we  can  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  what  by  the  same 
power  of  intuition  we  see  to  be  universally  and  necessarily  true 
should  appear  otherwise  to  any  other  rational  being.  Wo  can 
not,  for  example,  but  consider  the  propositions  of  geometry  as 
necessarily  true  for  all  rational  beings.  So,  too,  a  little  reflec- 
tion, I  tlvink,  will  convince  any  one,  that  we  attribute  the  same 
necessity  of  reason  to  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  What  in 
the  clear  daylight  of  our  reason,  and  after  mature  reflection,  we 
see  to  be  right,  we  can  not  believe  to  be  wrong  in  the  view  of 
other  rational  beings  in  the  distinct  exercise  of  their  readon. 
Nay,  in  regard  to  those  truths,  which  are  clearly  submitted  to 
the  view  of  our  reason,  and  which  we  behold  with  distinct  and 
steadfast  intuitions,  we  necessarily  attribute  to  the  Supreme 
Reason,  to  the  Divine  Mind,  views  the  same,  or  coincident,  vtrith 
those  of  our  own  reason.  We  can  not  (I  say  it  with  reverence* 
and  I  trust  with  some  apprehension  of  the  importance  of  the  as- 
sertion), we  can  not  believe  that  to  be  right  in  the  view  of  the 
Supreme  Reason,  which  is  clearly  and  decidedly  wrong  in  the 
view  of  our  own.  It  would  be  contradictory  to  reason,  it  would 
be  irrational,  to  believe  it,  and  therefore  we  can  not  do  so,  till  we 
lose  our  reason,  or  cease  to  exercise  it. 

I  would  ask,  now,  whether  this  be  not  an  authorized  use  of 
the  words  reason  and  rational,  and  whether  so  used  they  do  not 
mean  something.  If  it  be  so — and  I  appeal  to  the  mind  of  every 
man  capable  of  reflection,  and  of  understanding  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, if  it  be  not — ^then  there  is  meaning  in  the  terms  universal 
reason,  and  unity  of  reason,  as  used  in  this  Work.  There  is, 
and  can  be,  m  this  highest  sense  of  the  word,  but  one  reason, 
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and  whateTer  contradicts  that  reason,  being  seen  to  do  so,  can 
not  be  received  as  matter  either  of  knowledge  or  faith.  To  rec- 
oncile religion  with  reason  used  in  this  sense,  therefore,  and  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  or  in  the  view  of  reason,  is  so 
far  from  being  irrational,  that  reason  imperatively  demands  it  of 
us.  We  can  not,  as  rational  beings,  believe  a  proposition  on  the 
grounds  of  reason,  and  deny  it  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 
We  can  not  belie  7e  a  proposition  in  philosophy,  and  deny  the 
same  proposition  in  theology :  nor  can  we  believe  two  incompati- 
ble  propositions  on  the  difierent  grounds  of  reason  and  revelation. 
So  far  as  ive  compare  our  thoughts,  the  objects  of  our  knowledge 
and  faith,  and  by  reflection  refer  them  to  their  common  measure 
in  the  universal  laws  of  reason,  so  far  the  instinct  of  reason  im- 
pels us  to  reject  whatever  is  contradictory  and  absurd,  and  to 
bring  unity  and  consistency  into  all  our  views  of  truth.  Thus, 
in  the  language  of  the  Author  of  this  Work,  though  "  the  word 
rationaZ  has  been  strangely  abused  of  late  times,  this  must  not 
disincline  us  to  the  weighty  consideration,  that  thoughtfulness, 
and  a  desire  to  rest  all  our  convictions  on  grounds  of  right  reason, 
ape  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a  Christian." 

But  I  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that  in^jDelation  to  the  doc- 
trines of  spiritual  religion — ^to  all  that  he  considers  tlTe  pecuEar 
doctrines  ol*  theTTEinstian  revelation,  the  Author  assigns  to  reason 
only  a  negative  validity.  It  does  not  teach  us  what  those  doctrines 
are,  or  what  they  are  not,  except  that  they  are  not,  and  can  not 
be,  such  as  contradict  the  clear  convictions  of  right  reason.  But 
his  views  on  this  point  are  fully  stated  in  the  Work,  and  the  gen- 
eral office  of  reason  in  relation  to  all  that  is  proposed  for  our  belief, 
is  given  with  philosophical  precision  in  other  parts  of  his  Works.* 

If  then  it  be  our  prerogative^  as  rational  beings,  and  our  duty 
as  Christians,  to  think,  as  well  as  to  act,  rationally^ — ^to  see  that 
our  convictions  of  truth  rest  on  the  grounds  of  right  reason ;  and 
if  it  be  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason,  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  shun,  and  on  discovery  should  reject,  whatever  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  or  to  doctrines  already 
estabhshjed,  I  know  not  by  what  means  we  are  to  avoid  the  ap- 
plication of  philosophy,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the  study  of 
theology.  For  to  determine  what  are  the  grounds  of  right  rea- 
son, what  are-those  ultimate  truthSj^jjUiLtbage  universal  laws  of 
*  See  Statesman'aiianTiair  Appendix  (B.),  p.  268,  2<i  eld^,--^M 
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thought,  which  we  can  not  rationally  ccmtradict,  and  hy  lefieo- 
tion  to  compare  with  these  whatever  is  proposed  for  our  helief,  is 
in  fact  to  philosophize ;  and  whoever  does  this  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  is  so  far  a  philosopher  in  the  hest  and  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  To  this  extent  we  are  hound  to  philosophize  in 
theology,  as.  welLftS  in  "eveiy -efiifT^lB»n€«L  For  what  is  not 
rational  in  theology,  is,  of  course,  irrational,  and  can  not  he  of 
the  household  of  faith ;  and  to  determine  whether  it  he  rational 
in  the  sense  already  explained  or  not,  is  the  province  of  philoso- 
phy. It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Work  hefore  us  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  philosophical  work,  namely,  that  it  proves  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Faith  to  be  rational,  and  exhibits  philosophical 
grounds  for  the  .possibility  of  a  truly  spiritual  religion.  The 
reality  of  those  experiences,  or  states  of  being,  which  constitute 
experimental  or  spiritual  religion,  rests  on  other  grounds.  It  is 
incumbent  on  the  philosopher  to  free  them  from  the  contradic- 
tions of  reason,  and  nothing  more ;  and  who  will  deny,  that  to 
do  this  is  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  ablest  philosopher  and  the 
most  devoted  Christian  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  to  convince  all  men 
that  the  doctrines,  which  we  affirm  to  be  revealed  in  the  Gospel, 
are  not  contradictory  to  the  requirements  of  reason  and  con- 
science ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  vastly  important  to  the 
cause  of  religious  truth,  and  even  to  the  practical  influence  of 
religion  on  our  own  minds,  and  the  minds  of  the  community  at 
large,  that  we  should  attain  and  exhibit  views  of  philosophy  and 
doctrines  in  metaphysics,  which  are  at  least  compatible  with,  if 
they  do  not  specially  favor,  those  views  of  religion,  which,  on 
(Xther  groimds,  we  find  it  our  duty  to  believe  and  maintain  ? 
For,  I  beg  it  may  be  observed,  as  a  point  of  great  moment,  that 
it  is  not  the  method  of  the  genuine  philosopher  to  separate  his 
philosophy  and  religion,  and  adopting  his  principles  independently 
in  each,  to  leave  them  to  be  reconciled  or  not,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  has,  and  can  have,  rationall^but  one  system,  in  which 
his  philosophy  bec^aes  religions^  and  his  religion  philosophicair 
Nor  am  I  disposed  in  compliance  with  popular  opinion  to  limit 
the  application  of  this  remark,  as  is  usually  done,  to  the  mere 
external  evidences  of  revelation.  The  philosophy  which  we 
adopt  will  and  must  influence  not  only  our  decision  of  the  ques- 

;  tion,  whether  a  book  be  of  divine  authority,  but  our  vie5Bl.al^ 

'  of  its  meaning. 
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But  this  is  a  subject,  on  which,  if  possible,  I  would  avoid  being 
misunderstood,  and  must,  therefore,  exhibit  it  more  iiilly,  even  at 
the  risk  of  repeatilig  what  was  said  be&re,  or  is  elsewhere  found 
in  the  Work.  It  has  been  already,  I  believe,  distinctly  enough 
stated,  that  reason  and  philosophy  ought  to  prevent  our  reception 
of  doctrines  claiming  the  authority  of  revelation  only  so  far  as 
tiie  very  necessities  of  our  rational  being  require^  However  mys- 
terious the  thing  affirmed  may  be,  though  it  passeth  all  under^ 
standing,  if  it  can  not  be  shown  to  contradict  the  unchangeable 
principles  o£  right  reason,  its  being  incomprehensible  to  our  un- 
derstandings is  not  an  obstacle  to  our  faith.  If  it  contradict  rea- 
son, we  can  not '15eIieveTf,"buT  must  conclude,  either  that.flie 
writing^is  not  of  dJanwe  authority,  or  that  th^^JAi^guaggJias  been 
misintevpreted.  So  far  it  seems  to  me,  that  our  philosophy  ought 
to  modify  our  views  of  theological  doctrines,  and  our  mode  of  in- 
terpreting the  language  of  an  inspired  writer.  But  then  we  must 
be  cautious,  that  we  philosophize  rightly,  and  **  do  not  call  that 
reason  which  is  not  so.  Otherwise  we  may  be  led  by  the  sup- 
posed requirements  of  reason  to  interpret  metaphorically;,  what 
ought  to  be  received  literally,  and  evacuate  the  Scriptures <rf  their 
most  important  doctrines.*'  But  what  I  mean  to  say  here  is,  that 
we  can  not  avoid  the  application  of  our  philosophy  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Ipnguage  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  explanation  of 
the  doctrines  of  religion  generally.  We  can  not  avoid  incurring' 
the  danger  just  alluded  to  of  philosophizing  erroneously,  even  to 
the  extent  of  rejecting  as  irrational  that  which  tends  to  the  per- 
fection of  reason  itself  And  hence  I  maintain,  that  instead  of 
pretending  to  exclude  philosophy  from  our  religious  inquiries,  it 
is  very  important  that  we  philosophize  in  earne^sjt — ^tbat  we  should 
endeavor  by  profound  reflection  to  learn  the  real  requirements  of 
reason,  and  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

If  any  dispute  the  necessity  of  thus  combining  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy with  that  of  religion,  I  would  beg  them  to  point  out  the 
age  since  that  of  the  Apostle's,  in  which  the  prevailing  metaphys- 
ical opinions  have  not  distinctly  manifested  themselves  in  the 
prevailing  views  of  religion;  and  if,  as  I  fully  beUeve  will  be  the 
case,  they  fail  to  discover  a  single  system  of  theology,  a  single 
volume  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  the  au- 
thor's views  are  not  modified  by  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  the 
age  or  of  the  individual,  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain, 
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whether  this  influence  be  accidental  or  necessary.  Th^metar 
physician  analyzes  Jhe_fi|sjultt^^  and  opeiations  of  thp  hnman 
mind^and'teacEes  us  tot^njjg^,  tQ^^tlassify,  and  io  n^e^igm, 
according  to  his  views  of  their  various  distinctions.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  speaks  of  sub- 
jects that  eaa  be  understood  only  by  a  reference  to  those  same 
powers  and  processes  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  we  have 
learned  to  l:hink  of,  and  to  name»  according  to  our  particular  sy&- 
tem  of  metaphysics.  How  i&.il  possible  than  to  avoid  interpret- 
ing  the  one  by  .the  Qthetl .  Xet.UA.  suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
man  has  studied  and  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Brown,-  is  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  interpret  the  8th  chapter  of  Homans,  without 
having  his  view|t  of  its  meaning  influenced  by  his  philosophy  ? 
Would  he  not  unavoidably  interpret  the  language  and  explain 
the  doctrines,  which  it  contains,  diflerently  firom  one,  who  should 
have  adopted  such  views  of  the  human  mind  as  are  taught  in 
this  Work  ?  I  know  it  is  customary  to  disclaim  the  influence  of 
philosophy  in  the  business  of  interpretation,  and  every  writa 
uow-a-days  on  such  subjects  will  assure  us,  that  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  metaphysics,  but  is  guided  only  by  common  seua&juid 
the  laws  of  interpretation.  But  I  should  like  to  know  how  a 
man  comes  by  any  common  sense  in  relation  to  the  movements 
and  laws  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  being  without  metaphy- 
sics. What  is  the  common  sense  of  a  Hottentot  on  subjects  of 
this  sort  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impossible  §ox  any 
man  entirely  to  separate  his  philosophical  views  of  the  human 
mind  from  his  reflections  on  religious  subjects.  Probably  no  man 
has  endeavored  more  faithfully  to  do  this,  perhaps  no  one  has 
Bucceeded  better  in  giving  the  truth  of  Scripture  free  from  the 
glosses  of  metaphysics,  than  Professor  Stuart.  Yet,  I  should  risk 
little  in  saying  that  a  reader  deeply  versed  in  the  language  of 
metaphysics,  extensively  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  dif> 
ferent  ages,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  diflerent  Schools, 
might  ascertain  his  metaphysical  system  from  many  a  passage 
of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  What  then» 
let  me  ask,  is  the  possible  use  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  reli<« 
gion,  from  thus  peqpetually  decrying  philosophy  in  theological  in* 
quiries,  when  we  can  not  avoid  it  if  -we  would  ?  Every  man, 
who  has  reflected  at  all,  has  his  metaphysics ;  and  if  he  reads  on 
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religious  subjectBi  he  interprets  and  understands  .ths .  la^^age, 
which,  he  employs,  by  the  help  of  his  metaphysics.  He  can  not 
do  otherwise. — ^And  the  proper  inquiry  is,  not  whether  we  admit 
our  philosophy  into  our  theological  and  religious  investigations, 
but  whether  our  philosophy  be  right  and  true.  For  myself,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  we  can  have  no  right  views  of  theology,  till 
we  have  right  views  of  the  human  mind ;  and  that  these  are  to 
be  acquired  only  by  laborious  and  persevering  reflection.  My 
belief  is,  that  the  distinctions  unfolded  in  this  Work  will  place  us 
in  the  way  to  truth,  and  reheve  us  from  numerous  perplexities, 
in  which  we  are  involved  by  the  philosophy  which  we  have  so 
long  taken  for  our  guide.  For  we  are  greatly  deceived,  if  we 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  systems  of  theology  which  have 
been  received  among  us,  or  even  the  theoretical  views  which  are 
now  most  popular,  are  free  from  the  entanglements  of  worldly 
wisdom.  The  readers  of  this  Work  will  be  able  to  see,  I  think, 
more  clearly  the  import  of  this  remark,  and  the  true  bearing  of 
the  received  views  of  philosophy  on  our  theological  inquiries. 
Those  who  study  the  Work  without  prejudice,  and  adopt  its  prin- 
ciples to  any  considerable  extent,  will  understand  too  how  deeply 
anage  may,  be,  jensnared  in  the  metaphysical  webs  of  its  own 
weaving,  or  entangled  in  the  net  which  the  speculations  of  a  for- 
meF  generation  have  thrown  over  it,  and  yet  suppose  itself  blessed 
with  a  perfect  inmiunity  from  the  dreaded  evils  of  metaphysics. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  remark  on  those  particulars,  in  which 
our  prevailing  philosophy  seems  to  be  dangerous  in  its  tendency, 
and  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  guard  myself  and  the  Work  frqm  misapprehension  on  another 
point  of  great  importance  in  its  relations  to  the  whole  subject 
While  it  is  maintained  that  reason  and  philosophy,  in  their  true 
character,  ought  to  have  a  certain  degree  and  extent  of  influence 
in  the  foTmation  of  our  religious  system,  and  that  our  metaphysi- 
cal opinions,  whatever  they  may  be,  tviU  almost  unavoidably, 
modify  more  or  less  our  theoretical  views  of  religious  truth  gen- 
erdU/yt  it  is  yet  a  special  object  of  the  Author  of  the  Work  to 
show  that  the  spiritual  life,  or  what  among  us  is  termed  experi- 
mental religion,  is,  in  itself,  and  in  its  own  proper  growth  and 
development,  esfi^nti^Uy:  distinct  &om  the  forms  and  processes  of 
the  understanding  ;  and  that,  although  a  true  faith  can  not  con- 
tradict any  universal  principle  of  speculative  reason,  it  is  yet  in 
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ft  oertaih  Bense  independent  of  the  discundonB  of  philosophy,  and 
in  its  proper  nature  beyond  the  reach  ''  of  positive  science  and 
theoretical  insight.^*  "  Christianity  is  not  a  theory  or  a  spetm- 
lation  ;  but  a  life.  Not  a  philosophy  of  life,  but  a  life  and  a  liv- 
ing process."      It  is  not,  ♦jl^jbrfii  flfl  pmpArly  ^  Hpft^jfti^  pf  ^nnwU 

edge,  as  a  form  pO^eing.     And  although  the  theoretical  views  o?^ 
the  imderstanding,  and  the  motives  of  prudence  which  it  pre- 
sents, may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  connected  with  the  develop- 
4  ment  of  the  spiritual  principle  of  religious  Ufe  in  the  Christian, 
)  yet  a  true  and  living  faith  is  not  incompatible  with  at  least  some 
I  degree  of  speculative  error.     As  the  acquisition  of  merely  specu- 
lative knowledge  can  not  of  itself  communicate  the  principle  of 
spiritual  life,  so  neither  does  that  principle,  and  the  living  process 
of  its  growth,  depend  whoUy,  at  least,  upon  the  degree  of  specu- 
lative knowledge  Mrith  which  it  co-exists.  YThat  religion,  of  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  is  himself  the  essentiai'  Form  and  the  living 
,  Word,  and  to  which  he  imparts  the  actuating  Spirit,  has  a  prin- 
\  ciple  of  unity  and  consistency  in  itself  distinct  from  the  unity  and 
I  consistency  of  our  theoretical  views.A   Of  this  we  have  evidence 
m  every  day's  observation  of  Christian  character  ;  for  how  often 
do  we  see  and  acknowledge  the  power  of  religion,  and  the  growth 
of  a  spiritualjife  in  minds  but  little  gifted  with  speculative 
knowledge,  and  little  versed  in  the  forms  of  logic  or  philosophy ! 
.  How  obviously,  too,  does  the  Hving  piinciple  of  religion  manifest 
the  same  specific  character,  the  same  essential  form,  amidst  all 
the  diversities  of  condition,  of  talents,  of  edtication,  and  natural 
disposition,  with  which  it  is  associated  ;  everywhere  rising  above 
nature,  and  the  powers  of  the  natural  man,  and  unlimited  in  its 
goings  on  by  the  forms  in  which  the  understanding  seeks  to  com- 
prehend and  confine  its  spiritual  energies.     There  are  diversities 
of  giftSf  but  the  same  Spirit ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  now  than  in 
the  age  of  the  Apostles,  that  in  all  lands,  and  in  every  variety 
of  circumstances,  the  manifestations  of  spiritual  life  are  essentially 
the  same  ;  and  all  who  truly  believe  in  heart,  however  diverse 
in  natural  condition,  in  the  character  of  their  understandings, 
and  even  in  their  theoretical  views  of  truth,  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.     The  essential  faith  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  understand* 
ing  or  the  speculative  theory,  but  "  the  life,  the  substance,  the 
hope,  the  love — ^in  one  word,  the  faith — ^these  are  derivatives 
Sr^m  the  practical,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  and  being  of  man.'' 
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8peculatiT6  systems  of  theology  indeed  have  often  had  little  oon^ 
nection  with  the  essential  spirit  of  religion,  and  are  usually  little 
more  than  schemes  resulting  from  the  strivings  of  the  finite  un* 
derstanding  to  comprehend  and  exhihit  ullfltif  iU)  Own  forms  and 
conditions  a  mode  of  heing  and  spintual  truths  essentiaJJh^yer^ 
firom  their  proper  objects,  and  with  which  they  are  inconujiensu- 
rate. 

This  I  am  aware  is  an  imperfect,  and  I  fear  may  he  an  unin< 
telligible,  view  of  a  subject  exceedingly  difficult  of  apprehension 
at  the  best.  If  so,  I  must  beg  the  reader's  indulgence,  and  re- 
quest him  to  suspend  his  judgment,  as  to  the  absolute  intelligi* 
bility  of  it,  till  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
sentiments  of  the  Work  itself.  It  will,  however,  I  hope,  be  so 
far  underetood,  at  least,  as  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
introduced— of  preclpding  the  supposition  that,  in  the  remarks 
whick  preceded,  or  in  those  which  follow,  any  suspicion  was  in- 
tended to  be  expressed,  Mrith  regard  to- the  rehgious  principles  or 
the  essential  faith  of  those  who  hold  the  opinions  in  question. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  inherent  and  essential  nature  of 
Spiritual  Eeligion,  as  existing  in  the  practical  reason  of  man,  we 
may  not  only  admit,  but  can  better  understand  the  possibility  of 
what  every  charitable  Christian  will  acknowledge  to  be  a  fact, 
so  far  as  human  observation  can  determine  facts  of  this  sort — 
that  a  man  may  be  truly  religious,  and  essentially  a  believer  at 
heart,  while  his  understanding  is  sadly  bewildered  with  the  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  and  express  philosophically,  what  yet  he 
feels  and  knows  spiritually.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  us  to  teU 
how  far  the  understanding  may  impose  upon  itself  by  partial 
views  and  false  disguises,  without  perverting  the  will;  or  estrang- 
ing it  from  the  laws  and  the  authority  of  reason  and  the  divine 
word.  We  can  not  say  to  what  extent  a  false  system  of  philos- 
ophy and  metaphysical  opinions,  which  in  their  natural  and  un- 
counteracted  tendency  would  go  to  destroy  all  religion,  may  be 
received  in  a  Christian  community,  and  y^t  the  power  of  spiritual 
religion  retain  its  hold  and  its  efficacy  in  the  hearts  oi  the  peo- 
ple. We  may  perhaps  believe  that  in  opposition  to  aU  the  might 
of  false  philosophy,  so  long  as  me  great  body  of  the  people  have 
the  Bi6le  in  their  hands,,  and  are  taught  to  reverence  and  receive 
its  heavenly'instructions,  though  the  Church  may  suffer  injury 
ftoiQ  unwise  and  upfiniitful  speculations,  it  will  yet  be  preserved ; 
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and  that  the  spiritual  seed  oi  tne  divine  word,  though  mingled 
with'  many  tares  of  -worldly  wisdom  and  philosophy  falsely  so- 
called,  will  yet  spring  up,  and  hear  fruit  unto  everlasting  life. 

But  though  we  may  hope  and  believe  this,  we  can  not  avoid 
believingi  at  the  same  time,  that  injury  must  result  from  an  un- 
suspecting confidence  in  metaphysical  opinions^  which  are  essen- 
tially at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  Especially 
must  the  effect  be  injurious,  where  those  opinions  lead  gradually 
to  alter  our  views  of  religion  itself,  and  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in 
the  Christian  system.  The  great  mass  of  the  community,  who 
know  little  of  metaphysics,  and  whose  faith  in  revelation  is  not 
so  readily  influenced  by  speculations  not  immediately  connected 
with  it,  may,  indeed,  for  a  time,  escape  the  evil,  and  continue  to 
receive  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  toard.  But  in  the  minds  of 
the  better  educated,  especially  those  who  think  and  follow  out 
their  conclusions  with  resolute  independence  of  thought,  the  re- 
sult must  be  either  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  opinions  themselves, 
or  a  rejection  of  all  those  parts  of  the  Christian  system  which  are 
at  variance  with  them.  Under  particular  circumstances,  indeed, 
where  both  the  metaphysical  errors,  and  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  have  a  strong  hold  upon  the  minds  of  a  com- 
munity, a  protracted  struggle  may  take  place,  and  earnest  and 
long-continued  ejSbrts  may  be  made  to  reconcile  opinions  which 
we  are  resolved  to  maintain,  with  a  faith  which  our  consciences 
will  not  permit  us  to  abandon.  But  so  long  as  the  efibrt  con- 
tinues and  such  opinions  retain  their  hold  upon  our  confidence,  it 
must  he  with  some  diminution  of  the  fulness  and  simplicity  of 
our  faith.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  educa- 
tion and  habits  of  thought  in  different  individuals,  the  word  of 
God  is  received  with  doubt,  or  with  such  glozing  modifications  as 
enervate  its  power.  Thus  the  light  from  heaven  is  intercepted, 
and  we  are  left  to  a  shadow-fight  of  metaphysical  schemes  and 
metaphorical  interpretations.  While  one  party,  with  conscien- 
^  tious  and  earnest  endeavors,  and  at  great  expense  of  talent  and 
/  ingenuity,  contends  for  the  Faith,  and  among  the  possible  shap- 
/  ings  of  the  received  metaphysical  system,  seeks  that  which  will 
;  best  comport  vrith  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, — another  more 
«  boldly  interprets  the  language  of  the  Gospel  itself  in  conformity 
with  those  views  of  religion  to  which  their  philosophy  seems  ob- 
viously to  conduct  them.    The  substantial  being  and  the  living  (gn- 
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orgy  of  the  Word,  which  is  not  only  the  light  but  the  life  of  men, 
18  either  misapplieliended  or  denied  by  all  parties ;  and  even  those 
who  contend  for  what  they  conceive  the  literal  import  of  th« 
Gospel,  do  it — as  they  must  to  avoid  too  glaring  atsurJIity — ^with 
such  explanations  of  its  import  as  to  make  it  to  become,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  v^ords  of  man^s  laisdomt  rather  than  a  simple 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  Hence,  although 
such  as  have  experienced  the  spiritual  and  life-giving  power  of 
the  Divine  Y^ord,  may  be  able,  through  the  promised  aids  of  the 
Spirit,  to  overcome  the  natural  tendency  of  speculative  eiTor,  and, 
by  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  which  is  in  them,  may  at  length 
be  TOsAefree  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  yet  who  can  tell 
how  much  they  may  lose  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  be 
retarded  in  their  spiritual  growth  when  they  are  but  too  often 
fpij[  -^tli  t,h,^  lifftleaa  ^^  afgyyoi^ng  prrrdufrtfj  i^f  thn  hnmnn  iindair 
standing,  instead  of  that  living  bread  which  came  downfTom 
heaven  ?  Who  can  .tell,  moreover,  how  many,  through  the  prev- 
alence of  such  philosophical  errors  as  lead  to  misconceptions  of 
the  truth  or  create  a  prejudice  against  it,  and  thus  tend  to  inter- 
cept the  light  from  heaven,  may  continue  in  their  ignorance, 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  and  groping  in  the  darkness  of 
their  own  understandings  ? 

But  however  that  may  be,  enlightened  Christians,  and  espe- 
cially Christian  instri^ctoxeia  know  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  full  and  unobstructed  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  remove  those  nat- 
ural prejudices,  and  those  errors  of  the  understanding,  which  are 
obstacles  to  the  truth,  that  the  word  of  God  may  And  access  to 
the  heart,  and  conscience,  and  reason  of  every  man,  that  it  may 
h&ye  free  course,  and  run,  and  be  glorified.  My  own  belief, 
that  such  obstacles  to  the  influence  of  truth  exist  in  the  specula- 
tive and  metaphysical  opinions  generally  adopted  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  present  Work  is  in  some  measure  at  least  calculated 
to  remove  them,  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  the  remarks  which 
I  have  already  made.  But,  to  be  perfectly  explicit  on  the  sub- 
ject I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction,  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  .some  of  the  leading  principles  of  our  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics,  and  those  which  must  unavoidably  hi^ve 
more  or  less  influence  on  our  theoretical  views  of  religion,  are  of 
an  injurious  and  dangerous  tendency,  and  that  so  long  as  we  re 
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fain  them,  however  we  may  profess  to  exclude  their  influence 
from  our  theological  inquiries,  and  firom  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  we  can  maintain  no  consistent  system  of  Scriptural 
theology,  nor  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend  the  spiritual  im- 
port of  the  Scripture  language.  The  grounds  of  this  conviction  I 
shall  proceed  to  exhibit,  though  only  in  a  very  partial  manner, 
as  1  could  not  do  more  without  anticipating  the  contents  of  the 
Work  itself,  instead  of  merely  preparing  the  reader  to  peruse  them 
with  attention.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  some  of  the  language, 
which  I  have  already  employed,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  employ, 
will  not  convey  its  full  import  to  the  reader,  till  he  becomes  ac« 
quainted  with  some  of  the  leading  principles  and  distinctions  un- 
folded in  the  Work.  But  this  also  is  an  evil  which  I  saw  no 
means  of  avoiding  without  incurring  a  greater,  and  writing  a 
book  instead  of  a  brief  essay. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  without  further  preface,  that  by  the 
prevailing  systen^'tif^metaphysios,  I  mean  the  sj^tem,  of  which 
in  modem  timeef  Lockt  is  the  reputed  author,  and  the  leading 
principles  of  whi^  ^th  various  modifications,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, but  not  altering  its  essential  character,  have  been  almost 
universally  received  in  this  country.  It  should  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  causes  enumerated  by  the  Author,  as  having  elevated  it 
to  its  "  pride  of  place"  in  Europe,  have  been  aided  by  other  fa- 
voring circumstances  here.  In  the  minds  of  our  religious  com- 
munity, especially,  some  of  its  most  important  doctrines  have  be* 
come  associated  with  names  justly  loved  and  revered  among 
ourselves,  and  so  Connected  with  all  our  theoretical  views  ol  re^ 
ligion,  that  a  man  can  hardly  hope  to  question  their  validity  with- 
out hazarding  his  reputation,  not  only  for  orthodoxy,  but  even  for 
common  sense.  To  controvert,  for  example,  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  the  nature  of  the  understanding  as  containing  the  con- 
trolling principles  of  our  whole  being,  and  the  universality  of  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect,  even  in  connection  with  the  arguments 
and  the  authority  of  the  most  powerful  intellect  of  the  age,  may 
even  now  be  worse  than  in  vain.  Yet  I  have  reasons  for  believ- 
ing there  are  some  among  us,  and  that  their  number  is  fast 
inareasing,  who  are  willing  to  revise  their  opinions  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  who  will  contemplate  the  views  presented  in  this 
Work  with  a  libeial,  and  something  of  a  prepared  feeling  of  cuii* 
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oBity.  The  difficulties  in  which  men  find  themselves  involved 
by  the  received  doctrines  on  these  subjects,  in  their  most  anxious 
efibrts  to  explain  and  defend  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  spiritual 
religion,  have  led  many  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  lurk- 
ing error  in  the  premises.'  It  is  not  that  these  principles  lead  us 
to  mysteries  which  we  can  no?  comprehend  ;  thefftTe  Ibund,  or 
believed  at  least  by  many,  to  involve  us  in  absurdities  which  we 
can  comprehend.  It  is  necessary  indeed  only  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  tKedistmctive  and  appropriate  import  of  the  term  spirit- 
ual, as  opposed  to  natural  in  the  New  Testament,  and  then  to 
look  at  the  writings,  or  hear  the  discussions,  in  which  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Spirit  and  of  spiritual  influences  are  taught  and  de- 
fended, to  see  the  insurmountable  nature  of  the  obstacles,  which 
these  metaphysical  dogmas  throw  in  the  way  of  the  most  power- 
ful minds.  To  those  who  shall  read  this  Work  with  any  degree 
of  reflection, 'it  must,  I  think,  be  obvious,  that  something  more  is 
implied  in  the  continual  opposition^of  these  terms  in  the  New' 
Testament,  than  can  be  explained  consistently  with  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  on  the  subjects  above  enumerated ;  and  that  through 
their  influence  our  highest  notions  of  that  distinction  have  been 
rendered  confused,  contradictory,  and  inadequate.  I  have  al- 
ready directed  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  parts  of  the 
Work,  where  this  distinction  is  unfolded ;  and  had  I  no  other 
grounds  than  the  arguments  and  views  there  exhibited,  I  should 
be  convinced  that  so  long  as  we  hold  the  doctrines  of-  Locke  and 
the  Scotch  metaphysicians  rggpecting  power,  cause  and  effect,  mo- 
tives,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  we  not  only  can  make  and  de» 
fend  no  essential  distinction  between  that  which  is  natural^  and 
that  which  is  spiritttal,  but  we  can  not  even  And  National  grounds 
for  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation^  and  the  distinction  between 
regret  and  remorse. 

According  to  the  system  of  these  authors,  as  nearly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  my  limits  will  permit  me  to  state  it^  the  same  law  of 
cause  and  eflect  is  the  law  of  the  tmiverse.  It  extends  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual — ^if  in  courtesy  these  terms  may  still  be  used 
— no  less  than  to  the  properly  natural  powers  and  agencies  of 
our  being.  The  acts  of  the  free-will  are  pre-determined  by  a 
cause  oyt  of  the  vrill,  accordiag  to  the  same  law  of  cause  and 
eflect  which  controls  the  changes  in  the  physical  world.  We 
have  no  notion  of  power  but  uniformity  of  antecedent  and  conse* 
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quent.  The  notion  of  a  power  ii).  the  will  to  act  freely  is  thero* 
fbre'nothingonoretlian  an  inherent  capacity  of  hniag  ftotnd  npop, 
agreeably  to  its  nature*  and  according  to  a  .fixedLJaw^  by  the 
motives  which  are  present  in  the  understanding.  I  feel  author- 
ized to  take  this  statement  partly  from(Brown*s  Philosophy,  pe- 
cause  that  work  has  been  decidedly  approved  by  our  higliest 
theological  authorities ;  and  indeed  it  would  not  be  essentially 
varied,  if  expressed  in  the  precise  terms  used  by  any  of  the  wri- 
ters most  usually  quoted  in  reference  to  these  subjects. 

I  am  aware  that  variations  may  be  found  in  the  mode  of  stat- 
ing these  doctrines ;  hut  I  think  every  candid  reader,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  metaphysics  and  theology  of  this  country, 
will  admit  the  above  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  fonn  in 
which  they  are  generally  received.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  much 
has  been  said  and  written  to  make  out,  consistently  with  these 
general  principles,  a  distinction  betSKfiea  iiaturaL  and  moral 
causes,  natural  and  moral  ability,  and  inability,  and  the  hke. 
But  I  beg  all  lovers  of  sound  and  rational  philosophy  to  look 
carefully  at  the  general  principles,  and  see  whether  there  be,  in 
fact,  ground  left  for  any  such  distinctions  of  this  kind  as  are 
worth  contending  for.  My  first  step  in  arguing  with  a  defender 
of  these  principles,  and  of  the  distinctions  in  question,  as  con- 
nected with  them,  would  be  to  ask  for  his  definition  of  nature 
and  natural.  And  when  he  had  arrived  at  a  distinctive  general 
notion  of  the  import  of  these,  it  would  appear,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  he  had  first  subjected  our  whole  being  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  then  contended  for  .the  existence  of  something  which  is  not 
nature.  For  in  their  relation  to  the  law  of  moral  rectitude,  and 
to  the  feeling  of  moral  responsibility,  what  difference  is  there, 
and  what  difference  can  there  be,  between  what  are  called  nat- 
ural and  those  which  are  called  moral  powers  and  affections,  if 
they  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  same  universal  law  of  cause 
and  efiect  ?  K  it  still  be  a  mere  nature,  and  the  determinations 
of  our  will  be  controlled  by  causes  out  of  the  will,  according  to 
our  nature,  then  I  maintain  that  a  moral  nature  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  feeling  of  responsibility  than  any  other  nature. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  may  be  made  more  obvious  in  this  way. 
It  will  be  admitted  that  brutes  are  possessed  of  various  natures, 
some  innocent  or  useful,  otherwise  noxious,  but  all  alike  irrespon- 
sible in  a  moral  point  of  view.     But  why?     Simply  beca,}ise 
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tbey  act  in  accordance  with  their  natures.  They  possess,  each 
according  to  its  proper  nature,  certain  appetites  and  susceptibili- 
ties which  are  stimulated  and  acted  upon  by  their  appropriate 
objects  in  the  world  of  the  senses ;  and  the  relation — the  law  of 
action  and  reaction — subsisting  between  these  specific  suscepti- 
bilities and  their  corresponding  outward  objects,  constitutes  their 
nature.  They  have  a  power  of  selecting  and  choosing  in  the 
world  of  sense  the  objects  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  their  na- 
ture ;  but  that  nature  is  the  sole  law  of  their  being.  Theii 
power  of  choice  is  but  a  part  of  it,  instrumental  in  accomplishing 
its  ends,  but  not  capable  of  rising  above  it,  of  controlling  its  im- 
pulses, and  of  determining  itself  with  reference-  to  a  purely  ideal 
law,  distinct  from  their  nature.  They  act  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  cause  and  efiect,  which  constitutes  their  several  na-* 
tures,  and  can  not  do  otherwise.  They  are,  therefore,  not  respon- 
sible— ^not  capable  of  guilt,  or  of  remorse. 

Now  let  us  suppose  another  being,  possessing,  in  addition  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  brute,  certain  other  specific  suscepti- 
bilities with  their  correlative  objects,  either  in  the  sensible  world, 
or  in  a  future  world,  but  that  these  are  subjected,  like  the  other, 
to  the  same  binding  and  inalienable  law  of  cause  and  eifect. 
What,  I  ask,  is  the  amount  of  the  difierence  thus  supposed  be- 
tween this  being  and  the  brute  ?  The  supposed  addition,  it  is 
to  be  understood,  is  merely  an  addition  to  its  nature ;  and  the 
only  power  of  will  belonging  to  it  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brute, 
only  a  capacity  of  choosing  and  acting  uniformly  in  accordance 
with  its  nature.  These  additional  susceptibilities  still  act  but  as 
they  are  acted  upon ;  and  the  will  is  determined  accordingly. 
What  advantage  is  gained  in  this  case  by  calling  these  supposed 
additions  moral  afiections,  and  their  correlative  stimulants  moral 
causes  ?  Bo  we  thereby  find  any  rational  ground  for  the  feeling 
of  moral  responsibility,  for  conscience,  for  remorse  ?  The  being 
acts  according  to  its  nature,  and  why  is  it  blameworthy  more 
than  the  brute  1  If  the  moral  law  existing  out  of  the  will  be  a 
power  or  eause  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  specific  susceptibility 
of  the  moral  being,  produces  under  the  same  circimistances  uni- 
formly the  same  result,  according  to  the  law  of  cause  and  efiect ; 
if  the  acts  of  the  will  be  subject  to  the  same  law,  as  mere  links 
in  the  chain  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  thus  a.  part  of 
our  nature,  what  is  gained,  I  ask  again,  by  the  distinction  of  a 
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moral  and  a  pbyskal  nature  ?  It  is  still  only  a  nature  under  the 
law  of  cause  and  efiect,  and  the  liberty  of  the  moral  being  is 
under  the  same  condition  with  the  liberty  of  the  brute.  Both 
are  iree  to  follow  and  fulfil  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  both  are 
alike  bound  by  that  law,  as  by  an  adamantine  chain.  The  very 
conditions  of  the  law  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  power  to  act 
otherwise  than  according  to  their  nature.  They  preclude  the 
very  idea  of  a  free-will,  and  render  the  feeling  of  moral  responsi- 
bility not  an  enigma  merely,  not  a  mystery,  but  a  self-contradic- 
tion and  an  absurdity. 

Turn  the  matter  as  we  will— -call  these  correlatives,  namely, 
the  inherent  susceptibilities  and  the  causes  acting  on  them  fix>m 
without,  natural,  or  moral,  or  spiritual — so  long  as  their  action 
and  reaction,  or  the  law  of  reciprocity,  which  constitutes  their 
specific  natures,  is  considered  as  the  controlling  law  of  our  whole 
being,  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  admit  the  existence  in  the  will  of  a 
power  capable  of  rising  above  this  law,  and  controlling  its  opera- 
tion by  an  act  of  absolute  self  determination,  so  ,long  as  we  shall 
be  involved  in  perplexities  both  in  morals  and  religion.  At  all 
events,  the  only  method  of  avoiding  them  will  be  to  adopt  the 
creed  of  the  Necessitarians  entire,  to  give  man  over  to  an  irre- 
sponsible nature  as  a  better  sort  of  animal,  and  resolve  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Reason  into  a  blind.ftnd  irrational  fate. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections  that  will  be  made  to  this 
statement,  and  especially  the  dempnstrated  incomprehensibleness 
of  a  self-deteiminiQ|;.power.  To  this  I  may  be  permitted  to  an- 
swer, that,  although  the  power  to  originate  an  act  or  state  of 
mind  may  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  understandings  to  com- 
prehend, it  is  still  Dot  contradictory  to  reason  ;  and  that  I  find  it 
more  easy  to  believe  the  existence  of  that,  which  is  simply  in- 
comprehensible to  my  understanding,  than  of  that  which  involves 
an  absurdity  for  my  reason.  I  venture  to  affirm,  moreover,  that 
however  we  may  bring  our  understandings  into  bondage  to  the 
more  comprehensible  doctrine,  simply  because  it  is  comprehensi- 
ble under  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  every  man  does,  in 
fact,  believe  himself  possessed  of  freedom  in  the  higher  sense  of 
self-determination.  Every  man's  conscience  commands  him  to 
believe  it,  whenever  for  a  moment  he  indulges  the  feeling  of 
moral  self-approbation,  or  of  remorse.  Nor  can  we  on  any  other 
grounds  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  upon  the  supposition  that 
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he  inflicts  or  will  inflict  any  other  punishment  than  that  which 
is  simply  remedial  or  disciplinary.  But  this  suhject  will  he 
found  more  fully  eiqplained  in  the  course  of  the  Work.  My  pres- 
ent object  is  merely  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  system  in  rela- 
tion to  these  subjects  different  from  the  received  one. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  language  used  above  is 
too  strong  andtoo  positive.  But  I  venture  to  ask  every  candid 
man,  at  leastAevery  one  who  has  not  committed  himself  by  wri- 
ting and  publishing  on  the  subj  ect ,  ^whether  in  considering  the 
great  questions  connected  with  moral  accountability  and  the  doc- 
trine of  re'wards  and  punishments,  he  has  not  felt  himself  pressed 
with  such  difficulties  as  those  above  stated  ;  and  whether  he  has 
ever  been  able  fully  to  satisfy  his  reason,  that  there  was  not  a 
lurking  contradiction  in  the  idea  of  a  being  created  and  placed 
under  the  law  of  its  nature,  and  possessing  at  the  same  time  a 
feeling  of  moral  obligation  to  fulfil  a  law  above  its  nature.  That 
many  have  been  in  this  state  of  mind  I  know.  I  know,  too,  that 
some  whose  moral  and  religious  feelings  had  led  them  to  a  full 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  spiritual  religion,  but  who  at  the  same 
time  had  been  taught  to  receive  the  prevailing  opinions  in  meta- 
physics, have  found  these  opinions  carrying  them  unavoidably,  if 
they  would  be  consequent  in  their  reasonings,  and  not  do  violence 
to  their  reason,  to  adopt  a  system  of  religion  which  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  spiritual,  and  thus  have  been  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween their  philosophy  and  their  religion.  In  most  cases  indeed, 
where  men  reflect  at  all,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  requires  all  the 
force  of  authority,  and  all  the  influence  of  education,  to  carry  the 
mind  over  these  difficulties  ;  and  that  then  it  is  only  by  a  vague 
behef  that,  though  we  can  not  see  how,  there  must  be  some 
method  of  reconciling  what  seems  to  be  so  contradictory. 

If  examples  were  wanting  to  prove  that  serious  and  trying  dif- 
ficulties are  felt  to  exist  here,  enough  may  be  found,  as  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me,  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  | 
of  sin,  which  is  at  this  moment  interesting  the  public  mind.     Let  I 
anyiinpartial  observer  trace  the  progress  of  that  discussion,  and  ' 
afler  examining  the  distinctions  which  are  made  or  attempted  to 
be  made,  decide  whether  the  subject,  as  there  presented,  be  not 
involved  in  difficulties,  which  can  not  be  solved  on  the  principles 
to  which,  hitherto,  both  parties  have  adhered ;  whether,  holding 
as  they  do  the  same  premisses  in  regard  to  the  ficeedom  of  the 
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will,  they  can  aroid  coming  to  the  eame  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  origin  of  sin;  whether  in  fact  the  distinctions 
aimed  at  must  not  prove  merely  verbal  distinctions,  and  the  con- 
troversy a ,  fruitless  one.  But  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Christian  Spectator,  the  reader  will  find  remarks  on  this  subject, 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him,  and  which  I  could  wish  him 
attentively  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  remarks  which  I 
have  made.  I  allude  to  the  correspondence  with  the  editors  near 
the  end  of  the  number.  The  letter  there  inserted  is  said  to  be, 
and  obviously  is,  from  the  pen  of  a  very  learned  and  able  writer ; 
and  I  confess  it  has  been  no  small  gratification  and  encouragement 
to  me,  while  laboring  'to  bring  this  Work  and  this  subject  be- 
fore the  public,  to  find  such  a  state  of  feeling  expressed,  concern- 
ing the  great  question  at  issue,  by  such  a  writer.  It  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  p.  545,  of  the  C.  S.,  that  he  places  th^  "  ww- 
deus  of  the  dispute"  just  where  it  is  placed  in  this  Work  and  in 
the  above  remarks.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  by  throwing  au- 
thorities aside,  and  studying  his  own  mind,  he  has  "  come  seri- 
ously to  doubt,**  whether  the  received  opinions  with  regard  to 
motiveSj  the  law  oi  cause  and  effect,  and  iYie  freedom  ofthewiU^ 
may  not  be  erroneous.  They  appear  to  him  **  to  be  bordering  on 
fatalism,  if  not  actually  embracing  it.**  He  doubts  whether  the 
mind  may  not  have  within  itself  the  adequate  cause  of  its  own 
acts ;  whether  indeed  it  have  not  a  self-determining  power,  "  for 
the  power  in  question  involves  the  idea  of  originating  volition. 
Less  than  this  it  can  not  be  conceived  to  involve,  and  yet  be  free 
agency.**  Now  this  is  just  the  view  offered  in  the  present  "Work ; 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  these  are  just  the  doubts  and  conclusions 
which  every  one  will  entertain,  who  lays  aside  authority,  and  re- 
flects upon  the  goings  on  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  dictates  of  his 
own  reason  and  conscience. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  remarks  of  the  editors  in 
reply  to  the  letter  above  quoted.  They  maintain,  in  relation  to 
original  sin  and  the  perversion  of  the  will,  that  from  either  the 
original  or  the  acquired  strength  of  certain  natural  appetites, 
principles  of  self-love,  &c.,  "  left  to  themselves,**  the  corruption 
of  the  heart  will  certainly  follow.  "  In  every  instance  the  will 
does,  in  fact,  yield  to  the  demands  of  these.  But  whenever  it  thus 
yielded,  there  was  power  to  the  contrary;  otherwise  ther^  could 
beno  fireedom  of  moral  action.**    Kow  I  beg  leave  to  place  vny 
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€iiger  on  the  phrase  in  italics,  and  ask  the  editors  what  they  mean 
by  it.  If  they  hold  the  common  doctrines  with  regard  to^  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  and  with  regard  to  power  as  connected  with 
that  relation,  and  apply  these  to  the  acts  of  the  will,  I  can  see 
no  more  possihility  of  conceiving  a  power  to  the  contrary  in  this 
case,  than  of  conceiving  such  a  power  in  the  current  of  a  river. 
But  if  they  mean  to  assert  the  existence  in  the  will  of  an  actual 
power  to  rise  ahove  the  demands  of  appetite,  &c.,  above  the  law 
of  nature  and  to  decide  arbitrarily y  whether  to  yield  or  not  to 
yield,  then  they  admit  that  the  will  is  not  determined  absolutely 
by  the  extraneous  cause^  but  is  in  fact  seZ/*-determined.  They 
agree  with  the  letter- writer  ;  and  the  question  for  them  is  at  rest. 
Thus,  whatever  distinctions  may  be  attempted  here,  there  can  be 
no  real  distinction  but  between  an  irresponsible  nature  and  a  will 
that  is  self-determined.  The  reader  will  find  a  few  additional 
remarks  on  this  topic  in  a  note,  and  for  the  general  views  of  the 
Work  is  again  referred  to  a  former  note  and  the  references  there 
made.  To  the  subject  of  that  note,  and  to  the  great  distinction 
between  nature  and  the  will,  between  the  natural  and  the  spir- 
itual, as  unfolded  in  the  Work,  I  must  beg  leave,  also,  again  to 
request  the  special  and  candid  attention  of  the  reader.  I  must 
beg,  too,  the  unprejudiced  attention  of  every  reader,  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  practical  and  spiritual  religion,  to  the  tendency  of 
this  part  of  the  Author's  system,  and  of  the  remarks  hazarded 
above. 

I  can  not  but  be  aware,  that  the  views  of  the  Will  here  ex- 
hibited will  meet  with  strong  prejudices  in  a  large  portion,  at 
least,  of  our  religious  community.  I  could  wish  that  all  such 
would  careftdly  distinguish  between  the  Author's  views  of  the 
doctrines  of  religion  and  the  philosophical  grounds  on  which  he 
supposes  those  doctrines  are  to  be  defended.  If  no  one  disputes, 
and  I  trust  no  one  will  dispute,  the  substantial  orthodoxy  of  the 
Work,  without  first  carefully  examining  what  has  been  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Church  in  general,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  Re- 
£)rmers,  then  I  should  hope  it  may  be  wisely  considered,  whether, 
as  a  question  of  philosophy,  the  metaphysical  principles  of  this 
Work  are  not  in  themselves  more  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines  of  a  spiritual  religion,  and  better  suited  to  their  explanation 
and  defence,  than  those  above  treated  of  If  on  examination  it 
Oftn  not  be  disputed  that  they  are,  then,  if  not  before,  I  trust  the 
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two  Bjnrtems  may  be  compared  without  undue  impartiality,  and 
the  simple  question  of  the  truth  of  each  may  be  determined  by 
that  calm  and  persevering  reflection,  which  alone  can  determine 
questions  of  this  sort. 

If  the  system  here  taught  be  true,  then  it  will  follow,  not,  be  it 
observed,  that  our  religion  is  necessarily  wrong,  or  our  essential 
faith  erroneous,  but  that  the  philosophical  grounds^  on  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  defend  our  faith,  are  unsafe,  and  that  their 
natural  tendency  is  to  error.  If  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  still  ex- 
ert its  influence  ;  if  a  truly  spiritual  religion  be  maiiitained,  it 
is  in  opposition  to  our  philosophy,  and  not  at  all  by  its  aid.  I 
know  it  will  be  said,  that  the  practical  results  of  our  peculiar 
forms  of  doctrine  are  at  variance  with  these  remarks.  But  this 
I  am  not  prepared  to  admit.  True,  religion  and  religious  insti- 
tutions have  flourished  :  the  Gospel,  in  many  parts  of  our  coimtry, 
has  been  aflectionately  and  faithMly  preaphed  by  great  and  good 
men ;  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  God  have  been  communicated 
to  us  in  rich  abundance  ;  and  I  rejoice  with  heartfelt  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  in  th^  belief,  that  thereby  multitudes  have  been 
regenerated  to  a  new  and  spiritual  life.  But  so  were  equal  or 
greater  eflects  produced  under  the  prftfflirhing  i^f  ftfl^jfL  ^^^ 
Howe,  and  other  good  and  faithfuljaafin.  of_the  same  age,  with 
none  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  theological  systems.  Neither 
reason  nor  experience  indeed  furnish  any  ground  for  believing 
that  the  living  and  life-giving  power  of  the  Divine  Word  has 
ever  derived  any  portion  of  its  eflicacy,  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heart  to  God,  from  the  forms  of  metaphysical  theology,  with 
which  the  human  understanding  has  invested  it.  It  requires, 
moreover,  but  little  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
of  the  writings  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  to  know,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Reformers,  and  of  all  the  great  divines  of  that 
period,  on  subjects  of  this  sort,  were  far  di^Qrent  from  those  of 
Mr.  Locke  and  his  followers,  and  were  in  fact  essentially  the  same 
with  those  taught  in  this  Work.  This  last  remark  applies  not 
only  to  the  views  entertained  by  the  eminent  philosophers  and 
divines  of  that  period  on  the  particular  subject  above  discussed, 
but  to  the  distinctions  made,  and  the  language  employed  by  them 
with  reference  to  other  points  of  no  less  importance  in  the  consti- 
tution of  our  being. 

It  must  have  been  observed  by  the  reader  of  the  foregoing 
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pages,  that  I  have  used  several  ^ords,  especially  understanding 
and  reasony  in  a  sense  somewhat  diverse  from  their  present  accep- 
tation ;  and  the  occasion  of  this  I  suppose  would  be  partly  un- 
derstood from  my  having  already  directed  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  distinction  exhibited  between  these  words  in  the 
Work,  and  from  the  remarks  made  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
'*  reason"  in  its  common  use.  I  now  proceed  to  remark,  that 
the  ambiguity  spoken  of,  and  the  consequent  perplexity  in  regard 
to  the  use  and  authority  of  reason,  have  arisen  from  the  habit  of 
using,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  the  terms  understanding  and 
reason  indiscriminately,  and  thus  confounding  a  distinction  clearly 
marked  in  the  philosophy  and  in  the  language  of  the  older 
writers.  Alas  !  had  the  terms  only  been  confounded,  or  had  we 
sufiered  only  an  inconvenient  ambiguity  of  language,  there  would 
be  comparatively  little  cause  for  earnestness  upon  the  subject ;  or 
had  our  views  of  the  things  signified-  by  these  terms  been  only 
partially  confused,  and  hacf  we  still  retained  correct  notions  of 
our  prerogative,  as  rational  and  spiritual  beings,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  less  deplorable.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
powers  of  understanding  and  reason  haVe  not  merely  been  blended 
and  confounded  in  the  view  of  our  philosophy  ; — ^the  higher  and 
far  more  characteristic,  as  an  essential  constituent  of  our  proper 
humanity,  has  been  as  it  were  obscured  and  hidden  from  our  ob- 
servation in  the  inferior  power,  which  belongs  to  us  in  common 
with  the  brutes  which  ][)erish.  According  to  the  old,  the  more 
spiritual,  and  genuine  philosophy,  the  distinguishing  attributes  of 
our  humanity — ^that  image  of  God  in  which  man  alone  was  cre- 
ated of  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  lower  world,  was  said  to  be  found 
in  the  reason  and  free-ijoill.  But  understanding  these  in  their 
strict  and  proper  sense,  and  according  to  the  true  ideas  of  them, 
as  contemplated  by  the  older  metaphysicians,  we  have  literally, 
if  the  system  of  Locke  and  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  day  be 
true,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these— neither  reason  nor 
free-will.  "What  they  esteemed  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul, 
and  considered  as  distinguishing  us  specifically,  and  so  vastly  too, 
above  each  and  all  of  the  irrational  animals,  is  found,  according 
to  this  system,  to  have  in  fact  no  real  existence.  The  reality 
neither  of  the  free-will,  nor  of  any  of  those  laws  or  ideas,  which 
epring  from,  or  rather  constitute  reason,  can  be  authenticated  by 
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the  sort  of  proof  which  is  demanded,  and  we  must  therefore 
linquish  our  prerogative,  and  take  our  place  with  becoming  hu- 
mility among  our  more  unpretending  companions.  In  the  as- 
cending series  of  powers,  enumerated  by  Milton,  with  so  much 
philosophical  truth,  as  well  as  beauty  of  language,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  Pajradise-  Lost,  he  mentions 

Fancy  aad  understanding,  whence  the  bouI 
Reason  receives.  And  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursiye  or  intnitiye. 

But  the  highest  power  here,  that  which  is  the.  being  of  the  soul, 
considered  as  any  thing  difiering  in  kind  from  the  underiianding, 
has  no  pla6e  in  our  popular  metaphysics.  Thus  we  have  only 
the  understanding,  "  the  faculty  judging  according  to  sense,"  a 
faculty  of  abstracting  and  generalizing,  of  contrivance  and  fore- 
cast, as  the  highest  of  our  intellectual  powers  ;  and  this  we  are 
expressly  taught  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  brutes.  ITay, 
these  views  of  our  essential  being,  consequences  and  aU,  are 
adopted  by  men,  whom  one  would  suppose  religion,  if  not  phi- 
losophy, should  have  taught  their  utter  inadequateness  to  the  true 
and  essential  constituents  of  our  humanity.  Dr.  Paley  tells  us  in 
his  Natural  Theology,  that  only  "  contrivance,"  a  power  ob- 
viously and  professedly  belonging  to  brutes,  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute personality.  His  whole  system  both  of  theology  and  morals 
neither  teaches,  nor  implies,  the  existence  of  any  specific  difier- 
ence  either  between  the  imderstanding  and  reason,  or  between 
nature  and  the  will.  It  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  ^  any 
power  in  man,  which  does  not  obviously  belong,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  irrational  animals.  Dr.  Fleming,  another  reverend 
prelate  in  the  English  Church,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Zoology," 
maintains  in  express  terms,  that  we  have  no  faculties  differing  in 
kind  from  those  which  belong  to  brutes.  How  many  othel: 
learned,  and  reverend,  and  wise  men  adopt  the  same  opinions,  I 
know  not :  though  these  are  obviously  not  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  individuals,  but  conclusions  resulting  from  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  their  system.  If,  then,  there  is  no  better  system,  if  this 
be  the  genuine  philosophy,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
there  is  no  help  for  us,  and  we  must  believe  it — if  we  can.  But 
most  certainly  it  will  follow,  that  we  ought,  as  fast  as  the  preju- 
dices of  education  will  permit,  to  rid  ourselves  of  certain  notions 
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of  prerogatiye,  and.  certain  feelings  of  our  own  supehorityi  which 
somehow  have  heen  strangely  prevalent  among  our  race.  For 
though  we  have  indeed,  according, to  this  system,  a  little  nbore 
understanding  than  other  animals — can  abstract  and  generalize 
and  forecast  events,  and  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  and  com- 
pare motives  nwre  skilfully  than  they;  though  we  have  thus 
fiuyre  knowledge  and  can  circumvent  them ;  though  we  have 
more  power  and  can  subdue  them  ;  yet,  as  to  any  distinctive  and 
pectdiar  characteristic — as  to  any  inherent  and  essential  worth, 
^ve  are  afler  all  but  little  better — ^though  we  may  be  better  off  ^ 
^han  our  dogs  and  horses.  There  is  no  essential  diilerence,  and 
we  may  rationally  doubt — at  least  we  might  do  so,  if  by  the  sup- 
position we  were  rational  beings — whether  our  fellow  animals  of 
the  kennel  and  the  stall  are  not  unjustly  dej^iured  of  certain  per- 
sonal rights,  and  whether  a  dog  charged  with  trespass  may  not 
rationally  claim  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  Now  however 
trifling  and  ridiculous  this  may  appear,  I  would  ask  in  truth  aiM^ 
soberness,  if  it  be  not  a  fair  and  legitimate  inference  from  the 
premisses,  and  whether  the  ahsurdity  of  the  one  does  not  denwrir 
strate  the  utter  falsity  of  the  other.  And  where,  I  would  beg  to 
know,  shall  we  look,  according  to  the  popular  system  of  philoso- 
phy, for  that  image  of  God  in  which  we  are  created  ?  Is  it  a 
thing  oi  degrees  ?  And  is  it  simply  because  we  have  something 
more  of  the  same  faculties  which  belong  to  brutes,  that  we  become 
the  objects  of  God's  special  and  fatherly  care,  the  distinguished 
objects  of  his  Providence,  and  the  sole  objects  of  his  Grace? — 
^    Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?    But  why  not  ? 

I  assure  my  readers,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  treat  with  dis- 
respect and  contumely  the  opinions  of  great  or  good  men ;  but  the 
distinction  in  question,  and  the  assertion  and  Exhibition  of  the 
higher  prerogatives  of  reason,  as  an  essential  constituent  of  our 
b^ng,  are  so  vitally  important,  in  my  apprehension,  to  the  forma- 
tion and  support  of  any  rational  system  of  philosophy,  and — no 
lass  than  the  distinction  before  treated  of— 4o  pregnant  of  conse- 
quences to  the  interests  of  truth,  in  morals,  and  reUgioir,  and  in- 
deed of  all  truth,  that  mere  opinion  and  the  authority  of  names 
may  well  be  disregarded.  The  discussion,  moreover,  relates  to 
facts,  and  to  such  facts,  too,  as  are  not  to  be  learned  from  the  in- 
struction, or  received  on  the  authority,  of  any  man.  They  must 
.b6  ascertained  by  every  man  {ox  himself^  by  reflection  upon  the 
VOL.  I.  •  E 
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proceifled  and  laws  of  his  own  inward  being,  or  ihef  axe  not 
learned  at  all  to  any  valuable  purpose.  We  do  indeed  find  in 
ourselyes  then,  as  no  one  will  deny,  certain  powen  of  intelligence, 
which  we  have  abundant  reason  to  beheve  the  brutes  possess  in 
common  with  us  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  functions  of 
the  understanding,  as  treated  of  in  the  popular  systems  of  meta- 
physics, its  faculties  of  attention,  of  abstraction,  of  generalization, 
the  power  of  forethought  and  contriyance,  of  adapting  means  to 
ends,  and  the  law  of  association,  may  be,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
severally  represented  more  or  less  adequately  in  the  instinctiv^ 
intelligence  of  the  higher  orders  of  brutes.  But^  not  to  anticipate 
too  far  a  topic  treated  of  in  the  Work,  do  these,  or  any  and  all  the 
faculties  which  we  discover  in  irrational  animals,  satisfactorily 
account  to  a  reflecting  mind  for  all  the  phenomena  which  are 
presented  to  our  observation  in  our  own  consciousness  ?  Would 
any  supposable  addition  to  the  degree  merely  of  those  powers 
which  we  ascribe  to  brutes,  render  them  ratumal  beings,  and  re- 
move the  sacred  distinction,  which  law  and  reason  have  sanc- 
tioned, between  things  and  persons  ?  Will  any  such  addition  ac- 
count for  our  having — what  the  brute  is  not  supposed  to  have — 
the  pture  ideas  of  the  geometrician,  the  power  of  ideal  construc- 
tion, the  intuition  of  geometrical  or  other  necessary  and  universal 
truths  ?  Would  it  give  rise,  in  irrational  animals,  to  a  lata  of 
moral  rectitude  and  to  conscience — ^to  the  feelings  of  moral 
responsiMUty  and  remmse  7  Would  it  awaken  them  to  a  reflec- 
tive self-consciousness,  and  lead  them  to  form  and  contemplate 
the  idea^  of  the  souL^  of  free-will^  of  invmortcdity,  and  of  God  ? 
It  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  only  to  reflect  for  a  serious  hour 
upon  what  we  mean  by  these,  and  then  to  compare  th^n  with  our 
notion  of  what  belongs  to  a  brute,  its  inherent  powers  and  their 
correlative  objects,  to  feel  that  they  are  utterly  incompatible—- 
that  in  the  blessing  of  these  we  Qnjoy  a  prerogative;  which  we 
can  not  disclaim  without  a  violation  of  reason,  and  a  voluntary 
abasement  of  ourselves — and  that  we  must  therefore  be  possessed 
of  some  pecuUar  powers— of  some  source  of  ideas  distinct  from 
the  understanding,  diflering  in  kind  from  any  and  all  of  those 
which  belong  to  us  in  common  with  inferior  and  irrational 
animals. 

^ut  what  these  powers  aare,  or  what  is  the  precise  nature  of 
tfad  distinction  betwaen  the  undeastanding  and  reasolL,  it  is  nol 
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my  proviiioe,  nor  have  I  uudertaken,  to  show.  My  object  is 
merely  to  illustrate  its  necessity,  and  the  palpable  obscurity, 
vagueness  and  deficiency,  in  this  respect,  of  the  mo^aofphihivu 
phizxng',  which  is  held  in  so  high  honor  among  us.  The  distino- 
tion  itself  will  be  found  illustrated  with  some  of  its  important 
bearings  in  the  Work,  and  in  the  notes  and  Appendix  attached 
to  it ;  and  can  ^not  be  too  carefully  studied — ^in  connection  with 
that  between  nature  and  the  will — by  the  student  who  would 
acquire  distinct  and  inteUigible  notions  of  what  constitutes  the 
truly  spiritual  in  our  being,  or  find  rational  grounds  for  the  pos- 
sibiiity  of  a  truly  spiritual  religion.  Indeed,  could  I  succeed  in 
fixing  the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  this  distinction,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  his  candid  and  reflecting  perusal  of  the  Work, 
I  should  consider  any  personal  eflbrt  or  sacrifice  abundantly 
recompensed.  Nor  #m  I  alone  in  this  view  of  its  importance. 
A  literary^end,  whose  opinion  on  this  subject  would  be  valued 
bflffii;4;r£55^the  soundness  of  his  scholarship,  sayo  in  a  let- 
ter  just  now  received, — ''  If  you  can  get  the  attention  of  think- 
ing men  fixed  on  his  distinction  between  the  reason  and  the  un- 
derstanding, you  will  have  done  enough  to  reward  the  labor  of 
a  hfe.  As  prominent  a  place  as  it  holds  in  the  writings  of  Cole- 
ridge, he  seems  to  me  far  enough  from  making  too  much  of  it.'' 
No  person  of  serious  and  philosophical  mind,  I  am  confident,  can 
reflect  upon  the  subject,  enough  to  understand  it  in  its  various 
aspects,  without  arriving  at  the  same  views  of  the  importance 
of  the  distinction,  whatever  may  be  his  conviction  with  regard 
to  its  truth. 

But  indeed  tHe  only  grounds,  which  I  find,  to  apprehend  that 
the  reality  of  the  distinction  and  the  importance  of  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  it,  will  be  much  longer  denied  and  re- 
jected among  us,  is  in  the  overweening  assurance,  which  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  the  adequateness  and  perfection  of  the 
system  of  philosophy  which  is  already  received.  It  is  takea.£)r.. 
granted,  as  a  iact.  undisputed  and  indisputable,  that  this  is  the 
most  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  not  oiiTy  wilh  Iregard  to  the 
more  general  difiiision  of  certain  points  of  practical  knowledge  ; 
in  which,  probably,  it  may  be  so,  but  in  all  respects ;  that  our 
whole  system  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  as  derived  firom  Liord 
Bacon,  especially,  is  the  only  one,  vidiich  has  any  claims  to  com- 
mon sense ;  and  that  all  distinctions  not  recognized  in  that  are 
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ooBBcqaently  unworthy  of  our  regard.  What  those  Heformers, 
to  whose  transcendent  powers  of  mind,  and  to  whose  characters 
as  truly  spiritual  divines,  we  are  accustomed  to  look  with  feelings 
of  so  much  general  regard,  might  find  to  say  in  favor  of  their 
philosophy,  few  take  the  pains  to  inquire.  Neither  they  nor  the 
great  philosophers  with  whom  they  held  communion  on  subjects 
of  this  sort,  can  appear  among  us  to  speak  in  their  own  defence ; 
and  even  the  huge  folios  and  quartos,  in  which,  though  dead, 
they  yet  speak — and  ought  to  be  heard — ^have  seldom  strayed  to 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  All  our  information  respecting  their 
philosophical  opinions,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  defended 
them,  has  been  received  from  writers,  who  were  confessedly  ad- 
vocating a  system  of  recent  growth,  at  open  war  with  every  thing 
more  ancient,  and  who,  in  the  great  abundance  of  their  self* 
complacency,  have  represented  their  own  Ascoveries  as  contain- 
ing the  sum  and  substance  of  all  philosophy,  and  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  as  unworthy  the  attention  of 
"  this  enlightened  age."  Be  it  so — "yet  the  foolishness  of  anti- 
.  quity,  if  it  be  o/*  God,  may  prove  vnser  than  men.  It  may  be 
>  found  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Reformers  and  their  religion 
are  essentially  connected,  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  It 
may  at  length  be  discovered,  that  a  system  of  religion  essentially 
spiritual,  and  a  system  of  philosophy  which  excludes  the  very 
idea  of  aU  spiritual  power  and  agency,  in  their  only  distinctive 
and  proper  character,  can  not  be  consistently  associated  together. 
It  is  our  peculiar  misfortune  in  this  country,  that  while  the 
.'philosophy  of  Locke  and  the  Scottish  writers  has  been  received 
in  full  faith,  as  the  only  rational  system,  and  its  leading  princi- 
ples especially  passed  off  as  unquestionable,  the  strong  attach- 
ment to  religion,  and  the  fondness  for  speculation,  by  boith  of 
which  we  are  strongly  characterized,  have  led  us  to  combine  and 
associate  these  principles,  such  as  they  are,  witl^  our  religious 
interests  and  opinions,  so  variously  and  so  intimately,  that  by 
most  persons  they  are  considered  as  necessary  parts  of  the  same 
system  ;  and  from  being  so  long  contemplated  together,  the  re- 
jection of  one  seems  impossible  without  doing  violence  to  the 
other.  Yet  how  much  evidence  might  not  an  impartial  observer 
find  in  examining  the  theological  discussions  which  have  pre- 
vailed, the  specidative  systems  which  have  been  formed  and 
arrayed  against  each  other,  for  the  last  seventy  years,  to  convince 
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him  that  there  must  be  some  discordance  in  the  elements,  some 
principle  of  secret  but  irreconcilable  hostility  between  «  pl^jlnmy. 
phy  ^QiL»- religious  which,  under  every  ingenious  variety  of  form 
and  shaping,  still  stand  aloof  from  each  other  and  refuse  to  co- 
here. For  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  regard  to  every  speculative 
systemjidiich  has  been  formed  on  these  philosophical  principles, 
— ^to  every  new  shaping  of  thgory.  which  has  been  devised  and 
has  gained  adherents  among  us, — ^is  it  not  a  fact,  I  ask,  that,  to 
all»  except  those  adherents,  the  system — ^the  philosophical  theory 
— ^has  seemed  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  and  at  war  with  ortho* 
dox  viewst)f -yrfigiog^^perEaps  evftjii  '^^^^  ^^^^  "^^^Hhntrs  of  (rod J^ 
ray,  to  brmg  the  matter  still  nearer  and  more  plainly  to  view,  1 
ask,  whether  at  this  moment  the  organs  and  particular  friends  of 
our  leading  theological  seminaries  in  New  England,  both  devo- 
tedly attached  to  an  orthodox  and  spiritual  systemof  rehgion,  and 
expressing  mutual  confidence  as  to  the  essentials  of  their  mutual 
faith,  do  not  each  consider  the  other  as  holding  a  philosophical 
theory  subversive  of  orthodoxy  ?  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  this 
is  the  simple  fact. 

Now,  if  these  •  things  be  so,  I  would  ask  again  with  all  ear- 
nestness, and  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of  truth  alone,  whether 
serious  and  reflecting  men  may  not  be  permitted,  without  the 
charge  of  heresy  in  Religion,  to  stand  in  doubt  of  this  FmLoso- 
PHY  altogether  ;  whether  these  facts  which  wiU  not  be  disputed, 
do  not  furnish  just  grounds  for  suspicion,  that  the  principles  of 
our  philosophy  may  be  erroneous,  or  at  least  induce  us  to  look 
with  candor  and  impartiahty  at  the  claims  of  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent system? 

What  are  the  claims  of  the  system,  to  which  the  attention  of  •• 
the  jpublic  is  invited  in  this  Work,  can  be  understood  fully,  only 
by  a  careful  and  reflecting  examination  of  its  principles  in  con- 
nection with  the  conscious  wants  of  our  inward  being — the  re- 
quirements of  our  own  reason  and  consciences.  Its  purpose  and 
tendency,  I  have  endeavored  in  some  measure  to  exhibit ;  and  if 
the  influence  of  authority,  which  the  prevailing  system  furnishes 
against  it,  can  and  must  be  counteracted  by  any  thing  of  a  like 
kind — (and  whatever  professions  we  may  make,  the  influence  of 
authority  produces  at  least  a  predisposing  eflect  upon  our  minds) 
— ^the  remark  which  I  have  made,  will  show,  that  the  pnnciples 
here  taught  are  not  wholly  unauthorized  by  men,  whom  W4  h^ve 
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been  taught  to  reverence  among  the  great  and  good.  I  can  not 
but  add,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  question,  that  how- 
ever our  prevailing  system  of  philosophizing  may  have  appealed 
to  the  authonty  of  Liord  Bacon,  it  needs  but  a  candid  examina- 
tion of  his  writings,  especially  the  first  part  of  his  Novum  Or- 
ganv/m^  to  be  convinced  that  such  an  appeal  is  without  grounds  ; 
and  that  in  fact  the  fundamental  piinciples  of  his  philosophy  are 
the  same  with  those  taught  in  this  work.  The  great  distinction 
especially,  between  the  understanding  and  the  reason,  is  fully  and 
clearly  recognized  ;  and  as  a  philosopher* he  would  be  far  more 
properly  associated  with  Plato,  or  even  Aristotle,  than  with  the 
modem  philosophers,  who  have  miscalled  their  systems  by  his 
name.  For  further  remarks  on  this  point,  the  reader  is  requested 
to  refer  to  the  notes.  In  our  own  times,  moreover,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles  of  this 
Work  here,  that  the  same  general  views  of  philosophy  are  regain- 
ing their  ascendency  elsewhere.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  not 
few,  who  begin  to  believe  that  the  deep-toned  and  sublime  elo- 
quence  of  Coleridge  on  these  great  subjects  may  have  something 
to  claim  their  attention  besides  a  few  peculiarities  of  language. 
In  Paris,  the  doctrines  of  a  rational  and  spiritual  system  of  phi- 
losophy are  taught  to  listening  and  admiring  thousands  by  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  philosophers  of  the  age  ;  and  in 
Grermany^  if  I  mistake  not,  the  same  general  views  are  adopted 
by  the  serious  friends  of  religious  truth  among  her  great  and 
learned  men. 

Such — as  I  have  no  doubt — ^must  be  the  case,  wherever  think- 
ing men  can  be  brought  distinctly  and  impartially  to  examine 
their  claims ;  and  indeed  to  those  who  shall  study  and  compre- 
hend the  general  history  of  philosophy,  it  must  always  be  matter 
of  special  wonder,  that  in  the  Christian  community,  anxiously 
striving  to  explain  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
their  spiritual  sense,  there  should  have  been  a  long-continued  and 
tenacious  adherence  to  philosophical  principles,  so  subversive  of 
their  faith  in  every  thing  distinctively  spiritual ;  while  those  of 
an  opposite  tendency,  and  claiming  a  near  relationship  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  truly  spiritual  in  the  Christian  system,  and 
the  mysteries  of  its  sublime  faith,  were  looked  iipnn  wjtb  aiispi- 
cion  and  jealousy,  as  tmintelligible  or  dangerous  metaphysics. 

And  here  I  must  beaUowedr^e^add  a'few  remarks  with  regard 
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to  llie  popular  objectionfl  against  the  sygtem  pf  philosophy,  the 
claims  of  which  I  am  urging,  especially  against  the  writings  of 
the  Author,  under  whose  name  it  appaars  in  the  present  Work. 
These  are  various  and  ofleu  contradictory,  but  usually  have  ref- 
erence either  to  hi^p|culiariti£&jQf  .l^ig^age,  or  to  the  depthr— 
whether  apparent  or  leadi^— aiuLjhe_jminteIIig?bIenes8^^  < 

thoughts. 

To  the  first  of  these  it  seem^  to  me  a  sufficient  answer,  for  a 
mind  that  would  deal  honestly  and  frankly  by  itself,  to  suggest 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  a  writer  to 
express  by  a  single  word  any  truth,  or  to  mark  any  distinction, 
not  recognized  in  the  language  of  his  day,  imless  he  adopts  a 
word  entirely  new,  or  gives  to  one  already  in  use  a  new  and  more 
peculiar  sense.  Now  in  communicating  truths,  which  the  writer 
deems  of  great  and  fundamental  importance,  shalLhe  thus  appro- 
priatea  single  word  old  or  new,  or  trust  to  the  va^eness  of  per- 
pe(u23^ircumlocutiou  ?  Admitting  for  example,  the  existence  of 
the  mafk)fi6ai]ir£stinc€<^^  for  which  this  writer  contends,  between 
the  understanding  and  reason,  and  that  this  distinction  when  rec- 
ognized at  all  is  confounded  in  the  conmion  use  of  language  bi(V 
employing  the  woids  indiscriminately,  shall  he  still  use  these 
words  indiscriminately,  and  either  invent  a  new  word,  or  mark 
the  distinction  by  descriptive  circundocutions,  or  shall  he  assign 
a  more  distinctive  and  precise  meaning  to  the  words  already 
used?  It  seems  to  me  obviously  more  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  eenius  of  language  to  take  the  course  which  he  has 
adopted.  Bttl'lll  this  case  and  in  many  others,  where  his  Ian-  . 
guage  seems  peculiar,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  words  had 
already  been  employed  in  the  same  sense,  and  the  same  distinc- 
tions recognized,  by  the  older  and  many  o^^e  most  distinguished 
writers  in  the  language.  But  the  reader  will  find  the  Author's 
own  views  of  ihe  subject  in  the  Work. 

With  regard  to  the  more  important  objection,  that  the 
thoughts  of  Coleridge  are  unintdLigMe,  if  it  be  intended  to  im- 
ply, that  his  language  is  not  in  itself  expressive  of  an  intelligible 
meaning,  or  that  he  afiects  the  appearance  of  depth  and  mys- 
tery, while  his  thoughts  are  common-place,  it  is  an  objection, 
which  no  one  who  has  read  his  Works  attentively,  and  acquired 
a  feeling  of  interest  for  them,  will  treat  their  Author  with  so 
muoh  disrespect  as  to  answer  at  all.     Every  such  reader  know*  • 
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that  he  U8e%  word*  nnifonnly  with  ftgtDi%ig^|^fi£r  pyecirion,  and  that 
language  becomes,  in  his  use  of  it — in  a  degree,  of  which  few 
writers  can  give  us  a  conception — a  ^^^]^  r^WCTi  " '^fliy*"^^*«^J[L- 
tial"  with  the  power  of  thtmjjht,  tliat  p^ftTir  hirth  tn  it,  jnnd 
awakening  and  calling  inta  aotion.  a  corr^ponding-  energy -iirtmi:'^ 
own  minds.  There  is  little  encouragement,  moreover,  to  answer 
the  objections  of  any  man,  who  will  permit  himself  to  be  incurably 
prejudiced  against  an  Author  by  a  few  peculiarities  of  language, 
or  an  apparent  difficulty  of  being  imderstood,  and  without  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  that  difficulty,  where  at  the  same  time 
he  can  not  but  see  and  acknowledge  the  presence  of  great  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power. 

But  if  it  be  intended- by  the  objection  to  say  simply,  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  Author  are  often  difficult  to  be  apprehended — 
that  he  makes  large  demands  not  only  upon  lEhe  attention,  but 
upon  the  reflecting  and  thinking  powers,  of  his  readers,  the  fact 
is  not,  and  need  not  be,  denied :  and  it  will  only  remain  to  be 
decided,  whether  the  instruction  ofiered,  as  the  reward,  will  re-  • 

«y  us  for  the  expenditure  of  thought  required,  or  can  be'  obtained 
'  less.  I  know  it  is  customary  in  this  country,  as  well  as.  in 
Great  Britain — and  that  too  among  men  from  whom  diflerent 
language  might  be  expected— 4;o  afiect  either  contempt  or  mod- 
esty, in  regard  to  all  that  is  more  than  common-place  in  philos- 
ophy, and  especially  '*  Coleridge's  Metaphysies,"  as  *'  too  deep  for 
them."  Now  it  may  not  be  every  man's  duty,  or  in  every  man's 
power,  to  devote  to  such  studies  the  time  and  thought  necessary 
to  understand  the  deep  things  of  philosophy.  But  for  one  who 
professes  to  be  a  scholar,  and  to  cherish  a  manly  love  of  truth  for 
the  truth's  sake,  to  object  to  a  system  of  metaphysics  because  it  is 
*'  too  deep  for  him,"  i^^st  be  either  a  disingenuous  insinuation, 
that  its  depths  are  not  worth  exploring — ^which  is  more  than  the 
objector  knows — or  a  confession  that — ^with  all  his  professed  love 
of  truth  and  knowledge — ^he  prefers  to  "  sleep  after  dinner."  The 
misfortune  is,  that  iaen  have  been  cheated  into  a  belief,  that  all 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  worth  knowing  are  contained  in  a 
few  volumes,  which  can  be  understood  with  little  exp^iise  of 
thought ;  and  that  they  may  very  well  spare  themselves  the 
vexation  of  trying  to  comprehend  the  depths  of  "  Coleridge's 
Metaphysics."  According  to  the  popular  notions  of  the  day,  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  mind.     A 
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and  sapemciai,  woHia-De  seiiolais,  who  have  a  very  seiudUe  hor* 
ror  at  the  thought  of  studying  Algehra,  or  the  doctrine  of  fluxions, 
can  yet  go  through  a  course  of  moral  sciences,  and  know  all 
about  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 

Now  why  will  not  men  of  sense,  and  men  who  have  any  just 
pretensions  to  scholarship,  see  that  there  must  of  necessity  he 
gion  sophistry  somewhere  in  any  system  of  metaphysics,  which 
pretends  to  giye  us  an  adequate  and  scientific  self-knowledge-^ 
render  comprehensive  to  us  the  mysterious  laws  of  our  own  in- 
ward being,  with  less  manly  and  persevering  effort  of  thought  on 
our  part,  than  is  confessedly  required  to  comprehend  the  simplest 
of  those  sciences,  all  of  which  are  but  some  of  the  pluenomena, 
from  which  the  laws  in  question  are  to  be  inferred  ? — ^Why  will 
thiy  not  see  and  acknowledge — ^what  .one  would  suppose  a*  mo- 
ment's  reflection  would  teach  them — that  to  attain  true  self- 
knowledge  by  reflection  upon  the  objects  of  bur  inward  conscious- 
ness— not  merely  to  understand  the  motives  of  our  conduct  as 
conscientious  Christians,  but  to  know  ourselves  scientifically  as 
philosophers — ^must,  of  necessity,  be  the  most  deep  and  difficult 
of  all  our  attainments  in  knowledge  ?  I  trust  that  what  I  have 
already  said  will  be  sufficient  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  objec- 
tions against  metaphysics  in  general,  and  do  something  towards 
showing,  that  we  are  in  actual  and  urgent  need  of  a  s3rBtem  some- 
what deeper  than  those,  the  contradictions  of  which  have  not 
without  reason  made  the  name  of  philosophy  a  terror  to  the 
friends  of  truth  and  of  religion.  "False  metaphysics  can  be 
effectually  counteracted  by  true  metaphysics  alone ;  and  if  the 
reasoning  be  clear,  solid,  and  pertinent,  the  truth  deduced  can 
never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  the  depth  from  which  it 
may  have  been  drawn."  It  is  a  fact,  too,  of  great  importance  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  in  the  study  of 
ourselves — ^in  attaining  a  knowledge  of  our  own  being, — there  are 
truths  of  vast  concernment,  and  living  at  a  great  depth,  which 
yet  no  man  ean  draw  for  another.  However  the  depth  may 
have  been  fathomed,  and  the  same  truth  brought  up  by  others, 
for  a  light  and  a  joy  to  their  own  minds,  it  must  still  remain, 
and  be  sought  for  by  us,  each  for  himself,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wcU. 

The  system  of  philosophy  here  taught  does  not  profess  to  make 
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men  philoiopheirs,  ox^—which  ought  to  mean  the  same  thing*-4i» 
guide  them  to  the  knowledge  of  themaelves,  withont  the  lahor 
hoth  of  attention  and  of  severe  thinking.  If  it  did  so,  it  would 
have,  like  the  more  popular  works  of  philosophy,  far  less  affinity 
than  it  now  has,  with  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  those  pro- 
found truths  concerning  our  spiritual  being  and  destiny,  which 
axe  revealed  in  the  things  hard  to  be  understood  of  St.  Paul  and 
of  the  beloved' disciple.  For  I  can  not  but  remind  my  readeis 
again,  that  the  Author  does  not  undertake  to  teach  us  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  truth  and 
influences  of  religim.  He  would  not  undertake  to  philosophize 
respecting  the  being  and  character  of  man«  and  at  the  same  time 
exclude  from  his  view  the  very  principle  which  constitutes  his 
proper  humanity  :  he  would  not,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
solar  system,  omit  to  mention  the  sun,  and  the  law  of  gravitatjuan. 
He  professes  to  investigate  and  unfold  the  being  of  man  as  man, 
in  his  higher,  his  peculiar,  and  distinguislung  attributes.  These 
it  is,  which  are  hard  to  be  understood,  and  to  apprehend  which 
requires  the  exercise  of  deep  reflection  and  exhausting  thou^t. 
Nor  in  aiming  at  this  object  would  he  consider  it  very  philosophi- 
cal to  reject  the  aid  and  instruction  of  eminent  writers  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  or  even  of  the  volume  of  Revelation  itself 
He  would  consider  St.  Augustine  as  none  the  less  a  philosopher, 
because  he  became  a  Christian.  The  Apostles  John  and  Paul 
were,  in  the  view  of  this  system  of  philosophy,  the  most  rational 
of  all  writers,  and  the  New  Testament  the  most  philosophical  of 
all  books.  They  are  so  because  they  unfold  more  fully,  than  any 
ether,  the  true  and  essential  principles  of  our  being ;  because 
they  give  us  a  clearer  and  deeper  insight  into  those  constituent 
laws  of  our  humanity,  which  as  men,  and  therefore  as  philoso- 
phers, we  are  most  concerned  to  know.  Not  only  to  those,  who 
seek  the  practical  self-knowledge  of  the  humble,  spiritually-minded 
Christian,  but  to  those  also,  who  are  impelled  by  the  '^  heaven 
descended  yvStdt  asavjdp'*  to  study  themselves  as  philosopheis, 
and  to  make  self-knowledge  a  science,  the  truths  of  Scripture  are 
a  light  and  a  revelation.  The  more  earnestly  we  reflect  upon 
these  and  refer  them,  whether  as  Christians  or  as  philosophers,  to 
the  movements  of  our  inward  being — to  the  laws  which  reveal 
themselves  in  our  own  consciousness,  the  more  fully  shall  we  un- 
deistand,  not  only  the  language  of  Scripture,  but  all  that  mert 
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dBifiandg .  and  excites  the  cuxiosity  of  the  genuine  philoeopher  ih 
the  myBterious  character  of  man.  It  is  by  this  guiding  light,  that 
we  can  best  search  into  and  apprehend  the  ccmstitation  of  that 
"marrelloas  microcosm,''  which,  the  more  it  has  been  known, 
has  awakened  more  deeply  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
true  philosopher  in  every  age. 

~  Nor  would  the  Author  of  this  Work,  or  those  who^  have  im« 
bibed  the  sjnrit  of  his  system,  join  with  the  philosophers  of  the 
day' in  throwing  aedde  and  treating  with  a  contempt,  as  ignorant 
as  it  is  arrogant,  the  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom.  He,  says  the 
■on  of  Sirach,  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most  High, 
and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof y  wiU  seek  out  the  wts* 
dom  of  all  the  ancient.  In  the  estimation  of  the  true  philosopher, 
the  case  should  )aot  be  greatly  altered  in  the  present  day  ;  apd 
now  that  two  thousand  years  have  added  such  rich  and  manifold 
abundance  to  those  ancient  **  sayings  of  the  wise,"  he  will  still 
approach  them  with  reverence,  and  receive  their  instruction  with 
gladness  of  heart.  In  seeking  to  explore  and  unfold  these  deeper 
md  mcxre  solemn  mysteries  of  our  being,  which  in^ire  us  with 
awe,  while  they  baffle  our  comprehension,  he  will  especially  be- 
ware of  trusting  to  his  own  imderstanding,  or  of  contradicting, 
in  compliance  with  the  self-flattering  inventions  of  &  single  age, 
the  universal  fiiith  and  consciousness  of  the  human  race.  On 
such  subjects,  though  he  would  call  no  man  master,  yet  neither 
would  he  willingly  forego  the  aids  to  be  derived,  in  the  search 
after  truth,  from  those  great  oracles  of  human  wisdom — those 
giants  in  intellectual  power,  who  from  generatidb  to  generation 
were  admired  and  venerated  by  the  great  and  good.  Much  less 
eould  he  thinbit  becoming,  or  consistent  with  his  duty  to  hazard 
the  publication  of  his  own  thoughts  on  subjects  of  the  deepest  con- 
cernment, and  on  which  minds  of  greatest  depth  and  power  had 
been  occupied  in  former  ages,  while  confessedly  ignorant  alike  of 
their  doctrines  and  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  sus- 
tained. 

It  is  in  this  spbit,  that  the  Author  of  the  work  here  ofiered  to 
the  public  has  prepared  himself  to  deserve  the  candid  and  even 
confiding  attention  of  his  readers,  with  re&renee  to  the  great  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treats. 

And  although  the  claims  of  the  Work  upon  our  attention,  as 
of  every  other  work,  must  depend  more  upon  its  inherent  and 
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tential  characteir,  than  npon  the  worth  and  authority  of  its  An- 
tlft>r,  it  may  yet  be  of  service  to  the  reader  to  know,  that  he  is 
no  hasty  or  unfurnished  adventurer  in  the  department  of  author- 
ship, to  which  the  Work  belongs.  The  discriminating  reader  of 
this  Work  can  not  fail  to  discover  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  language,  the  principles  of  its  construction,  and  the 
laws  of  it^interpretation.  In  others  of  his  works,  perhaps  more 
fiilly  than  in  this,  there  is  evidence  of  an  unrivalled  mastery 
over  all  that  pertains  both  to  logic  and  philology.  It  has  been 
already  intimated,  that  he  is  no  contemner  of  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity  and  of  their  wise  sentences ;  and  probably  few  Eng- 
lish scholars,  even  in  those  days  when  there  were  giants  of  learn- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  ^m^  minds  more  richly  furnished  with  the 
treasures  of  ancient  lore.  But  especially  will  the  reader  of  this 
Work  observe  with  admiration  the  pro£)undness  of~liis  philosophi- 
cal attainments,  and  his  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge,  not 
only  of  Ihe  works  and  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  of  the 
celebrated  phUosophers  of  modem  times,  but  of  those  too  much 
neglected  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Fathers,  and  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Eeformation,  which  more  particularly  quali- 
fied him  for  discussing  the  subjects  of  the  present  Work.  If  these 
qualifications,  and — with  all  these,  and  above  all — a  disposition 
professed  and  made  evident  seriously  to  value  them,  chiefly  as 
they  enable  him  more  fiilly  and  clearly  to  comprehend  and  illus- 
trate the  truths  of  the  Christian  system, — ^if  these,  I  say,  can 
give  an  Author  a  claim  to  serious  and  thoughtful  attention,  then 
may  the  Work  Itere  ofiered  urge  its  claim  upon  the  reader.  My 
own  regard  for  the  cause  of  truth,  for  the  interests  of  philosophy, 
of  reason,  and  of  religion,  lead  me  to  hope  that  they  may  not  be 
urged  in  vain. 

Of  his  general  claims  to  our  regard,  whether  f5rom  exalted  per- 
sonal and  moral  worth,  or  from  the  magnificence  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  his  accumulated 
stores  of  knowledge,  I  shall  not  venture  to  speak.  If  it  be  trufr 
indeed  that  a  really  great  mind  can  be  worthily  commended  only 
by  those  who  adequately  both  appreciate  and  comprehend  its 
greatness,  there  are  few  who  should  undertake  to  estimate,  and 
set  forth  in  appropriate  terms,  the  intellectual  power  and  moral 
worth  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Neither  he,  nor  the  public, 
would  be  benefited  by  such  commendations  as  I  could  bestow 
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The  few  among  us  who  ha^^read  his  works  with  the  attention 
inrhich  they  deserve,  are  at  noloes  what  rank  to  assign  him  among 
the  writers  of  the  present  age ;  to  those  who  have  not,  any  lan- 
guage, which  I  might  use,  would  appear  hyperbolical  and  ex- 
travagant. The  character  and  influence  of  his  principles  as  a 
philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  Christian,  and  of  the  writings  by 
which  he  is  enforcing  them,  do  not  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
estimation  in  which  they  may  now  be  held  ;  and  to  posterity  he 
may  safely  intrust  those  "  productive  ideas"  and  "  living  words" 
— those 

«_  truths  that  wake 
To  perish  never, 

Ihe  possession  of  which  will  be  for  their  benefit,  and  connected 
with  -which,  in  the  language  of  the  Son  of  Sirach, — His  own 
memorial  shall  not  depart  away  and  his  name  shaU  live  from 
generation  to  generation,  J.  M. 


4: 


THE  AUTHOR'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  READER. 

■ 

V  Fellow-Chbistian  lithe  wish  to  be  admired  as  a  fine  writer 
held  a  very  subordinare  place  in  my  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the 
composition  of  this  Volume.  Let  then  its  comparative  merits 
and  d^nerits,  in  respect  of  style  and  stimulancy,  possess  a  propor- 
tional weight,  and  no  more,  in  determining  your  judgment  fi)r  or 
against  its  contents.  Read  it  through :  then  compare  the  state 
of  your  mind  with  the  state  in  which  your  mind  was  when  you 
first  opened  the  book.  Has  it  led  you  to  reflect  ?  Has  it  supplied 
or  suggested  firesh  subjects  for  reflection  ?  Has  it  given  you  any 
new  information  ?  Has  it  removed  any  obstacle  to  a  lively  con- 
viction of  your  responsibility  as  a  moral  agent  ?  Has  it  solved 
any  difliculties,  which  had  impeded  your  faith  as  a  Christian  ? 
Lastly,  has  it  increased  your  power  of^  thinking  com>yfftf-<^V*— 
especially  on  the  scheme  ancT  purpose  of  the  Redemption  by- 
Christ?  Kit  have  done  none  of  these  things,  condemn  it  aloud 
as  worthless :  and  strive  to  compensate  fi)r  your  own  loss  of  time, 
by  preventing  others  firom  wasting  theirs.  But  if  your  conscience 
dictates  an  affirmative  answer  to  all  or  any  of  the  preceding 
questions,  declare  this  too  aloud,  and  endeavor  to  extend  my 
utility. 


fiatara  k<U  hoKh  peficuoc  fioKapi^eTdt,  mabinu& 

OrniiU  divinm  aigue  humana  eruditumu  elemenia  trio,  Nosse,  Velle, 
Po9m;  quofvm pnneipiymunym Ment ;  cujui  oeulua  Ratio;  cui  lumen  *  * 
pnwbei  JDeui,  yioa 


Naturam  Aomtntt  hant  Deut  ipte  voluUt  ^  duarum  rerum  cupidu9  ei  ajh 
petenM  estet,  religionis  ei  tapierUicB.  Bed  haminee  ideo  fallvnturt  quod  atU 
religionem  euteipiwU  omi8»a  tapientia;  aiU  eapientia  eoli  stvdent  omiua 
religione;  aim  aUerum  eine  dUero  ewe  non  petit  verum. 

TiAOTAlrifcl. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

An  Author  has  three  points  to  settle :  to  what  sort  his  work 
belongs,  for  what  description  of  readers  it  is  intended,  and  the 
specific  end  or  object,  which  it  is  to  answer.  There  is  indeed  a 
preliminary  question  respecting  the  end  which  the  writer  himself 
has  in  view,  whether  the  number  of  purQhasers,  or  the  benefit  of 
the  readers.  But  this  may  be  safely  passed  by ;  since  where  the 
book  itself  or  the  known  principles  of  the  writer  do  not  supersede 
the  question,  there  will  seldom  be  sufficient  strength  of  character 
fi>r  good  or  for  evil  to  afibrd  much  chance  of  its  being  either  dis- 
tinctly put  or  fairly  answered. 

I  shall  proceed  therefore  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  in- 
tentions of  the  present  Volume  in  reference  to  the  three  first-men- 
tioned points,  namely,  What  ?     For  whom  ?     For  what  ? 

I.  What  ?  .The  answer  is  contained  in  the  title-page.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  didactic  works.  Consequently,  those  who 
neither  wish  instruction  for  themselves,  nor  assistance  in  instruct- 
ing others,  have  no  interest  in  its  contents. 

8is  9U8f  818  DivM :  8um  ecUtha,  et  non  tibi  8piro  t 

n.  For  whom  ?  Generally,-  for  as  many  in  all  classes  as  wish 
for  aid  in  disciplining  their  minds  to  habits  of  reflection ;  for  all, 
who  desirous  of  building  up  a  manly  character  in  the  light  of  dis- 
tinct consciousness,  are  content  to  study  the  principles  of  moral 
architecture  on  the  several  grounds  of  prudence,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion. And  lastly,  for  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  position 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  defend,  this,  namely,  that  the  Chris-, 
tian  Faith  is  the  perfection  of  human  intelligence, — an  interest' 
sofficiently  strong  to  insure  a  patient  attention  to  the  arguments 
brought  in  its  support. 

But  if  I  am  to  mention  any  particular  class  or  description  of 
readers,  who  were  prominent  in  my  thought  during  the  composi- 
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tion  of  the  volume  my  reply  must  be ;  that  it  was  especially  de- 
signed for  ^^iLl^l'j!' toin  yming  at  the  closed  *^tir  tinr^tiftn  ^r  on 
their  first  entrance  into  the  duties  .of  JOftahood  and  the  rights  of 
self>govern,iQgaL^  And  of  these,  again,  in  thought  and  ivish  1 
destined  the  work  (the  latter  and  larger  portion,  at  least)  yet 
more  particularly  to  students  intended  for  the  ministry ;  first,  as 
in  duty  bound,  to  the  members  of  our  Universities  :  secondly  (but 
only  in  respect  of  this  mental  precedency  second),  to  all  alike  of 
whatever  name,  who  have  dedicated  their  &ture  lives  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  race,  as  pastors,  preachers,  missionaries,  or  in- 
structors of  youth. 

III.  For  what  ?     The  worth  of  an  author  is  estimated  by  the 
ends,  the  attainment  of  which  he  proposed  to  himself  by  the  par- 
ticular work  ;  while  the  value  of  the  work  depends  on  its  fitness, 
as  the  means.  ,  The  objects  of  the  present  volume  are  the  follow- 
ing,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  comparative  importance.       "^ 
I      LTo  direct  the  reader^s  attention  to  the  value"  of  the  science 
I  of  words,  their  use  and  abuse,  and  the  incalculable  advantages 
I  attached  to  the  habit  of  using  them  appropriately,  and  with  a 
I  distinct  knowledge  of  their  primary,  derivative*  and  mfttaphorigid 
senses.     And  in  furtherance,  of  this  object  I  have  neglected  no 
occasion  of  enforcing  the  maxim,  that  to  expose  a  sophism  and  to 
detect  the  equivocal  or  double  meaning  of  a  word  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  one  and  the  same  thing.     Home  Tooke  entitled 
\    his  celebrated  work,  ^'Enea  nrBgderrei,  winged  words:  or  language.  J 
\jaot  only  the  vehicle  of  thought  but  the  wheels.^ With  my  con- 
^wcnons'aiid  views,  for  ^^lea  I  should  substitute  Uyoi,  that  is, 
words  select  and  detenninate,  and  for  niBgdevta  tdtopjes^  thatis, 
'  livingjwordfl.     The  wheels  of  the  intellect  I  admit  them  toUeTl 
but  such  as  Ezekiel  beheld  in  the  visions  of  Qod  as  he  sate 
among  the  captives  by  the  river  of  Ghebar.     Whilhersoever  t?ie 
Spirit  was  to  go^  the  wheels  tpent,  atid  thither  was  their  Spirit 
<  to  go;  for  the  Spirit  of  the  living  creature  tms  in  the  wheels  also. 
2.  To  establish  the  distinct  characters  of  prudence,  morality, 
and  religion  :  and  to  impress  the  conviction,  that  though  the  sec- 
ond requires  the  first,  and  the  third  contains  and  supposes  both 
the  former ;  yet  still  moral  goodness  is  other  and  more  than  pru- 
dence on  the  principle  of  expediency;  and  religion  more  and 
higher  than  morality.     For  ^is  distinction  the  better  Schools 
even  of  Pagan  Philosophy  contended. 
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3.  To  substantiate  and  set  forth  at  large  the  momentous  diB»n  ^ 
tinction  between  reason  and  understanding.  Whatever  is  achiey*  J 
able  by  the  understanding  for  the  purposes  of  worldly  interest, 
private  or  puhlic,  has  in  the  present  age  been  pursued  with  an 
activity  and  a  success  beyond  all  former  experience,  and  to  an 
extent  which  equally  demands  my  admiration  and  excites  my 
wonder.  But  likewise  it  is,  and  long  has  been,  my  c(mviction, 
that  in  no  age  since  the  first  dawning  of  science  and  philosophy 

in  this  island  have  the  truths,  interests,  and  studies  which  espe- 
cially  belong  to  the  reason,  contemplative  or  practical,  sunk  into 
such  utter  neglect,  not  to  say  contempt,  as  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  therefore  one  main  object  of  this  volume  to  establish 
the  position,  that  whoever  transfers  to  the  understanding  the  pri- 
macy due  to  the  reason,  loses  the  one  and  spoils  the  other. 

4.  To  exhibit  a  full  and  consistent  scheme  of  the  Christian  ^ 
Dispensation,  and  more  largely  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  1 
Christian.  Faith ;  and  to  answer  all  the  objections  to  the  same»  ) 
which  do  not  originate  in  a  corrupt  will  rather  than  an  erring  ; 
judgment ;  and  to  do  this  in  a  manner  intelligible  for  all  who, 
possessing  the  ordinary  advantages  of  education,  do  in  good  ear- 
nest desire  to  form  their  religious  creed  in  the  light  of  their  own 
convictions,  and  to  have  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  they  pro- 
fisss.     There  are  indeed  mysteries,  in  evidence  of  which  no  rea* 
sons  can  be  brought.     But  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  show,  that 
the  true  solution  of  this  problem  is,  that  these  mysteries  are  rea-    ' 
son,  reason  in  its  highest  form  of  self-afErmation; 

Such  are  the  special  objects  of  these  Aids  to  Eeflection.  Con- 
cerning the  general  character  of  the  work,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  add  thef  few  following  sentences.  St.  Augustine,  in  one  of  his 
Sermons,  discoursing  on  a  high  point  of  theology,  tells  his  audi- 
tors— Sic  acdjpite,  ut  mereamini  inteUigere.  Fides  enim  debet 
praoedere  intellectimi,  ut  sit  inteUectus  fdei  prcemium.  Now 
without  a  certain  portion  of  gratuitous  and  (as  it  were)  experi- 
mentative  faith  in  the  writer,  a  reader  will  scarcely  give  that  de- 
gree of  continued  attention,  without  which  no  didactic  work 
worth  reading  can  be  read  to  any  wise  or  profitable  purpose.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  and  to  this  extent,  every  author,  who  is 
competent  to  the  office  he  has  imdertaken,  may  without  arro- 
gance repeat  St.  Augustine's  words  in  his  own  right,  and  advance 
a  similar  claim  on  similar  grounds.     But  I  venture  no  further 
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tfaaii  to  intimate  the  sentiment  at  a  immble  distance,  by  avow* 
ing  my  belief  that  he,  who  seeks  instruction  in  the  following 
pages,  will  not  fail  to  find  entertainment  likewise ;  but  that 
whoever  seeks  entertainment  only  will  find  neither. 

• 

Reader ! — ^You  have  been  bred  in  a  land  abounding  with  men, 
able  in  arts,  learning,  and  knowledges  manifold,  this  man  in  one, 
this  in  another,  few  in  many,  none  in  all.  But  there  is^  one  art, 
of  which  every  man  should  be  master,  the  art  of  reflection.  If 
you  are  not  a  thinking  man,  to  what  purpose  are  you  a  man  at 
all  ?  In  like  manner,  there  is  one  knowledge,  which  it  is  eveiy 
man's  interest  and  duty  to  acquire,  namely,  self-knowledge ;  or 
to  what  end  was  man  alone,  of  all  animals,  endued  by  the  Crea- 
tor with  the  faculty  of  self-consciousness  ?  Truly  said  the  Pagan 
moralist, 

e  ecdo  descenditf  TvuSi  aeavrov. 

But  you  are  likewise  bom  in  a  Christian  land :  and  Revelation 

}ias  provided  for  you  new  subjects  for  reflection,  and  iiew  treas- 

ires  of  IsmywlsdgQ,  never  to  be  unlocked  by  him  who  remains 

self-ignorantj  Self-knowledge  is  the  key  to  this  casket ;  and  by 

^  reflection  alone  can  it  be  obtained.    Reflect  on  your  own  thoughts, 

I  actions,  circumstances,  and^ — ^which  will  be  of  especial  aid  to  you 

in  forming  a  habit  of  reflection, — accustom  yourself  to  reflect  on 

the  words  yin  tipw^  hrnj,  or  rnnri,  tlinir  birth,  derivation  and  his^ 

/  tory.     For  jif  words  are  not  things,  they  are  living  powgre.  by 

which  the  nnngs^of  mosT Imp^rianc^  to^  mankind  are  actual, 

combined,  and  humanized.j  Finally,  by  reflectionyou  may  draw 

from  the  fleeting  facts  ot  your  worldly  trade,  art,  or  profession,  a 

science  permanent  as  your  immortal  soul ;  and  make  even  these 

subsidiary  and  preparative  to  the  reception  of  spiritual  truth, 

"  doing  as  the  dyers  do,  who  having  first  dipt  their  silks  in  colors 

of  less  value,  then  give  them  the  last  tincture  of  crimson  in 

gram. 
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INTUODUCTORy  APHORISMS. 
APHORISM  L 

In  philosophy  equally  as  iu  poetry,  it  is  the  highest  and  most 
nsefal  prerogatiye  of  genius  to  produce  the  strongest  impressions 
of  novelty,  while  it  rescues  admitted  truths  from  the  neglect 
caused  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  universal  admission. 
Extremes  meet.  Truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awfrd  and  inter- 
esting, are  too  often  considered  as  so  true,  that  they  lose  all  the 
power  of  truth,  and  he  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul, 
side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors. 

APHORISM  n. 

There  is  one  sure  way  of  giving  freshness  and  importance  to 
ihe  most  common-place  maxims — ^that  of  reflecting  on  them  in 
direct  reference  to  our  own  state  and  conduct,  to  our  own  past 
a:id  friture  being. 

APHORISM  m. 

To  restore  a  common-place  truth  to  its  first  uncommon  lustre, 
you  need  only  translate  it  into  action.  But  to  do  this,  you  must 
have  reflected  on  its  truth.  ' 

APHORISM  IV. 

Leightoa  and  Coleridge. 

It  is  the  advice  of  the  wise  man,  "  Dwell  at  home,''  or,  with 

yoQifidf ;  and  though  there  aie  very  ftw  that  do  this,  yet  it  is 
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BOTprismg  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  can  not  be  prevailed 
upon,  at  least  to  visit  themselves  sometimes ;  but,  according  to 
the  saying  of  the  wise  Solomon,  The  eyes  of  the  fool  are  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  ^ 

A  reflecting  mind,  says  an  ancient  writer,  is  the  spring  and 
source  of  every  good  thing.  *  *  Omnis  boni  principium  inteUectus 
cog-itabundus.*^  It  is  at  once  the  disgrace  and  the  misery  of  men, 
that  they  live  without  fore-thought.  Suppose  yourself  fronting  a 
mirror.  Now  what  the  objects  behind  you  are  to  their  images 
at  the  same  apparent  distance  before  you,  such  is  reflection  to 
fore-thought.  As  a  man  without  fore-thought  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  a  man,  so  fore-thought  without  reflection  is  but  a 
metaphorical  phrase  for  the  instinct  of  a  beast. 

APHORISM  V. 


As  a  fruit-tree  is  more  valuable  than  any  one  of  its  fruits  singly, 
or  even  than  all  its  fruits  of  a  single  season,  so  the  noblest  object 
€i  reflection  is  the  mind  itself,  by  which  we  reflect : 

And  as  the  blossoms,  the  green  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  an  orange- 
tree  are  more  beautiful  to  behold  when  on  the  tree  and  seen  ar 
one  with  it,  than  the  same  growth  detached  and  seen  successively, 
afler  their  importation  into  another  country  and  diflerent  clime ; 
so  it  is  with  the  manifold  objects  of  reflection,  when  they  are 
considered  principally  in  reference  to  the  reflective  power,  and  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same.  No  object,  of  whatever  value  our 
passions  may  represent  it,  but  becomes  foreign  to  us  as  soon  as  it 
is  altogether  unconnected  with  our  intellectual,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual life.  To  be  ours,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  mind,  either  as  a 
motive,  or  consequence,  or  symptom. 

APHORISM  VL 

Leighton. 

Qjd  who  teaches  men  the  principles  and  precepts  of  spiritual 
wisdom,  before  their  minds  are  called  ofl*from  foreign  objects,  and 
turned  inward  upon  themselves,  might  as  well  write  his  instruc- 
tions, as  the  Sibyl  wrote  her  prophecies,  on  the  loose  leaves  of 
trees,  and  commit  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  inconstant  winds. 

APHORISM  Vn. 
In  oidor  to  learn,  we  must  attend :  bx  order  to  profit  by  what 
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ire  have  learnt,  we  miurt  think — ^that  is,  reflect.     He  only  tliinlu 
Yfho  reflects.* 

APHORISM  VHL 

Leight<nL  and  Coleridge. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  requires  no  ordinary  skill 
and  address,  to  flx  the  attention  of  men  on  the  world  within  them, 
to  induce  them  to  study  the  processes  and  superintend  the  works 
which  they  are  themselves  carrying  on  in  their  own  minds ;  in 
short,  to  awaken  in  them  both  the  faculty  of  thoughtf  and  the 
inclination  to  exercise  it.  For,  alas  I  the  largest  part  of  mankind 
are  nowhere  greater  strangers  than  at  home. 

APHORISM  IX. 

life  is  the.one  imiyerjiaLfiQul,  which  by  virtue  of  the  enliven-  '1 
ing  Breath,  and  the  informing  Word,  all  organized  bodies  have  in  ! 
common,  each  after  its  kind.  This,  therefore,  all  animals  possess,  ^ 
and  man  as  an  animal.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  God  l^ansftised  j 
into  man  a  higher  gift,  and  specially  imbreathed  ; — even  a  living  J 
(that  is,  self-subsisting)  soul,  a  soul  having  its  life  in  itself     And 

*  The  indispoBiiiim,  nay,  the  angry  ayersion  to  think,  even  in  persons 
who  are  most  willing  to  attend,  and  <mi  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  giving 
studious  attention,  as  political  economy,  Bibli^  theology,  classical  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  like, — ^is  the  fact  that  forces  itself  on  n^  notice  afresh,  every 
time  I  enter,  into  the  society  of  persons  in  the  higher  ranks.  To  assign  a 
leeling  and  a  determination  of  will,  as  a  satis&ctory  reason  for  embracing 
or  rejecting  this  or  that  opinion  or  belief,  is  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  sure 
to  obtain  the  sympathy  and  the  sufirages  of  the  company.  And  yet  to  me 
this  seems  little  less  irrational  than  to  apply  the  nose  to  a  picture,  and  to 
decide  on  its  genuineness  by  the  sense  of  smelL 

f  Distinction  between  Thought  and  Attention. — ^By  ThougHP  is  here 
meant  the  vol^nfairy  j^^proHiictjon  in  our  minds  of  those  states  of  conscious- 

moral  or  relij^ous  truth  refers  us.    Li  att^tion.  we  keep  the  mind  passive ; 
in  thougjit.  we  rouse  it  Intx)  "aSflvity.    Jbl  the  former,  we  submit  to  an  im- 
,  pression — ^we  keep  the  mind  steady,  in  order  to  receive  the  stamp.    In  the 
I  latter,  we  seek  to  itnitnf^  tha  «i»tiflj|,  -yhile  we  ourselves  make  a  copy  or 
I  dnpli^e  of  his  work.    We  may  l^am  arithmetic  or  the  elements  of  geome- 
try 1^  oontlnuM  attention  alone ;  but  self-knowledge,  or  an  insight  into  the 
laws  and  constitntlon  of  the  human  mind  and  the  grounds  of  religion  and 
tftie  morality,  in  addition  to  th^  effort  of  attention,  requires  the  energy  of 
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man  became  a  living  soul.  He  4id  not  merely  pcNuew  it,  he  be- 
came it.  '  It  was  his  proper  being,  his  truest  self,  the  man  in  the 
man.  None  then,  not  one  of  human  kind,  so*  poor  and  destitute, 
but  there  is  provided  for  him,  even  in  his  present  state,  a  house 
not  huiU  toith  hands  ;  ay,  and  spite  of  the  philosophy  (falsely  so 
called)  which  mistakes  the  causes,  the  conditions,  and  the  occa- 
sions of  our  becoming  conscious  of  certain  trutl^  and  realities  for 
the  truths  and  realities  themselves — a  house  glonously  furnished. 
Nothing  is  wanted  but  the  eye,  which  is  the  light  of  this  house, 
the  light  which  is  the  eye  of  this  soul.  This  seeing  light,  this 
enlightening  eye,  is  reflection.*  It  is  more,  indeed,  than  is 
ordinarily  m^ant  by  that  word  ;  but  it  is  what  a  Christian  ought 
to  mean  by  it,  and  to  know  too,  whence  it  first  came,  and  stiU 
continues  to  come— -of  what  light  even  this  light  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion. This,  too,  is  thought ;  and  all  thought  is  but  unthinking 
that  does  not  flow  out  of  this,  or  tend  towards  it. 

APHORISM  X 

Self-Superintendence !  that  any  thing  should  overlook  itself ! 
Is  not  this  a  paradox,  and  hard  to  understand  ?  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult,  and  to  the  imbruted  sensualist  a  direct  contradiction : 
and  yet  most  truly  does  the  poet  exclaim, 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man  1 

APHORISM  XI 

An  hour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest  prayer,  or  the 
conflict  with,  and  conquest  over  a  single  passion  or  '  subtle  bosom 
sin,*  w^  teach  us  more  of  thought,  will  more  eflectually  awaken 
the  faculty,  and  form  the  habit,  of  reflection,  than  a  year's  study 
in  the  Schools  without  them. 

APHORISM  xn. 

In  a  world,  the  opinions  of  which  are  drawn  -from  outside 
shovtrs,  many  things  may  be  paradoxical  (that  is,  contrary  to  the 

*  The  dtdvoM  of  St  John  i.  v.  20,  inadequately  rendered  tindgrstandinff 
in  our  t^aQalation.  To  exhibit  the  full  foree  of  the  Greek  vord,  yn  onst 
■ay,  a  power  ofduoirnmefU  by  reason. 
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eomnion  notion),  and  neyerth'eless  true :  nay,  because  they  are 
true.  How  should  it  be  otherw^ise,  as  long  as  the  imagination  of 
the  worldling  is  whoUy.occupied  by  surfaces,  while  the  Christian's 
thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  substance,  that  which  is  and  abides,  and 
which,  because  it  is  the  substance,*  the  outward  senses  can  not 
lecognizeL  TertuUian  had  good  reason  for  his  assertion,  that  the  7 
simplest  Christum  (if  indeed  a  Christian)  knows  more  than  the  / 
most*  accomplished  irreligiouJs  philosopher.  -^ 

COMBIENT. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  powers  of  the  nn-  n 
derstanding  and  the  intellectual  graces  are  precious  gifts  of  Grod ;  ( 
and  that  every  Christian,  according  to  the  opportunities  vouch-  ' 
safed  to  him,  is  bound  to  cultivate  the  one  and  to  acquire  the 
other.  Indeed,  he  is  scarcely  a  Christian  who  wilMly  negleota 
80  to  do.  What  says  the  Apostle  ?  Add  to  your  faith  knowledge, 
and  to  knowledge  manly  energy, — iQitrj.f 

APHORISM  Xm. 

Never  yet  did  there  exist  a  full  faith  in  the  Divine  Word  (by  7 
whom  light,  as  well  as  immortality,  was  brought  into  the  world), . 
which  did  not  expand  the  intellect,  while  it  purified  the  heart ; — 
which  did  not  multiply  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  understand- 
ing, while  it  fixed  and  simpliiied  those  of  the  desires  and  passions,  t- 

*  Quod  ttaJt  wbtuty  that  which  stands  beneath,  and  (as  it  were)  supports, 
the  appearance.  In  a  langoage  like  ours,  so  many  words  of  which  are  de- 
riyed  from  other  langoages,  there  are  few  modes  of  instruction  more  useful 
or  more  ^mnfting  than  that  of  accustoming  young  people  to  seek  for  the 
etymology,  or  primary  meaning  of  the  words  they  use.  There  are  cases,  in 
which  more  knowledge  of  more  value  may  be  conveyed  by  the  history  of  a 
word,  than  by  the  history  of  a  campaign. 

t  2  Pet  i  6.— jsa: 

X  The  effects  of  a  zealous  ministry  on  the  intellects  and  acquirenlCBto  of 
the  laboring  cUsses  are  not  only  attested  by  Baiter,  and  the  Presbyterian 
diTines,  but  admitted  hy  Bishop  Burnet,  who  during  his  mission  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  was  '  amazed  to  find  a  poor  commonalty  so  able  to  arg^e  J  Ac 
But  we  need  not  go  to  a  sister  church  for  proof  or  example.  The  diffusion 
of  light  and  knowledge  through  this  kingdom,  by  the  exertions  of  the  bish- 
ops and  clergy,  by  EpiscopaBans  and  Puritans,  from  Edward  YL  to  the 
feestoradon,  was  as  wonderful  as  it  is  nraiseworthyi*  and  may  be  jiiftljf 
placed  WBvaosn  the  most  remariaUe  fiiete  m  h]«t<»7 

WL.  X.  P 
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COHMENT. 

If  acqiuescenoe  without  insist ;  if  wanntb  "vvithout  light ;  if 
an  immunity  from  doubt,  given  and  guaxanteed  by  a  resolute  ig« 
norance  ;  if  the  habit  of  taking  for  granted  the  words  of  a  cate- 
chism, remembered  or  forgotten  ;  if  a  mere  sensation  of  positiye- 
ness  substituted — ^I  will  not  say  for  the  sense  of  certainty,  but-^ 
for  that  calm  assurance,  the  very  means  and  conditions  of  which 
it  supersedes  ;  if  a  belief  that  seeks  the  darkness,  and  yet  strikes 
no  root,  immovable  as  the  limpet  from  the  rock,  and,  like  the 
limpet,  fixed  there  by  mere  force  of  adhesion  : — if  these  suffice 
to  make  men  Christians,  in  what  sense  could  the  Apostle  affirm 
that  believers  receive,  not  indeed  worldly  wisdom,  which  comes  to 
naught,  but  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  we  might  know  and  com- 
prehend  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God  ?  On 
what  grounds  could  he  denounce  the  sincerest  fervor  of  spirit  sm 
defective,  where  it  does  not  likewise  bring  forth  fruits  in  the  un- 
derstanding ? 

APHORISM  XIV. 

In  OUT  present  state,  it  is  little  less  than  impossible  that  the 
afieetions  should  be  kept  constant  to  an  object  which  gives  no 
employment  to  the  understanding,  and  yet  can  not  be  made 
manifest  to  the  senses.  The  exercise  of  the  reasoning  and  re- 
'  fleeting  powers,  increasing  inaght,  and  enlarging  views,  are  re- 
quisite to  keep  alive  the  substantial  faith  in  the  heart. 

APHORISM  XT. 

In  the  state  of  perfection,  perhaps,  all  other  faculties  may  be 
swallowed  up  in  love,  or  superseded  by  immediate  vision  ;  but 
it  is  on  the  wings  of  the  cherubim;  that  is  (according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  ancient  Hebrew  doctors),  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers and  energies,  that  we  must  first  be  borne  up  to  the  "  pure 
empyrean.*'  It  must  be  seraphs,  and  not  the  hearts  of  imperfect 
mortals,  that  can  bum  unfuelled  and  self-fed.  CHve  me  under' 
standing,  (is  the  prayer  of  the  Royal  Psalmist),  and  I  shall  ob- 
serve thy  law  vnth  my  whole  heart. — Thy  law  is  exceeding  broad 
•— 4hat  i%  comprehensive,  pregnant,  containing  far  more  than  the 
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apparent  import  of  the  words  on  a  first  perusal.     It  is  my  medi* 
tatian  oil  the  day.^ 

COMMENT. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  ohservation,  that  the  Scriptures  are>. 
distinguished  from  all  other  writings  pretending  to  inspiration,  by 
the  strong  and  frequent  recommendations  of  knowledge,  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry.     Without  reflection,  it  is  evident  that  neither  the 
one  can  be  acquired  nor  the  other  exercised. 

APHORISM  XVL 

The  word  rational  has  been  strangely  abused  of  late  times^ 
This  must  not,  however,  disincline  us  to  the  weighty  consideration;  ] 
that  thoughtfiilness,  and  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our  convictions  on/ 
grounds  of  right  reason,  are  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a' 
Christian. 

APHORISM  XVIL 

A  reflecting  mind  is  not  a  flower  that  grows  wild,  or  coines  up 
of  its  own  accord.  The  difficulty  is  indeed  greater  than  many,  who 
mistake  quick  recollection  for  thought,  are  disposed  to  admit ;  but 
how  much  less  than  it  would  be,  had  we  not  been  bom  and  bred  / 
in  a  Christian  and  Protestant  land,  few  of  us  are  sufficiently  aware. 
Truly  may  we,  and  thankfiilly  ought  we  to,  exclaim  with  the 
PsaJmist :  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light;  it  giveth 
understanding  to  the  simpLe.\ 

APHORISM  XVIIL 

Examine  the  journals  of  our  zealous  missionaries,  I  will  not 
say  among  the  Hottentots  or  Esquimaux,  but  in  the  highly  civ- 
ilized, though  fearfully  uncultivated,  inhabitants  of  ancient  India. 
How  often,  and  how  feelingly,  do  they  describe  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  the  simplest  chain  of  thought  intelligible  to  the  ordi- 
nary natives,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their  whole  power  of  at- 
tention, and  with  what  distressful  eflbrt  it  is  exerted  while  it 
lasts  !  Yet  it  is  among  these  that  the  hideous  practices  of  self- 
tortute  chiefly  prevail.  0  if  folly  were  no  easier  than  wisdom,  it 
*  V%  dix.— JUL  •  t  Pfe.  osdz.— iKi 
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being  often  ^  so  veiy  mucli  more  grievooB,  bow  certainly  nnght 
these  unhappy  slaves  of  superstition  he  converted  to  Christianity  ! 
But,  alas !  to  swing  by  hooks  passed  through  the  back,  or  to  walk 
in  shoes  with  nails  of  iron  pointed  upwards  through  the  soles — 
all  this  IB  so  much  less  difficult,  demands  so  much  less  exertion 
of  the  will  than  to  reflect,  and  by  reflection  to  gain  knowledge 
and  tranquillity ! 

COMMENT. 

It  is  not  true  that  ignorant  persons  have  no  notion  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  truth  and  knowledge.  They  confess,  they  see  and 
bear  witness  to  these  advantages,  in  the  conduct,  the  immunities, 
and  the  superior  powers  of  the  possessors.  Were  they  attainable 
by  pilgrimages  the  most  toilsome,  or  penances  the  most  painful, 
we  should  assuredly  have  as  many  pilgrims  and  self-tormentors 
in  the  service  of  true  religion,  as  now  exist  under  the  tyranny  of 
Papal  or  Brahmin  superstition. 

APHORISM  XIX. 

In  countries  enlightened  by  the  Gospel,  however,  the  most  for- 
midable and^(it  is  to  be  feared)  the  most  frequent  impediment  to 
men's  turning  their  minds  inwards  upon  themselves,  is  that  they 
are  afraid  of  what  they  shall  find  there.  There  is  an  aching 
hoUowness  in  the  bosom,  a  dark  cold  speck  at  the  heart,  an  ob- 
scure and  boding  sense  of  a  somewhat,  that  must  be  kept  oiit  of 
sight  of  the  conscience  :  some  secret  lodger,  whom  they  can 
neither  resolve  to  eject  or  retain.* 

*  The  following  Sonnet  from  Herbert's  Temple,  may  serve  aa  a  forcible 
comment  on  the  words  in  the  text : 

Graces  votichsafed  in  a  Christian  land. 
Lord  1  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  us  round  1 
Parents  first  season  us.    Then  schoolmasters 
Deliver  us  to  laws.    They  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reas<Mi.    Holy  messengers ; 
Pulpits  and  Sundays ;  sorrow  dogging  sin ; 
Afflictions  sorted ;  anguish  of  all  sizes ; 
Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in ; 
Bibles  laid  open ;  millions  of  surprises ; 
Blessings  beforehand ;  ties  of  gratefulness ; 
Tlie  BoniMl  of  glqn' ringing  in  our  ears; 
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COMMENT. 


Few  are  so  obdurate,  few  have  sufficient  strength  of  character, 
to  be  able  to  draw  forth  an  evil  tendency  or  immoral  practice 
into  distinct  consciousness,  without  bringing  it  in  the  same  mo- 
ment before  an  awaking  conscience.     But  for  this  very  reason  it 
becomes  a  duty  of  conscience  to  form  the  mind  to  a  habit  of  dis- 
tinct conscioumess.     An  imreflecting  Christian  walks  in  twilight*] 
among  snares  and  pitfalls  !     He  entreats  the  heavenly  Father  not 
to  lead  him  into  temptation,  and  yet  places  himself  on  the  very 
edge  of  it,  because  he  will  not  kindle  the  torch  which  his  Father  I 
had  given  into  his  hatds,  as  a  mean  of  prevention,  and  lest  he  ' 
should  pray  too  late. 

APHORISM  XX. 

Among  the  various  undertakings  of  men,  can  there  be  men- 
tioned one  more  important,  can  there  be  conceived  one  more  sub- 
lime, than  an  intention  to  form  the  human  mind  anew  after  the 
Divine  Image  ?  The  very  intention,  if  it  be  sincere,  is  a  ray  of 
its  dawning.  The  requisites  for  the  execution  of  this  high  intent 
may  be  comprised  under  three  heads ;  the  prudential,  the  moral, 
and  the  spiritual. 

APHORISM  XXL 

First,    Religious   Prudence. — ^What  this  is,  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  its  efiects  and  operations.     Prudence,  in  the  service" 
of  religion,  consists  in  the  prevention  or  abatement  of  hindrances 
and  distractions ;  and  consequently  in  avoiding,  or  removing,  all  i 
such  circumstances  as,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  work- J 
man,  retard  the  progress  and  hazard  the  safety  of  the  work.     It 
is  likewise  (I  deny  not)  a  part  of  this  unworldly  prudence,  to 
place  ourselves  as  much  and  as  often  as  it  is  in  our  power  so  to 
do,  in  circumstances  directly  favorable  to  our  great  design ;  and 
to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  positive  helps  and  furtherances  which 
these  circumstances  afford.     But  neither  dare  we,  as  Christians, 


Without,  OUT  shame ;  within,  our  consciences 
Angels  and  grace ;  eternal  hopes  and  fears  1 
Yet  all  these  fences,  and  their  whole  array, 
One  doming  bosom  sin  blows  quit«  away. 
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fi>iget  whose  and  under  what  dominion  the  things  are,  qtut  nos 
circumstant,  that  is,  which  stand  around  us.  We  are  to  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  the  world  that  constitutes  our  outward  circum- 
■tances ;  that  in  the  form  of  the  world,  which  is  evermore  at  va- 
riance with  the  divine  form  or  idea,  they  are  cast  and  moulded ; 
and  that  of  the  means  and  measures  which  prudence  requires  in 
the  forming  anew  of  the  divine  image  in  the  soul,  the  greatest 
part  supposes  the  world  at  enmity  with  our  design.  We  are  to 
avoid  its  snares,  to  repel  its  attacks,  to  suspect  its  aids  and  suc- 
cors, and  even  when  compelled  to  receive  them  as  allies  within' 
our  trenches,  yet  to  commit  the  outworks  alone  to  their  charge, 
j  and  to  keep  them  at  a  jealous  distance  from  the  citadel.  The 
powers  of  the  world  are  often  christened,  but  seldom  Christian- 
ized. They  are  but  proselytes  of  the  outer  gate ;  or,  like  the 
Saxons  of  old,  enter  the  land  as  auxiliaries,  and  remain  in  it  as 
conquerois  and  lords. 

APHORISM  XXIL 

The  rules  of  prudence  in  general,  like  the  laws  of  the  stone 
tables,  are  for  the  most  part  prohibitive.  Thou  shcUt  not  is 
their  characteristic  ybrmt^  ;  and  it  is  an  especial  part  of  Chris- 
tian prudence  that  it  should  be  so.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
bring  under  this  head  all  the  social  obligations  that  arise  out  of 
the  relations  of  the  present  life,  which  the  sensual  understanding 
(to  fpQdrijfia  ti);  aa^M^s,  Mom.  viii.  6),  is  of  itself  able  to  discover, 
and  the  performance  of  which,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
the  merest  worldly  self-interest,  without  love  or  faith,  is  sufficient 
to  enforce ;  but  which  Christian  prudence  enlivens  by  a  higher 
principle,  and  renders  symbolic  and  sacramental.     {JEph.  v.  32.) 

COMMENT. 

This  then,  under  the  appellation  of  prudential  requisites,  comes 
first  under  consideration  :  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  shrine  and 
firame-work  for  the  divine  image,  into  which  the  worldly  human 
is  to  be  transformed.  We  are  next  to  bring  out  the  divine  por- 
trait itself,  the  distinct  features  of  its  countenance,  as  a  sojourner 
among  men ;  its  benign  aspect  turiied  towards  its  felloW-pilgrims, 
the  extended  arm,  and  the  hand  that  blesseth  and  healeth. 
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APHOBKOCXXm. 

The  outward  servioe  (^^9X6 to*)  of  ancient  religion,  the  ritea,/ 
ceremonies  and  ceremonial  vestments  of  the  old  law,  had  moral- j 
ity  for  their  suhstance.     They  were  the  letter,  of  which  morality'; 
was  the  spirit ;  the  enigma,  of  which  morality  was  the  meaning.  -  v^ 
But  morality  itself  is  the  service  and  ceremonial  {cidttis  exterior , 
d^axsla)  of  the  Christian  religion.     The  scheme  of  grace  and 
truth  that  becamef  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  faith  that  lookst 
down  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  has  light  far  its  garment; 
its  very  robe  is  righteousness, 

*  See  the  epistle  of  St.  James,  i  26,  27,  where,  in  th«  authorized  vernon, 
the  Greek  urord  ^ptjaKeia  is  rendered  religion.  This  is,  or  at  all  eveats,  for 
the  KBgliftTi  reader  of  our  times,  has  the  effect  of  an  erroneous  trSnslatioD. 
It  not  only  obscures  the  connection  of  the  passage,  and  weakens  the  pecu- 
liar force  and  sublimity  of  the  thought,  rendering  it  comparatively  flat  and 
triyial,  ahnost  indeed  tautological,  but  has  occasioned  this  particular  verse 
to  be  perverted  into  a  support  of  a  very  dangerous  error :  and  the  whole 
epistle  to  be  considered  as  a  setoff  against  the  epistles  and  dedaraticxiB  of 
^  Paul,  inst«id  of  (what  in  £ftct  it  is)  a  masterly  comment  and  coOfirmation 
of  the  san&e.  I  need  not  inform  the  reader,  that  James  i  21,  is  the  £fivorite 
text  and  most  boasted  authority  of  those  divines  who  represent  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  as  little  more  than  a  moral  reformer,  and  the  Christian 
fidth  as  a  code  of  ethics,  differing  from  the  moral  system  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  by  an  additional  motive,  or  rather  by  the  additional  strength  and 
eleamess  whidi  the  historical  &et  of  the  resurrection  has  given  to  the  same 
motive.      • 

f  The  Oreek  wwd  iyevero  unites  in  itself  the  two  senses  of  began  to 
exitt  and  teas  made  to  exist  It  exemplifies  the  force  of  th§  middle  voice, 
in  distinction  from  the  veiib  reflex.  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  Aristophanes  in  that  famous  parody  on  the  cosmogonies  of  the 
mythic  poets,  or  the  creation  of  the  finite,  as  delivered,  or  supposed  to  be 
delivered,  in  the  Gabiric  or  Samothracian  mysteries,  in  the  Comedy  of  the 
Birds. 

yevsT  Ovpavo^  *QKeav6g  re 

Kal  r^. 

X  James  L  25.  'O  6i  irapaKwpas  elg  vofiov  riXeiov  rdv  rijc  i^^vd^epiac, 
UapoKwIfac  signifies  the  incurvation  or  bending  of  the  body  in  the  act  of 
looking  down  into;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  endeavor  to  see  the  reflected 
image  of  a  star  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  welL  A  more  happy  or 
forcible  word  could  not  ha.ve  been  chosen  to  express  the  nature  and  idtimate 
object  of  reflexion,  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  it,  in  order  to  discover  the 
living  fountain  and  spring-head  of  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  fidth  in  the 
believer  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  seat  and  region 
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OOMMSHT. 

Herein  the  Apostle  places  the  pre-eminenoe,  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  excellence,  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  ritual 
is  of  the  same  kind  {6ftoa6<rtor)  though  not  of  the  same  order, 
-with  the  religion  itself — not  arbitrary  or  conyentionai,  as  types 
and  himtoglyphics  are  in  relation  to  the  things  expressed  by 
them ;  but  inseparable,  oonsubstantiated  (as  it  were),  and  par- 
taking therefore  of  the  same  life,  permanence,  and  intrinsic  worth 
with  its  spirit  and  principle. 

APHORISM  XXIY. 

Morality  is  the  body,  of  which  the  faith  in  Christ  is  the  soul 
— so  far  indeed  its  earthly  body,  as  it  is  adapted  to  its  state  of 
warfare  on  earth,  and  the  appointed  form  and  instrument  of  its 
communion  with  the  present  world  ;  yet  not  *  terrestricdf*  nor  of 
the  world,  but  a  celestial  body,  and  capable  of  being  transfigured 
from  glory  to  glory,  in  accordance  with  the  varying  circum- 
stances and  outward  relations  of  its  moving  and  informing  spirit. 

APHORISM  XXV. 

Woe  to  the  man,  who  will  believe  neither  power,  freedom,  nor 
morality,^  because  he  nowhere  finds  either  entire,  or  immixed 
with  sin,  thraldom  and  infirmity.  In  the  natural  and  intellec- 
tual realms,  we  distinguish  what  we  can  not  separate ;  and  in 
the  moral  world,  we  must  distinguish  in  order  to  separate.     Yea, 

where  alone  it  is  to  be  found.  Quantum  9umu$  aeimtu.  That  which  we 
find  within  ourselyes,  which  is  more  than  onrselyes,  and  yet  the  ground  oi 
whatever  is  good  and  permanent  therein,  is  the  substanoe  and  life  of  all 
other  knowledge. 

N.  B.  The  Familists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  sLmilar  enthusiasts  of 
later  date,  overlooked  the  essential  point,  that  it  was  a  law,  and  a  law  that 
involyed  its  own  end  (H^),  a  perfect  law  (reAetof)  or  law  that  ptf- 
fects  or  completes  itself;  and  therefore  its  obligations  are  called,  in  refer- 
ence to  human  statutes,  imperfect  duties,  that  is,  inooerdble  from  without. 
They  overlooked  that  it  was  a  law  that  portions  out  {voftof  from  Sfkfut 
to  cUlott  or  make  divinon  of)  to  each  man  the  sphere  and  limits,  within 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised — ^which,  as  St.  Peter  notices  of  certain  profound 
passages  in  the  writmgs  of  St.  Paul  (2  Pet,  in.  16),  ol  dfia^elg  koI  daiipuf 
Toi  OTpefiXovatv,  cJ>f  Kal  rdc  Aotirof  ypa^,  irpdc  t^v  Idiav  aitrOv  diruXeMiv.  . 
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m  the  clear  distinction  of  good  from  evil  the  process  of  separation 
oommences. 

COMMENT. 

It  was  customary  with  religious  men  in  former  times,  to  make 
a  rule  of  taking  every  morning  some  text,  or  aphorism,*  for 
their  occasional  meditation  during  the  day,  and  thus  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  of  their  attention  to  business.  I  do  not  point  it  out 
for  imitation,  as  knowing  too  well,  how  apt  these  self-imposed 
rules  are  to  degenerate  into  superstition  or  hoUowness  ;  other- 
wise I  would  have  recommended  the  following  as  the  first  ex- 
ercise. 

APHORISM  XXVL 

It  is  a  duU  and  obtuse  mind,  that  must  divide  in  order  to  dis' 
tinguish ;  but  it  is  a  still  worse,  that  distinguishes  in  order  to 
divide.     In  the  former,  we  may  contemplate  the  source  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry  ;t  in  the  latter,  of  schism,  heresy,  and  a  sedi- 
tious and  sectarian  spirit.]:  ~ 

APHORISM  XXVIL 

Exclusively  of  the  abstract  sciences,  the  largest  and  worthie^t 
portion  of  our  knowledge  consists  of  aphorisms  :  and  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men  is  but  an  aphorism. 

*  Aphorism,  determinate  position,  from  d^pil^eiv^  to  bound,  or  limit ; 
whence  our  horizon. — ^In  order  to  get  the  full  sense  of  a  word,  we  should 
first  present  to  our  minds  the  yisual  image  that  forms  its  primary  meaning. 
Draw  lines  of  different  colors  round  the  different  counties  of  England,  and 
then  cut  out  each  separately,  as  in  the  common  play-maps  that  children 
take  to  pieces  and  put  together — so  that  each  district  can  be  contemplated 
apart  from  the  rest,  as  a  whole  in  itself.  This  twofold  act  of  circumscrib-l 
log,  and  detaching,  when  it  is  exerted  by  the  mind  on  subjects  of  reflection ; 
and  reason,  is  to  aphorize,  and  the  result  an  aphorism. 

f  Td  voTiTov  dvripffKoaLv  elg  iro2,2,(jv  BeCiv  IdioiiJTffc, — Damase,  de  Myst, 
Egypt ;  that  is,  Hiey  divided  the  intelligible,  into  many  and  several  indi- 
vidualities. 

X  I  mean  these  words  in  their  lifrge  and  philosophic  sense  in  relation  to 
the  spirit,  or  originating  temper  and  tendency,  and  not  to  any  one  mode 
under  which,  or  to  any  one  class  in  or  by  which,  it  may  be  displayed.  A 
seditious  spirit  may  (it  is  possible,  though  not  probable)  exist  in  the  ooun- 
ol-ehamber  of  a  palace  as  strongly  as  In  a  mob  in  Palace- Yard ;  and  a  seo- 
tarian  spirit  in  a  cathedral,  no  less  than  in  a  conventicle. 


T 
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APHORISM  JUVJLUL 

On  th«  prad€iitial  influciioe  which  the  fear  or  foreiight  of  the  CDDseqaenoes 
of  his  actione,  in  respeot  of  his  own  loss  or  gain,  may  exert  on  a  newly 
converted  belieyer. 

FSECAUnONART  REHAltX. 

I  meddle  not  with  the  dispute  respecting  conyersion,  whether, 
and  in  what  sense,  necessary  in  all  Christians.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  that  a  very  large  number  of  men,  even  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  need  to  be  converted,  and  that  not  a  few,  I  trust, 
have  been.  The  tenet  becomes  fanatical  and  dangerous,  only 
when  rare  and  extraordinary  exceptions  ate  made  to  be  the  gen- 
eral rule ; — ^when  what  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  by  especial  grace,  and  for  an  especial  purpose,  namely, 
a  conversion*  begun  and  completed  in  the  same  moment,  is  de- 
manded or  expected  of  all  men,  as  a  necessary  sign  and  pledge 
of  their  election.  Late  observations  have  shown,  that  under 
many  circumstances  the  magnetic  needle,  even  after  the  disturb- 
ing influence  has  been  removed,  will  continue  wavering,  and  re- 
quire many  days  before  it  points  aright,  and  remains  steady  to 
the  pole.  So  is  it  ordinarily  with  the  soul,  after  it  has  begun  to 
free  itself  from  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  flesh,  and  the  world, 
and  to  convertf  itself  towards  God.         i 

APHORISM  tX£S. 

Awakened  by  the  cock-crow — (a  sermon,  a  calamity,  a  sick- 
bed, or  a  providential  escape) — ^the  Christian  pilgrim  sets  out  in 
the  morning  twilight,  while  yet  the  truth  (the  p6fiog  rilBiog  6  jt^s 

*  **ln  this  sense,  especially,  doth  St  Paul  call  himself  abortivum,  a  per- 
son bom  out  of  season,  that  whereas  Christ's  other  disciples  ai\d  apostles 
had  a  breeding  under  him,  and  came  first  ad  dUciptUaintn,  and  then,  ad 
apottolalum,  first  to  be  disciples,  and  after  to  be  apostles,  St.  Paul  was 
born  a  man,  an  apostle :  not  carved  out  as  the  rest,  in  time,  but  a  fusile 
apostle,  an  apostle  poured  out  and  cast  in  a  mould.  As  Adam  was  a  per- 
fect man  in  an  instant,  so  was  St.  Paul  an  apostle  as  soon  as  Christ  took 
him  m  hand."  Donnas  Serm.  (yoL  ii  p.  299.  Alford's  edit.  Bd.)  The  same 
spirit  was  the  lightning  that  melted,  and  the  mould  that  received  and 
shaped  him. 

f  That  is,  by  an  act  of  the  will  to  turn  towards  the  true  pole,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  understanding  is  oonvinoed  and  made  aware  of  its  ez- 
istenoe  and  direction. 
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ilavdeqlag)  is  below  the  horizon.  Certain  necessaiy  coiiseqijstzices 
of  his  past  life  and  his  present  undertaking  will  be  seen  by  the 
refraction  of  its  light :  more  will  be  apprehended  and  conjec- 
ti^ed.  The  phantasms,  that  had  predominated  during  the  long 
hours  of  darkness,  are  still  busy.  Though  they  no  longer  present 
themselves  as  distinct  forms,  they  yet  remain  as  formative  mo- 
tions in  the  pilgrim's  soul,  unconscious  of  its  own  activity  and 
over-mastered  by  its  own  workmanship.  Things  take  the  signa- 
ture of  thought.  Tbe  shapes  of  the  recent  dream* become  a 
mould  for  the  objects  in  the  distance,  and  these  again  give  an 
outwardness  and  sensation  of  reality  to  the  shapings  of  the 
dream.  The  bodings  inspired  by  the  long  habit  of  selfishness,  \' 
and  self-seeking  cimning,  though  they  are  now  commencing  the 
process  of  their  purification  into  that  fear  which  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  and  which,  as  such,  is  ordained  to  be  our  guide  and 
safeguard,  till  the  sun  of  love,  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  is  fully 
arisen — ^these  bodings  will  set  the  fancy  at  work,  and  haply,  for 
a  time,  transform  the  mists  of  dim  and  imperfect  knowledge  into 
determinate  superstitions.  But  in  either  case,  whether  seen 
clearly  or  dimly,  whether  beholden  or  only  imagined,  the  con- 
Siequences  contemplated  in  their  bearing  on  the  individuaFs  in-' 
herent*  desire  of  happiness  and  dread  of  pain  become  motives ; 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  second  of  Leighton*s  Theological  Leo* 
tures  may  serve  as  a  comment  on  this  sentence :  • 

"  Yet  the  hmnan  mind,  however  stunned  and  weakened  by  80  dreadful  a 
fall,  still  retains  some  faint  idea,  some  confused  and  obscure  notions,  of  the 
good  it  has  lost,  and  some  remaining  seeds  of  its  heavenly  original.  It  has 
also  still  remaining  a  kind  of  languid  sense  of  its  misery  and  indigence,  with 
affections  suitable  to  those  obscure  notions.  This  at  least  is  beyond  all 
doubt  and  indisputable,  that  all  men  wish  well  to  themselves ;  nor  can  the 
mind  of  man  divest  itself  of  this  propensity,  without  divesting  itself  of  its 
being.  This  is  what  the  Schoolmen  mean  when  in  their  manner  of  expres- 
sion they  say,  that  *  the  will  {voluntM  not  arlntrittm)  is  carried  towards 
happiness,  not  simply  as  will,  but  as  nature.'  ** 

1  venture  to  remark  that  tiiis  position,  if  not  more  certainly,  would  be 
more  evidently,  true,  if  instead  of  becUitttdOf  the  word  indoleniia  (that  is, 
freedom  from  pain,  negative  happiness)  had  been  used.  But  this  depei^ 
(m  the  exact  meaning  attached  to  the  term  self,  of  which  more  in  another 
place.  One  conclusion,  however,  follows  inevitably  from  the  preceding  po- 
lition ;  namely,  that  this  propensity  can  never  be  legitimately  made  the 
principle  of  morality,  even  because  it  is  no  part  or  appurtenance  of  the 
moral  wUX  *  aad  because  the  proper  object  of  the  moral  principle  is  to  limit 
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and,  tmless  all  distinction  in  the  words  be  done  away  with,  and 
^ther  prudence  or  yirtue  be  reduced  to  a  superfluous  synonyme, 
a  redundancy  in  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world,  these 
motives  and  the  acts  and  forbearances  directly  proceeding  6om 
them  fall  under  the  head  of  Prudence,  as  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  its  four  very  distinct  species. 

I.  It  may  be  prudence,  that  stands  in  opposition  to  a  higher 
moral  life,  and  tends  to  preclude  it,  and  to  prevent  the  soul  from 
ever  arriving  at  the  hatred  of  sin  for  its  ojfrn  exceeding  sinful- 
ness {Ram.  vii.  13)  :  and  this  is  an  evil  prudence. 

n.  Or  it  may  be  a  neutral  prudence,  not  incompatible  with 
spiritual  growth  :  and  to  this  we  may,  with  especial  propriety, 
apply  the  words  of  our  Lord,  WluU  is  not  against  tis  is  for  us. 
It  is  therefore  an  innocent,  and  (being  such)  a  proper,  and  com- 
mendable prudence. 

III.  Or  it  may  lead  and  be  subservient  to  a  higher  principle 
than  itself.  The  mind  and  conscience  of  the  individual  may  be 
reconciled  to  it,  in  the  foreknowledge  of  the  higher  principle,  and 
with  yearning  towards  it  that  implies  a  foretaste  of  future  free- 
dom. The  enfeebled  convalescent  is  reconciled  to  his  crutches, 
and  thankfully  makes  use  of  them,  not  only  because  they  are 
necessary  for  his  immediate  support,  but  likewise,  because  they 
ore  the  means  and  conditions  of  exercise,  and  by  exercise,  of  es- 
tablishing, gradatim  paidatim^  that  strength,  flexibility,  and  al- 
most spontaneoiis  obedience  of  the  muscles,  which  the  idea  and 
cheering  presentiment  of  health  hold  out  to  him.  He  finds  their 
value  in  their  present  necessity,  and  their  worth  as  they  are  the 
instruments  of  finally  superseding  it.  This  is  a  faithful,  a  wise 
prudence,  having,  indeed,  its  birth-place  in  the  world,  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  for  its  father  ;  but  naturalized  in  a  better 
land,  and  having  the  wisdom  firom  above  for  its  sponsor  and 
spiritual  parents.  To  steal  a  dropt  feather  from  the  spicy  nest 
of  the  phoBnix  (the  fond  humor,  I  mean,  of  the  mystic  divines 
and  allegorizers  of  Holy  Writ) — ^it  is  the  son  of  Terah  from  Ur 
of  the  Cfuddees,  who  gives  a  tithe  of  all  to  the  King  of  Right- 

ax|d  control  this  propensity,  and  to  determine  in  vrh&t  it  may  be,  and  what 
it  ought  to  be,  gratified ;  while  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  instruek 
the  understanding,  and  the  office  of  religion  to  convince  the  whole  man, 
that  otherwise  than  as  a  regulated,  and  of  course  therefore  subordinate,  end, 
this  propensity,  innate  and  inalienable  though  it  be,  can  never  be  realised 
or  fidfilled. 
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wnuneBS,  without  &ther,  without  mother,  without  descent  {p6fiog 
ttH6pofiog),  and  receives  a  blessing  on  the  remainder. 

rV.  Lastly,  there  is  a  prudence  that  co-exists  with  morality,  as 
morality  co-exists  with  the  spiritual  life  :  a  prudence  that  is  the 
organ  of  both,  as  the  understanding  is  to  the  reason  and  the  will, 
or  as  the  lungs  are  to  the  heart  and  brain.  This  is  a  holy  pru- 
dence, the  steward  faithiul  and  discreet  (olxov6f*og  marbg  xal 
i^q6yifiog,  I/uke  xii.  42)  the  ddest  servant  in  the  family  of  faith, 
bom  in  the  house,  and  made  the  nder  over  his  lord^s  household. 

Let  not  then,  I  entreat  you,  my  purpose  be  misunderstood  ;  as 
if.  in  distinguishing  virtue  irom  prudenc,  I  wished  to  divide  the 
ane  from  the  other.  True  morality  is  hostile  to  that  prudence 
only,  which  is  preclusiv_e  of  true  morality.  The  teacher,  who 
subordinates  prudence  to  virtue,  can  not  be  supposed  to  dispense 
with  virtue  ;  and  he,  who  teaches  the  proper  connection  of  tbe 
one  with  the  other,  does  not  depreciate  the  lower  in  any  sense  ; 
while  by  making  it  a  Hnk  of  the  same  chain  with  the  higher, 
and  receiving  the  same  influence;  he  raises  it. 

In  general,  morality  may  be  compared  to  the  consonant ;  pru- 
dence to  the  vowel.  The  former  can  not  be  uttered  (reduced  to 
practice)  but  by  means  of  the  latter. 

APHORISM  XXX. 

What  the  duties  of  morality  are,  the  Apostle  instincts  the  be- 
liever in  full,  comprising  them  under  the  two  heads  of  negative 
and  positive  ;  negative,  to  keep  himself  pure  from  the  world ;  and 
positive,  beneficence  from  loving-kindness,  that  is,  love  of  his  fel- 
low-men (his  kind)  as  himself. 

APHORISM  XXXL 

Last  and  highest  come  the  spiritual,  comprising  aU  the  truths,' 
acts,  and  duties,  that  have  an  especial  reference  to  the  timeless, 
the  permanent,  the  eternal,  to  the  sincere  love  of  the  true  as 
truth,  of  the  good  as  good,  and  of  God  as  both  in  one.  It  com- 
prehends the  whole  ascent  from  uprightness  (morality,  virtue,  in- 
ward rectitude)  to  godlikeness,  with,  all  the  acts,  exercises,  and 
disciplines  of  mind,  will,  and  afiection,  that  are  requisite  or  con- 
ducive to  the  great  design  of  our  redemption  from  the  form  of 
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the  evil  One,  and  of  oar  second  creation  or  fairth  ia  the  divine 
image.* 

APHORISM  XXXn. 

It  may  be  an  additional  aid  to  reflection,  to  distinguish  the 
three  kinds  severally,  according  to  the  faculty  to  which  each  cor- 
responds, the  part  of  our  human  natur^  which  is  more  particu- 
larly its  organ.  Thus  :  the  prudential  corresponds  to  the  sense 
and  the  understanding ;  the  moral  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience ; 
the  spiritual  to  the  will  and  the  reason,  that  is,  to  the  finite  will 
reduced  to  harmony  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  reason,  as 
a  ray  from  that  true  light  which  is  both  reason  and  will,  univer- 
sal reason;  and  vriU  absolute. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  obserration,  and  may  famish  a  fruitful  subject  for  fu- 
ture reflection,  how  nearly  this  Soriptural  diyiiion  coincides  with  the  Plar 
tonic,  which  commencing  with  the  prudential  or  the  habit  of  act  and  pur- 
pose proceeding  from  enlightened  self-interest  [qui  animi  imperioi  corporis 
servUiot  rerum  aitxiHo,  in  proppum  sui  eommodum  et  sibi  providus  tUitur, 
hunc  esse  prudentem  stcUuimtuil,  ascends  to  the  moral,  that  is,  to  the  puri- 
fying and  remedial  virtues ;  and  seeks  its  summit  in  the  imitaticHi  of  the  di- 
vine nature.  In  this  last  division,  answering  to  that  which  we  have  called 
the  spiritual,  Plato  includes  all  those  inward  acts  and  aspirations,  waitings, 
and  watchings,  which  have  a  growth  in  godlikeness  for  their  immediate  pur- 
pose, and  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  supreme  good  as  their  ulti- 
mate object.  Kor  was  it  altogether  without  grounds  that  several  of  the 
Fathers  ventured  to  believe  that  Plato  had  some  dim  conception  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  divina  Mediator ; — ^whether  through  some  indistinct  echo  of  the 
Patriarchal  fiuth.  or  some  rays  of  light  refracted  from  the  Hebrew  Prophets 
through  the  Phcenician  medium  (to  which  he  may  possibly  have  referred  in 
his  phrase  '^eowapadoro^  ao^iaf  the  wisdom  delivered  from  Qod),  or  by  his 
own  sense  of  ihe  mysterious  contradiction  in  human  nature  betweenthe 
will  and  the  reason,  the  natural  appetences  and  the  not  less  innate  law  of 
conscience  {Romans  ii.  14, 15),  we  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  determine.  It  ia 
not  imnomible  that  all  three  may  have  co-operated  in  partially  unveiling 
thfiAe  awful  truths  to  this  plank  from  the  wreck  of  Paradise  thrown  on  the 
•har^a-  of  idolatrous  Greece,  to  this  divine  philosopher, 

CMn  quella  schiera  ayido  piii  presso  al  segno 
Al  gucU  aggiunge^  a  ehi  dal  eielo  e  dato. 

Petrirch.  Trionfo  della  Fama,  cap,  iil  6»  a. 
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MORAL   AND  TIELI6I0US  APHORISMS. 


■4  •»■ 


ON    SENSIBILITY. 

If  Prudence,  though  practically  inseparable  from  morality,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  moral  principle ;  still  less  may 
Sensibility,  that  is,  a  constitutional  quickness  of  sympathy  with 
pain  and  pleasure,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  gratifications  that  ac- 
oompany  social  intercourse,  mutual  endearments,  and  reciprocal 
preferences,  be  mistaken,  or  deemed  a  substitute,  for  either.  Sen- 
sibility i^  not  even  a  sure  pledge  of  a  good  heart,  though  among 
the  most  common  meanings  of  that  many-meaning  and  too  com 
monly  misapplied  expression. 

So  far  from  being  either  morality,  or  one  with  the  moral  prin- 
ciple, it  ought  not  even  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  pru- 
dence. For  prudence  is  at  least  an  offspring  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  but  sensibility  (the  sensibility,  I  mean,  here  spoken  of),  is 
Hot  the  greater  part  a  quality  of  the  nerves,  and  a  result  of  indi- 
vidual bodily  temperament. 

Prudence  is  an  active  principle,  and  implies  a  sacrifice  of  self, 
though  only  to  the  same  self  projected,  as  it  were,  to  a  distance. 
But  the  very  term  sensibility  marks  its  passive  nature  ;  and  in 
its  mere  self,  apart  from  choice  and  reflection,  it  proves  little 
more  than  the  coincidence  or  contagion  of  pleasurable  or  painful 
BensationB.  in  different  persons. 

Alas !  how  many  are  there  in  this  over-stimulated  age,— in 
which  the  occurrence  of  excessive  and  unhealthy  sensitiveness  is 
so  frequent,  as  even  to  have  reversed  the  current  meaning  of  the 
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word,  nervous, — bow  many  are  th^re  whose  sensibility  pronipts 
tbem  to  reipove  those  evils  alone,  which  by  hideous  spectacle  or 
clamorous  outcry  are  present  to  their  senses  and  disturb  their 
selfish  enjoyments !  Provided  the  dunghill  is  not  before  their 
parlor  window,  they  are  well  contented  to  know  that  it  exists, 
and  perhaps  as  the  hotbed  on  which  their  own  luxuries  aiy 
reared.  Sensibility .  is  not  necessarily  l>enevolence/  Kay,  h^i/ 
rendering  us  tremblingly  alive  to  trifling  misfortunes,  it  fre-/ 
quentTy  prevents  it,  and  induces  an  efieminate  selfishness  instead; 


■     pampering  the  coward  heart 

With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use. 

•  -  ' 

Sweet  are  the  tears,  that  from  a  Howard's  eye 

Drop  on  the  cheek  of  one,  he  lifts  from  earth : 

And  he,  who  works  me  good  with  unmoved  faee, 

Does  it  bi^^  half:  he  chills  me,  while  he  aids, 

My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man.  ^ 

But  even  this,  this  cold  beneyoience. 

Seems  worth,  seems  manhood^  when  there  rise  before  me 

The  sluggard  pity's  vision-weaving  tribe, 

"Who  sigh  for  wretchedness  yet  shun  the  wretched, 

Kursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 

Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  sympathies.*  ^ 

Where  virtue  is,  sensibility  is  the  ornament  and  becoming  at- 
tire of  virtue.'  On  certain  occasions  it  may  aMsaost  be  said  to 
becomef  virtue.  But  sensibility  and  all  the  amiable  ^qualities 
may  likewise  become,  and  too  oilen  have  become,  the  pandars 
of  vice,  and  the  instruments  of  seduction. 

So  must  it  needs  be  with  all  qualities  that  have  their  rise  only 
in  parts  and  fragments  of  our  nature.  A  man  of  warm  passions 
may  sacrifice  half  his  estate  to  rescue  a  firiend  from  prison ;  for  he 
is  naturally  sympathetic,  and  the  more  social  part  of  his  nature 
happened  to  be  uppermost.     The  same  man  shall  afterwards  ex- 

•  Poet.  Works,  VIL  p.  160.— -E«. 

f  There  sometimes  occurs  an  apparent  play  on  words,  which  not  only  to 
the  moralizer,  but  even  to  the  philosophical  etymologist,  appears  more  thap  a 
mere  play.  Thus  in  the  double  sense  of  the  word,  became.  I  have  known 
persons  so  anxious  to  have  their  dress^  become  them,  as  to  convert  it  at 
length  into  their  proper  self,  and  thus  actually  to  become  the  dress.  Such 
a  one  (safeliest  s^^ken  of  by  the  neuter  pronoun),  I  consider  as  but  a  suit 
of  live  finery.  It  is  indifferent  whether  we  say — it  becomes  he,  or,  he  be- 
comes it. 


#' 
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• 
hibit  the  same  disregurd  oi  qaoney  in  an  attempt  to  sednt^  that 

friend's  wife  or  daughter. 

All  the  evil  achieved  by  Hobbes  and  the  whole  school  of  mate-" 
lialists  "will  appear  inconsiderable  if  it  be  compared  with  the  mis- 
chief effected  and  occasioned  by  the  sentimental  philosophy  of 
Sterne,  and  his  numerous  imitators.     The  vilest  appeti^s  and 
the  most  remorseless  inconstancy  towards  their  objects,  acquired 
the  titles  of  the  heart ^  the  irresistible  feelings,  the  too  tender  sen-  j 
sUdlity :  and  if  the  £ro8ts  of  prudence,  the  icy  chains  of  human  ' 
law  thawed  and  vanished  at  the  genial  warmth  of  human  nature, 
who  could  help  it  ?     It  was  an  amiable  weakness  ! 

About  this  time,  too,  the  profanation  of  the  wprd,  Love,  rose  to 
its  height.  The  French  naturalists,  Bufibn  and  others,  borrowed 
it  from  the  sentimental  novelists  :  the  Swedish  and  English  phi- 
losophers took  the  contagion ;  and  the  Muse  of  sciehce  conde- 
scended to  seek»  admission  into  the  saloons  of  fashion  and  frivolity, 
rouged  like  a  harlot,  and  wiUrthe  harlot's  wanton  leer.  I  know 
not  how  the  annals  of  guilt  could  be  better  forced  into  the  ser- 
vilse  of  virtue',  than  by  such  a  comment  on  the  present  paragraph, 
as  would  be  afforded  by  a  selection  from  the  sentimental  corres- 
pondence produced  in  courts  of  justice  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  fairly  translated  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
the  actual  object  and  purpose  of  the  infamous  writers. 

Do  you  in  ^bod^Samest  aim  at  dignity  of  character  ?  By  all 
the  treasures  of  a  peaceM  mind,  by  all  the  charms  of  an  opefk 
count^iance,  I  conjure  you,  0  youth !  turn  away  from  those  who 
hve  in  the  twilight  between  vice  and  virtue.  Are  not  reason, 
discrimination,  law,  and  dehberate  choice,  the  distinguishuig 
characters  of  humanity  ?  Can  aught  then  worthy  of  a  human 
being  proceed  from  a  habit  of  soul,  which^  would  exclude  all 
these  and  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  paganism)  prefer  the  den 
of  Trophonius  to  the  temple  and  oracles  of  the  God  of  light  ?  Can'"* 
any  thing  manly,  I  say,  .proceed  from  those,  who  for  law  and  ' 
light  would  substitute  shapeless  feelings,  sentiments,  impulses, 
which  as  fieu:  as  they  difier  from  the  vital  workings  in  the  brute 
animals  owe  the  difierence  to  their  former  connection  with  the 
proper  virtues  of  humanity ;  is  dendrites  derive  the  outlines,  that 
constitute  their  value  above  other  clay-stones,  from  the  casual 
neighborhood  and  pressure  of  the  plants,  the  names  of  which  the][^ 
asBOiie.     Bemember,  that  love  itself  in  its  highest  earthly  bear- 
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VDg,  as  the  gfronnd  of  the  maniage  union,*  becCToes  love  by  an 
inward  fiat  of  the  will,  by  a  completing  and  sealing  act  of  moral 
election,  and  lays  claim  to  permanence  only  under  the  form  of 
duty.t 

*  It  migbt  be  a  mean  of  preyenting  many  nnhappy  marriages,  if  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  had  it  early  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  marriage 
'  eontraeted  between  Christians  is  a  true  and  perfect  symbol  or  mystery; 
that  is,  the  aotualizing  fiiith  being  supposed  to  exist  in  the  reoeiyers,  it  ii 
I  an  outward  sign  oo-essential  with  that  which  it  signifies,  or  a  Hying  part  of 
that,  the  whole  of  which  it  represents.  Marriage,  therefore,  in  ^e  Chris . 
tian  sense  {Ephenans  y.  22,  28),  as  symbolical  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
Christ  the  Mediator,  and  with  God  through  CSirist,  is  perfectly  a  sacra- 
mental ordinance,  and  not  retained  at  the  Reformation  as  one  of  the  sacra- 
ments, for  two  reasons :  first,  that  the  sign  ifi  not  distinctiye  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  the  ordinance  not  peculiar,  nor  owing  its  origin  to  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  of  uniyersal  obligation,  nor  a 
means  of  grace  enjoined  on  all  Christiansi.  In  other  and  plainer  words, 
marriage  does  not  contain  in  itself  an  open  profession  of  (^ist,  and  it  is 
not  a  sacrament  of  the  Church,  but  only  of  certain  indiyidual  members  of 
the  Church  It  b  eyident,  howeyer,  that  neither  of  these  reasons  affects  or 
diminishes  the  religious  naturo«and  dedieatiye  force  of  the  marriage  yow, 
or  detracts  from  the  solemnity  in  the  Apostolic  declaration:  2%i9  is  a  great 
mystery. 

The  interest,  which  the  State  has  in  the  appropriation  of  one  woman  to 
one  man,  and  the  ciyil  obligations  therefrom  resulting,  form  an  altogether 
distinct  consideration.  When  I  meditate  on  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  c(hi- 
firmed  and  illustrated  as  they  are,  by  so  many  harmonies  in  the  spiritual 
structure  of  our  proper  humanity — (in  the  image  of  Gk>dj  male  and  female 
created  he  the  man), — and  then  reflect  how  little  claim  so  large  a  number 
of  legal  cohabitations  haye  to  the  name  of  Christian  marriages — I  feel  in- 
clined to  doubt,  whether  the  plan  of  celebrating  marriages  uniyersally  by 
the  ciyil  magistrate,  in  the  first  instance,  and  leaying  the  religions  coyenant 
and  sacramental  pledge  to  the  election  of  the  parties  themselyes,  adopted 
during  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  and  in  our  own  times  by  the  French 
legislature,  was  not  in  fact,  whateyer  it  might  be  in  intention,  reyerential 
*to  Christianity.  '  At  all  eyents,  it  was  their  own  act  and  choice,  if  the  par- 
ties made  bad  worse  by  the  pro&nation  of  a  Gk>6pel  mystery. 

t  See  the  beautiful  passages  Poet  Works,  YIL  pp.  802,  806.— ^<^. 
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APHORISM  L 
^  Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

With  respect  to  any  final  aim  or  end,  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind live  at  hazard.  They  have  no  certain  harhor  in  view,  nor 
direct  their  course  by  any  fixed  star.  But  to  him  that  knoweth 
not  the  port  to  which  he  is  bound,  no  wind  can  be  favorable ; 
neither  can  he,  who  has  not  yet  determined  at  what  mark  he 
is  to  shoot,  direct  his  arrow  aright. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  less  true  that  there  is  a  proper  object  to 
aim  at ;  and  if  this  object  be  meant  by  the  term  happiness 
(though  I  think  that  not  the  most  appropriate  term  for  a  state, 
the  perfection  of  which  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  all  hap,  that 
is,  chance),  I  assert  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  human  happi- 
ness, a  surn/mum  bonum,  or  ultimate  good.  What  this  is,  tlie 
Bible  alone  shows  clearly  and  certainly,  and  points  out  the  way 
that  leads  to  the  attainment  of  it.  This  is  that  which  prevailed 
with  St.  Augustine  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  engaged  his 
affection  to  them,  '  In  Cicero,  and  Plato,  and  other  such  writers,' 
says  he,  '  I  meet  with  many  things  acutely  said,  and  things  that 
excite  a  certain  warmth  of  emotion,  but  in  none  of  them  do  I 
find  these  words.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  zvill  give  you  rest.* 

COMMENT. 

Felicity,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  but  another  word  for  fortunate- 
ness,  or  happiness ;  and  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  the  improper 

*  Apud  Cicenmem  et  Plaionemy  aiiosqtie  ejusmodi  acHptorea,  multa  aunt 
acute  dicta,  et  leniter  calentia,  aed  in  iia  cmnibua  hoe  non  ifwenio,  Venite  ad 
wu,  4tc  [Matt  zl  28.]    (See  Canfeaa,  vii  zzL  21,^M.) 
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use  of  words,  when  proper  temiB  are  to  be  found,  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  much  mischief.  For,  by  familiarizing  the  mind  to  equivo- 
cal expressions,  that  is,  such  as  may  be  taken  in  two  or  more 
different  meanings,  we  introduce  confusion  of  thought,  and  furnish 
the  sophist  with  his  best  and  handiest  tools.  For  the  juggle  of 
sophistry  consists,  for  the  greater  part,  in  using  a  word  in  one 
sense  in  the  premiss,  and  in  another  sense  in  the  ccmclusion.  We 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  think;  and  reason  in  precise  and 
steadfast  terms,  even  when  custom,  or  the  deficiency,  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  language  will  not  permit  the  same  strictness  in 
speaking.  The  mathematician  finds  this  so  necessary  to  the 
truths  which  he  is  seeking,  that  his  science  begins  with,  and  is 
founded  on,  the  definition  of  his  terms.  The  botanist,  the  chem- 
ist, the  anatomist,  feel  and  submit  to  this  necessity  at  all  costs, 
even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  their  several  pursuits  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  many,  by  technical  terms,  hard  to  be  remembered,  and 
alike  quarrelsome  to  the  ear  and  the  tongue.  In  the  business  of 
moral  and  religious  reflection,  in  the  acquisition  of  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  our  duties,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  we 
stand  to  God,  our  neighbor,  and  ourselves,  no  such  difficulties 
occur.  At  the  utmost  we  have  only  to  rescue  words,  already 
existing  and  familiar,  from  the  false  or  vague  meanings  imposed 
on  them  by  carelessness,  or  by  the  clipping  and  debasing  mis- 
usage  of  the  market.  And  surely  happiness,  duty,  faith,  truth, 
and  final  blessedness,  are  matters  of  deeper  and  dearer  interest 
for  all  men,  than  circles  to  the  geometrician,  or  the  characters  of 
plants  to  the  botanist,  or  the  affinities  and  combining  principle  of 
the  elements  of  bodies  to  the  chemist,  or  even  than  the  mechan- 
ism (fearful  and  wonderful  though  it  be  !)  of  the  perishable  taber- 
nacle of  the  soul  can  be  to  the  anatomist.  Among  the  aids  to 
rreflection,  place  the  following  maxim  prominent :  let  distinctness 
!  in  expression  advance  side  by  side  with  distinction  in  thought. 
For  one  useless  subtlety  in  our  elder  divines  and  moralists,  I  will 
produce  ten  sophisms  of  equivocation  in  the  writings  of  our  mod- 
em preceptors :  and  for  one  error  resulting  from  excess  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  indifferent,  I  could  show  ten  mischievous  delusions 
from  the  habit  of  confounding  the  diverse. 

Whether  you  are  reflecting  for  yourself,  or  reasoning  with  an- 
other, make  it  a  rule  to  ask  yourself  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
werd,  on  which  the  point  in  question  appears  to  turn ;  and  if  it 
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may  be  (that  is,  by  '^ters  of  authority  has  been)  used  in  several 
senses,  then  ask  which  of  these  the  word  is  at  present  intended 
to  convey.  By  this-  mean,  and  scarcely  without  it,  you  will  at 
length  acquire  a  facility  in  detecting  the  quid  pro  quo.  And  be-' 
lieve  me,  in  so  doing  you  will  enable  yourself  to  disarm  and  ex- 
pose four-fifths  of  the  main  arguments  of  our  most  renowned  irre- 
ligious philosophers,  ancient  and  modem.  For  the  quid  'pro  quo 
is  at  once  the  rock  and  quarry,  on  and  with  Vhich  the  strong- 
holds of  disbelief,  materialism,  and  (more  pernicious  still)  Epicu- 
)rean  morality,  are  built. 

'aphorism  IL 

Leighion. 

If  we  seriously  consider  what  religion  is,  we  shall  find  the 
saying  of  the  wise  king  Solomon  to  be  unexceptionably  true  :  Her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace* 

Doth  religion  require  any  thing  of  us  more  than  that  we  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world  ?  Now 
what,  I  pray,  can  be  more  pleasant  or  peaceable  than  these  ? 
Temperance  is  always  at  leisure,  luxury  always  in  a  hurry ;  the 
latter  weakens  the  body  and  pollutes  the  soul ;  the  former  is  the 
sanctity,  purity,  and  sound  state  of  both.  It  is  one  of  Epicurus's 
fixed  maxims,  *  That  life  can  never  be  pleasant  without  virtue.' 

COMlffENT. 

In  the  works  of  moralists,  both  Christian  and  Pagan,  it  is  often 
asserted — (indeed  there  are  few  common-places  of  more  firequent 
recurrence) — ^that  the  happiness  even  of  this  life  consists  solely, 
or  principally,  in  virtue  ;  that  virtue  is  the  only  happiness  of  this 
life ;  that  virtue  is  the  truest  pleasure,  and  the  like. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  meaning,  which  tl&  writers  intended  to 
eonvey  by  these  and  the  like  expressions,  was  true  and  wise. 
But  I  deem  it  safer  to  say,  that  in  all  the  outward  relations  of 
this  life,  in  all  our  outward  conduct  and  actions,  both  in  what  we 
should  do,  and  in  what  we  should  abstain  from,  the  dictates  of 
virtue  are  the  very  same  with  those  of  self-interest ;  tending  to, 
though  they  do  not  proceed  from,  the  same  point*  For  the  out- 
ward object  of  virtue  being  tlie  greatest  producible  sum  of  happi- 
of.all  men,  it  must  needs  include  the  object  of  an  intelligent 

•  Pipov.  ill  17.— JW  * 
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lelf-loYe,  which  is  the  greatest  pcwsible  hap^mieis  of  one  individ^ 
uaJ :  for  what  is  true  of  all  must  be  true  of  each.     Hence,  you 
can  not  become  better,  that  is,  more  virtuous,  but  you  will  be- 
some  happier  :  and  you  can  not  become  worse,  that  is,  more  vi- 
cious, without  an  increase  of  misery,  or  at  the  best  a  proportional 
loss  of  enjoyment  as  the  consequence.     If  the  thing  were  not  in- 
consistent with  our  well-being,  and  known  to  be  so,  it  would  not 
have  been  classed  as  a  ^ce.     Thus  what  in  an  enfeebled  and 
fdisordered  mind  is  called  prudence,  is  the  voice  of  nature  in  a 
healthful  state  :  as  is  proved  by  the  known  fact,  that  the  pru- 
'dential  duties,  that  is,  those  actions  which  are  conunanded  by 
!  virtue  because  they  are  prescribed  by  prudence,  brute  animals 
fulfil  by  natural  instinct. 

The  pleasure  that  accompanies  or  depends  on  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  body  will  be  the  consequence  and  reward  cf  a  temperate 
life  and  habits  of  active  industry,  whether  this  pleasure  were  or 
were  not  the  chief  or  only  determining  motive  thereto.  Virtue 
may,  possibly,  add  to  the  pleasure  a  good  of  another  kind,  a 
higher  good,  perhaps,  than  the  worldly  mind  is  capable  of  under- 
standing, a  spiritual  complacency,  of  which  in  your  present  sen- 
sualized state  you  can  form  no  idea.  It  may  add,  I  say,  but  it 
can  not  detract  from  it.  Thus  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  that 
give  light,  distinction,  and  endless  multiformity  to  the  mind,  giv^ 
at  the  same  time  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  warmth  to  th< 
body. 

If  then  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  any  thing  higher,  act  os 
the  maxim  of  seeking  the  most  pleasure  with  the  least  pain :  and, 
I  if  only  you  do  not  seek  where  you  yourself  know  it  will  not  be 
'  found,  this  very  pleasure  and  this  freedom  from  the,  disquietude 
of  pain  may  produce  in  you  a  state  of  being  directly  and  indi- 
rectly favorable  to  tne  germination  and  up-spring  of  a  nobler 
seed.  K  it  be  true,  that  men  are  miserable  because  they  axe 
wicked,  it  is  likewise  true,  that  many  are  wicked  because  they 
are  miserable.  Health,  cheerfulness,  and  easy  circumstances, 
the  ordinary  consequences  of  temperance  and  industry,  will  at 
least  leave  the  field  clear  and  open,  will  tend  to  preserve  the 
scales  of  the  judgment  even :  while  the  consciousness  of  possess- 
ing the  esteem,  respect,  and  sympathy  of  your  neighbors,  and  the 
sense  of  your  own  increasing  power  and  influence,  can  scarcely 
fiul  to  give  a  tone  of  iignity  to  your  mind,  and  incline  you  to 
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hope  nobly  of  your  own  being.     And  thus  they  may  prepare  andl 
predispose  you  to  the  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  a  principle  I 
difienng,  not  merely  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  the  faculties  and  i 
instincts  of  the  higher  and  more  intelligent  species  of  animals  (the  ; 
ant,  the  beaver,  the  elephant),  and  which  principle  is  therefore 
your  proper  humanity.     And  on  this  account  and  with  this  view 
alone  may  certain-  modes  of  pleasurable  or  agreeable  sensation, 
without  confusion  of  terms,  be  honored  with  the  title  of  refined, 
intellectual,  ennobling  pleasures.     For  pleasure — (and  happiness 
in  its  proper  sense  is  but  the  continuity  and  sum  total  of  the 
pleasure  which  is  allotted  or  happens  to  a  man,  and  hence  by 
the  Greeks  called  e^TvxUt,  that  is,  good  hap,  or  more  religiously, 
e^atftovla^  that  is,  faVbrable  providence) — ^pleasure,  I  say,  con-1 
sists  in  the  harmony  between  the  specific  excitability  of  a  livingj 
creature,  and  the  exciting  causes  correspondent  thereto.     Consid- 
ered therefore  exclusively  in  and  for  itself,  the  only  question  is 
quantumt  not  qtiale  ?     How  much  on  the  whole  ?  the  contrary, 
that  is,  the  painful  and  disagreeable,  having  been  subtracted. 
The  quality  is  a  matter  of  taste  :  et  de  gustilnts  non  est  dispu- 
tandum.     No  man  can  judge  for  another. 

This,  I  repeat,  appears  to  me  a  safer  language  than  the  sen- 
tences quoted  above — (that  virtue  alone  is  happiness :  that  happi- 
ness consists  in  virtue,  and  the  like) — -sayings  which  I  find  it  hard 
to  reconcile  with  other  positions  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  same  divines,  or  with  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul :  If  in 
this  life  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.'* 

At  all  events,  I  should  rely  far  more  confidently  on  the  con- 
verse, namely,  that  to  be  vicious  is  to  be  miserable.  Few  men 
are  so  utterly  reprobate,  so  imbruted  by  their  vices,  as  not  to  have 
some  lucid,  or  at  least  quiet  and  sober,  intervals  ;  and  in  such  a 
moment  dum  descsviunt  irte,  few  can  stand  up  unshaken  against 
the  appeal  to  their  own  experience— What  have  been  the  wages 
of  sin  ?  What  has  the  devil  done  for  you  ?  What  sort  of  master 
have  you  found  him  ?  Then  let  us  in  befitting  detail,  and  by  a 
series  of  questions  that  ask  so  loud,  and  are  secure  against  any 
false  answer,  urge  home  the  proof  of  the  position,  that  to  be  vi- 
cious is  to  be  wretched  ;  adding  the  fearful  corollary,  that  if  even 
in  the  body,  which  as  long  as  life  is  in  it  can  never  be  wholly 
bereaved  of  pleasurable  sensations,  vice  is  found  to  be  misery, 

♦  1  Ow.  XV.  19.—Jar 
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what  mciBt  it  not  be  in  the  world  to  come  ?  There,  where  erea, 
the  crime  is  no  longer  possible,  muoh^  less  the  gratifications  that 
once  attended  it ; — ^where  nothing  of  vice  remains  but  its  guilt 
and  its  misery — ^vice  must  be  misery  itself ;  all  and  utter  misery. 
So  best,  if  I  err  not,  may  the  motives  of  prudence  be  held  forth, 
and  the  impulses  of  self-lore  be  awakened,  in  alliance  with  truth, 
and  free  from  the  danger  of  confounding  things — (the  laws  of 
duty,  I  mean,  and  the  maxims  of  interest) — which  it  deeply  con- 
cerns us  to  keep  distinct ;  inasmuch  as  this  distinction  and  the 
faith  therein  are  essential  to  our  moral  nature,  and  this  again  the 
ground-work  and  pre-condition  of  the  spiritual  state,  in  which  the 
humanity  strives  after  godliness,  and  in  the  name  and  jMwer,  and 
through  the  prevenient  and  assisting  grace,  of  the  Mediator,  will 
not  strive  in  vain. 

The  advantages  of  a  life  passed  in  conformity  with  the  precepts 
of  virtue  and  religion,  and  in  how  many  and  va^ous  respects 
they  recommend  virtue  and  religion  even  on  grounds  of  prudence, 
form  a  delightful  subject  of  meditation,  and  a  source  of  refreshing 
t£iought  to  good  and  pious  men.     Nor  is  it  strange  if,  transported 
with  the  view,  such  persons  should  sometimes  discourse  on  the 
charm  of  ferms  and  colors  to  men  whose  eyes  are  not  yet  couched ; 
or  that  they  occasionally  seem  to  invert  the  relations  of  cause  and 
efiect,  and  forget  that  there  are  acts  and  determinations  of  the 
will  and  affections,  the  consequences  of  which  may  be  plainly 
foreseen,  and  yet  can  not  be  made  our  proper  abd  primary  motives 
for  such  acts  and  determinations,  without  destroying  or  entirely 
altering  the  distinct  nature  and  character  of  the  latter.     Sophron 
is  well  informed  that  wealth  and  extensive  patronage  will  be  the 
consequence  of  his  obtaining  the  love  and  esteem  of  Constantia- 
But  if  the  foreknowledge  of  this  consequence  were,  and  were  found 
out  to  be,  Sophron's  main  and  determining  motive  for  seeking  this 
love  and  esteem  ;  and  if  Constantia  were  a  woman  that  merited, 
or  was  capable  of  feeling,  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  would  not 
Sophron  find  (and  deservedly  too)  aversion  and  contempt  in  their 
stead  ?     Wherein,  if  not  in  this,  difiers  the  firiendship  of  worldlings 
fiK>m  true  friendship  ?     Without  kind  offices  and  usefiil  services, 
wherever  the  power  and  opportunity  occur,  love  would  be  a 
hollow  pretence.     Yet  what  noble  mind  would  not  be  offended, 
if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for  the  sake  of  the  Berviees, 
and  not  rather  the  servioea  for  the  sake  of  the  love  ? 
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* 

APHOBISH  m. 

Though  pradence  in  itself  is  neither  virtue  nor  spiritual  boIi-1 
ness,  yet  without  prudence,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  neither  virtue ' 
nor  holiness  can  exist.  ^ 

APHORISM  IV. 

Art  thou  under  the  tyranny  of  sin — ^a  slave  to  vicious  habit&— 
at  enmity  with  God,  and  a  skulking  fugitive  firom  thine  own  con- 
science ?  0,  how  idle  the  dispute,  whether  the  listening  to  the 
dictates  of  prudence  from  prudential  and  self-interested  motives  be 
virtue  or  merit,  when  the  not  listening  is  guilt,  misery,  madness,! 
and  despair  !  The  best,  the  most  Christianlike,  pity  thou  canst  ^ 
show,  is  to  take  pity  on  thy  own  soul.  The  best  and  most  ac- 
ceptable service  tjiou  canst  render,  is  to  do  justice  and  show  loercy 
to  thyself. 

YOL.  I.  G 
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APHORISM  I 

Leighton. 
What  the  Apottles  were  in  an  extraordinary  way,  befitting  the 
first  annunciation  of  a  religion  for  all  mankind,  this  all  teachera 
of  moral  truth,  who  aim  to  prepare  for  its  reception  by  calling 
the  attention  of  men  to  the  law  in  their  own  hearts,  may,  with- 
out presumption,  consider  themselves  to  be  under  ordinary  gifts 
and  circumstances :  namely,  ambassadors  for  the  greatest  of 
kings,  and  upon  no  mean  employment,,  the  great  treaty  of  peace 
and  reconcilement  betwixt  him  and  mankind. 

APHORISM  IL 

OF  THE  FEELINGS  NATUBAL   TO   mOENUOUS   VJNDS  TOWARDS  THOSE 
WHO   HAVE   FIBST   LED   THEM   TO   REFLECT./ 

Leighton. 

Though  divine  truths  are  to  be  received  equally  from  every 
minister  alike,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  some- 
thing (we  know  not  what  to  call  it)  of  a  more  acceptable  recep- 
tion of  those  which  at  first  were  the  means  of  bringing  men  to 
God,  than  of  others ;  like  the  opinion  some  have  of  physicians 
whom  they  love.  ^ 

APHORISM  in. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

The  worth  and  value  of  knowledge  is  in  proportion  to  the 
worth  and  value  of  its  object.  What,  then,  is  the  best  knowl- 
edge ? 

The  exactest  knowledge  of  things  is,  to  know  them  in  their 
causes ;  it  is  then  an  excellent  thiiig,  and  worthy  of  thttr  en- 
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dcavoiB  who  are  most  desirous  of  knowledge,  to  know  the  best 
things  in  their  highest  canses  ;  and  the  happiest  way  of  attain- 
ing to  this  knowledge  is,  to  possess  those  things,  and  to  know  them 
in  experiece.  • 

APHORISM  iv. 

Leighton. 

It  is  one  main  poiat  of  happiness,  that  he  that  is  happy  doth 

know  and  judge  himself  to  be  so.     This  being  the  peculiar  good 

of  a  reasonable  creature,  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  reasonable  way. 

It  is  not  as  the  dull  resting  of  a  stone,  or  any  other  natural  body 

in  its  natural  place  ;  but  the  knowledge  and  consideration  of  it 

is  the  fruition  of  it,  the  very  relishing  and  tasting  of  its  sweetness. 

BEUARK. 

As  in  a  Christian  land  we  receive  the  lessons  of  morality  in' 
connection  with  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  we  can  not  too 
early  free  the  mind  from  prejudices  widely  spread,  in  part  through 
the  abuse,  but  far  more  from  ignorance,  of  the  true  meaning  of. 
doctrinal  terras,  which,  however  they  may  have  been  perverted 
to  the  purposes  of  fanaticism,  are  not  only  Scriptural,  but-  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  in  Scripture  to  be  overlooked  or  passed  by  in 
silence.  The  following  extract,  therefore,  deserves  attention,  as 
•dealing  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  in  connection  with  the  divine 
foreknowledge,  from  all  objections  on  the  score  of  morality,  by  the 
just  and  impressive  view  which  the  Archbishop  here  gives  of 
those  occasional  revolutionary  moments,  that  turn  of  the  tide  in 
the  mind  and  character  of  certain  individuals,  which  (taking  a 
religious  course,  and  referred  immediately  to  the  Author  of  all 
good)  were  in  his  day,  more  generally  than  at  present,  entitled 
Efiectual  Calling.  The  theological  interpretation,  and  the  phi- 
losophic validity  of  this  Apostolic  triad,  election,  salvation,  and 
efiectual  calling  (the  latter  being  the  jbiterm6diate),  wUl  be  found 
among  the  comments  on  the  Aphorisms  of  spiritual  import.  For 
my  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  if  only  I  prove  that  the 
doctrines  are  in  themselves  innocuous,  and  may  be  both  holden 
and  taught  without  any  practical  ill  consequences,  and  without 
detriiOAiBt  to  the  moral  frame. 
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APHORISM  v. 

TifflghtoiL 

Two  links  of  the  chain  (namely,  Election  and  Salvation)  aie 
up  in  heaven  in  God's  own  hand  ;  but  this  middle  one  (that  is, 
Efiectual  Calling)  is  let  down  to  earthi  into  the  hearts  of  his 
children,  and  they  laying  hold  on  it,  have  sure  hold  on  the  other 
two  :  for  no  power  can  sever  them.  If,  therefore,  they  can  read 
the  characters  of  God's  image  in  their  own  souls,  those  are  the 
counterpart  of  the  golden  characters  of  his  love,  in  which  their 
names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life.  Their  believing  writes 
their  names  under  the  promises  of  the  revealed  book  of  life  (the 
Scriptures)  and  thus  ascertains  them,  that  the  same  names  are 
in  the  secret  book  of  life  which  God  hath  by  himself  from  eter- 
nity. So  that  finding  the  stream  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  though 
they  see  not  the  fountain  whence  it  flows,  nor  the  ocean  inta 
which  it  returns,  yet  they  know  that  it  hath  its  source  in  their 
eternal  election,  and  shall  empty  itself  into  the  ocean  of  their 
eternal  salvation. 

If  Election,  Effectual  Calling,  and  Salvation,  be  inseparably 
linked  together,  then,  by  any  os^  of  them  a  man  may  lay  hold 
upon  all  the  rest,  and  may  know  ij^t  his  hold  is  sure  ;  and  this 
is  the  way  wherein  we  may  attain,  and  ought  to  seek,  the  com- 
fortable assurance  of  the  love  of  God.  Therefore,  make  your 
caUing  sure,  and  by  that  your  election;  for  that  being  done,  this 
follows  of  itself.  We  are  not  to  pry  immediately  into  the  decree, 
but  to  read  it  in  the  performance.  Though  the  mariner  sees  not 
the  pole-star,  yet  the  needle  of  the  compass  which  points  to  it, 
tells  him  which  way  he  sails :  thus  the  heart  that  is  touched 
with  the  loadstone  of  divine  love,  trembling  with  godly  fear,  and 
yet  still  looking  towards  God  by  fixed  believing,  interprets  the 
fear  by  the  love  in  the  fear,  and  tells  the  soul  ^at  its  course  is 
heavenward,  towards  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  He  that  loves, 
may  be  sure  he  was  loved  first ;  and  he  that  chooses  God  for 
his  delight  and  portion,  may  conclude  confidently,  that  God  hath 
chosen  him  to  be  one  of  those  that  shall  enjoy  him,  and  be  happy 
in  him,  forever :  for  that  our  love  and  electing  of  him  is  but 
the  return  and  repercussion  of  the  beams  of  his  lov6  shining  upon 

Although  firom  presont  unsaiictification,  a  man  can  not  infa 
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that  he  is  not  elected  ;  for  the  decree  may,  for  the  part  of  a  man's 
hfe,  run  (as  it  were)  underground ;  yet  this  is  sure,  that  that  es- 
tate leads  to  death,  and  unless  it  he  broken,  will  prove  the  black 
line  of  reprobation.  A  man  hath  no  portion  amongst  the  children 
of  God,  nor  can  read  one  word  of  comfort  in  all  the  promises 
that  belong  to  them,  while  he  remains  unholy. 
•   ^ 

ILESIAKK. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  I  select  the  following  paragraphs, 
as  having  nowhere  seen  the  tenns,  Spirit,  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  ther  Hke,  so  eflectually  vindicated  from  the  sneers  of  the 
sciolist  on  the  one  hand,  and  protected  firom  the  perversions  of 
the  fanatic  on  the  other.  In  these  paragraphs  the  Archbishop  at 
once  shatters  and  precipitates  the  only  drawbridge  between  the 
&natical  and  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit.  In  Scripture  the  term  Spirit,  as  a  power  or  property  j 
seated  in  the  human  soul,  never  stands  singly,  but  is  always 
specified  by  a  genitive  case  following  ;  this  being  a  Hebraism  in- 
stead of  the  adjective  which  the  writer  would  have  used  if  he 
had  thought,  as  well  as  written,  in  Greek.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
meekness  (a  meek  spirit),  or  the  spirit  of  chastity^  and  the  like. 
The  moral  result,  the  specific  form  and  character  in  which  the( 
Spirit  manifests  its  presence,  is  the  only  sure  pledge  and  token* 
of  its  presence  ;  which  is  to  be,  and  which  safely  may  be,  inferred  I/' 
from  its  practical  effects,  but  of  which  an  immediate  knowledge 
or  consciousness  is  impossible  ;  and  every  pretence  to  such  knowl« 
edge  is  either  hypocrisy  or  fanatical  delusion. 

APHORISM  VL 

Leight(m. 

If  any  pretend  that  they  have  the  Spirit,  and  so  turn  away' 
fifom  the  straight  rule  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  have  a  spirit  , 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  fanatical  spirit,  the  spirit  of  delusion  and  gid- 
diness :  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  leads  his  children  in  the  way 
of  truth,  and  is  for  that  purpose  sent  them  firom  heaven  to  guide 
them  thither,  squares  their  thoughts  and  ways  to  that  rule  whereof 
it  is  author,  and  that  word  which  was  inspired  by  it,  and  sancti- 
fies them  to  obedience.  He  that  saith,  I  know  him^  and  keep- 
eth  not  his  commandtnentSj  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
him,  (1  John  ii.  4.) 
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Now  this  Spirit  whichmunetifieth,  and  mnetifieth  to  obedieoM^ 
IB  witliin  us  the  evidence  of  our  election,  and  the  earnest  of  our 
salvation.  And  whoso  aie  not  sanctified  and  led  hy  this  Spirit, 
the  Apostle  tells  us  .what  is  their  oonditi(Hi :  J/*  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christy  he  is  none  of  his,*  The  stones  which 
are  appointed  for  that  glorious  temple  above^  are  hewn,  and  pol- 
ished, and  prepared  for  it  here ;  as  the  stones  were  wrought  mdt 
1/      prepared  in  the  mountains,  for  building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

COMMENT. 

There  are  many  serious  and  sincere  Christians  who  have  not 

attained  to  a  fulness  of  knowledge  and  insight,  hut  are  well  and 

judiciously  employed  in  preparing  for  it.     Even  these  may  study 

(the  master-works  of  our  elder  divines  with  safety  and  advantage, 

b  if  they  will  accustom  themselves  to  translate  the  theological 

;  terms  into  their  moral  equivalents ;  saying  to  themselves — ^This 

^may  not  be  all  that  is  meant,  but  this  is  meant,  and  it  is  that 

portion  of  the  meaning,  which  belongs  to  me  in  the  present  stage 

of  my  progress.     For  example  :  render  the  words,  sanctification 

of  the  Spirit,  or  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  by  purity 

in  life  and  action  from  a  pure  principle. 

He  needs  only  reflect  on  his  own  experience  to  be  convinced, 
that  the  man  makes  the  motive,  and  not  the  motive  the  man. 
'What  is  a  strong  motive  to  one  man,  is  no  motive  at  all  to  an- 
other. If,  then,  the  man  determines  the  motive,  what  determines 
the  man — ^to  a  good  and  worthy  act,  we  will  say,  or  a  virtuous 
course  of  conduct  ?  The  intelligent  wiU,*or  the  self-determining 
power  ?  True,  in  part  it  is :  and  therefore  the  will  is  pre-emi- 
nently, the  spiritual  constituent  in  our  being.  But  will  any  re- 
flecting man  admit,  that  his  own  will  is  the  only  and  suflicient 
/  determinant  of  all  he  is,  and  all  he  does  ?  Is  nothing  to  be 
attributed  to  the  harmony  of  the  system  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
to  the  pre-established  fitness  of  the  objects  and  agents,  known  and 
unknown,  that  surround  him,  as  acting  on  the  will,  though 
doubtless,  with  it  likewise? — a  process,  which  the  co-instanta^ 
neous  yet  reciprocal  action  of  the  air  and  the  vital  energy  of  the 
lungs  in  breathing,  may  help  to  render  intelligible. 
^  Again :  in  the  wo|ld  we  see  eveiywhere  evidences  of  a  unity, 

*  Rom,  viii:  9.— jSUL 
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whieh  the  component  parts  are  so  far  from  explaining,  that  they 
necessarily  pre-suppose  it  as  the  cause  and  condition  of  their  ex- 
isting as  those  parts;  or  even  of  their  existing  at  all.  This 
antecedent  unity,  or  cause  and  principle  of  each  tmion,  it  has 
fiince  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Kepler  been  customary  to  call  a  law. 
This  crocus,  for  instance,  or  any  other  flower,  the  reader  may 
have  in  sight,  or  choose  to  bring  before  his  fancy.  That  the 
root,  stem,  leaves,  petals,  &c.  cohere  to  one  plant,  is  owing  to  an 
antecedent  power  or  principle  in  the  seed,  which  existed  before  a 
single  particle  of  the  matters  that  constitute  the  size  and  visibility 
of  the  crocus,  had  been  attracted  £rom  the  surrounding  soil,  air, 
and  moisture.  Shall  we  turn  to  the  seed  ?  Here  too  the  same 
necessity  meets  us.  An  antecedent  unity — (I  speak  not  of  the 
parent  plant,  but  of  an  agency  antecedent  in  the  order  of  oper- 
ance,  yet  remaining  present  as  the  conservative  and  reproductive 
power) — ^must  here  too  be  supposed.  Analyze  the  seed  with  the 
finest  tools,  and  let  the  solar  microscope  come  in  aid  of  your 
senses, — ^what  do  you  find?  Means  and  instruments,  a  won- 
drous fairy  tale  of  nature,  magazines  of  food,. stores  of  various 
sorts,  pipes,  spiracles,  defences — ^a  house  of  many  chambers,  and 
the  owner  and  inhabitant  invisible!  Reflect  further  on  the 
countless  millions  of  seeds  of  the  same  name,  each  more  than 
numerically  difierenced  from  every  other :  and  further  yet,  reflect 
on  the  requisite  harmony  of  all  surrounding  things,  each  of 
which  necessitates  the  same  process  of  thought,  and  the  coher- 
ence of  all  of  which  to  a  system,  a  world,  demands  its  oiiffL  ade- 
quate antecedentunity,  which  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  pres- 
ent~to~aitand  iii  all,  yet  in  no  wise  excluding  or  suspending  the 
individual  law  or  principle  of  imion  in  each.  Now,  will  reason, 
will  common  sense,  endure  the  assiunption,  that  it  is  highly  rea- 
sonable to  believe  a  universal  power,  as  the  cause  and  pre-condi« 
tion  of  the  harmony  of  all  particular  wholes,  each  of  which 
involves  the  working  principle  of  its  own  union — ^that  it  is  reason- 
able, I  say,  to  believe  this  respecting  the  aggregate  of  objects, 
which,  without  a  subject  (that  is,  a  sentient  and  intelligent  ex- 
istence), would  be  purposeless ;  and  yet  unreasonable  and  even 
superstitious  or  enthusiastic  to  entertain  a  similar  belief  in  rela- 
tion to  the  system  of  intelligent  and  self-conscious  beings,  to  tfi.e- 
moral  and  personal  world  ?  But  if  in  this  too,  in  the  great  com* 
munity  of  persons,  it  is  rational  to  infer  a  one  universal  presence. 
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a  one  preseiit  to  all  and  in  all,  is  it  not  most  irrational  to  suppose 
that  a  finite  will  can  exclude  it  ? 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  man  is  determined  (that  is,  impelled 
and  directed)  to  act  in  hannony  of  inter-communion,  must  not 
something  he  attributed  to  this  all-present  power  as  acting  in  the 
will  ?    And  by  what  fitter  names  can  we  call  this  than  the  law, 

I  as  empowering ;  the  word,  as  informing ;  and  the  spirtt,  as 

I  actuating  ? 

What  has  been  here  said  amounts,  I  am  aware,  only  to  a  n^- 
ative  conception  ;  but  this  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  mind  at 
that  period  of  its  growth  which  we  are  now  supposing,  and  as 
long  as  religion  is  contemplated  under  the  form  of  morality.  A 
positiye  insight  belongs  to  a  more  adyanced  stage  :  for  spiritual 
truths  can  only  spiritually  be  discerned.  This  we  know  firom 
revelation,  and  (the  existence  of  spiritual  truths  being  granted) 
philosophy  is  compelled  to  draw  the  same  conclusion.  But 
though  merely  negative,  it  is  sufficient  to  render  the  union  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  conceivable  ;  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  unpreju- 
diced inquirer,  that  the  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion are  not  at  war  with  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  run  on  the  same  line,  or  raditis,  with  the  imderstanding 
yet  neither  do  they  cut  or  cross  it.  It  is  sufficient,  in  short,  to 
prove,  that  some  distinct  and  consistent  meaning  may  be  attached 
to  the  assertion  of  the  learned  and  philosophic  Apostle,  that  the 
Spirit  beareth  tvitness  vnth  our  spirit*  that  is,  with  the  will, 

1  as  th^supematural  in  man  and  the  principle  of  our  personality — 
of  that,  I  mean,  by  which  we  are  responsible  agents  ;  persons, 
and  not  merely  living  things.f 

It  will  suffice  to  satisfy  a  reflecting  mind,  that  even  at  the 
porch  and  threshold  of  revealed  truth  there  is  a  great  and  worthy 
sense  in  which  we  may  believe  the  Apostle's  assurance,  that  not 

*  Rom.  viiL  16.— iSa: 
'  f  Whatever  is  comprised  in  the  cbaiQ  and  mechanisin  of  cause  and  effect, 
of  coarse  necessitated,  and  haying  its  necessity  in  some  other  thing,  anteoe- 
dent  or  concurrent — ^this  is  said  to  be  natural ;  and  the  aggregate  and  sys- 
tem of  all  such  things  is  Nature.  It  is,  therefore,  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  indude  in  this  the  free-will,  of  which  the  verbal  definition  is — that  which 
originates  an  act  or  state  of  being.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  which  is  the 
sense  of  St.  Paul,  and  indeed  of  the  New  Testament  throughout,  spiritual 
and  supernatural  are  synonyxuous. 
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only  doth  the  Spirit  help  our  infirmities;^  that  is,  act  on  the 
will  by  a  predisposing  influence  from  without,  as  it  weie,  though 
in  a  spiritual  manner^  and  without  suspending  or  destroying  its/  ^ 
freedom — (the  possibility  of  w^hich  is  proved  to  us  in  the  influ- 
ences of  education,  providential  occurrences,  and,  above  all,  of  I 
example) — but  that  in  regenerate  souls  it  may  act  in  the  will ; 
that  uniting  and  becoming  onef  with  our  will  or  spirit  it  may 
make  intercession  for  us  :t  nay,  in  this  intimate  union  taking 
upon  itself  the  form  of  our  infirmities,  may  intercede  for  us  with 
groanings  that  can  not  be  uttered. k  Nor  is  there  any  danger 
of  fanaticism  or  enthusiasm  as  the  consequence  of  such  a  belief, 
if  only  the  attention  be  cai^fully  and  earnestly  drawn  to  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  sentence ;  if  only  the  due  force  and  the  full 
import  be  given  to  the  term  unutterable  or  incommunicable, — 
dXaiijfOif — ^in  St.  Paul's  use  of  it.  In  this  the  strictest  and 
most  proper  use  of  the  term,  it  signifies  that  the  subject,  of  whioh 
it  is  predicated,  is  something  which  1  can  not,  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  it  is  impossible  that  I  should,  communicate  to 
any  human  mind  (even  of  a  person  under  the  same  conditions 
with  myself)  so  as  to  make  it  in  itself  th6  object  of  his  direct  and 
immediate  consciousness.  It  can  not  be  the  object  of  my  own 
direct  and  immediate  consciousness;  but  must  be  inferred.  In- 
ferred it  may  be  from  its  workings ;  it  can  not  be  perceived  in 
them.  And  thanks  to  God !  in  all  points  in  which  the  knowl- 
edge is  of  high  and  necessary  concern  to  our  moral  and  religious 
welfare,  from  the  eiSects  it  may  safely  be  inferred  by  us,  from  the 
workings  it  may  be  assuredly  known ;  and  the  Scnptur-es  furnish 
the  clear  and  unfailing  rules  for  directing  the  inquiry,  and  for 
drawing  the  conclusion. 

If  any  reflecting  mind  be  surprised  that  the  aids  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  should  be  deeper  than  our  consciousness  can  reach,  it  must 
arise  from  the  not  having  attended  sufficiently  to  the  nature  and 
necessary  limits  of  human  consciousness     For  the  same  impossi- 

*  Ram.  viii.  26.— -JSi 

f  Some  distant  and  faint  Bimilitade  of  this,  that  merely  as  a  similitude 
may  be  innocently  used  to  quiet  the  fSancy,  provided  it  be  not  imposed  on 
the  imderstandiug  as  an  analogous  fact,  or  as  identical  in  kind,  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  power  of  the  magnet  to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  magnetic 
power  in  a  bar  of  iron,  and  (in  the  instance  of  the  compound  magnet)  of  its 
aeting  in  and  with  the  latter. 

I  i2om.  YiiL  26.— ^  i  Ibid. 
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bility  exists  as  to  the  first  acts  and  moTements  of  our  own  inil ; 
— ^the  farthest  distance  oui  recollection  can  fellow  back  the  traces 
never  leads  us  to  the  first  foot-mark^  the  lowest  depth  that  the 
light  of  our  consciousness  can  visit  even  with  a  doubtful  glimmer- 
ing,  is  still  at  an  unknown  distance  firom  the  ground :  and  so, 
indeed,  must  it  be  with  all  truths,  and  all  modes  of  being,  that 
can  neither  be  counted,  colored,  nor  delineated.  Before  and  af- 
ter, when  applied  to  such  subjects,  are  but  allegories,  which  the 
sense  or  imagination  supplies  to  the  understanding.  The  position 
of  the  Aristoteleans,  nikU  inintdLectuquod  nonprtj^  in  sensu, 
on  which  Locke's  Essay  is  grounded,  is  irrefragable :  Locke  erred 
only  in  taking  half  the  truth  for  a  whde  truth.  Conception  is 
consequent  on  perception.  What  we  can  not  imagine^  we  can 
not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  conceive. 

I  have  already  given  one  definition  of  Nature.  Another,  and 
differing  firom  the  former  in  words  only,  is.  this :  Whatever  is  rep* 
resentable  in  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  is  Nature.  But 
whatever  is  comprehended  in  time  and  space,  is  included  in  the 
mechanism  of  cause  and  efiect.  And  conversely,  whatever,  by 
whatever  means,  has  itt  principle  in  itself,  so  far  as  to  originate 
its  actions,  can  not  be  contemplated  in  any  of  the  forms  of  space 
and  time ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  spirit  or  spiritual 
by  a  mind  in  that  stage  of  its  development  which  is  here  sup- 
posed, and  which  we  have  agreed  to  understand  under  the  name 
of  morality  or  the  moral  state  :  fi>r  in  this  stage  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  forming  of  negative  conceptions,  negative  convic- 
tions ;  and  by  spiritual  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  what  the 
will  is,  but  what  it  is  not — ^namely,  that  it  is  not  nature.  And 
as  no  man  who  admits  a  will  at  all  (for  we  may  safely  presume 
that  no  man,  not  meaning  to  speak  figuratively,  would  call  the 
shifting  current  of  a  stream  the  will"^  of  the  river),  can  suppose  it 
below  nature,  we  may  safely  add,  that  it  is  supernatural;  and 
this  without  the  least  pretence  to  any  positive  notion  or  insight. 

Now  Morality  accompanied  with  convictions  like  these,  I  have 
ventured  to  call  Religious  Morality.     Of  the  importance  I  attach 

"  The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  wiU." 
WordawortKa  exquisite  Sonnet  on  Westminster  Bridge  'at  sunrise. 
Bat  who  does  not  see  that  here  the  poetic  charm  arises  from  the  known 
and  felt  impropriety  of  the  expression,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word^ 
'impropriety,  among  grammarians  ? 
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to  tlie  state  of  mind  implied  in  these  convicticms,  fi>r  itso'wn  sake, 
and  as  the  natural  preparation  for  a  yet  highe  state  and  a  more 
sahstantiye  knowledge,  proof  more  than  sufficient,  perhaps,  has  .. 
been  given  in  the  length  and  minuteness  of  this  introductory  dis- 
cussion, and  in  the  foreseen  risk  which  I  run  of  exposing  thei 
Volume  at  large  to  the  censure  which  every  work,  or  rather 
which  every  writer,  must  be  prepared  to  undergo,  who,  treating 
of  suljects  that  can  not  be  seen,  touched,  or  in  any  other  way 
made  matters  of  outward  sense,  is- yet  anxious  to  convey  a  dis- 
tinct meaning  by.  the  words  he  makes  use  of — ^the  censure  of 
being  dry,  abstract,  and^of  aU  quaUtiesmost  scaring  and  op- 
probrious  to  the  ears  of  the  present  generation) — metaphysical : 
though  how  it  is  possible  that  a  work  not  physical,  that  is,  em* 
ployed  on  objects  known  or  believed  on  the  evidence  of  senses, 
should  be  other  than  metaphysical,  that  is,  treating  on  subjects, 
the  evidence  of  which  is  not  derived  firom  the  senses,  is  a  problem 
which  critics  of  this  order  find  it  convenient  to  leave  unsolved. 

I  shall,  indeed,  have  reason  to  think  myself  fortunate,  if  this 
be  all  the  charge.  How  many  smart  quotations,  which  (duly 
cemented  by  personal  allusions  to  the  author's  supposed  pursuits, 
attachments,  and  infirmities)  would  of  themselves  make  up  a 
review  of  this  Volume,  might  be  supplied  from  the  works  of 
Butler,  Swift,  and  Warburton !  For  instance  :  *  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  inform  the  public,  that  the  compiler  of -the  Aids  to  Re- ' 
flection,  and  commenter  on  a  Scotch  Bishop's  Platonico-Calvin- 
istic  commentary  on  St.  Peter,  belongs  to  the  sect  of  the  delists, 
whose  fruitful  imaginations  led  them  into  certain  notions,  which 
although  in  appearance  very  unaccountable,  are  not  without 
their  mysteries  and  their  meanings  :  furnishing  plenty  of  matter 
for  such,  whose  converting  imaginations  dispose  them  to  reduce 
all  things  into  types  ;  who  can  make  shadows,  no  thanks  to  the 
sun ;  and  then  mould  them  into  substances,  no  thanks  to  philoso- 
phy ;  whose  peculiar  talent  lies  in  fixing  tropes  and  allegories  to 
the  letter,  and  refining  what  is  literal  into  figure  and  mystery.' 

And  wo\ild  it  were  my  lot  to  meet  with  a  critic,  who,  in  the 
might  of  his  own  convictions,  and  with  arms  of  equal  point  and 
efficiency  from  his  own  forge,  would  come  forth  as  my  assailant ; 
or  who,  as  a  friend  to  my  purpose,  would  set  forth  the  objections 
to  the  matter  and  pervading  spirit  of  these  Aphorisms,  and  the 
accompanying  elucidations.     Were  it  m^  task  to  form  the  mind 
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of  a  ybung  man  of  talent,  desirous  to  establish  his  belief  on  solid 
principles,  and  in  the  light  of  distinct  understanding,  I  would 
commence  his  theological  studies,  or,  at  least,  that  most  impor- 
tant part  of  them  respecting  the  aid  which  religion  promises  in 
our  attempts  to  realize  the  ideas  of  morality,  by  bringing  together 
all  the  passages  scattered  throughout  the  writings  of  Swifl  and 
Butler,  that  bear  on  enthusiasm,  spiritual  operations,  and  pre- 
tences to  the  gifts  of  the  spirit,  with  the  whole  train  of  new 
lights,  raptures,  experiences,  and  the  like.  For  all  that  the 
richest  wit,  in  intimate  union  with  profound  sense  and  steady 
observation,  can  supply  on  these  topics,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  these  satirists ;  though  unhappily  alloyed  with  much 
that  can  only  tend  to  pollute  the  imagination. 

Without  stopping  to  estimate  the  degree  of  caricature  in  the 
portraits  sketched  by  these  bold  masters,  and  without  attempting^ 
to  determine  in  how  many  of  the  enthusiasts  brought  forward 
by  them  in  proof  of  the  influence  of  false  doctrines,  a  constitu- 
tional insanity,  that  would  probably  have  shown  itself  in  some 
other  form,  would  be  the  truer  solution,  I  would  direct  my  pupil's 
attention  to  one  feature  common  to  the  whole  group — ^the  pre- 
tence, namely,  of  possessing,  or  a  belief  and  expectation  grounded 
on  other  men's  assurances  of  their  possessing,  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness, a  sensible  experience,  of  the  Spirit  in  and  during  its 
operation  on  the  soul.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  grant  them  a 
consciousness  of  the  giils  and  graces  infused,  or  an  assurance  of 
the  spiritual  origin  of  the  same,  grounded  on  their  correspondence 
to  the  Scripture  promises,  and  their  conformity  with  the  idea  of 
the  divine  Giver.  No  !  they  all  alike,  it  will  be  found,  lay 
claim,  or  at  least  look  forward,  to  an  inward  perception  of  the 
Spirit  itself  and  of  its  operating. 

Whatever  must  be  misrepresented  in  order  to  be  ridiculed,  is 
in  fact  not  ridiculed  ;  but  the  thing  substituted  for  it.  It  is  a 
satire  on  something  else,  coupled  with  a  lie  on  the  part  c^  the 
satirist,  who  knowing,  or  having  the  means  of  knowing  the 
truth,  chose  to  call  one  thing  by  the  name  of  another.  The 
pretensions  to  the  supernatural,  pilloried  by  Butler,  sent  to  Bed- 
lam by  S^ft,  and  (on  their  re-appearance  in  public)  gibbeted 
by  Warburton,  and  anatomized  by  Bishop  Lavington,^  one  and 

*  ''A  Comparison  between   the   enthusiasm  of  Methodists   and  0/ 
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ftU,  liave  this  iK)r  their  essential  character,  that  the  Spirit  is  made 
the  immediate  object  of  sense  or  sensation.  Whether  the  8pir< 
itual  presence  and  agency  are  supposed. cognizable  by  indescrib*  . 
able  feeling  or  unimaginable  vision  by  some  specific  visual  en- 
ergy ;  whether  seen  or  heard,  or  touched,  smelt,  and  tasted — ^for 
in  those  vast  store-houses  of  fanatical  assertion, — ^the  volumes 
of  occlesiastical  history  and  rehgious  auto-biography, — ^instances 
are  not  wanting  even  of  the  three  latter  extravagancies ; — ^this 
▼aiiety  in  the  mode  may  render  the  several  pretensions  more  or 
less  ofi^ive  to  the  taste  ;  but  with  the  same  absurdity  for  the 
reason,  this  being  derived  from  a  contradiction  in  t^rms  common 
and  radical  to  them  all  alike, — ^the  assumption  of  a  something 
essentially  supersensual,  which  is  nevertheless  the  object  of  sense, 
that  is  not  supersensual. 

Well  then  ! — ^fbr  let  me  be  allowed  still  to  suppose  the  Header 
present  to  me,  and  that  I  am  addressing  him  in  the  character  of 
companion  and  guide — ^the  positions  recommended  for  your  ex- 
animation  not  only  do  not  involve,  but  exclude,  this  inconsistency. 
And  for  aught  that  hitherto  appears,  we  may  see  with  compla- 
cency the  arrows  of  satire  feathered  with  wit,  weighted  with 
sense,  and  discharged  by  a  strong  arm,  fly  home  to  their  mark. 
Our  conceptions  ^f  a  possible  spiritual  conununion,  though  they  I 
are  but  negative,  and  only  preparatory  to  a  faith  in  its  actual    v 
existence,  stand  neither  in  the  level  nor  the  direction  of  thef 
shafts. 

If  it  be  objected  that  Swift  and  Warburton  did  not  choose 
openly  to  set  up  the  interpretations  of  later  and  more  rational  ^ 
divines  against  the  decisions  of  their  ovim  Church,  and  from  pru- 
dential considerations  did  not  attack  the  doctrine  in  toto :  that  is 
their  concern  (I  would  answer),  and  it  is  more  charitable  to  think 
otherwise.  But  we  are  in  the  silent  school  of  reflection,  in  the 
secret  confessional  of  thought.  Should  we  lie  for  Gody  and  that 
to  our  own  thoughts  ? — ^They,  indeed,  who  dare  do  the  one,  will 
soon  be  able  to  do  the  other.  So  did  the  comforters  of  Job  :  and 
to  the  divines,  wjio  resemble  Job's  comforters,  we  will  leave  both 
attempts. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  a  possible  conception  is  not  necessarily  a 
true  one  ;  nor  even  a  probable  one,  where  the  facts  can  be  other- 
wise explained.  In  the  name  of  the  supposed  pupil  I  would 
reply — ^That  is  the  very  question  I  am  preparing  myselt  to  ex* 
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amine  ;  and  am  now  leeking  the  vantage-groimd  where  I  may 
best  oooimand  the  facts.  la  my  own  person,  I  would  ask  the 
objeotor,  whether  he  counted  the  declarations  of  Scripture 
among  the  facts  to  be  explained.  But  both  for  myself  and  my 
pupil,  and  in  behalf  of  all  rational  inquiry,  I  would  demand  that 
the  decision  should  not  be  such,  'in  itself  or  in  its  efiects,  as 
would  prevent  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  facts ;  nay,  such  as  would  for  the  mind  of  the  de- 
cider, preclude  their  very  existence.  Unless  ye  believe,  says  the 
prophet,  ye  can  not  understand.  Suppose  (what  is  at  ^ast  pos- 
sible) that  the  facts  should  be  consequent  on  the  belief,  it  is  cleat 
that  without  the  belief  the  materials,  on  which  the  understand- 
ing is  to  exert  itself,  would  be  wanting. 

The  reflections  that  naturally  arise  out  of  this  last  remark,  are 
those  that  best  suit  the  stage  at  which  we  last  halted,  and  fiom 
which  we  now  recommence  our  progress — ^the  state  of  a  moral 
man,  who  has  already  welcomed  certain  truths  of  religion,  and  is 
inquiring  after  other  and  more  special  doctrines  :  still,  however, 
as  a  moralist,  desirous,  indeed,  to  receive  them  into  combination 
with  morality,  but  to  receive  them  as  its  aid,  not  as  its  substitute. 
Now,  to  such  a  man  I  say ; — Bef6re  you  reject  the  opinions  and 
doctrines  asserted  and  enforced  in  the  following  extract  from  Leigh- 
ton,  and  before  you  give  way  to  the  emotions  of  distaste  or  ridicule, 
which  the  prejudices  of  the  circle  in  which  you  move,  or  your 
own  familiarity  with  the  mad  perversions  of  the  doctrine  by 
fanatics  in  all  ages,  have  connected  with  the  very  words,^  spirit, 
grace,  gifts,  operations,  and  the  like,  re-examine  the  arguments 
advanced  in  the  first  pages  of  this  introductory  coniment,  and  the 
simple  and  sober  view  of  the  -  doctrine,  contemplated  in  the  first 
instance  as  a  mere  idea  of  the  reason,  flowing  naturally  firom  the 
admission  of  an  infinite  omnipresent  mind  as  the  ground  of  the 
universe.  Reflect  again  and  again,  and  be  sure  that  you  imder- 
stand  the  doctrine  before  you  determine  on  rejecting  it.  That 
no  false  judgments,  no  extravagant  conceits,  no  practical  illnson- 
sequences  need  arise  out  of  the  belief  of  the  Spmt,  and  itsjossi- 
ble  communion  with  the  spiritual  principle  in  man,  or  can  arise 
out  of  the  right  belief,  or  are  compatible  with  the  doctrine  truly 
and  Scripturally  explained^  Leighton,  and  almost  every  single 
period  in  the  passage  here  transcribed  ftom  him,  will  suffice  to 
convince  you. 
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On  the  other  hand,  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  rejecting  it. 
For  surely  it  is  not  the  act  of  a  reflecting  mind,  nor  the  part  of  a 
man  of  sense,  to  disown  and  cast  out  one  tenet,  and  yet  persevere 
in  admitting  and  cHnging  to  another  that  has  neither  sense  nor 
purpose,  but  what  supposes  and  rests  on  the4;ruth  and  reality  of 
the  former.     Kyou  have  resolved  that  all  belief  of  a  divine  Com-/ 
forter  present  to  our  inmost  being  and  aiding  our  infirmities,  is/ 
fond  and  fanatical, — ^if  the  Scriptures  promising  and  asserting 
such  communion  are  to  be  explained  away  into  Ihe  action  of  cir* 
cunistances>  and  the  necessary  movements  of  the  vast  machine,  in 
one  of  the  circulating  chains  of  which  the  huma»will  is  a  petty. 
link; — ^in  what  better  light  can  prayer  appear  to  you,  than  the  I 
groans  of  a  wounded  lion  in  his  solitary  den,  or  the  howl  of  a  dog/ 
with  his  eyes  on  the  moon  ? .  At  the  best,  you  can  regard  it  onl^i 
as  a  transient  bewilderment  of  the  social  instinct,  as  a  social 
fiabit  misapplied.     Unless,  indeed,  you  should  adopt  the  theory 
whi(^  I  remember  to  have  read  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Bishop 
Jebb,  and  for  y)me  supposed  beneficial  re-jiQtiQn.of  praying  on  ' 
thej^rayer's  own  mind,  should  practise  it  as  a  species  of  anigial- 
magoej^m.to  be  brought  about  by  a  wilful,  echpsei  of  the  reason,  | 
and  a  temporary  make-believe  on  the  part  of  the  self-magnetizer ! 

At  all  events,  do  not  pre-judge  a  doctrine,  the  utter  rejection 
of  which  must  oppose  a  formidable  obstacle  to  your  acceptance 
of  Chiistianity  itself,  when  the  books,  from  which  alone  we  can 
leam  what  Christianity  is  and  what  it  teaches,  are  so  strangely 
writt^i,  that  in  a  series  of  the  most  coneerning  points,  including 
(historical  facts  excepted)  all  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  religion, 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  that  in  which  they 
were  understood  by  learned  and  simple,  for  at  least  sixteen  cen- 
turies, during  the  larger  part  of  which  the  language  was  a  living 
lAguage,  is  no  sufficient  guide  to  their  actual  sense  Vor  to  the 
writer's  own  meaning  I  And  this  too,  where  the  literal  and  re- 
ceived sense  involves  nothing  impossible,  or  immoral,  or  contrary 
to  reason.  With  such  a  persuasion,  Deism  would  be  a  more  con-} 
sistent  creed.  But,  alas !  even  this  will  fail  you.  The  utter  re-\ 
jection  of  all  present  and  living  communion  with  the  universal; 
Spirit  impovexUhes  Deism  itself,  and  renders  it  as  cheerlesi;  as 
Atheism,  from  which  indeed  it  would  differ  only  by  an  obscure 
impersonation  of  what  the  atheist  receives  unpersoniffed  under 
the  name  of  Fate  or  Nature. 


1^ 
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APHORISM  Vn 

Lei^ton  and  Coleridge. 

The  proper  and  natural  efiect,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
turbing or  intercepting  forces,  the  certain  and  sensible  accompani- 
ment of  peace  or  reconcilement  with  God,  is  our  own  inward  peace, 
a  calm  and  quiet  temper  of  mind.  And  where  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  earnestly  desiring,  and  of  having  sincerely  striven  after 
the  former,  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  sense  of  its  presence. 
In  this  case,  I  say,  and  for  a  soul  watchful  and  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Gospel,  the  pea^ce  with  a  man's  self  may  be  the  me- 
dium or  organ  through  which  the  assurance  of  his  peace  with 
God  is  conveyed.  We  will  not,  therefore,  condemn  this  mode  of 
speaking,  though  we  dare  not  greatly  recommend  it.  Be  it,  that 
there  is,  truly  and  in  sobriety  of  «peech,  enough  of  just  analogy 
in  the  subjects  meant,  to  make  this  use  of  the  words,  if  less  than 
proper,  yet  something  more  than  metaphorical ;  still  we  must  be 
cautious  not  to  transfer  to  the  object  the  defects  or  the  deficiency 
of  the  organ,  which  must  needs  partake  of  the  imperfections  of 
the  imperfect  beings  to  whom  it  belongs.  Not  without  the  co- 
assurance  of  ether  senses  and  of  the  same  sense  in  other  men» 
dare  we  affirm  that  what  our  eye  beholds  is  verily  there  to  be 
beholden.  Much  less  may  we  conclude  negatively,  and  firom  the 
inadequacy,  or  the  suspension,  or  from  any  other  afiection  of  sight 
infer  the  non-existence,  or  departure,  or  changes  of  the  thing  itself. 
The  chameleon  darkens  in  the  shade  of  him  that  bends  over  it  to 
ascertain  its  colors.  In  like  manner,  but  with  yet  greater  cau- 
tion, ought  we  to  think  respecting  a  tranquil  habit  of  the  inward 
life,  considered  as  a  spiritual  sense, — a  medial  organ  in  and  by 
which  our  peace  with  God,  and  the  lively  working  of  his  grace 
on  our  spirit,  are  perceived  by  us.  This  peace  which  we  h^e 
with  God  in  Christ  is  inviolable  ;  but  because  the  sense  and  per- 
suasion of  it  may  be  interrupted,  the  soul  that  is  truly  at  peace 
with  God  may  for  a  time  be  disquieted  in  itself,  through  weak- 
n^s  of  faith,  or  the  strength  of  temptation,  or  the  darkness  of 
desertion,  losing  sight  of  that  grace,  that  love  and  light  of  God's 
countenance,  on  which  its  tranquillity  and  joy  depend.  Thou 
didst  hide  thyfaccy  saith  David,  and  I  was  trcnMed,  But  when 
these  eclipses  are  over,  the  soul  is  revived  with  new  consolation, 
as  the  face  of  the  earth  is  renewed  and  made  to  smile  with  th« 
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return  of  the  sun  in  the  spring ;  and  this  ought  always  to  uphold 
Christians  in  the  saddest  times,  namely,  that  the  grace  and  love 
of  God  towards  them  depend  not  on  their  sense,  nor  upon  any 
thing  in  them,  hut  is  still  in  itself,  incapahle  of  the  smallest  al- 
teration. 

A  holy  heart  that  gladly  entertains  gAce,  shall  find  that  it 
and  peace  can  not  dwell  asunder ;  while  an  ungodly  man  may 
sleep  to  death  in  the  lethargy  of  carnal  presumption  and  impeni- 
tency ;  but  a  true,  lively,  solid  peace,  he  can  not  have.  There 
U  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  vncked,     Isa.  Ivii.  21. 

APHORISM  Vin. 

WORLDLY  HOPES. 

,  Leighton. 

Worldly  hopes  are  not  living,  hut  lying  hopes  ;  they  die  ofteF 
before  us,  and  we  live  to  bury  them,  and  see  our  own  foUy  and 
infelicity  in  trusting  to  them  ;  but  at  the  utmost,  they  die  with 
us  when  "we  die,  and  can  accompany  us  no  further.  But  the 
lively  hope,  which  is  the  Christian's  portion,  answers  expecta- 
tion to  the  full,  and  much  beyond  it,  and  deceives  no  w-iy  but  in 
that  happy  way  of  far  exceeding  it. 

A  living  hope,  living  in  death  itself!  The  world  dares  say  no 
more  for  its  device,  than  Dum  spiro  sjpero  ;  but  the  children  of 
God  can  add,  by  virtue  of  this  living  hope,  Dumeccspiro  spero, 

APHORISM  IX: 
THE   worldling's  FEAR. 

Leighton. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  a  man  and  all  his  hopes  die  together. 

'  Thus  saith  Solomon  of  the  wicked,  Frov.  xi.  7, — ^When  he  dieth, 

then  die  his  hopes  (many  of  them  before,  but  at  the  utmost  then, 

all  of  them)  ;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death,     Prov, 

xiv.  32.*  * 

• 

*  One  of  the  numerouB  proofs  against  those  who,  with  a  strange  inoon- 
■istency,  hold  the  Old  Testament  to  have  been  inspired  throughoiit.  and  yet 
deny  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  tanght  therdn. 
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APHORISM  X 

WORLDLY  MIRTH. 

Leighion  and  Ooltf  idge. 

As  he  that  taketh  atcay  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  as 
vinegar  v/pon  nitre,  s(fi$  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart. 
Prov.  XXV.  20.  Worldly  mirth  is  so  far  from  curing  spiritual 
grief»  that  even  worldly  grief,  where  it  is  great  and  takes  deep 
root,  is  not  allayed  but  increased  by  it.  A  man  who  is  iull  of  in- 
ward heaviness,  the  more  he  is  encompassed  about  with  mirth, 
it  exasperates  and  enrages  his  grief  the  more ;  like  inefiectual 
weak  physic,  which  removes  not  the  humor,  but  stirs  it  and 
makes  it  more  unquiet.  But  spiritual  joy  is  seasonable  for  all 
estates ;  in  prosperity,  it  is  pertinent  to  crown  and  sanctify  all 
other  enjoyments,  with  this  which  so  far  surpasses  them  ;  and  in 
distress,  it  is  the  only  Nepenthe,  the  cordial  of  fainting  spirits  : 
so  PsaL  iv.  7,  He  hath  put  joy  into  my  heart.  This  mirth 
makes  way  for  itself,  which  other  mirth  can  not  do.  These 
songs  are  sweetest  in  the  night  of  distress. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  and  touching  in  the 
first  of  these  similes  :  and  the  second,  though  less  pleasing  to  the 
imagination,  has  the  charm  of  propriety,  and  expresses  the  trans- 
lation with  equal  force  and  liveliness.  A  grief  of  recent  birth  is 
a  sick  infant  that  must  have  its  medicine  administered  in  its  milk, 
and  sad  thoughts  are  the  sorrowful  heart's  natural  food.  This  is 
a  complaint  that  is  not  to  be  cured  by  opposites,  which  for  the 
most  part  only  reverse  the  symptoms  while  they  exasperate  the 
disease — or  like  a  rock  in  the  mid  channel  of  a  river  swollen  by  a 
sudden  rain-fiush  from  the  mountain,  which  only  detains  the  ex- 
cess of  waters  from  their  proper  outlet,  and  makes  them  foam, 
roar,  and  eddy.  The  soul  in  her  desolation  hugs  the  sorrow  close 
to  her,  as  her  sole  remaining  garment :  and  this  must  be  drawn 
off  so  gradually,  and  the  garment  to  be  put  in  its  steeul  so  gradu- 
ally slipt  on  and  feel  so  like  the  former,  th^  the  sufferer  shall  be 
sensible  of  the  change  only  by  the  refreshment.  The  true  spirit 
of  consolation  is  well  content  to  detain  the  tear  in  the  eye,  and 
finds  a  surer  pledge  of  its  success  in  the  smile  of  resignation  that 
dawns  through  that,  than  in  the  liveliest  shows  of  a  &roed  and 
alien  exhilaration. 
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APHORISM  XL 

Leiphton. 

Pl(ytmu0  thanked  God,  that  his  soul  was  not  tied  to  an  immoi^ 

talbody. 

APHORISM  XIL 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

What  a  full  confession  do  we  make  of  our  dissatisfaction  wil 
the  objects  of  our  bodily  senses,  that  in  our  attempts  to  expres 
what  we  conceive  the  best  of  beings,  and  the  greatest  of  felicities 
to  be,  we  describe  by  the  exact  contraries  of  all  that  we  experi-l 
ence  here — the  one  as  infinite,  incomprehensible,  immutable  ;  the  : 
other  as  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  passeth  not  away.  Atf 
all  events,  this  coincidence,  say  rather,  identity  of  attributes,  is\ 
sufficient  to  apprize  us,  that  to  be  inheritors  of  bHss,  we  must  be-.^ 
come  the  children  of  God. 

This  remark  of  Leighton's  is  ingenious  and  startling.  Another, 
and  more  fruitiul,  perhaps  more  solid,  inference  from  the  fact 
would  be,  that  there  is  something  in  the  human  mind  which 
makes  it  know  (as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  awakened  to  reflect 
on  its  own  thoughts  and  notices),' that  in  all  finite  quantity  there 
is  an  infinite,  in  all  measure  of  time  an  eternal ;  that  the  latter 
are  the  basis,  the  substance,  the  true  and  abiding  reality  of  the 
former ;  and  that  as  we  truly  are,  only  as  far  as  God  is  with  us, 
so  neither  can  we  truly  possess — ^that  is,  enjoy — our  being  or  any 
other  real  good,  but  by  living  in  the  sense  of  his  holy  presence. 

A  life  of  wickedness  is  a  life  of  lies ;  and  an  evil  being,  or  the 
being  of  evil,  the  last  and  darkest  mystery. 

APHORISM  XnL 

THE  WISEST  XTSE   OF   THE   IMAGINATION. 

Leighton. 
It  is  not  altogether  improfitable, — ^yea,  it  is  great  "visdom  in 
Ohiistians  to  be  arming  themselves  against  such  coaptations  as 
may  befall  them  hereafter,  though  they  have  not  as  yet  met  with 
them  ;  to  labor  to  overcome  them  beforehand,  to  suppose  the 
hardest  things  that  may  be  incident  to  them,  and  to  put  on  the 
strongest  resolutions  they  can  attain  imto.  Yet  all  that  is  but 
an  imaginary  effi)rt ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
vietoKj  19  .any  moxe  than  imaginaiy  too,  till  it  come  to  action. 
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and  then,  they  that  have  spoken  and  thought  very  confidently, 
may  prove  but  (as  one  said  of  tlie  Athenians)  ^rtes  in  talnda, 
patient  and  courageous  in  picture  or  fancy ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  arms,  and  dexterity  in  handling  them  by  way  of  ex- 
ercise, may  be  foully  defeated  when  they  are  to  fight  in  earnest. 

APHORISM  XIV. 

THE   LANGUAGE   OF   SCRIPTUHE. 

The  word  of  God  speaks  to  men,  and  therefore  it  speaks  the 
language  of  the  children  of  men.  This  just  and  pregnant  thought 
was  suggested  to  Leighton  by  Gen,  xxii.  12.  The  same  text  has 
led  me  to  unfold  and  expand  the  remark. — On  moral  fiubjects,  the 
Scriptures  speak  in  the  language  of  the  afiections  which  they 
excite  in  us  ;  on  sensible  objects,  neither  metaphysically,  as  they 
are  known  by  superior  intelligences  ;  nor  theojretically,  as  they 
would  be  seen  by  us  were  we  placed  in  the  sun  ;  but  as  they  are 
'  represented  by  our  human  senses  in  our  present  relative  position. 
Lastly,  from  no  vain,  or  worse  than  vain,  ambition  of  seeming  to 
walk  on  the  sea  of  mystery  in  my  way  to  truth,  but  in  the  hope 
of  removing  a  difficulty  that  presses  heavily  on  the  minds  of  many 
who  in  heart  and  desire  are  believers,  and  which  long  pressed  on 
my  own  mind,  I  venture  to  add  :  that  on  spiritual  things,  and 
allusively  to  the  mysterious  imion  or  conspiration  of  the  divino 
with  the  human  in  the  spirits  of  the  just,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  viii. 
27,  the  word  of  God  attributes  the  language  of  the  spirit  sancti- 
.  fied  to  the  Holy  One,  the  Sanctifier. 

Now  the  spirit  in  man  (that  is,  the  will,  knows  its  own  state 
in  and  by  its  acts  alone :  even  as  in  geometrical  reasoning  the 
mind  knows  its  constructive  faculty  in  the  act  of  constructing, 
and  contemplates  the  act  in  the  product  (that  .is,  the  mental 
figure  or  diagram)  which  is  inseparable  from  the  act  and  co* 
instantaneous. 

Let  the  reader  join  these  two  positions  :  first,  that  the  divine 
Spirit  acting  in  the  human  will  is  described  as- one  with  the  will 
so  filled  and  actuated :  seccmdly,  that  our  actions  are  the  means, 
by  which  alone  the  will  becomes  assured  of  its  own  state  :  and 
^  he.  will  understand,  though  he  may  hot  perhaps  adopt  my  sug- 
gestion, that  the  verse,  in  which  God  speaking  of  himself,  says  to 
Abraham,  JNbw  I  know  that  thou  fear  est  Grodt  seeing  thou  hast 
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not  vnthheld  thy  son,  thy  only  son^from  me — ^may  be  more  than 
merely  figurative.     An  accommodation  I  grant ;  but  in  the  thing 
expressed,  and  not  altogether  in  the  expressions.     In  arguing  . 
with  infidels,  or  with  the  weak  in  faith,  it  is  a  part  of  reUgious  / 
prudence,  no  less  than  of  religious  morality,  to  avoid  whatever  ; 
looks  like  an  evasion.     To  retain  the  literal  sense,  wherever 
the  harmony  of  Scripture  permits,  and  reason  does  not  forbid,  is 
ever  the  honester,  and,  nine  times  in  ten,  the  more  rational  | 
and  pregnant  interpretation.     The    contrary  plan   is   an  easy 
and  approved  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  difficulty ;  but  nine  times 
in  ten  a  bad  way  of  solving  it.     But  alas  I   there  have  been 
too  many  commentators  who  are  content  not  to  understand  a  text 
themselves,  if  only  they  can  make  the  reader  beheve  they  do. 

Of  the  figures  of  speech  in  the  sacred  Volume,  that  are  only 
figures  of  speech,  the  one  of  most  firequent  occurrence  is  that 
which  describes  an  efiect  by  the  name  of  its  most  usual  and  best 
known  cause :  the  passages,  for  instance,  in  which  grief,  fury, 
repentance,  and  the  hke,  are  attributed  to  the  D^ity.  But  these 
are  fiur  enough  firom  justifying  the  (I  had  almost  said,  dishonest)  I 
fashion  of  >metaphorical  glosses,  in  as  well  as  out  of  the  Churcn; 
and  which  our  fai^onable  divines  have  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
as  in  the  doctrinal  part  of  their  creed,  to  leave  little  else  but 
metaphors. 

APHORISM  XV. 

THE    CHRISTIAN   NO   STOIC. 

Leightoii  and  Coleridge. 

Seek,  not  altogether  to  dry  up  the  >stream  of  sorrow,  but  to 
bound  it  and  keep  it  within  its  banks.  Religion  doth  not  de- 
stroy the  life  of  nature,  .but  adds  to  it  a  life  more  excellent ;  yea, 
it  doth  not  o^ly  permit,  but  requires  some  feeling  of  afflictions. 
Instead  of  patience,  there  is  in  some  men  an  afiected  pride  of 
spirit,  suitable  only  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  as  it  is  usually 
taken.  They  strive  not  to  feel  at  all  the  afflictions  that  are  on 
them ;  but  where  there  is  no  feeling  at  all,  there  can  be  no  pa- 
tience. 

Of  the  sects  of  ancient  philosophy  the  Stoic  is,  perhaps,  the 
Maiest  to  Christianity.    Yet  even  to  this  sect  Christianity  is  ftm* 
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damentally  opposite.  For  the  8toic  attaches  the  highest  henoi 
^(or  rather  attaches  honor  solely)  to  the  person  that  acts  vhttioiisiy 
in  spite  of  his  feelings,  or  who  has  raised  himsdf  ahove  the  oon* 
.flict  hy  their  extinction ;  while  Christianity  instructs  ns  to  place 
small  reliance  on  a  yirtue  that  does  not  hegin  hy  hnnging  the 
'feelings  to  a  conformity  with  the  commands  of  Ihe  conBcience. 
Its  especial  aim,  its  characteristic  operation,  is  to  moralize  the  af- 
fections. The  feelings,  that  oppose  a  right  act,  must  be  wrong 
feelings.  The  act,  indeed,  whateyer  the  agent's  feelings  might 
be,  Christianity  woidd  command :  and  under  certain  cLrcumstan* 
ces  would  both  command  and  commend  it-— commend  it,  as  a 
healthful  symptom  in  a  sick  patient ;  and  command  it,  as  one  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  changing  the  feelings,  or  displacing  them 
by  calling  up  the  opposite. 

COROLLAaiES   TO   AFHORISM  XV. 

I.  The  more  consciousness  in  our  thoughts  and  words,  and  the 
less  in  our  impulses  and  general  actions,  the  better  and  more 
healthful  the  state  both  of  head  and  heart.  As  the  flowers  finom 
an  orange-tree  in  its  time  of  blossoming,  that  burgeon  forth,  ex- 
pand, fall,  and  are  momently  replaced,  such  is  the  sequence  of 
hourly  and  momently  charities  in  a  piure  and  gracious  soul.  The 
modem  fiction  which  depictures  the  son  of  Cytherea  with  a  ban- 
dage round  his  eyes,  is  not  without  a  spiritual  meaning.  There 
is  a  sweet  and  holy  blindness  in  Christian  love  even  as  there  is 
a  blindness  of  life,  yea,  and  of  genius  too,  in  the  moment  of  pro- 
ductive energy. 

II.  Motives  are  symptoms  of  weakness,  and  supplements  £>r 
the  deficient  energy  of  the  living  principle,  the  law  within  us.  Let 
them  then  be  reserved  for  those  momentous  acts  and  duties  in  which 
the  strongest  and  best  balanced  natures  must  feel  themselves  de- 
ficient, and  where  humility,  no  less  than  prudence,  f>rescribes  de- 
liberation. We  find  a  similitude  of  this,  I  had  almost  said  a  re- 
mote analogy,  in  organized  bodies.  The  ipwest  class 'of  animals 
or  protozoa^  the  polypi  for  instance,  have  neither  brain  nor 
nerves.  Their  motive  powers  are  all  from  without.  The  sun, 
bght,  the  warmth,  the  air  are  their  nerves  and  brain.  As  life 
ascends,  nerves  appear ;  but  still  only  as  the  conductors  of  an  ex- 
ternal influence ;  next  are  seen  the  knots  or  gangliims,  as  so  many 
fvd  of  instmotiTe  agency,  which  imperfectly  imitate  the  yet 
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wanting  centre.  And  how  tlie  promise  and  token  of  a  true  indi- 
viduality are  disclosed  ;  both  the  reservoir  of  sensibility  and  the 
imitative  power  that  actuates  the  organs  of  motion,  (the  muscles) 
with  the  network  of  conductors,  are  all  taken  inward  and  appro- 
priated ;  the  spontaneous  rises  into  the  volimtary,  and  finally 
after  various  steps  and  long  ascent,  the  material  and  animal  means 
and  conditions  are  prepared  foi^  the  manifestations  of  a  firee  will, 
having  its  law  within  itself,  and  its  motive  in  the  law — and  thus 
bound  to  originate  its  own  acts,  not  only  without,  but  even' 
against,  alien  stimulants.  That  in  our  present  state  we  have  > 
only  the  dawning  of  this  inward  sun  (the  perfect  law  of  liberty) 
will  sufficiently  limit,  and  qualify  the  preceding  position,  if  only 
it  have  been  allowed  to  produce  its  two-fold  consequence— the  ex- 
citement of  hope  and  the  repression  of  vanity."^ 

APHORISM  XVL 

LdghtoxL 

As  excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  makes  the  body  sickly  and  [ 
lazy,  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  clogs  up  j** 
ymth  crudities  the  way  through  which  the  spirits  should  pass,t  | 
bemiring  them,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a  coach  in  a 
deep  way ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the  world  and  its  de- 
lights wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  condition,  makes  it  sickly 
and  feeble,  full  of  spiritual  distempers  and  inactivity,  benumbs 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  fills  the  soul  with  sleepy  vapors, 
makes  it  grow  secure  and  heavy  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  ob- 
structs the  way  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul. 
Therefore,  if  you  would  be  spiritual,  healthful  and  vigorous,  and 
enjcy  much  of  the  consolations  of  Heaven,  be  sparing  and  sober 
in  those  of  the  earth,  and  what  you -abate  of  the  one,  shall  be 
certainly  made  up  in  the  other. 

*  The  reader  is  referred,  upon  the  subject  of  this  remarkable  paragraph, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Green's  Recapitulatory  Lecture,  p.  110,  VUcU  Vynaimf 
tef,  1840 ', — a  volome  of  singular  worth  and  importance. — Ed. 

f  Techmeal  phrases  of  an  obsolete  system  will  yet  retain  their  places, 
nay,  acquire  universal  currency,  and  become  sterling  in  the  language,  when 
they  at  once  represent  the  feelings,  and  give  an  apparent  solution  of  them  > 
by  visual  images  easily  managed  by  the  fancy.    Such  are  many  terms  and  , 
phrases  from  the  humoral  physiology  long  exploded,  but  which  are  £u> 
more  popular  than  any  description  would  be  from  the  theory  that  has  ' 
takenitaplaM^ 
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APHORISM  XVn. 

INCONSISTENCT. 

Leighton  and  Ookridgtu 

It  is  a  most  unseemly  and  unpleasant  thing,  to  see  a  man's  life 
foil  of  ups  and  downs,  one  step  like  a  Cliristian,  and  another  like 
a  worldling ;  it  can  not  choose  but  both  pain  himself  and  mar 
the  edification  of  others. 

The  same  sentiment,  only  with  a  special  application  to  the 
maxims  and  measures  of  our  cabinet  statesmen,  has  been  finely 
expressed  by  a  sage  poet  of  the  preceding  generation,  in  lines 
which  no  generation  will  find  inapplicable  or  superannuated. 

Gk>d  and  the  world  we  worship  both  together. 

Draw  not  our  laws  to  Him,  but  His  to  ours ; 
Untrue  to  both,  to  prosperous  in  neither. 

The  imperfect  will  brings  forth  but  burren  flowers  t 

Unwise  as  all  distracted  interests  be. 

Strangers  to  Gk>d,  fools  in  humanity : 
Too  good  for  great  things,  and  too  great  for  good, 

While  still  "  I  dare  not"  waits  upon  "  I  wou'd.* 

APHORISM  XVIL    CONTINUED. 

THE   ORDmAST  MOTIVE    TO   INCONSISTENCT. 

Leightoo. 
What  though  the  polite  man  count  thy  fashion  a  little  odd  and 
too  precise,  it  is  because  he  knows  nothing  abbve  that  model  of 
goodness  which  he  hath  set  himself,  and  therefore  approves  of 
nothing  beyond  it :  he  knows  not  God,  and  therefore  doth  not 
discern  and  esteem  what  is  most  like  Him.  When  courtiers  come 
down  into  the  country,  the  common  home-bred  people  possibly 
think  their  habit  strange  ;  but  they  care  not  for  that,  it  is  the 
fashion  at  court.  What  need,  then,  that  Christians  should  be  so 
tender  foreheaded,  as  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  because  the 
world  looks  on  l\pliness  as  a  singularity  ;  it  is  the  only  fashion  in 
the  highest  eourt,  yea,  of  the  King  of  kings  himself 
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APHORISM  XVm. 

SUPBEPiCIAL  RECONCILUTIONS,  AND   SELF-DECEIT   IN  FORGIVING. 

Leighton. 

When,  after  variances,  men  are  brought  to  an  agreement,  they 
are  much  subject  to  this,  rather  to  cover  their  remaining  malices 
with  superficial  verbal  forgiveness,  than  to  dislodge  them  9iJ»^ 
free  the  heart  of  them.  This  is  a  poor  self-deceit.  As  the  phi* 
losopher  said  to  him,  who  being  ashamed  that  he  was  espied  by 
him  in  a  tavern  in  the  outer  room,  withdrew  himself  to  the 
inner,  *  That  is  not  the  way  out ;  the  more  you  go  that  way,  you 
will  be  the  further  in  :' — so  when  hatreds  are  upon  admonition 
not  thrown  out,  but  retire  inward  to  hide  themselves,  they  grow 
deeper  and  stronger  than  before;  and  those  constrained  sem- 
blances of  reconcilement  are  but  a  false  healing,  do  but  skin  the 
wound  over,  and  therefore  it  usually  breaks  forth  worse  again. 

APHORISM  XIX. 

OF  THE   WORTH  AND  THE   DUTIES   OF   THE   PREACHER. 

Xeighton. 

Thq.  stream  of  custom  and  our  profession  bring  us  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  and  we  sit  out  our  hour  under  the  sound ; 
but  how  few  consider  and  prize  it  as  the  great  ordinance  of  God 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  beginner  and  the  sustainer  of  the 
divine  life  of  grace  within  us  !  And  certainly,  until  we  have 
these  thoughts  of  it,  and  seek  to  feel  it  thus  ourselves,  although 
we  hear  it  most  frequently,  and  let  sHp  no  occasion,  yea,  hear  it 
with  attention,  and  some  present  delight,  yet  still  we  miss  the 
right  use  of  it,  and  turn  it  from  its  true  end,  while  we  take  it  not  as 
that  ingrafted  word  which  is  able  to  save  awr  sotds,   (Jas.  i.  21.) 

Thus  ought  they  who  preach  to  speak  the  word ;  to  endeavor 
their  utmost  to  accommodate  it  to  this  end,  that  sinners  may  be 
converted,  begotten  again,  and  believers  nourished  and  strength- 
ened in  their  spiritual  life ;  to  regard  no  lower  end,  but  aim 
steadily  at  that  mark.  Their  hearts  and  tongues  ought  to  be  set 
on  fire  with  holy  zeal  for  God  and  love  to  souls,  kindled  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  came  down  on  the  Apostles  in  the  shape  of 
fieiy  tongues. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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And  those  that  hear  should  rememher  this  as  the  end  of  thei 
hearing,  that  they  may  receive  spiritual  life  and  strength  by  the 
word.  For  though  it  seems  a  poor  despicable  business,  that  a 
irail  sinful  man  like  yourselves  should  speak  a  few  words  in  your 
hearing,  yet,  look  upon  it  as  the  way  wherein  God  communicates 
happiness  to  those  who  believe,  and  works  that  believing  unto 
happiness,  alters  the  whole  frame  of  the  soul,  and  makes  a  new 
creation  as  it  begets  it  again  to  the  inheritance  of  glory, — con- 
sider it  thus,  which  is  its  true  notion ;  and  then  what  can  be  so 
precious ! 

APHORISM  XX. 

Leig^itoiL 

The  difierence  is  great  in  our  natural  life,  in  some  persona 
especially ;  that  they  who  in  infancy  were  so  feeble,  and  wrap- 
ped up  as  others  in  swaddling-clothes,  yet  afterwards  come  to 
excel  in  wisdom  and  in  the  knowledge  of  sciences,  or  to  be  com- 
mauders  of  great  armies,  or  to  be  kings  :  but  the  distance  is  far 
greater  and  more  admirable  betwixt  the  small  beginnings  of 
grace,  and  our  after  perfection,  that  fiihiess  of  knowledge  that  we 
look  for,  and  that  crown  of  immortality,  which  aU  they  are  bom 
to  who  are  bom  to  Grod. 

But  as  in  the  faces  or  actions  of  some  children,  characters  and 
presages  of  their  after-greatness  have  appeared — as  a  singular 
beauty  in  Moses'  face,  as  they  write  of  him,  and  as  Cyrus  was 
made  king  among  the  shepherds*  children  with  whom  he  was 
brought  up, — so  ajso,  certainly,  in  these  children  of  Grod,  there  be 
some  characters  and  evidences  that  they  are  bom  for  Heaven  by 
their  new  birth.  That  holiness  and  meekness,  that  patience  and 
faith  which  shine  in  the  actions  and  sufierings  of  the  saints,  are 
diaracters  of  their  Father's  image,  and  show  their  high  original, 
and  foretell  their  glory  to  come ;  such  a  glory  as  doth  not  only 
surpass  the  world's  thoughts,  but  the  thoughts  of  the  children  of 
God  themselves.     1  John  iii.  2.     ^ 

COMMENT. 

This  Aphorism  would,  it  may  seem,  have  been  placed  more 
fitl^it  in  the  Chapter  following.  In  placing  it  here,  I  have  been 
determined  by  the  following  convictions :  1.  Every  state,  and 
consequently  that  which  we  have  desoribed  is  the  state  of  xdi- 
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giona  morality,  wbich  is  not  progressive,  is  dead  or  retrograde. 
2.  As  a  pledge  of  this  progression,  or,  at  least,  as  the  form  in 
which  the  propulsive  tendency  shows  itself,  there  are  certain 
hopes,  aspirations,  yearnings,  that  with  more  or  less  of  conscious* 
ness  rise  and  stir  in  the  heart  of  true  morality  as  naturally  as 
the  sap  in  the  full-formed  stem  of  a  rose  flows  towards  the  hud, 
within  which  the  flower  is  maturing.  3.  No  one,  whose  own 
experience  authorizes  him  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement^ 
ean  have  heen  conversant  with  the  volimies  of  religious  hiogra 
phy,  can  have  perused  for  instance  the  lives  of  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  Wishart,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bernard  Gilpin,  Bidiop 
Bedel,  or  of  Egede,  Swartz,  and  the  missionaries  of  the  frozen 
world,  without  an  occasional  conviction,  that  these  men  lived 
under  extraordinary  influences,  which  in  each  instance  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  Christian  sera  bear  the  same  characters,  and  both  in 
the  accompaniments  and  the  results  evidently  refer  to  a  common 
origin.  And  what  can  this  be  ?  is  the  question  that  must  needs 
force  itself  on  the  mind  in  the  first  moment  of  reflection  on  a  fact 
BO  interesting  and  apparently  so  anomalous.  The  answer  is  as 
necessarily  contained  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  assumptions. 
These  influences  are  either  the  product  of  delusion— insania  am- 
alnlisj  and  the  reaction  of  disordered  nerves — or  they  argue  the 
existence  of  a  relation  to  some  real  agency,  distinct  from  what  is 
experienced  or  acknowledged  by  the  world  at  large,  for  which  as 
not  merely  natural  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  not  assumed  to  be 
miraculous*  on  the  other,  we  have  no  apter  name  than  spiritual. 
Now,  if  neither  analogy  justifies,  nor  the  moral  feelings  permit, 
the  former  assumption,  and  we  decide  therefore  in  favor  of  the 
reality  of  a  state  other  and  higher  than  the  mere  moral  man, 
whose  religion!  consists  in  morality,  has  attained  under  these 
convictions ;  can  the  existence  of  a  transitional  state  appear 
other  than  probable  ;  or  that  these  very  convictions,  when  ac- 

*  In  check  of  fanatical  pi'etensions,  it  is  expedient  to  confine  the  term 
miraculous,  to  cases  where  the  senses  are  appealed  to,  in  proof  of  something 
that  transcends  the  experience  derived  from  the  senses. 

f  For  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Morality,  as  distingoished  from  Pru- 
dence, implying  (it  matters  not  mider  what  name,  whether,  of.  honor,  or 
duty,  or  conscienoe,  still,  I  say,  implying),  and  being  grounded  in,  an  awad 
of  the  inyisible  and  a  confidence  therein  beyond  (nay,  occasionally  in  appa* 
rent  contradiction  to)  the  inductions  of  outward  experience,  is  essentially 
religicms. 
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pcMnpaxiied  by  oonrespoiuleiit  diqpoiitioiui  and  stirrings  of  tba 
heart,  are  among  the  marks  and  indications  of  sach  a  state? 
And  thinVii^g  it  not  unlikely  that  among  the  readers  of  this  Vol- 
ume, there  may  be  found  some  individuals,  whose  inwaid  state, 
though  disquieted  by  doubts  and  oftener  still  perhaps  by  blank 
misgivings,  may,  nevertheless,  betoken  the  commencement  of  a 
transition  from  a  not  irreligious  morality  to  a  spiritual  religion, — 
with  a  view  to  their  interests  I  placed  this  Aphorism  under  the 
present  head. 

APHORISM  XXI 

Leigliton. 

The  most  approved  teachers  of  wisdom,  in  a  human  way,  have 
.  required  of  their  scholars,  that  to  the  end  their  minds  might  be 
capable  of  it,  they  should  be  purified  from  vice  and  wickedness. 
And  it  was  Socrates'  custom,  when  any  one  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion, seeking  to  be  informed  by  him,  before  he  would  answer 
them,  he  asked  them  concerning  their  own  qualities  and  course 
of  life. 

APHORISM  XXn. 

/ 

I        KNOWLEDGE   NOT   THE   ULTIMATE   END  OP   RELIGIOUS  PURSUITS. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 
The  hearing  and  reading  of  the  word,  under  which  I  comprise 
theological  studies  generally,  are  alike  defective  when  pursued 
without  increase  of  knowledge,  and  when  pursued  chiefly  for  in- 
crease of  knowledge.  To  seek  no  more  than  a  present  delight, 
that  evanishes  with  the  sound  of  the  words  that  die  in  the  air,  is 
not  to  desire  the  word  as  meat,  but  as  music,  as  God  tells  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  of  his  people,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  32.  And  lo,  thou 
art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant 
voice f  and  can  play  well  upon  an  instrument;  for  th£y  hear 
thy  rwrdSf  and  they  do  them  not.  To  desire  the  word  for  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  although  this  is  necessary  and  commend- 
able, and,  being  rightly  qualified,  is  a  part  of  spiritual  accretion, 
yet,  take  it  as  going  no  further,  it  is  not  the  true  end  of  the  word. 
Nor  is  the  venting  of  that  knowledge  in  speech  and  firequeut  dis- 
course of  the  word  and  the  divine  truths  that  are  in  it ;  which, 
where  it  is  governed  with  Christian  prudence,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, but  commended ;  yet,  certainly,  the  highest  knowledge, 
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and  the  most  frequent  and  skilfol  speaking  of  the  word  severed 
from  the  growth  here  mentioned,  misses  the  true  end  of  the  word. 
If  any  on^'s  head  or  tongue  should  grow  apace,  and  all  the  rest 
stand  at  a  stay,  it  would  certainly  make  him  a  monster ;  and  j 
they  are  no  other,  who  are  knowing  and  discoursing  Christians,  ( 
and  grow  daily  in  that  respect,  but  not  at  adl  in  holiness  of  heart 
and  life,  which  is  the  proper  growth  of  the  children  of  Grod.  Ap- 
posite to  their  case  is  Epictetus's  comparison  of  the  sheep  ;  they 
return  not  what  they  eat  in  grass,  but  in  wool. 

APHORISM  XXHL 

THE   SUM  OF   CHURCH   mSTORY. 

Leighton. 

In  times  of  peace,  the  Church  may  dilate  more,  and  build  as  it 
were  into  breadth,  but  in  times  of  trouble,  it  arises  more  in 
height ;  it  is  then  built  upwards ;  as  in  cities  where  men  are 
straightened,  they  build  usually  higher  than  in  the  country. 

APHORISM  XXIV. 

WOUTHT  TO  BE  FRAMED   AND   HUNG  UP  IN  THE   LIBRARY   OE   EVERY 

THEOLOGICAL   STUDENT. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge.  <^ 
Where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke  and  no  clear  flame,  it 
argues  much  moisture  in  the  matter,  yet  it  witnesseth  certainly 
that  there  is  fire  there ;  and  therefore  dubious  questioning  is  a 
much  better  evidence,  than  that  senseless  deadness  which  most 
take  for  believing.  Men  that  know  nothing  in  sciences,  have  no 
doubts-x  He  never  truly  believed,  who  was  not  made  first  sensi- 
ble and  convinced  of  unbelief. 

Never  be  afraid  to  doubt,  if  only  you  have  the  disposition  to 
believe,  and  doubt  in  order  that  you  may  end  in  believing  the 
truth.  I  will  venture  to  add  in  my  own  name  and  from  my  own 
conviction  the  following  : 


/ 

( 
\ 


-\  >■ 


^ 

Vw 
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l^  ,     ^' 


He,  who  begins  by  loving  Ghnstianity  better  than  truth,  will 
proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  church  better  than  Christianity, 
and  end  in  loving  himself  better  than  all. 


\ 
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APHORISM  XrVX 


THE    AB8BN0B    OF    DISPUTES,   AKD    A    GENERAL   AVERSION  TO  RE- 
LIOIOUB  CONTROVERSIES   NO  PROOF  OF   TRUE   UNANIMITY. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 
The  boasted  peaceabieness  about  questions  of  faith  too  often 
proceeds  from  a  superficial  temper,  and  not  seldom  from  a 
supercilious  disdain  of  whatever  has  no  marketable  use  or 
value,  and  from  indi^rence  to  religion  itself.  Toleration  is  a 
herb  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  soil  of  indifference ;  but  the 
weed  has  none  of  the  virtues  of  the*  medicinal  plant,  reared 
by  humihty  in  the  garden  of  zeal.  Those  who  regard  religions 
as  matters  of  taste,  may  consistently  include  all  religious  dif- 
;  ferences  in  the  old  adage,  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum. 
And  many  there  be  among  these  of  Gallio*s  temper,  who  care  for 
none  of  these  things,  and  who  account  all  questions  in  religion, 
as  he  did,  but  matter  of  words  and  names.  And  by  this  all  re- 
ligions may  agree  together.  But  that  were  not  a  natural  union 
produced  by  the  active  heat  of  the  spirit,  but  a  confusion  rather, 
arising  from  the  want  of  it ;  not  a  knitting  together,  but  a  freez- 
ing together,  as  cold  congregates  all  bodies  how  heterogeneous 
soever,  sticks,  st^es  and  water  ;  but  heat  makes  first  a  separation 
of  difierent  things,  and  then  unites  those  that  are  of  the  same  nature. 
f  Much  of  our  common  union  of  minds,  I  fear,  proceeds  from  no 
'  other  than  the  aforementioned  causes,  want  of  knowledge,  and 
want  of  afiection  to  religion.  You  that  boast  you  live  conform- 
ably to  the  appointments  of  the  Church,  end  that  no  one  hears  of 
your  noise,  we  may  thank  the  ignorance  of  your  minds  for  that 
kind  of  quietness. 

The  preceding  extract  is  particularly  entitled  to  our  serious  re- 
flections, as  in  a  tenfold  degree  more  applicable  to  the  present 
times  than  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  We  all  know, 
that  lovers  are  apt  to  take  offence  and  wrangle  on  occasions  that 
perhaps  are  but  trifles,  and  which  assuredly  would  appear  such  to 
.  those  who  regard  love  itself  as  folly.  These  quarrels  may,  in- 
deed, be  no  proof  of  wisdom  ;  but  still,  in  the  imperfect  state  of 
our  nature  the  entire  absence  of  the  same,  and  this  too  on  far 
more  serious  provocations,  would  excite  a  strong  suspicion  of  a 
comparative  ifidiflerence  in  the  parties  who  can  love  so  coolly 
where  they  profess  to  love  so  well.     I  shall  believe  our  present 
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leligions  tolerancy  to  proceed  from  the  abundance  of  our  charity  ^ 
and  good  sense,  when  I  see  proofii  that  we  are  equally  cool  and  ^ 
forbearing  as  litigants  and  political  partisans. 

APHORISM  XXVn. 

THE   INFLT7ENCE   OF   WORLDLY  VIEWS   (oR  WHAT    ARE    CALLED  A 

man's  frosfects  in  life),  the  bane  of  the  christian  Mm- 

ISTRT. 

Leighton. 
It  is  a  base,  poor  thing  for  a  man  to  seek  himself:  far  below 
that  royal  dignity  that  is  here  put  upon  Christians,  and  that 
priesthood  joined  with  it.  Under  the  law,  those  who  were 
squint-eyed  were  incapable  of  the  priesthood :  truly,  this  squinting 
toward  our  own- interests,  the  looking  aside  to  that,  in  God's  af- 
fairs especially,  so  deforms  the  face  of  the  soul,  that  it  makes  it 
altogether  unworthy  the  honor  of  this  spiritual  priesthood.  Oh  ! 
this  is  a  large  task,  an  infinite  task.  The  several  creatures  bear 
their  part  in  this ;  the  sun  says  somewhat,  and  moon  and  stars, 
yea,  llie  lowest  have  some  share  in  it ;  the  very  plants  and  herbs 
of  the  field  speak  of  God ;  and  yet,  the  very  highest  and  best,  yea 
all  of  them  together,  the  whole  concert  of  heaven  and  earth  can 
not  show  forth  all  His  praise  to  the  full.  No,  it  is  but  a  part,  the 
smallest  part  of  that  glory,  which  they  can  reach. 

APHORISM  XXVm. 

despise  none  :  despair  of  none.  # 

Leighton. 

The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest  piece 
of  paper  in  their  wayj  but  took  it  up  :  for  possibly,  said  they,  the 
name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  was  a  little  supersti- 
tion in  this,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion  in  it,  if 
we  apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may  be  some 
work  of  grace  there,  that  thou  knowest  not  of.  The  name  of  God 
may  be  written  upon  that  soul  thou  treadest  on ;  it  may  be  a  soul 
tibat  Christ  thought  so  much  of,  as  to  give  his  precious  blood  fi>r 
It;  therefore  despise  it  not. 


) 
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APHORISM  XXIX. 

MEN  OF   LEAST    MEETT    HOST   APT   TO   BE   CONTEMPTUOtTS   BECAV8B 
MOST  lONOBANT  AND  MOST  OVE&l^EENINO  OF   THEMSELVES. 

LeightOD. 

Too  many  take  the  ready  course  to  deceive  themselves ;  for 
they  look  with  both  eyes  on  the  failings  and  defects  of  others, 
and  scarcely  give  their  good  qualities  half  an  eye,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  in  tiiemsehres,  they  study  to  the  fuU  their  own  advan- 
tages,, and  their  weaknesses  and  defects  (as  one  says),  they  skip 
over,  as  children  do  their  hard  words  in  their  lesson,  that  are 
troublesome  to  read:  and  making  this  uneven  parallel,  what 
wonder  if  the  result  be  a  gross  mistake  of  themselves  ! 

APHORISM  XXX. 

VANITT   MAY   STRITT  IN  RAGS,   AND  HT7HILITT  BE   AEBAYED  IN 

FUBFLE  AND  FINE   LINEN. 

Ldgbton. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  in  some  an  afiected 
pride  in  the  meanness  of  apparel,  and  in  others,  under  either 
neat  or  rich  attiie,  a  very  hnmWe  tinaffected  mind :  ludng  it 
upon  some  of  the  aforementioned  engagements,  or  such  like,  and 
yet,  the  heart  not  at  all  upon  it.  Magnus  quifictilibus  ntitur' 
tanquam  argerUo,  nee  iUe  minor  qui  argento  tanquam  fictiLibus^ 
says  Seneca :  Great  is  he  who  enjoys  his  earthenware  as  if  it 
were  plate,  and  not  less  great  is  the  man  to  whom  all  his  plate 
is  M  more  than  earthenware. 

APHORISM  XXXL 


r 


OF  DETRACTION  AMONG  RELIGIOUS  PROFESSORS. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

They  who  have  attained  to  a  self-pleasing  pitch  of  civility  or 

)  formal  religion,  have  usually  that  point  of  presumption  with  it, 

;  that  they  make  their  own  size  the  model  and  rule  to  examine  all 

by.    What  is  below  it,  they  condemn  indeed  as  profaAc ;  but 

what'  is  beyond  it,  they  account  needless  and  afiected  precisenes§ : 

and  therefore  are  as  ready  as  others  to  let  fly  invectives  or  bitter 

.  taunts  against  it,  which  are  the  keen  and  poisoned  shafts  of  the 

tongue,  and  a  persecution  that  shall  be  called  to  a  strict  account 
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The  slaikdeiB,  perchance,  may  not  be  altogether  forged  or  un- 
tnie  ;  they  may  be  the  implements,  not  the  inventions,  of  malice. 
But  they  do  not  on  this  account  escape  the  guilt  of  detraction. 
Bather,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  evil  spirit  in  question,  to  work 
by  the  advantage  of  real  faults  ;  but  these  stretched  and  aggra- 
vated to  the  utmost.     It  is  not  exbkessible  how  deep  a  wound 

A    TONGUE   SHARPENED   TO    TmS  WORK  WH^L   GIVE,  WITH  NO  NOISE 

AND  A  VERY  LITTLE  WORD.  This  is  the  true  white  gunpowder, 
which  the  dreaming  projectors  of  silent  mischiefs  and  insensible 
poisons  sought  for  in  the  laboratories  of  art  and  nature,  in  a 
world  of  good  ;  but  which  was  to  be  found  in  its  most  destructive 
£>nn,  in  t?ie  vjorld  of  evil,  the  tongtie, 

APHORISM  XXKIL 

THE   REMEDY. 

Leighton. 

All  true  remedy  must  begin  at  the  heart ;  otherwise  it  will  be 

but  a  mountebank  cure,  a  false  imagined  conquest.     The  weights 

and  wheels  are  there,  and  the  clock  strikes  according  to  their 

motion.     Even  he  that  speaks  contrary  to  what  is  within  him, 

guilefully  contrary  to  his  inward  conviction  and  knowledge,  yet 

speaks  conformably  to  what  is  within  him  in  the  temper  and 

frame  of  his  heart,  which  is  double,  a  heart  and  a  heart,  as  the 

Psalmist  hath  it,  Psal,  xii.  2. 

APHORISM  XXXm. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

It  is  an  argument  of  a  candid  ingenuous  mind,  to  delight  in 
the  good  name  and  commendations  of  others ;  to  pass  by  their 
defects  and  take  notice  of  their  virtues  ;  and  to  i^eak  and  hear 
of  those  willingly,  and  not  endure  either  to  speak  or  hear  of  the 
other ;  for  in  this  indeed  you  may  be  Httle  less  guilty  than  the 
evil  speaker,  in  taking  pleasure  in  it,  though  you  speak  it  not. 
He  that  willingly  drinks  in  tales  and  calumnies,  will,  from  the 
delight  he  hath  in  evil  hearing,  slide  insensibly  into  the  humor 
of  evil  speaking.  It  is  strange  how  most  persons  dispense  with 
themselves  in  this  point,  and  that  in  scarcely  any  societies  shall 
we  find  a  hatred  of  this  ill,  but  rather  some  tokens  of  taking 
pleasure  in  it ;  and  until  a  Christian  sets  himself  to  an  inwar^^ 

H* 
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watchfulB€M  oTer  his  heart,  not  saflbring  in  it  any  thought  that 
is  nnoharitahle,  or  rain  self-esteem,  upon  the  sUght  of  otheis' 
frailties,  he  will  still  he  suhject  to  sopiewhat  of  this,  in  the  tongue 
or  ear  at  least.  So,  then,  as  for  the  evil  of  guile  in  the  tongue, 
a  sincere  heart,  truth  in  the  inward  parts^  powerfully  redresses 
it;  therefore  it  is  expressed,  Pstd.  xv.  2,  That  speaketh  the 
truth  from  fUs  heart ;  thence  it  flows.  Seek  much  after  this, 
to  speak  nothing  with  God,  nor  men,  hut  what  is  the  sense  of  a 
single  unfeigned  heart.  0  sweet  truth !  excellent  but  rare  sin- 
cerity !  He  that  loves  that  truth  toithin,  and  who  is  Himself, 
at  once  the  truth  an4  the  life,  He  alone  can  work  it  there  ! 
Seek  it  of  him. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Roman  dignity  and  sobriety,  that,  in 
the  Latin,  to  favor  vnth  ific  tongue  {favere  lingua)  means,  to 
he  silent.  We  say.  Hold  your  tongue  !  as  if  it  were  an  injunc- 
tion, that  could  not  be  carried  into  eflect  but  by  manual  force,  or 
the  pincers  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  !  And  verily — I  blush 
to  say  it — ^it  is  not  women  and  Frenchmen  only  that  would 
rather  have  their  tongues  bitten  than  bitted,  and  feel  their  souls 
in  a  strait-waistcoat,  when  they  are  obliged  to  remain  silent. 

APHORISM  XXXIV. 

ON  THE   PASSION  FOR  NEW  AND  STRIKINO  THOUOHTS. 

Leighton. 

r       In  conversation  seek  not  so  much  either  to  vent  thy  knowl- 

^  edge,  or  to  increase  it,  as  to  know  more  spiritually  and  eflectually 

/what  thou  dost  know.     And  in  this  way  those  mean  despised 

'v  truths,  that  every  one  thinks  he  is  sufficiently  seen  in,  will  have 

|i  new  sweetness  and  use  in  them,  which  thou  didst  not  so  well 

perceive  before— (for  these  flowers  can  not  be  sucked  dry)  ;  and 

in  this  humble  sincere  way  thou  shalt  grow  in  gra^x  and  in 

knowledge  too. 

APHORISM  XXXV. 

THE   RADICAL   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   THE   iStOQfD   MAN  AND   THE 

VICIOUS  HAN. 

Leigbton  and  Coleridge. 
The  godly  man  hates  the  evil  he  possibly  by  temptation  hath 
been  drawn  to  do,  and  loves  the  good  he  is  firustrateid  of,  and. 
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bftving  intended,  liath  not  attained  to  do.     The  sinner,  who  hath 
his  denomination  firom  sin  as  his  course,  hates  the  good  which 
Bometinies  he  is  fotced  to  do,  and  loves  that  sin  which  many  times 
he  does  not,  either  wanting  occasion  and  means,  so  that  he  can 
not  do  it,  or  through  the  check  of  an  enlightened  conscience  pos- 
sibly dares  not  do ;  and  though  so  bound  up  from  the  act,  as  a 
dog  in  a  chain,  yet  the  habit,  the  natural  inclination  and  desire 
in  him  is  still  the  same,  the  strength  of  his  affection  is  carried  to 
sin.     So  in  the  weakest  sincere  Christian,  there  is  that  predomi-| 
nant  sincerity  and  desire  of  holy  walking,  according  to  which  he'|  / 
is  called  a  righteous  person :  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  give  him  that  | 
name,  and  account  him  so,  being  upright  in  heart  though. ofleui 
failing.  I 

Leighton  adds,  "  There  is  a  righteousness  of  a  higher  strain." 
I  do  not  ask  the  reader's  full  assent  to  this  position  :  I  do  not  sup- 
pose him  as  yet  prepared  to  yield  it.  But  thus  much  he  will 
readily  admit,  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  are  to  seek  the  fine 
line  which,  like  stripes  of  light  in  light,  distiDguishes,  not  divides, 
the  summit  of  religious  morality  from  spiritual  religion. 

*' A  righteousness''  Leighton  continil^s,  *' that  is  not  in  him,' 
but  upon  him.  He  is  clothed  with  it."  This,  Eeader !  is  the; 
controverted  doctrine,  so  warmly  asserted  and  so  bitterly  decried 
under  the  name  of  imputed  righteousness.  Our  learned  arch- , 
bishop,  you  see,  adopts  it ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  principally, 
that  by  many  of  our  leading  churchmen  his  orthodoxy  has  been' 
more  ^an  questioned,  and  his  name  put  in  the  list  of  proscribed 
divines,  as  a  Calvinist.  That  Leighton  attached  a  definite  sense 
to  the  words  above  quoted,  it  would  be  uncandid  to  doubt ;  and 
the  general  spirit  of  his  writings  leads  me  to  presume  that  it  was 
compatible  with  the  eternal  distinction  between  things  and  per- 
sons, and  therefore  opposed  to  modern  Calvinism.  But  what  it 
was,  I  have  not,  I  own,  been  able  to  discover.  The  sense,  how- 
ever, in  which  I  think  he  might  have  received  this  doctrine,  and 
in  which  I  avow  myself  a  believer  in  it,  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity oi  showing  in  another  place.  My  present  object  is  to  open 
out  the  road  by  the  removal  of  prejudices,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
throw  some  disturbing  doubts  on  the  secure  taking-fi)r-granted, 
that  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith  asserted  in  the  Ar- 
ticles and  Homilies  of  our  national  Church  are  in  contradiction  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.     And  with  this  view  (and  not 
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in  the  arrogant  expectation  or  wish,  that  a  mere  ipse  dixit  flhoiiU 
be  received  for  argument) — ^I  here  avow  my  conviction,  that  the 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  rightly  and  Scripturally  inter- 
preted, is  so  far  from  being  either  irrational  or  immoral,  that 
reason  itself  prescribes  the  idea  in  order  to  give  a  meaning^  and 
an  ultimate  object  to  morality  ;  and  that  the  moral  law  in  the 
conscience  demands  its  reception  in  order  to  give  reality  and  sob- 
itantive  existence  to  the  idea  presented  by  the  reason. 

•       APHORISM  XXXVL 

LeIghtoB. 

Your  blessedness  ^  not, — no,  believe  it,  it  is  not  where  most  of 

you  seek  it,  in  things  below  you.     How  can  that  be  ?     It  must  be 

a  higher  good  to  make  you  happy. 

COMMENT. 

Every  rank  of  creatures,  as  it  ascends  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
leaves  death  behind  it  or  under  it.  The  metal  at  its  height  of 
being  seems  a  mute  prophecy  of  the  coming  vegetation,  into  a 
mimic  semblance  of  which  it  crystallizes.  The  blossom  and 
flower,  the  acme  of  vegetable  life,  divides  into  correspondent  or- 
gans with  reciprocal  functions,  and  by  instinctive  motions  and 
approximations  seems  impatient  of  that  fixure,  by  which  it  is 
differenced  in  kind  from  the  flower-shaped  Psyche,  that  flutters 
with  free  wing  above  it.  And  wonderfully  in  the  insect  realm 
doth  the  irritability,  the  proper  seat  of  instinct,  while  yet  the 
nascent  sensibility  is  subordinated  thereto — most  wonderfully,  I 
say,  doth  the  muscular  life  in  the  insect,  and  the  musco-arterial 
in  the  bird,  imitate  and  typically  rehearse  the  adaptive  under- 
standing, yea,  and  the  moral  aflections  and  charities,  of  man. 
Let  us  carry  ourselves  back,  in  spirit,  to  tjie  mysterious  week,  the 
teeming  work-days  of  the  Creator  ;  as  they  rose  in  vision  before 
the  eye  of  the  inspired  historian  of  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earthy  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens,*  And  who  that  hath  watched  their  ways  with 
an  understanding  heart,  could,  as  th^  vision  evolving  still  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  contemplate  the  filial  and  loyal  Bee ;  the 
hopae-building,  wedded,  and  divorceless  Swallow ;  and  above  all 

*  Gen.  iL  4.— JWL 
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the  manifoldly  intelligent*  Ant  tribes,  with  their  commonwealths 
and  confederacies,  their  warriors  and  miners,  the  husband-folk, 
that  fold  in  their  tiny  flocks  on  the  honeyed  leaf,  and  the  virgin 
sisters  with  the  holy  instincts  of  maternal  love,  detached  and  in 
selfless  purity — and  not  say  to  himself.  Behold  the  shadow  of  ap- 
proaching humanity,  the  sim  rising  from  behind,  in  the  kindling 
mom  of  creation !  Thus  all  lower  natures  find  their  highest  good 
in  semblances  and  seekings  of  that  which  is  higher  and  better. 
.AU  things  strive  to  ascend,  and  ascend  in  their  striving.  And 
shall  man  alone  stoop  ?  Shall  his  pursuits  and  desires,  the  re- 
flections of  his  inwsurd  life,  be  like  the  reflected  image  of  a  tree 
on  the  edge  of  a  pool,  that  grows  downward,  and  seeks  a  mock 
heaven  in  the  unstable  element  beneath  it,  in  neighborhood  with 
the  slim  water-weeds  and  oozy  bottom-grass  that  are  yet  better 
than  itself  and  more  noble,  in  as  far  as  substances  that  appear  as 
shadows  are  preferable  to  shadows  mistaken  for  substance.  .  No  ! 
it  must  be  a  higher  good  to  make  you  happy.  While  you  labor 
for  any  thing  below  your  proper  humanity,  you  seek  a  happy  Hfe 
in  the  region  of  death.    Well  saith  the  moral  poet — 

HxUesB  above  himBelf  he  can       ^ 
Ereet  himfielf,  ho^  mean  a  thing  is  man !  \ 

APHORISM  XXXVn. 

Leighton. 

There  is  an  imitation  of  men  that  is  impious  and  wicked, 
which  consists  in  taking  the  copy  of  their  sins.  Again,  there  is 
an  imitation  which  though  not  so  grossly  evil,  yet  is  poor  and  ser- 
vile, being  in  mean  things,  yea,  sometimes  descending  to  imitate 
the  very  imperfections  of  others,  as  fancying  some  comeliness  in 
them :  as  some  of  Basil's  scholars,  who  imitated  his  slow  speak- 
ing, which  he  had  a  little  in  the  extreme,  and  could  not  help. 
But  this  is  always  laudable,  and  worthy  of  the  best  minds,  to  be 
imitators  of  that  which  is  good,  wheresoever  they  find  it ;  for 
that  stays  not  in  any  man's  person,  as  the  ultimate  pattern,  but 
rises  to  the  highest  grace,  being  man's  nearest  likeness  to  God, 
His  image  and  resemblance,  bearing  His  stamp  and  superscrip- 
tion, and  belonging  peculiarly  to  Him,  ia  what  hand  soever  it  be 
found,  as  carrying  the  mark  of  no  other  owner  than  Him. 

*  See  Hvher  on  Beet,  and  on  Ante, 
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APHORISM  XXXVm. 

Ldgbtoo. 

Those  who  think  themselves  high-spirited,  and  will  hear  least, 

as  they  speak,  are  often,  even  hy  that,  forced  to  how  most,  or  to 

burst  under  it;  while  humility  and  meekness  escape  many  a 

burden,  and  many  a  blow,  always  keeping  peace  within,  and 

oflen  without  too. 

APHORISM  XXXIX, 

Leigliton. 

Our  condition  is  universally  exposed  to  fears  and  troubles,  and 
no  man  is  so  stupid  but  he  studies  and  projects  for  some  fence 
against  them,  some  bulwark  to  break  the  incursion  of  evils,  and 
so  to  bring  his  mind  to  some  ease,  ridding  it  of  the  fear  of  them. 
Thus,  men  seek  safety  in  the  greatness,  or  multitude,  or  supposed 
faithfulness,  of  friends  ;  they  seek  by  any  means  to  be  strongly 
underset  this  way,  to  have  many,  and  powerful,  and  trustworthy 
friends.  But  wiser  men,  perceiving  the  unsafety  and  vanity  of 
these  and  all  external  things,  have  cast  about  for  some  higher 
course.  They  see  a  necessity  of  withdrawing  a  man  from  exter- 
nals, which  do  nothing  but  mock  and  deceive  those  most  who 
trust  most  to  them ;  but  they  can  not  tell  whither  to  direct  him. 
The  best  of  them  bring  him  into  himself,  and  think  to  quiet  him 
so,  but  the  truth  is,  he  finds  as  little  to  support  him  there ;  there 
is  nothing  truly  strong  enough  within  him,  to  hold  out  against  the 
many  sorrows  and  fears  which  still  from  without  do  assault  him. 
So  then,  though  it  is  well  done,  to  call  off  a  man  from  outward 
things,  as  moving  sands,  that  he  build  not  on  them,  yet  this  is 
not  enough ;  for  his  own  spirit  is  as  unsettled  a  piece  as  is  in  all 
the  world,  and  must  have  some  higher  strength  than  its  own,  to 
fortify  and  fix  it.  This  is  the  way  that  is  here  taught.  Fear  not 
their  fear,  hut  sanctify  the  Lord  your  God  in  your  hearts :  and 
if  you  can  attain  this  latter,  the  former  will  follow  of  itself. 

APHORISM  XL. 

WORLDLY   TROUBLES  IDOLS. 

Leighton. 
The  too  ardent  love  or  self-willed  desire  of  power,  or  wealth, 
or  credit  in  the  world,  is  (an  Apostle  has  assured  us)  idolatry. 
Now  among  the  words  or  synonymes  for  idols  in  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
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gaage,  there  is  one  that  in  its  piiiAry  sense  signifies  troiddes 
{tegirim)y  other  two  that  signify  terrors  (miphletzeth  and  enim). 
And  so  it  is  certainly.  All  our  idols  prove  so  to  us.  They  fill 
us  with  nothing  but  anguish  and  troubles,  with  cares  and  fears, 
that  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  fit  punishments  of  the  folly, 
out  of  which  they  arise. 

APHORISM  XLL 

ON   THE   RIGHT   TREATMENT   OF   INFIDELS. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

A  regardless  contempt  of  infidel  writings  is  usually  the  fittest 
answer :  Spreta  vHescerent.  But  where  the  holy  profession  of 
Christians  is  likely  to  receive  either  the  main  or  the  indirect  blow, 
and  a  word  of  defence  may  do  any  thing  to  ward  it  off,  there  we 
ought  not  to  spare  to  do  it. 

Christian  prudence  goes  a  great  way  in  the  regulating  of  this. 
Some,  are  not  capable  of  receiving  rational  answers,  especially  in 
divine  things;  they  were  not  only  lost  upon  them,  but  religion 
dishonored  by  the  contest. 

Of  this  sort  are  the  vulgar  railers  at  religion,  the  foul-mouthed 
beiiers  of  the  Christian  faith  and  history.  Impudently  false  and 
slanderous  assertions  can  be  met  only  by  assertions  of  their  impu- 
dent and  slanderous  falsehood :  and  Christians  will  not,  must  not, 
condescend  to  this.  How  can  mere  railing  be  answered  by  them 
who  are  forbidden  to  return  a  railing  answer  ?  Whether,  or  on 
what  provocations,  such  ofienders  may  be  punished  or  coerced  on 
the  score  of  incivility,  and  ill-neighborhood,  and  for  abatement  of 
a  nuisance,  as  in  the  case  of  other  scolds  and  endaiigerers  of  the 
public  peace,  must  be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Even  then  there  is  danger  of  giving  them  importance, 
and  flattering  their  vanity,  by  attracting  attention  to  their  works, 
if  the  punishment  be  slight ;  and  if  severe,  of  spreading  far  and 
wide  their  reputation  as  martyrs,  as  the  smell  of  a  dead  dog  at  a 
distance  is  said  to  change  into  that  of  musk.  Experience  hith- 
erto, seems  to  favor  the  plan  of  treating  these  bites  puantes  and 
enfans  de  Didble,  as  their  four-footed  brethren,  the  skink  and 
squash,  are  treated*  by  American  woodmen,  who  turn  their  backs 

*  "  About  the  end  of  the  same  year,"  (says  Kalm),  "•  another  of  these  an- 
^vta^M  {MephitU  Americana)  crept  into  our  cellar ;  but  did  not  Aiale  th« 
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npon  the  fetid  intrader,  anCPmake  appear  not  to  see  him,  even  at 
the  ooBt  of  sofiering  him  to  regale  on  the  favorite  viand  of  these 
animals,  the  brains  of  a  stray  goose  or  crested  thraso  of  the  dung- 
hill. At  all  events,  it  is  degrading  to  the  majesty,  and  injorious 
to  the  character,  of  religion,  to  make  its  safety  the  plea  for  their 
punishment,  or  at  all  to  connect  the  name  of  Christianity  with 
the  castigation  of  indecencies  that  properly  belong  to  the  beadle, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  which  would  have  equally  deserved  his 
lash,  though  the  religion  of  their  fellow-citizens,  thus  assailed  by 
them,  had  been  that  of  Fo  or  of  Juggernaut. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  answer  every  one  that  inquires 
a  reason,  or  an  account ;  which  supposes  something  receptive  of 
it.  We^  ought  to  judge  ourselves-  engaged  to  give  it,  be  it  an  en- 
emy, if  he  will  hear ;  if  it  gain  him  not,  it  may  in  part  convince 
and  cool  him ;  much  morci^should  it  be  one  who  ingenuously  in- 
quires for  satisfaction,  and  possibly  inclines  to  receive  the  truth, 
but  has  been  prejudiced  by  misrepresentations  of  it. 

APHORISM  XLIL 

PASSION   NO   FRIEND   TO   TRUTH. 

Leighton. 

Truth  needs  not  the  service  of  passion ;  yea,  nothing  so  disserves 
it,  as  passion  when  set  to  serve  it.  The  Spirit  of  truth  is 
withal  the  Spirit  of  meekness.  The  Dove  that  rested  on  that 
great  champion  of  truth,  who  is  The  Truth  itself,  is  from  Him 
derived  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  they  ought  to  seek  the  partici- 
pation of  it.  Imprudence  makes  some  kind  of  Christians  lose 
much  of  their  labor  in  speaking  for  religion,  and  drive  those  fur- 
ther off,  whom  they  would  draw  into  it. 

The  confidence  that  attends  a  Christian's  beHef  makes  the  be- 
liever not  fear  men,  to  whom  he  answers,  but  still  he  fears  his 
God,  for  whom  he  answers,  and  whose  interest  is  chief  in  those 
things  he  speaks  of.     The  soul  that  hatii  the  deepest  sense  of 

smallest  scent,  because  ittoaa  not  disturbed.  A  foolish  old  woman,  however, 
who  perceived  it  at  night,  by  the  shining,  and  thought,  I  suppose,  that  it  would 
set  the  world  on  fire,  killed  it ;  and  at  that  moment  its  stench  began  to  spread/* 
I  recommend  this  anecdote  to  the  consideration  of  sundry  old  women,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  .who,  though  they  do  not- wear  the  appropriate 
garment,  are  worthy  to  sit  in  their  committee-room,  like  Bickerstaff  in  tb« 
Tatler,  uAder  the  canopy  of  their  grandam's  hoop-petticoat. 
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spiritual  things,  and  the  truest  knowledge  of  God,  is  most  afiraid 
to  miscarry  in  speaking  of  Him,  most  tender  and  wary  how  to 
acquit  itself  when  engaged  to  speak  of  and  for  God.* 

APHORISM  XLm. 

ON   THE   CONSCIENCE. 

Leighton. 

It  is  a  iruitless  verhal  dehate,  whether  Conscience  he  a  faculty 
or  a  hahit.  When  all  is  examined,  conscience  will  be  found  to  he 
no  other  than  the  mind  of  a  man,  under  the  notion  of  a  particu- 
lar reference  to  himself  and  his  own  actions. 

COMMENT. 

I 

I  rather  think  that  conscience  is  the  ground  and  antecedent 
of  human  (or  self-)  consciousness,  and  not  any  modification  of  the 
latter.  I  have  selected  the  preceding  e^ract  as  an  exercise  for 
reflection;  and  because  I  think  that  in  too  closely  following 
Thonfas  a  Kempis,  the  Archbishop  has  strayed  from  his  own 
judgment.  The  definition,  for  instance,  seems  to  say  all,  and  in 
fact  says  nothing  ;  for  if  I  asked,  How  do  you  define  the  human 
mind  ?  the  answer  must  at  least  contain,  if  not  consist  of,  the 
-words,  "  a  mind  capable  of  conscience."  For  conscience  is  no 
synonyme  of  consciousness,  nor  any  mere  expression  of  the  same 
as  modified  by  the  particular  object.  On  the  contrary,  a  con- 
sciousness properly  human  (that  is,  self-consciousness),  with  the 
sense  of  moral  responsibility,  pre-supposes  the  conscience  as  its 
antecedent  condition  and  ground. — ^Lastly,  th,e  sentence,  ''  It  is  a 
fruitless  verbal  debate," — ^is  an  assertion  of  the  same  Complexion 
with  the  contemptuous  sneers  at  verbal  criticism  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Bentley.     In  questions  of  philosophy  or  divinity  that 

*  Te  the  same  purpose  are  the  two  following  Bentences  from  ISlary : 
Miam  qua  pro  religione  dicimuSf  cum  grandi  metu  et  discipHna  dieere 
d^>emu8, — ^HihirioB  de  Trinit.    lib.  1. 
Non  relietua  eat  hominum  eloquiia  de  Dei  rebus  cUiua  guam  Dei  eermo, — Ib^ 
The  latter,  however,  must  be  taken  with  certain  qualifications  and  excep- 
tions :  as  when  any  two  or  more  texts  are  in  apparent  contradiction,  and  it 
is  required  to  state  a  truth  that  comprehends  and  reconciles  both,  and  which, 
of  course,  can  not  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  either : — ^for  example,  the 
Filial  subordination  (My  Father  is  greater  than  J),  in  the  equal  Dotty  (My 
Father  and  I  are  one),  ' 
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hjKwe  ooeapied  the  learned  and  been  the  salijeetf  of  many  ffnooei- 
•tve  oontioveraiet,  for  one  instance  of  mere  logomachy  I  could 
bring  ten  inttancefl  of  logodaBdaly^  or  verbal  legetdemain,  which 
have  pevilouily  confirmed  prejudices,  and  withstood  the  advance- 
ment of  truth,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  verbal  debate,  that  is, 
strict  discussion  of  terms.  In  whatever  sense,  however,  the  temi 
Conscience  may  be  used,  the  following  Aphorism  is  equally  true  and 
important.  It  is  worth  noticing,  likewise,  that  Leighton  himself 
in  a  following  page,  tells  us,  that  a  good  conscience  is  the  root  of  a 
good  conversation :  and  then  quotes  finom  St.  Paul  a  text,  J^tus  i.  15, 
in  which  the  Mind  and  the  Conscience  are  expressly  distinguished. 

APHORISM  XLIV. 

THE   LIGHT  OP  KNOWLEDGE   A  MECESSAET    ACCOMPAKIUENT   OF  A 

GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 

Leig^toD. 
.  If  you  would  have  a  good  conscience,  you  must  by  all  means 
have  so  much  light,  so  much  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God,  as 
may  regulate  you,  and  show  you  your  way,  may  teach  you  how 
to  do,  and  speak,  and  think,  as  in  His  presence. 

APHORISM  XLV. 

YET  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  RULE,  THOUGH  ACCOMPANIED  BT  AN 
ENDEAVOR  TO  ACCOHHODATE  OUR  CONDUCT  TO  THIS  RULE,  WILL 
NOT  OF   ITSELF  FORM  A  GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 

LeiglitoD. 
To  set  the  outward  actions  right,  though  with  an  honest  in- 
tention, and  not  so  to  regard  and  find  out  the  inward  disorder 
of  the  heart,  whence  that  in  the  actions  flows,  is  but  to  be  stiU 
putting  the  index  of  a  clock  right  with  your  finger,  while  it  is 
foul  or  out  of  order  within,  which  is  a  continual  business  and 
does  no  good.  Oh  !  but  a  purified  conscience,  a  sou^  renewed 
and  refined  in  its  temper  and  afiections,  will  make  things  go  right 
without,  in  all  the  duties  and  acts  of  our  calling.^ 

APHORISM  XLVL 

THE   DEPTH  OF    THE   CONSCIENCE 

How  deeply  seated  the  Conscience  is  in  the  human  soul,  is  seen 
in  the  efiect  which  sudden  calamities  produce  on  guilty  men,  even 


■^ 
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when  unaided  by  any  determinate  notion  or  fears  of  punishment 
after  death.     The  wretched  criminal,  as  one  rudely  awakened 
from  a  long  sleep,  bewildered  with  the  new  light,  and  half  rec- 
ollecting, half  striving  to  recollect,  a  fearful  something,  he  knows 
not  what,  but  which  he  will  recognize  as  soon  as  he  hears  the 
name,  already  interprets  the  calamities  into  judgments,  executions 
of  a  sentence  passed  by  an  invisible  judge  ;  as  if  the  vast  pyre 
of  the  last  judgment  were  already  kindled  in  •an  unknown  dis- 
tance, and  some  flashes  of  it,  darting  forth  at  intervals  beyond 
the  rest,  were  flying  and  lighting  upon  the  face  of  his  soul.    The  [ 
calamity  may  consist  in  the  loss  of  fortune,  or  character,  or  repu- ! 
tation ;  but  you  hear  no  regrets  from  him.    Remorse  extinguishes  1 
all  regret ;  and  remorse  is  the  implicit  creed  of  the  guilty. 

APHORISM  XLVIL 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

God  hath  suited  every  creature  He  hath  made  with  a  conve- 
nient good  to  which  it  tends,  and  in  the  obtainment  of  which  it 
rests  and  is  satisfied.  Natural  bodies  have  all  their  own  natural 
place,  whither,  if  not  hindered,  they  move  incessantly  till  they 
be  in  it ;  and  they  declare,  by  resting  there,  that  they  are  (as  I 
may  say)  where  they  would  be.  Sensitive  creatures  are  carried 
to  seek  a  sensitive  good,  as  agreeable  to  their  rank  in  being,  and, 
attaining  that,  aim  no  frirther.  Now  in  this  is  the  excellency 
of  man,  that  he  is  made  capable  of  a  communion  with  his  Maker, 
and,  because  capable  of  it,  is  unsatisfied  without  it :  the  soul,  be-  \ 
ing  cut  out  (so  to  speak)  to  that  largeness,  can  not  be  filled  with  j 
less.  Though  he  is  fallen  from  his  right  to  that  good,  and  from 
all  right  desire  of  it,  yet  not  from  a  capacity  of  it,  no,  nor  irom.  a 
necessity  of  it,  for  the  answering  and  filling  of  his  capacity. 

Though  the  heart  once  gone  from  God  turns  continually  fur-1 
ther  away,  from  Him,  and  moves  not  towards  Him  till  it  be  re-  i 
newed,  yet,^  even  in  that  wandering,  it  retains  that  natural  rela- 
tion to  God,  as  its  centre,  that  it  hath  no  true  rest  elsewhere,  nor;  > 
can  by  any  means  find  it.     It  is  made  for  Him,  and  is  therefore 
still  restless  till  it  meet  with  Him. 

It  is  true,  the  natural  man  takes  much  pains  to  quiet  his  heart 
by  other  things,  and  digests  many  vexations  with  hopes  of  con- 
tentment in  the  end  and  accomplishment  of  some  design  he  hath : 
bat  still  the  heart  misgives.     Many  times  he  attains  not  the 
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thing  he  BeekB  ;  but  if  he  do,  yet  he  never  attains  the  satisfactioii 
he  seekB  and  expects  in  it,  but  only  learns  from  that  to  desire 
something  further,  and  still  hunts  on  after  a  fancy,  drives  his  own 
shadow  before  him,  and  never  overtakes  it ;  and  if  he  did,  yet  it 
is  but  a  shadow.  And  so,  in  running  from  God,  besides  the  sad 
end,  he  carries  an  interwoven  punishment  with  his  sin,  the  natu- 
ral disquiet  and  vexation  of  his  spirit,  fluttering  to  and  fro,  and 
finding  no  restfbr  the  sole  of  his  foot :  the  waters  of  inconstancy 
and  vanity  covering  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 

These  things  are  too  gross  and  heavy.  The  soul,  the  immortal 
soul,  descended  firom  heaven,  must  either  be  more  happy  or  re- 
main miserable.  The  highest,  the  uncreated  Spirit,  is  the  proper 
good,  the  Father  of  spirits,  that  pure  and  full  Good  which  raises 
the  soul  above  itself;  whereas  all  other  things  draw  it  down  be- 
'  low  itself.     So,  then,  it  is  never  well  with  the  soul,  but  when  it 

.^  is  near  unto  God,  yea,  in  its  union  with  Him,  married  to  Hiir^  ; 
mismatching  itself  elsewhere  it  hath  never  any  thing  but  shame 
and  sorrow.  All  that  forsake  Thee  shaU  be  ashamed,  says  the 
Prophet  Jer,  xvii.  13  ;  and  the  Psalmist,  They  that  are  far  off 
from  Thee  shall  perish,  PsaL  Ixxiii.  27.  And  this  is  indeed 
our  natural  miserable  condition,  and  it  is  often  expressed  this 
yray,  by  estrangedness  and  distance  from  God. 

The  same  sentiments  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Pagan 
philosophers  and  moralists.  Well  then  may  they  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  reflection  in  our  days.  And  well  may  the  pious  Deist,  if 
such  a  character  now  exists,  reflect  that  Ch ri sti ani ty. AloncLJaBth 
teaches  the  way,  and  provides  the  means,  of  fulfilling  the  obscure 

,  promises  of  this  great  instinct  for  all  men,  which  the  philosophy 
of  boldest  pretensions  confined  to  the  sacred  few. 

APHORISM  XLVra. 

A    GONTEACTED    SPHEILE,     OR    WHAT    IS    CALLED    RETIRING    FROM 
THE    BUSINESS   OF    THE   WORLD,   NO    SECURITY  FROM   THE    SPIRIT 
f       OF   THE   WORLD. 

Leighton. 
The  heart  may  be  engaged  in  a  little  business  as  much,  if  thou 
watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  great  aflairs.  A  man  may  drown 
in  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great  river,  if  he  be  down 
and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  put  his  head  under  water.  Some 
care  thou  must  have,  that  thou  mayest  not  care.     Those  things 
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Ihat  are  thorns  indeed,  thou  must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep 
out  thofie  temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want 
that  waits  on  it ;  but  let  them  be  the  hedge  :  sufier  them  not 
to  grow  within  the  garden. 

APHORISM  XLIX. 

ON   CHURCH-GOING,    AS   A   PART   OF    RELIGIOlTS   MORALITY,    WHEN 
NOT   IN   REFERENCE    TO   A   SPIRITUAL    RELIGION. 

LeightoxL 
It  is  a  strange  folly  in  multitudes  of  us,  to  set  ourselves  no 
mark,  to  propound  no  end  in  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel.  The 
merchant  sails  not  merely  that  he  may  sail,  but  for  traffic,  and 
traffics  that  he  may  be  rich.  The  husbandman  plows  not  merely 
to  keep  himself  busy,  with  no  further  end,  but  plows  that  he  may 
sow,  and  sows  that  he  may  reap  with  advantage.  And  shall  we 
do  the  most  excellent  and  fruitful  work  fruitlessly — ^hear,  only  to 
hear,  and  look  no  further  ?  This  is  indeed  a  great  vanity  and  a 
great  misery,  to  lose  that  labor,  and  gain  nothing  by  it,  which, 
duly  used,  would  be  of  all  others  most  advantageous  and  gainful ; 
and  yet  all  meetings  are  full  of  this  ! 

APHORISM  L. 

ON   THE   HOPES  AND   SELF-SATISFACTION  QF  A  RELIGIOUS  MORALIST, 

INDEPENDENT   OF   A   SPIRITUAL   FAITH ON  WHAT   ARE    THEY 

GROUNDED  ? 

Leighton. 

There  have  been  great  disputes  one  way  or  another,  about  the 
merit  of  good  works ;  but  I  truly  think  they  who  have  laboriously 
engaged  in  them  have  been  very  idly,  though  very  eagerly,  em- 
ployed about  nothing,  since  the  more  sober  of  the  Schoolmen 
themselves  acknowledge  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  meriting 
from  the  blessed  God,  in  the  human,  or,  to  speak  more  accurate- 
ly, in  any  created  nature  whatsoever ;  nay  so  far  from  any  possi- 
bility of  merit,  there  can  be  no  room  for  reward  any  otherwise 
than  of  the  sovereign  pleasure  and  gracious  kindness  of  God  ;  and 
the  more  ancient  writers,  when  they  use  the  word  merit,  mean 
nothing  by  it  but  a  certain  correlate  to  that  reward  which  God 
both  promises  and  bestows  of  mere  grace  and  benignity.  Other- 
wise, in  order  to  ooustitute  what  is  properly  called  merit,  many 
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things  must  concur,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  will  presume  to 
attribute  to  human  works,  though  ever  so  excellent ;  particularly, 
that  the  thing  done  must  not  previously  be  matter  of  debt,  and 
that  it  be  entire,  or  our  own  act,  unassisted  by  foreign  aid  ;  ^it 
must  also  be  perfectly  good,  and  it  must  bear  an  adequate  pro- 
portion to  thd  reward  claimed  in  consequence  of  it.  If  all  these 
things  do  not  concur,  the  act  can  not  possibly  amount  to  merit. 
Whereas  I  think  no  one  will  venture  to  assert,  that  any  one  of 
these  can  take  place  in  any  human  action  whatever.  But  why 
hould  I  enlarge  here,  when  one  single  circumstance  overthrows 
all  those  titles  ?  The  most  righteous  of  mankind  would  not  be 
able  to  stand,  if  his  works  were  weighed  in  the  balance  of  strict 
justice;  how  much  less  then  could  they  deserve  that  immense 
glory  which  is  now  in  question !  Nor  is  this  to  be  denied  only 
concerning  the  unbeliever  and  the  sinner,  but  concerning  the 
righteous  and  pious  believer,  who  is  not  only  free  from  all  the 
guilt  of  his  former  impenitence  and  rebellion,  but  endowed  with 
the  gifl  of  the  Spirit.  For  the  tinieis  come  thatjudgmefU  must 
begin  at  the  house  of  God;  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what 
shaU  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  God  ?  And 
if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and 
the  sinner  appear?  1  Peter  iv.  17,  18.  The  Apostle's  interro- 
gation expresses  the  most  vehement  negation,  and  signifies  that 
no  mortal,  in  whatever  degree  he  is  placed,  if  he  be  called  to  the 
strict  examination  of  divine  justice,  without  daily  and  repeated 
forgiveness,  could  be  able  to  keep  his  standing,  and  much  less 
could  he  arise  to  that  glorious  height.  '  That  merit,'  says  Ber- 
nard,  'on  wluch  my  hope  reUes,^conBi8ta  in  these  three  things; 
the  love  of  adoption,  the  truth  of  the  promise,  and  the  power  of 
its  performance.'  This  is  the  three-fold  cord  which  can  not  be 
broken. 

COMMENT. 

Often  have  I  heard  it  said  by  advocates  for  the  Socinian 
scheme— True !  we  are  all  sinners  ;  but  even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
,  ment  God  has  promised  forgiveness  on  repentance.  One  of  the 
Fathers  (I  forget  which)  supplies  the  retort — True !  God  has 
promised  pardon  dn  penitence  ;  but  has  he  promised  penitence  on 
sin  ? — ^He  that  repenteth  shall  be  forgiven  ;  but  where  is  it  said, 
He  that  sinneth  shall  repent  ?     But  repentance,  perhaps,  the  re- 
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pentance  required  in  Scripture,  the  passing  into  a  new  and  con- 
trary principle  of  action,  this  metanoia,  is  in  the  sinner's  own 
power  ?  at  his  own  liking  ?     He  has  but  to  open  his.  eyes  to  the  i 
sin,  and  the  tears  are  close  at  hand  to  wash  it  away  ? — ^Verily,  j 
the  tenet  of  Transubstantiation  is  scarcely  at  greater  variance  , 
with  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  or  borders  ' 
more  closely  on  a  contradiction  in  terms,  than  this  volunteer  ' 
transmentation,  this  self-change;  as  the  easy  means  of  self-salva- 
tion !     But  the  reflections  of  our  evangelical  Author  on  this  sub- 
ject will  appropriately  commence  the  Aphorisms  relating  -  to 
Spiritual  Eeligion. 


ELEMENTS  OP  EELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY. 

PRELIMINARY  TO  TEDS  APHORISMS  ON 
SPIRITUAL  RELIGION. 

Philip  saith  unto  him :  Zord,  show  tu  the  Father,  and  it  tuffieeth  im.  Jetm 
wxith  unto  him.  He  that  hath  teen  fne  hath  seen  the  Father :  and  how  eayeet 
thou  then.  Show  ue  the  Father  f  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  inmef  And  I  will  pray  the  Father  and  he  shall 
ffive  you  another  Comforter,  eeen  the  Spirit  of  TrtUh :  whom  the  world  can- 
not receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knowith  him.  But  ye  know 
him,  for  he  dwelUth  with  you  and  shall  be  in  you.  And  in  that  day  ye  shall 
know  that  J  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me  and  Tin  you,  John  xiy.  8,  9, 
10, 16, 17,  20. 

PRELIMINARY. 

If  there  be  aught  spiritual  in  man,  the  Will  musf  be  such. 

If  there  be  a  Will,  there  mu9t  be  a  spirituality  in  man. 

I  suppose  both  positions  granted.  The  Reader  admits  the 
reality  of  the  power,  agency,  or  mode  of  being  expressed  in  the 
term.  Spirit ;  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  Will.  He  sees  clearly 
that  the  idea  of  the  former  is  necessary  to  the  conceivability  of 
the  latter  ;  and  that,  vice  versa,  in  asserting  the  fact  of  the  latter 
he  presumes  and  instances  the  truth  of  the  former ; — -just  as  in 
our  common  and  received  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
being  of  imponderalde  matter  is  assumed  to  render  the  lode-stone 
intelligible,  and  the  fact  of  the  lode-stone  adduced  to  prove  the 
roaUty  of  imponderable  matter. 

In  short,  I  suppose  the  Reader,  whom  I  now  invite  to  the  third 
and  last  division  of  this  Work,  already  disposed  to  reject  for  him- 
self and  his  human  brethren  the  insidious   title  of  '*  Nature's 
noblest  animal,"  or  to  retort  it  as  the  unconscious  irony  of  the. 
Epicurean  poet  on  the  animalizing  tendency  of  his  own  philoao- 
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phy.  I  suppose  him  conyinced,  that  there  is  more  in  man  than 
can  he  rationally  referred  to  the  life  of  nature  and  the  mechanism 
of  organization ;  that  he  has  a  will  not  included  in  this  mechan- 
ifim ;  and  that  the  will  is  in  an  especial  and  pre-eminent  sense 
the  spiritual  part  of  our  humanity. 

Unless,  then,  we  haye  some  distinct  notion  of  the  Will,  and 
«ome  acquaintance  with  the  preyalent  errors  respecting  the  same, 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  spiritual  religion  is  scarcely  possihla ; 
and  our  reflections^  on  the  particular  truths  and  eyidences  of  a 
spiritual  state  will  remain  ohscure,  perplexed,  and  imsafe.  To 
place  my  Reader  on  this  requisite  yantage-ground,  is  the  purpose 
of  the  following  exposition. 

We  haye  hegun,  as  in  geometry,  with  defining  our  terms ;  and 
we  proceed,  Hke  the  geometricians,  with  stating  our  postulates ; 
the  difierence  being,  that  the  postulates  of  geometry  no  man  can 
deny,  those  of  moral  science  as  such  as  no  good  man  will  deny. 
For  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  disclaim  our  nature  as  sentient 
beings  ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  disclaim  our  nature  as  moral 
beings.  It  is  possible — (barely  possible,  I  admit) — ^that  a  man 
may  haye  remained  ignorant  or  unconscious  of  the  moral  law 
within  him  ;  and  a  man  need  only  persist^  in  disobeying  the  law 
of  conscience  to  make  it  possible  for  hix^self  to  deny  its  existence, 
or  to  reject  and  repel  it  as  a  phantom  of  superstition.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  Creed  i^^uld  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  morality 
as  the  muliplication  table. 

This  then  is  the  distinction  of  moral  philosophy — not  that  I 
begin  with  one  or  more  assumptions ;  for  this  is  common  to  all 
science ;  but — ^that  I  assume  a  something,  the  proof  of  which  no 
man  can  giye  to  another,  yet  eyery  man  may  find  for  himself 
If  any  man  assert  that  he  can  not  find  it,  I  am  bound  to  disbe- 
lieye  him.  I  can  not  do  otherwise  without  unsettling  the  yery 
foundations  of  my  own  moral  nature.  For  I  either  find  it  as  an 
essential  of  the  himianity  common  to  him  and  me  :  or  I  haye  not 
found  it  at  all,  except  as  a  hypochondriast  finds  glass  legs.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  will  not  find  it,  he  excommunicates  himself 
He  forfeits  his  personal  rights,  and  becomes  a  thing :  that  is,  one 
who  may  rightfully  be  employed  or  used,  as*  means  to  an  end. 
against  his  will,  and  without  regard  to  his  interest. 

*  On  this  principle  alone  is  it  poBftible  to  justify  capital  or  ignominious 
jjunubmeats,  or  indeed  any  pumBhmeDt  not  having  the  reformation  of  the 
VOL.  L  I 
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All  tke  significant  objections  of  the  Materialist  and  Nece8Bit»* 
rian  are  contained  in  the  term,  Morality,  all  the  objections  of  the 
Infidel  in  the  term,  Eeligion.  The  very  terms,  I  say,  imply  a 
something  granted,  which  the  objection  supposes  not  -granted. 
The  term  presumes  what  the  objection,  denies,  and  in  denying 
presumes  the  contrary.  For  it  is  most  important  to  observe,  that 
the  reasoners  on  both  sides  commence  by  taking  something  for 
granted,  our  assent  to  which  they  ask  or  demand  :  that  is,  both 
set  ofi*  with  an  assumption  in  the  form  of  a  postulate.  But  the 
Epicurean  assumes  what  according  to  himself  he  neither  is  nor 
can  be  under  any  obligation  to  assume,  and  demands  what  he  can 
have  no  right  to  demand :  for  he  denies  the  reality  of  all  moral 
obligation,  the  existence  of  any  right.  If  he  use  the  words,  right 
and  obligation,  he  does  it  deceptively,  and  means  only  power  and 
>  compulsion.  To  overthrow  the  faith  in  aught  higher  or  other 
than  nature  and  physical  necessity,  is  the  very  purpose  of  his 
argument.  He  desires  you  only  to  take  for  granted,  that  all 
reality  is  included  in  nature,  and  he  may  then  safely  defy  you  to 
ward  ofi*  his  conclusion — that  nothing  is  excluded ! 

But  as  he  can  not  morally  demand,  neither  can  he  rationally 
expect,  your  assent  to  this  premiss  :  for  he  can  not  be  ignorant, 
that  the  best  and  greatest  of  men  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  contrary  ;  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  have  believed  in  the  contrary ; 
and  that  there  is  not  a  language  on  earth,  in  which  he  could 
argue,  for  ten  minutes,  in  support  of  his  scheme,  without  sliding 
into  words  and  phrases  that  imply  the  contrary.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Arabic  has  a  thousand  names  for  a  lion ;  but  this 
would  be  a  trifle  compared  with  the  number  of  superfluous  words 
and  useless  synon3rmes  that  would  be  found  in  an  index  expurga- 
tortus  of  any  European  dictionary,  constructed  on  the  prindplea 
of  a  consistent  and  strictly  consequential  Materialism. 

criminal  as  one  of  its  objects.  Sach  ponishments,  like  those  inflicted  on 
suicides,  must  be  regarded  as  posthumous:  the  wilful  extinction  of  the 
moral  and  personal  life  beinj^,  for  the  purposes  of  punitive  justice,  equiva- 
lent to  a  wilful  destruction  of  the  natural  life.  If  the  speech  of  Judge  Bar- 
net  to  the  horse-stealer,-~(Tou  are  not  hanged  for  stealing  a  horse ;  but,  that 
horses  may  not  be  stolen)— can  be  vindicated  to  all,  it  must  be  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  not  on  the  all-unsettling  sdheme  of  expedience,  Xirhich  is  tlie 
anarchy  of  morals^ 
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The  Christian  likewise  gToimds  his  philosophy  on  assertions  ;    ' 
bat  with  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  making  them--namely,  that  # 
he  ought  so  to  do.     He  asserts  what  he  can  neither  prove,  n(H* 
aecount  for,  nor  himself  comprehend ;  but  with  the  strongest  in- 
ducements, that  of  understanding  thereby  whatever  else  it  most 
concerns  him  to  understand  aright.     And  yet  his  assertions  have*) 
nothing  in  them  of  theory  or  hypothesis ;  but  are  in  immediate , 
reference  to  three  ultimate  facts ;  namely,  the  reality  of  the  law 
of  CONSCIENCE  ;  the  existence  of  a  responsible  will,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  that  law  ;  and  lastly,  the  existence  of  evil— of  evil  es-  \j 
sentially  such,  not  by  accident  of  outward  circumstances,  not  de 
rived  from  its  physical  consequences,  nor  from  any  cause  out  of . 
itself     The  first  is  a  fact  of  consciousness  ;  the  second  a  fact  of 
reason  necessarily  concluded  from  the  first ;  and  the  third  a  fact 
of  history  interpreted  by  both.  " 

Omnia  eoceunt  in  mysteriumt  says  a  Schoolman;  that  is, 
There  is  nothing,  the  absolute  ground  of  which  is  not  a  mystery. 
The  contrary  were  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms-:  for  how  can 
that,  which  is  to  explain  all  things,  be  susceptible  of  an  explana- 
tion ?  It  would  be  to  suppose  the  same  thing  first  and  second 
at  the  same  time.  * 

If  I  rested  here,  I  should  merely  have  placed  my  creed  in  ' 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  thei  Necessitarians,  who  assume — (for  . 
observe,  both  parties  begin  in  an  assumption  and  can  not  do  . 
otherwise) — ^that  motives  act  on  the  will,  as  bodies  act  on  bodies ; . 
and  that  whether  mind  and  matter  are  essentially  the  same,  or 
essentially  different,  they  are  both  alike  under  one  and  the  same 
law  of  compulsory  causation.     But  this  is  far  from  exhausting 
my  intention.     I  mean  at  the  same  time  to  oppose  the  disciples    • 
of  Sha^fiahu£y.and  those  who,  substituting  one  faith  for  another, 
have  been  well  called  the  pious  Deists  of  the  last  century,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  infidels  of  the  present  age, 
who  persuade  themselves — (for  the  thing  itself  is  not  possible) 
— that  they  reject  all  faith.     I  declare  my  dissent  from  these  too, 
because  they  imposed  upon  themselves  an  idea  for  a  fact :  a 
most  sublime  idea  indeed,  and  so  necessary  to  human  nature, 
that  without  it  no  virtue  is  conceivable  ;  but  still  an  idea.     In 
contradiction  to  their  splendid  but  delusory  tenets,  I  profess  a 
deep  conviction  that  man  was  and  is  a  faUen  creature,  not  by 
accidents  of  bodily  constitution  or  any  other  cause,  which  human 
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wiBdom  in  a  couxse  of  ages  might  be  supposed  capable  of  remoT* 
ing ;  but  as  diseased  in  his  will,  in  that  will  which  is  the  true 
and  only  strict  synonyme  of  the  word,  I,  or  the  intelligent  Self. 
Thus  at  each  of  these  two  opposite  roads  (the  philosophy  of 
Hobbes  and  that  of  Shaftesbury),  I  have  placed  a  directing  post, 
informing  my  fellow*trave11ers,  that  on  neither  of  these  roads  can 
they  see  the  truths  to  which  I  would  direct  their  attention. 

But  the  place  of  starting  was  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads, 
and  one  only  was  the  right  road.  I  proceed  therefore  to  preclude 
the  opinion  of  those  likewise,  who  indeed  agree  with  me  as  to 
the  moral  responsibility  of  man  in  opposition  to  Hobbes  and  the 
anti-moralists,  and  that  he  is  a  fallen  creature,  essentially  dis- 
eased, in  opposition  to  Shaftesbury  and  the  misinterpreters  of 
Plato;  but  who  difier  from  me. in  exaggerating  the  diseased 
weakness  of  the  will  into  an  absolute  privation  of  all  freedom, 
thereby  making  moral  responsibility,  not  a  mystery  above  com- 
prehension, but  a  direct  contradiction,  of  which  we  do  distinctly 
comprehend  tffe  absurdity.  Among  the  consequences  of  this 
doctrine,  is  that  direfrd  one  of  swallowing  up  aU  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  one  attribute  of  infinite  power,  and 
thence  deducing  that  things  are  good  and  wise  because  tbey  were 
created,  and  not  created  through  wisdom  and  goodness.  Thence 
too  the  awful  attribute  of  justice  is  explained  away  into  a  mere 
right  of  absolute  property ;  the  sacred  distinction  between  things 
and  persons  is  erased  ;  and  the  selection  of  persons  for  virtue  and 
vice  in  this  life,  and  for  eternal  happiness  or  misery  in  the  next, 
is  represented  as  the  result  of  a  mere  will,  acting  in  the  blind- 
ness and  solitude  of  its  own  infinity.  The  title  of  a  work  writ- 
ten by  the  great  and  pious  Boyle  is,  "  Of  the  awe  which  the 
human  mind  owes  to  the  Supreme  Reason.''  This,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  these  gloomy  doctors,  must  be  translated  into — "  The 
horror,  which  a  being  capable  of  eternal  pleasure  or  pain  is  com- 
pelled to  feel  at  the  idea  of  an  Infinite  Power,  about  to  inflict 
the  latter  on  an  immense  majority  of  human  souls,  without  any 
power  on  their  part  either  to  prevent  it  or  the  actions  which  aire 
(not  indeed  its  causes  but)  its  assigned  signals,  and  preceding 
links  of  the  same  iron  chain  '" 

Against  these  tenets  I  maintain,  that  a  will  conceived  separ- 
ately from  intelligence  is  a  nonentity,  and  a  mere  phantasm  of 
abstraction ;  and  that  a  will,  the  state  of  which  does  in  no  sense 
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originate  in  its  own  act,  is  an  absolute  contradiction.     It  might  i 
be  an  instinct,  an  impulse,  a  plastic  power,  and,  if  accompanied  I 
with  consciousness,  a  desire  ;  but  a  will  it  could  not  be.     And 
this  every  human  being  knows  with  equal  clearness,  though 
different  minds  may  reflect  on  it  with  difTerent  degrees  of  distinct 
ness  ;  for  who  would  not  smile  at  the  notion  of  a  rose  willing  to 
put  forth  its  buds  and  expand  them  into  flowers  ?     That  such  a 
phrase  would  be  deemed  a  poetic  license  proves  the  diflercnce  in 
the  things  :  for  all  metaphors  are  grounded  on  an  apparent  like- 
ness of  things  essentially  diflerent.     I  utterly  disclaim  the  notion,  - 
that  any  human  intelligence,  with  whatever   power  it  might , 
manifest  itself,  is  alone  adequate  to  the  oflice  of  restoring  health  , 
to  the  will :.  but  at  the  same  time  I  deem  it  impious  and  absujri  ' 
to  hold  that  the  Creator  would  have  given  us  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son, or  that  the  Redeemer  would  in  so  many  varied  forms  of  argu- 
ment and  persuasion  have  appealed  to  it,  if  it  had  been  either 
totally  useless   or  wholly  impotent.     Lastly,  I  And   all  these 
several  truths  reconciled  and  united  in  the  belief,  that  the  imper- ' 
feet  human  understanding  can  be  eflectually  exerted  only  in  sub- 
ordination to,  and  in  a  dependent  alliance  with,  the  means  and 
aidances  supplied  by  the  All-perfect  and  Supreme  Reason ;  but 
that  under  these  conditions  it  is  not  only  an  admissible,  but  a 
necessary  instrument  of  bettering  both  ourselves  and  others. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  our  reflections  on  the  Spirit  of  Religion. 
The  first  three  or  four  Aphorisms  I  have  selected  fi:om  the  theo- 
logical woxks  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  a  contemporary  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  and,  like  him,  held  in  suspicion  by  the  Calvinists  of  that 
time  as  a  Latitudinarian  and  Platonizing  divine,  ahd  who  proba- 
bly, like  him,  would  have  been  arraigned  as  a  Calvinist  by  the 
Latitudinarians  (I  can  not  say,  Platonists)  of  this  day,  had  the 
suspicion  been  equally  groundless.  One  or  two  I  have  ventured 
to  add  fi:om  my  own  reflections.  The  purpose,  however,  is  the 
same  in  all — ^that  of  declaring,  in  the  first  place,  what  spiritual 
religion  is  not,  what  is  not  a  religious  spirit,  and  what  are  not  to 
•be  deemed  influences  of  the  Spirit.  If  after  these  disclaimers  I 
shall  without  proof  be  charged  by  any  with  renewing  or  favoring 
the  errors  of  the  Familists,  Vanists,  Seekers,  Behmenists,  or  by 
whatever  other  names  Church  history  records  the  poor  bewildered 
enthusiasts,  who  in  the  swarming  time  of  our  Republic,  turned 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel  into  allegories,  and  superseded  the  written 
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ordinances  of  Christ  by  a  pretended  teaching  and  sensible  presence 
of  the  Spirit,  I  appeal  against  them  to  their  own  consciences  as 
wilful  slanderers.  But  if  with  proof,  I  have  in  these  Aphorisms 
signed  and  .ealed  my  own  condemnation. 

^'  These  things  I  could  not  forbear  to  write.  For  the  light 
within  me,  that  is,  my  reason  and  conscience,  does  assure  mc,  that 
the  ancient  and  Apostolic  faith,  according  to  the  historical  mean- 
ing thereof,  and  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Creed,  is  solid  and  true : 
and  that  Familism*  in  its  fairest  form  and  under  whatever  dis- 
guise, is  a  smooth  tale  to  seduce  the  simple  from  their  allegiance 
to  Christ." 

Henry  MosE.f 

*  The  Family  of  Love,  a  sect  founded  by  Henry  Kicholas  in  HoUa^d  in 

f  Myit.  of  GK>dlineBB,  tl — Ed, 
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And  here  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  observe,  that  what  the  eldest  Greek 
phUo^phy  entitled  the  Reason  (N0T2)  and  ideas,  the  philoeophio  Apos- 
tle names  the  Spirit  and  trutJu  spiritually  discerned :  while  to  those  who, 
in  the*  pride  of  learning  or  in  the  overweening  meanness  of  modern  meta- 
physics, deerj  the  doetrine  of  the  Spirit  in  man  and  its  possible  commu- 
nion with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  vulgar  enthusiasm,  I  submit  the  following 
aentences  from  a  Pagan  philosopher,  a  nobleman  and  a  minister  of  state — 
**  Ita  dieo,  LucUiy  saeer  intra  nos  Spiritus  sedet,  malomm  b&normnque  no9- 
iramm  obnervator  et  euttos.  Mie  prout  a  nobis  traetaius  est,  ita  nos  ipse 
traetat*    Bonus  nir  sine  Deo  nemo  est,**    Ssneoa.    Epist  zli 


^  •  »■ 


APHORISM  L 

H.  More. 

Every  one  is  to  give  a  reason  of  his  faith;  but  priests  and 
ministeis  more  punctually  than  any,  their  province  being  to  make 
good  every  sentence  of  the  Bible  to  a  rational  inquirer  into  the 
truth  of  these  oracles.  Enthusiasts  find  it  an  easy  thing  to  heat 
the  fiuicies  of  unlearned  and  unreflecting  hearers ;  but  when  a 
sober  man  would  be  satisfied  of  the  grounds  from  whtoce  they 
speak,  he  shall  not  have  one  syllable  or  the  least  tittle  of  a  perti- 
nent answer.  Only  they  will  talk  big  of  the  Spirit,  and  inveigh 
against  reason  with  bitter  reproach,es,  calling  it  carnal  or  fleshly, 
though  it  be  indeed  no  soft  flesh,  but  enduring  and  peneti«nt  steel, 
even  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  such  as  pierces  to  the  heatt. 

APHORISM  n 

H.Mbre. 

There  are  two  very  bad  things  in  this  resolving  of  men's  faith 
and  practice  into  the  immediate  suggestion  of  a  Spirit  not  acting 
on  our  understandings,  or  rather  into  the  illumination  of  such  a 
Spirit  as  they  can  give  no  account  of,  such  as  does  not  enlighten 
their  reason  or  enable  them  to  render  their  doctrine  intelligible 
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to  others.  Fint,  it  defacoB  and  makoB  useleGB  that  part  of  the 
image  of  Godin  jig^wlach^we  call  reaBon :  and  secondly,  it  takes 
away  that  advantage,  which  raises  Christianity  ahove  all  other 
religions,  that  she  dares  appeal  to  so  solid  a  faculty. 

APHORISM  ni 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  charter  and  the  Christian  eonsti- 
tuti(m,  that  its  author  and  head  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  essential 
Beason  as  well  as  ahsolute  and  incomprehensible  Will.  lake  a 
just  monarch,  he  refers  even  his  own  causes  to  the  judgment  of 
his  high  courts. — ^He  has  his  Eang's  Bench  in  the  reason,  his 
Court  of  Equity  in  the  conscience ;  that  the  representative  of  his 
majesty  and  universal  justice,  this  the  nearest  to  the  king's  heart, 
and  the  dispenser  of  his  particular  decrees.  He  has  likewise  his 
Court  of  Common  Fleas  hi  the  understanding,  his  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  the  prudence.  The  laws  are  his  laws.  And  though 
by  signs  and  miracles  he  has  mercifully  condescended  to  interline 
here  and  there  with  his  own  hand  the  great  statute-book,  which 
he  had  dictated  to  his  antanueTtsis,  Nature ;  yet  has  he  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  forbid  our  receiving  as  the  king's  mandates 
aught  that  is  not  stamped  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Conscience, 
and  countersigned  by  the  Reason. 

APHORISM  IV. 

ON  AN  UNLEABNED  MINISTRT,  UNDER  PBETENCB  OF  A  GALL  OF   THB 
SPIRIT,  AND  mWARD  GRACES  ^UFERSEDINO  OUTWARD  HELPS. 

H.  More. 
.  Tell  me,  ye  high-flown  perfectionists,  ye  boasters  of  the  light 
within  you,  could  the  highest  perfection  of  your  ij:iward  light  ever 
show  to  you  the  history  of  past  ages,  the  state  of  the  world  at 
present,  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  tongues,  without  books  or 
teachers  ?  How  then  can  you  understand  the  pravidence  of  God, 
or  the  age,  the  purpose,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  or  distinguish 
such  as  have  been  iidfiUed  from  those  to  the  fulfilment  of  which 
we  are  to  look  forward  ?  How  can  you  judge  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity and  uncorruptedness  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  other  sa* 
cred  Scriptures?  And  how,  without  this  knowledge,  can  you 
support  the  truth  of  Christianity  ?     How  can  you  either  have,  or 
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give  a  reasQlLfoLJ^^  ^^^^^  which  you  profess  ?  (This  light  within^T 
that  loves  darkness,  and  would  exclude  those  excellent  gifts  of 
Grod  to  mankind,  knowledge  and  understanding,  what  is  it  but  a 
sullen  self-sufficiency  within  you,  engendering  contempt  of  supe- 
riors, pride  and  a  spirit  of  division,  and  inducing  you  to  reject  for 
yourselves,  and  to  undervalue  in  others,  the  helps  without,  which 
the  grace  of  God  has  provided  and  appointed  for  his  Churchy- 
nay,  to  make  them  grounds  or  pretexts  of  your  dislike  or  suspi^ 
cion  of  Christ's  ministers  who  have  fruitfully  availed  themselves 
of  the  helps  afibrded  them  ? 

APHORISM  V. 

H  More. 

There  are  wanderers,  whom  neither  pride  nor  a  perverse  hu-^ 
mor  have  led  astray ;  and  whose  condition  is  such,  that  I  think 
few  more  worthy  of  a  man's  best  directions.  For  the  more  im- 
perious sects  having  put  such  unhandsome  vizards  on  Christian- 
ity, and  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  having  been  everywhere 
so  sophisticated  by  the  humors  and  inventions  of  men,  it  has 
driven  these  anxious  melancholists  to  seek  for  a  teacher  that  can 
not  deceive,  the  voice  of  the  eternal  Word  within  them  ;  to  which 
if  they  be  faithful,  they  assure  themselves  it  will  be  faithful  to 
them  in  return.  Nor  would  this  be  a  groundless  presumption,  if' 
they  had  sought  this  voice  in  the  reason  and  the  conscience,  with 
the  Scripture  articulating  the  same,  instead  of  giving  heed  to  their 
fancy  and  mistaking  bodily  disturbances,  and  the  vapors  resulting 
therefirom,  for  inspiration  and  the  teaching  of  ^he  Spirit. 

APHORISM  VL 

Hacket. 

When  every  man  is  his  own  end,  all  things  will  come  to  a  bad 

end.     Blessed  were  those  days,  when  every  man  thought  himself 

rich  and  fortunate  by  the  good  success  of  the  public  wealth  and 

glory.     We  want  public  souls,  we  want  them.     I  speak  it  with 

compassion :  there  is  no  sin  and  abuse  in  the  world  that  afiects 

my  thought  so  much.     Every  man  thinks,  that  he  is  a  whole 

commonwealth  in  his  private  family.     Omnes  qua  sua  sunt  qum- 

runt.     All  seek  their  own. 
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COMMENT.  ^ 

Selfishness  is  common  to  all  ages  and  countries.  In  all  ages 
self-seeking  is  the  role,  and  self-sacrifice  the  exception.  But  if  to 
seek  our  private  advantage  in  harmony  with,  and  by  the  further- 
ance of,  the  public,  prosperity,  and  to  derive  a  portion  of  our  hap- 
piness from  sympathy  with  the  prosperity  of  our  fellow-men — ^if 
this  be  public  spirit,  it  'would  be  morose  and  querulous  to  pretend 
that  there  is  any  want  of  it  in  this  country  and  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  Contrary,  the  number  of  *'  public  souls"  and  the 
general  readiness  to  contribute  to  the  public  good,  in  science  and 
in  religion,  in  patriotism  and  in  philanthropy,  stand  prominent* 
among  the  characteristics  of  this  and  the  preceding  generation. 
The  habit  of  referring  actions  and  opinions  to  fixed  laws ;  convic- 
tions rooted  in  principles ;  thought,  insight,  system ; — ^these,  had 
the  good  Bishop  lived  in  our  times,  would  have  been  his  deside- 
rata, and  the  thence  of  his  complaints.  "  We  want  thinking 
souls,  we  want  them." 

This  and  the  three  preceding  extracts  wiU  suffice  as  precau- 
tionary Aphorisms.  And  here,  again,  the  Reader  may  exemplify 
the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  firom  the  habit  of  tracing  the 
proper  meaning  and  history  of  words.  We  need  only  recollect  the 
common  and  idiomatic  phrases  in  which  the  word  **  spirit"  occurs 
in  a  physical  or  material  sense  (as,  fruit  has  lost  its  spirit  and 
flavor),  to  be  convinced  that  its  property  is  to  improve,  eidiven, 
actuate  some  other  thing,  not  constitute  a  thing  in  its  own  name. 

*  The  very  marked,  positive  as  well  as  oomparatiye,  magnitude  and 
prominence  of  the  bump,  entitled  beneyolenoe  (see  Spurzheim's  map  of  the 
human  skull)  on  the  head  of  £he  late  Mr.  John  Thurtel,  has  wofully  unset- 
tled the  faith  of  many  ardent  phrenologists,  and  strengthened  the  previous 
doubts  of  a  still  greater  number  into  utter  disbelie€  On  my  mind  this  &ct 
(for  a  &ct  it  is)  produced  the  directly  contrary  e£fect ;  and  inclined^ me  to 
suspect,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  Spi^^lEheim- 
lan  scheme..  Whether  future  craniologists  may  not  see  cause  to  new-name 
this  and  one  or  two  other  of  these  convex  gnomons,  is  quite  a  different  ques- 
tion. At  present,  and  according  to  the  present  use  of  words,  any  such 
change  would  be  premature :  and  we  must  be  content  to  say,  that  Mr.  Thur- 
tel's  benevolence  was  insufficiently  modified  by  the  unprotrusive  and'unin- 
dicated  convolutes  of  the  brain,  that  secrete  honesty  and  common  sense. 
The  organ  of  destructiveness  was  indirectly  potentiated  by  the  absendb  or 
imperfect  development  of  the  glands  of  reason  and  conscience,  in  this  "  tfi»- 
fartunate  gentleman  P 
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The  enthusiast  may  find  one  exception  to  this  where  the  material 
itself  is  called  spirit.  And  when  he  calls  to  mind,  how  this  spirit 
acts  when  taken  alone  by  the  unhappy  persons  who  in  their  first 
exultation  will  boast  that  it  is  meat,  drink,  fire,  and  clothing  to 
them,  all  in  one — ^when  he  reflects,  that  its  properties  are  to  in--* 
flame,  intoxicate,  madden,  with  exhaustion,  lethargy,  and  atrophy 
for  the  sequels ; — ^well  for  him,  if  in  some  lucid  interval  he  should 
fairly  put  the  question  to  his  own  mind,  how  far  this  is  analo- 
goiis  to  his  own  case,  and  whether  the  exception  does  not  confirm 
the  ride.  The  letter  without  the  spirit  killeth  ;  but  does  it  fol- 
low, that  the  spirit  is  to  kill  the  letter  ?  To  kill  that  which  it  is 
its  appropriate  ofiice  to  enliven  ? 

However,  where  the  ministry  is  not  invaded,  and  the  plain 
sense  of  the  Scriptures  is^left  undisturbed,  and  the  believer  looks 
for  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit  only  or  chiefly  in  applying  partic- 
ular passages  to  his  own  individual  case  and  exigencies ;  though 
in  this  there  may  be  much  weakness,  some  delusion  and  immi- 
nent danger  •  of  more,  I  can  not  but  join  with  Henry  More  in  , 
avowing,  that  I  feel  knit  to  such  a  man  in  the  bonds  of  a  com-  j 
mon  faith  far  more  closely,  than  to  those  who  receive  neither  the  | 
letter  nor  the  Spirit,  turning  the  one  into  metaphor  and  oriental  1 
hyperbole,  in  order  to  explain  away  the  other  into  the  influence  / 
of  motives  suggested  by  their  own  understandings,  mid  r^idiaed 
hy  their  own  strength. 


APHOBISMS 

ON  THAT  WHICH  IS  INDEED  SPIRITUAL  RELIGION. 


■♦-•-♦■ 


In  the  Belection  of  the  extracts  that  form  the  remainder  of  this 
Volume,  and  of  the  comments  affixed,  I  had  the  following  objects 
principally  in  view : — ^first,  to  exhibit  the  true  and  Scriptural 
meaning  and  intent  of  several  articles  of  faith,  that  are  rightly 
classed  among  the  mysteries  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  : 
— secondly,  to  show  the  perfect  rationality  of  these  doctrines,  aad 
their  freedom  from  all  just  objection  when  examined  by  their 
proper  organ,  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man  : — ^lastly,  to  exhibit 
from  the  works  of  Leighton,  who  perhaps  of  aU  our  learned  Prot- 
estant theologians  best  deserves  the  title  of  a  spiritual  divine,  as 
instructive  and  affecting  picture  of  the  contemplations,  reflections, 
conflicts,  consolations,  and  monitory  experiences  of  a  philosophic 
and  richly-gifted  mind,  amply  stored  with  all  the  knowledge  that 
books  and  long  intercourse  with  men  of  the  most  discordant  char- 
acters could  give,  under  the  convictions,  impressions,  and  habiU 
of  a  spiritual  religion. 

To  obviate  a  possible  disappointment  in  any  of  my  Readers, 
who  may  chance  to  be  engaged  in  theological  studies,  it  may  b« 
well  to  notice,  that  in  vindicating  the  peculiar  tenets  of  our  Faith, 
I  have  not  entered  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  still  pr<^ 
founder  mystery  of  the  origin  of  moral  Evil — ^and  this  for  the  rea- 
sons following.  1.  These  doctrines  are  not,  in  strictness,  subjects 
of  reflection,  in  the  proper  sense  of  this  word  :  and  both  of  thei» 
demand  a  power  and  persistency  of  abstraction,  and  a  previous 
disciplihe  in  the  highest  forms  of  human  thought,  which  it  would 
be  unwise,  if  not  presumptuous,  to  expect  from  any,  who  require 
fiids  to  reflection,  or  would  be  likely  to  seek  them  in  the  present 
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Work.  2.  In  my  intercourse  with  men  of  various  ranks  and  ages, 
I  have  found  the  far  larger  number  of  serious  and  inquiring  per* 
sons  little,  if  at  all,  disquieted  by  doubts  respecting  articles  of 
faith  simply  above  their  comprehension.  It  is  only  where  the 
belief  required  of  them  jars  with  their  moral  feelings  ;  where  a 
doctrine,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  taught  to  receive 
it,  appears  to  contradict  their  clear  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  or 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  divine  attributes  of  goodness  and  jus- 
tice, that  these  men  are  surprised,  perplexed,  and  alas !  not  sel- 
dom offended  and  alienated.  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  arbitrary 
election  and  reprobation ;  the  sentence  to  everlasting  torment  by 
an  eternal  and  necessitating  decree  ;  vicarious  atonement,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  abasement,  agony  and  ignominious  death  of  a 
most  holy  and  meritorious  person,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Crod. 
Now  it  Is  more  especially  for  such  persons,  unwilling  skeptics,  who, 
believing  earnestly,  ask  help  for  their  unbelief,  that  this  Volume 
was  compiled,  and  the  Comments  written  :  and  therefore,  to  the 
Scripture  doctrines  intended  by  the  above-mentioned,  my  princi- 
pal attention  has  been  directed. 

APHORISM  L 

Leighton. 

"Where,  if  not  in  Christ,  is  the  power  that  can  persuade  a  sin- 
ner to  return,  that  can  bring  home  a  heart  to  God  ? 

Common  mercies  of  God,  though  they  have  a  leading  faculty 
to  repentance  {Rom.  ii.  4),  yet  the  rebellious  heart  will  not  be 
led  by  them.  The  judgments  of  God,  public  or  personal,  though 
they  ought  to  drive  us  to  God,  yet  the  heart,  unchanged,  runs  the 
ftirther  from  God.  Do  we  not  see  it  by  ourselves  and  other  sin- 
ners about  us  ?  They  look  not  at  all  towards  Him  who  smites, 
much  less  do  they  return ;  or  if  any  more  serious  thoughts  of  re- 
turning arise  upon  the  surprise  of  an  afRiction,  how  soon  vanish 
they,  either  the  stroke  abating,  or  the  heart,  by  time,  growing 
hard  and  senseless  imder  it !  Leave  Christ  out,  I  say,  and  all 
other  means  work  not  this  way ;  neither  the  works  nor  the  word 
of  God  sounding  daily  in  his  ear.  Return,  return.  Let  the  noise 
of  the  rod  speak  it  too,  and  both  join  together  to  mak<»  the  017 
the  louder,  yet  the  wicked  taill  do  taickedly.     Dan.  xii    }^ 
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COlfMENl 


By  the  phrase  "  in  Ohrist/'  I  understand  all  the  supernatural 
aids  vouchsafed  and  conditionally  promised  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation :  and  among  them  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  the  world 
can  not  receive,  were  it  only  that  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth 
is  of  necessity  immediate  and  intuitive ;  and  the  world  or  natural 
man  poswsses  no  higher  intuitions  than  those  of  the  pure  sense, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  mathematical  science.  But  aids,  ob- 
serve : — ^therefore,  not  by  the  will  of  man  alone ;  but  neither 
without  the  will.  The  doctrine  of  modem  Calvinism,  as  laid 
down  by  Jonathan '  Edwards  and  the  late  Br.  WiUiams,  which 
represents  a  will  absolutely  passive,  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter, 
destrojB  all  will,  takes  away  its  essence  and  definition,  as  efiec- 
tually  as  in  sayings — ^This  circle  is  square — ^I  should  deny  the 
figure  to  be  a  circle  at  all.  It  was  in  strict  consistency,  there- 
fore, that  these  writers  supported  the  Necessitarian  scheme,  and 
made  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  the  law  of  the  imiverse, 
subjecting  to  its  mechanism  the  moral. world  no  less  than  the 
material  or  physical.  It  follows  that  all  is  nature.  Thus, 
though  few  writers  use  the  term  Spirit  more  frequently,  they  ia 
effect  deny  its  existence,  and  evacuate  the  term  of  all  its  proper 
meaning.  With  such  a  system  not  the  wit  of  man  nor  all  the 
theodices  ever  framed  by  human  ingenuity,  before  and  since  the 
attempt  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  can  reconcile  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, nor  the  fact  of  the  difference  in  kind  between  regret 
and  remorse.  The  same  compulsion  of  consequence  drove  the 
fathers  of  modem  (or  pseudo)  Calvinism  to  the  origination  of  ho- 
liness in  power,  of  justice  in  right  of  property,  and  whatever  other 
outrages  on  the  common  sense  and  moral  feelings  of  mankind 
they  have  sought  to  cover  under  the  fair  name  of  Sovereign 
Grace. 

I  will  not  take  on  me  to  defend  sundry  harsh  and  inconvenient 
expressions  in  the  works  of  Calvin.  Phrases  equally  strong,  and 
assertions  not  less  rash  and  startling,  are  no  rarities  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther :  for  catachresis  was  the  favorite  figure  of  speech 
in  that  age.  But  let  not  the  opinions  of  either  on  this  most  fun- 
damental subject  be  confounded  with  the  New-England  system, 
now  entitled  Calvinistic.  The  fact  is  simply  this.  Luther  con- 
sidered the  pretensions  to  free-will  boastfiil,  and  better  suited  to 
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the  "  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  Fur,"  than  to  the  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  whose  great  theme  is  the  redemption  of  the  will  from 
slavery ;  the  restoration  of  the  will  to  perfect  freedom  being  the 
end  and  consummation  of  the  redemptive  process,  and  the  same 
with  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  glory,  that  is,  its  union  with 
Christ :  "  ghry"  (John  xvii.  5)  being  one  of  the  names  or  tokens 
or  symbols  of  the  spiritual  Messiah.  Prospectively  to  this  we 
are  to  understand  the  words  of  our  Lord,  At  that  day  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and' ye  in  ms  (John  xiv.  20)  : 
the  freedom  of  a  finite  will  being  possible  under  this  condition 
only,  thai;  it  has  become  one  with  the  will  of  God.  Now  as  the 
difierence  of  a  captive  and  enslaved  will,  and  no  will  at  all,  such 
is  the  difierence  between  the  Lutheranism  of  Calvin  and  the 
Calvinism  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

APHORISM  n. 

Leighton. 

There  is  nothing  in  religion  farther  out  of  nature's  reach,  and 
more  remote  from  the  natural  man's  liking  and  believing,  than 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  a  Saviour,  and  by  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour. It  is  comparatively  easy  to  persuade  men  of  the  necessity 
of  an  amendment  of  conduct ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  them 
see  the  necessity  of  repentance  in  the  Gospel  sense,  the  necessity 
of  a  change  in  the  principle  of  action ;  but  to  convince  men  of 
the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
And  yet  the  first  is  but  varnish  and  whitewash  without  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  the  second  but  a  barren  notion  without  the  last. 
Alas  !  of  those  who  admit  the  doctrine  in  words,  how  large  a 
number  evade  it  in  fact,  and  empty  it  of  all  its  substance  and 
efficacy,  making  the  effect  the  efficient  cause,  or  attributing  their 
election  to  salvation  to  supposed  foresight  of  their  faith  and  obe- 
dience. But  it  is  most  vain  to  imagine  a  faith  in  such  and  such 
men,  which,  being  foreseen  by  God,  determined  him  to  elect  them 
for  salvation :  were  it  only  that  nothing  at  all  is  future,  or  can 
have  this  imagined  futurition,  but  as  it  is  decreed,  and  because 
it  is  decreed,  by  God  so  to  be. 

COMMENT. 

No  impartial  person,  competently  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  works  of  the  earlier  Protestant  di- 
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yines  at  home  and  abroad,  even  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
"will  deny  that  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  on  redemption  and  the 
natural  state  of  fallen  man,  are  in  all  essential  points  the  same 
as  those  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  the  first  B^formers  collec- 
tively. These  doctrines  have,  however,  since  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  been 
as  generally*  exchanged  for  what  is  commonly  entitled  Armin 
iani^m,  but  which,  taken  as  a  complete  and  exphcit  scheme  ot 
belief,  it  would  be  both  historically  and  theologically  more  accu- 
rate to  call  Grotianism,  or  Christianity  according  to  Grotius.  The 
change  was  not,  we  may  readily  believe,  effected  without  a 
struggle.  In  the  Romish  Church  this  latitudinarian  system,  pa- 
tronized by  the  Jesuits,  was  manfully  resisted  by  Jansenius,  Ar- 
nauld,  and  Pascal ;  in  our  own  Church  by  the  Bishops  Davenant, 
Sanderson,  Hall,  and  the  Archbishops  Ussher  and  Leighton :  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  Aphorism  the  Header  has  a 
specimen  of  the  reasonings  by  which  Leighton  strove  to  invalidate 
or  counterpoise  the  reasonings  of  the  innovators. 

*  At  a  period  in  which  Bishop  Marsh  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  have,  by  the 
zealous  on  one  side,  been  charged  with  Popish  principles  on  acoount  of 
their  anti-bibliolatry,  and,  on  the  other,  the  sturdy  adherents  of  the  doo- 
trines  common  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  the  literal  interpreters  of  the 
Articles  and  Homilies,  are-^I  wish  I  could  say,  altogether  without  any 
fault  of  their  own) — ^regarded  by  the  Clergy  generally  as  virtual  schismat- 
ics, dividers  of,  though  not  from,  the  Church, — ^it  is  serving  the  cause  of 
eharity  to  assist  in  circulating  the  following  instructive  passage  from  the 
life  of  Bishop  Hacket,  respecting  the  disputes  between  the  Augustinians, 
or  Luthero-Calvinistic  divines,  and  the  Grotians  of  his  age :  in  which  con- 
troversy (says  his  biographer)  he,  Hacket,  "  was  ever  very  moderate." 

"  But  having  been  bred  under  Bishop  Davenant  and  Dr.  Ward  in  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  addicted  to  their  sentiments.  Archbishop  Ussher  would 
say,  that  Davenant  understood  those  controversies  better  than  ever  any 
man  did  since  St.  Augustine.  But  he  (Bishop  Hacket)  used  to  say,  that  he 
was  sure  he  had  three  excellent  men  of  his  opinion  in  this  controversy ;  1. 
Padre  Paolo  (Father  Paul)  whose  letter  is  extant  in  Heinsius,  anvo  1604. 
2.  Thomas  Aquinas.  8.  St.  Augustine.  But  besides,  and  above  them  all, 
he  believed  in  his  conscience  that  St.  Paul  was  of  the  same  mind  likewise. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  he  would  profess  that  he  disliked  no  Arminians  but 
such  as  revile  and  defame  every  one  who  is  not  so :  and  he  would  often 
oonuuend  Armiuius  himself  for  his  excellent  wit  and  parts,  but  only  tax  his 
want  of  reading  and  knowledge  in  antiquity.  And  he  ever  held,  it  was  the 
foolishest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  the  Arminians  were  Popishly  inclined, 
when  fo  many  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  were  rigid  followers  of  AuguatiiiQ 
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Passages  of  this  sort  are,  however  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Leighton's  works.  Happily  for  thousands,  he  was  more  usefully 
employed'  in  making  his  readers  feel  that  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion, Scripturally  treated  and  taken  as  co-organized  parts  of  a 
great  organic  whole,  need  no  such  reasonings.  And  better  still 
would  it  have  been,  had  he  left  them  altogether  for  those,  who, 
severally  detaching  the  great  features  of  Revelation  from  the 
living  context  of  Scripture,  do  by  that  very  act  destroy  their  life 
and  purpose.  And  then,  like  the  eyes  of  the  Lidian  spider,* 
they  become  clouded  microscopes,  to  exaggerate  and  distort  all 
the  other  parts  and  proportions.  No  offence  then  wiU  be  occa- 
sioned, I  trust,  by  the  frank  avowal  that  I  have  given  to  the  pre- 
ceding  passage  a  place  among  the  spiritual  AphoriBms  for  the 
sake  of  comment :  the  following  remarks  having  been  the  first 
marginal  note  I  had  pencilled  on  Leighton's  pages,  and  thus  (re- 
motely, at  least),  the  occasion  of  the  present  Work. 

Leighton,  I  q]^served,  throughout  his  inestimable  Work,  avoids 
all  metaphysical  views  of  Election,  relatively  to  God,  and  con- 
fines himself  to  the  doctrine  in  its  relation  to  man ;  and  in  that 
sense  too,  in  which  every  Christian  may  judge  of  it  who  strives 
to  be  sincere  with  his  own  heart.  The  following  may,  I  think, 
be  taken  as  a  safe  and  useful  rule  in  religious  inquiries.  Ideas, 
that  derive  their  origin  and  substance  from  the  moral  being,  and 
to  the  reception  of  which  as  true  objectively  (that  is,  as  corres- 
ponding to  a  reality  out  of  the  human  mind)  we  are  determined 
by  a  practical  interest  exclusively,  may  not,  like  theoretical  posi- 
tions, be  pressed  onward  into  all  their  logical  consequences.t 

in  these  points :  and  no  less  foolish  to  say  that  the  Anti-Arminians  were 
Puritans  and  Presbyterians,  when  Ward,  and  Davenant,  and  Prideauz,  and 
Browning,  those  stout  champions  for  Episcopacy,  were  decided  Anti-Armin- 
ians: while  Arminius  himself  was  ever  a  Presbyterian.  Therefore  he 
greatly  commended  the  moderation  of  our  Church,  which  extended  equal 
eommunion  to  both." 

*  Aranea  prodigiosa.    See  Baker's  Microscopic  Experiments. 

f  Perhaps  this  rule  may  be  expressed  more  intelligibly  (to  a  mathemati- 
oian  at  least)  thus : — ^Reaj9oning  from  finite  to  finite  on  a  basis  of  truth ;  also, 
reasoning  from  infinite  to  infinite  on  a  basis  of  truth, — ^will  always  lead 
to  truth  as  intelligibly  as  the  basis  on  which  such  truths  respectively  rest 
While  reasoning  from  finite  to  infinite,  or  from  infinite  to  finite,  will  lead  to 
apparent  absurdity  although  the  basis  be  true :  and  is  not  such  apparent 
absurdity,  another  expression  for  **  truth  unintelligible  by  a  finite  mindT 
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The  law  of  conscience,  and  not  the  canons  of  discursiye  reamt* 
ing,  must  decide  in  such  cases.  At  least,  the  latter  hare  no 
validity,  which  the  single  veto  of  the  former  is  not  sufficient  to 
nullify.     The  most  pious  conclusion  is  here  the  most  legitimate. 

It  is  too  seldom  considered,  though  most  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, how  far  even  those  ideas  or  theories  of  pure  speculation, 
that  bear  the  same  name  with  the  objects  of  religious  faith,  are 
indeed  the  same.  Out  of  the  principles  necessarily  presumed  in 
all  discursive  thinking,  and  which  being,  in  the  first  place,  uni- 
versal, and  secondly,  antecedent  to  every  particular  exercise  of 
the  understanding,  are  therefore  referred  to  the  reason,  the  hu- 
man mind  (wherever  its  powers  are  sufficiently  developed,  and 
its  attention  strongly  directed  to  speculative  or  theoretical  in- 
quiries) forms  certain  essences,  to  which  for  its  own  purposes  it 
gives  a  sort  of  notional  subsistence.  Hence  they  are  called  entia 
rationalia :  the  conversion  of  which  into  entia  realia,  or  real 
objects,  by  aid  of  the  imagination,  has  in  all  tim^  been  the  fruit- 
ful stock  of  empty  theories  and  mischievous  superstitions,  of  sur- 
reptitious premisses  and  extravagant  conclusions.  For  as  these 
substantiated  notions  were  in  many  instances  expressed  by  the 
same  terms  as  the  objects  of  religious  faith ;  as  in  most  instances 
they  were  applied,  though  deceptively,  to  the  explanation  of  real 
experiences ;  and  lastly,  from  the  gratifications  which  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  man  received  from  the  supposed  extension  of 
his  knowledge  and  insight ;  it  was  too  easily  forgotten  or  over- 
looked, that  the  stablest  and  most  indispensable  of  these  notional 
beings  were  but  the  necessary  forms  of  thinking,  taken  abstract- 
edly :  and  that  like  the  breadthless  lines,'  depthless.  surfaces,  and 
perfect  circles  of  geometry,  they  subsist  wholly  and  solely  in  and 
for  the  mind  that  contemplates  them.  "Where  Ae  evidence  of 
the  senses  fails  us,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  sensible  experi- 
ence, there  is  no  reality  attributable  to  any  notion,  but  what  is 
given  to  it  by  Revelation,  or  the  law  of  conscience,  or  the  neces- 
sary interests  of  morality. 

Take  an  instance : 

It  is  the  office,  and  as  it  were,  the  instinct  of  reason,  to  bring 
a  unity  into  all  our  conceptions  and  several  knowledges.  On  this 
all  system  depends  ;  and  without  this  we  could  reflect  connect* 
edly  neither  on  nature  nor  our  own  minds.  "Now  this  is  possible 
only  on  the  assumption  or  hypothesis  of  a  One  as  the  ground  and 
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cause  of  th)  universe,  and  which,  in  all  succession  and  through 
all  changes^  is  the  suhject  neither  of  time  nor -change.  The  One 
must  be  contemplated  as  eternal  and  immutable. 

Well !  the  idea,  which  is  the  basis  of  religion,  commanded  by 
the  conscience  and  required  by  morality,  contains  the  same 
truths,  or  at  least  truths  that  can  be  expressed  in  no  other  terms ; 
but  this  idea  presents  itself  to  our  mind  with  additional  attri^ 
butes,  and  those  too  not  formed  by  mere  abstraction  and  negation 
— ^with  the  attributes  of  holiness,  providence,  love,  justice,  and 
mercy.  It  comprehends,  moreover,  the  independent  (extra-mun- 
dane) existence  and  personality  of  the  Supreme  One,  as  our 
Creator,  Lord,  and  Judge.    . 

The  hypothesis  of  a  one  ground  and  principle  of  the  universe 
(necessary  as  an  hypothesis,  but  having  only  a  logical  and  con- 
ditional necessity),  is  thus  raised  into  the  idea  of  the  Living  God, 
the  supreme  object  of  our  faith,  love,  fear,  and  adoration.  Re- 
ligion and  morality  do  indeed  constrain,  us  to  declare  him  eternal 
and  immutable.  But  if  from  the  eternity  of  the  Supreme  Being 
a  reasoner  should  deduce  the  impossibility  of  a  creation  ;  or  con- 
clude with  Aristotle,  that  the  creation  was  co-eteriial ;  or,  like 
the  later  Platonists,  shquld  turn  creation  into  emanation,  and 
make  the  universe  proceed  from  the  Deity,  as  the  sunbeams  from 
the  solar  orb ; — or  if  £rom  the  divine  immutability  he  should 
infer  that  all  prayer  and  supplication  must  be  vain  and  super- 
stitious ;  then  however  evident  and  logically  necessary  such  con- 
clusions may  appear,  it  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  examine, 
whether  they  are  so  or  not.  The  positions  must  be  false.  For 
were  they  true,  the  idea  would  lose  the  sole  ground  of  its  reahty. 
It  would  be  no  longer  the  idea  intended  by  the  believer  in  his 
premiss — ^in  the  premiss,  with  which  alone  religion  and  morality 
axe  concerned.  The  very  subject  of  the  discussion  would  be 
changed.  It  would  no  longer  be  the  God,  in  whom  we  believe ; 
but  a  stoical  Fate,  or  the  superessential  One  of  Plotinus,  to  whom 
neither  intelligence,  nor  self-consciousness,  nor  life,  nor  even  being 
can  be  attributed  ;  or  lastly,  the» World  itself,  the  indivisible  one 
and  only  substance  (substaTttia  una  et  unica)  of  Spinoza,  of 
which  all  phanomenay  all  particular  and  individual  things,  lives, 
minds,  thoughts,  and  actions  are  but  modifications. 

Let  the  beh^er  never  be  alarmed  by  objections  whoUy  specula- 
tive, however  plausible  on  speculative  grounds  such  objections 
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may  appear,  if  he  can  but  satisfy  himself,  that  the  result  is  repug- 
nant to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  in- 
terests of  morality.  For  to  baffle  the  objector  we  have  only  to 
demand  of  him,  by  what  right  and  under  what  authority  he  con- 
verts a  thought  into  a  substance,  or  asserts  the  existence  of  a  real 
somewhat  corresponding  to  a  notion  not  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  his  senses.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  answer 
that  it  is  a  legitimate  notion.  The  notion  may  have  its  mould  in 
the  understanding  ;  but  its  realization  must  be  the  work  of  the 
fancy. 

A  reflecting  reader  will '  easily  apply  these  remarks  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Election,  one  of  the  stumbling  stones  in  the  ordinary  con- 
ceptions of  the  Christian  Faith,  to  which  the  Iniidel  points  in 
scorn,  and  which  far  better  men  pass  by  in  silent  perplexity. 
Yet,  surely,  from  mistaken  conceptions  of  the  doctrine.  I  suppose 
the  person,  with  whom  I  am  arguing,  already  so  far  a  believer, 
as  to  have  convinced  himself,  both  that  a  state  of  enduring  blisa 
is  attainable  under  certain  conditions  ;  and  that  these  conditions 
consist  in  his  compHance  with  the  directions  given  and  rules  pre- 
scribed in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  These  rules  he  likewise  ad- 
mits to  be  such,  that,  by^the  very  law  and  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  a  full  and  faithful  compliance  with  them  can  not 
but  have  consequences  of  some  sort  or  other.  But  these  conse- 
quences are  moreover  distinctly  described,  enumerated,  and  prom- 
ised in  the  same  Scriptures,  in  which  the  conditions  are  recorded  ; 
and  though  some  of  them  may  be  apparent  to  God  only,  yet  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  not 
exist  unknown  to  the  individual,  in  and  for  whom  they  exist.  Aj 
little  possible  is  it,  that  he  should  find  these  consequences  ii. 
himself,  and  not  find  in  them  the  sure  marks  and  thie  safe  pledgee 
that  he  is  at  the  time  in  the  right  road  to  the  life  promised  undei 
these  conditions.  Now  I  dare  assert  that  no  such  man,  however 
fervent  his  charity  and  however  deep  his  humiUty  may  be,  can 
*  peruse  the  records  of  history  with  a  reflecting  spirit,  or  look  round 
the  world  with  an  observant  ey^,  and  not  find  himself  compelled 
to  admit,  that  all  men  are  not  on  the  right  road.  He  can  not 
help  judging  that  even  in  Christian  countries  many, — a  fear^ 
many, — ^have  not  their  faces  turned  toward  it. 

This  then  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact.     Now  com^s  the  question. 
Shall  the  believer,  who  thus  hopes  on  the  appointed  grounds  of 
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hope,  attribute  this  distinction  exclusively  to  his  own  resolves  and 
strivings, — or  if  not  exclusively,  yet  primarily  and  principally  ? 
Shall  he  refer  the  first  movements  and  preparations  to  his  own  will 
and  understanding,  and  bottom  his  claim  to  the  promises  on  his 
own  comparative  excellence  ?  If  not,  if  no  man  dare  take  this 
honor  to  himself,  to  whom  shall  he  assign  it,  if  not  to  that  Being 
in  whom  the  promise  originated,  and  on  whom  its  fulfilment  de- 
pends ?  If  he  stop  here,  who  shall  blame  him  ?  By  what  argu- 
ment shall  his  reasoning  be  invalidated,  that  might  not  be  urged 
with  equal  force  against  any  essential  difference  between  obedient 
and  disobedient,  Christian  and  worldling  ; — ^that  would  not  imply 
that  both  sorts  alike  are,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  sons  of  God  by 
adoption  ?  If  he  stop  here,  I  say,  who  shall  drive  him  firom  his 
position  ?  For  thus  far  he  is  practically  concerned ; — ^this  the 
conscience  requires ;  this  the  highest  interests  of  morality  demand. 
It  is  a  question  of  facts,  of  the  will  and  the  deed,  to  argue  against 
which  on  the  abstract  notions  and  possibilities  of  the  speculative 
reason,  is  as  unreasonable,  as  an  attempt  to  decide  a  question  of 
colors  by  pure  geometry,  or  to  unsettle  the  classes  and  specific 
characters  of  natural  history  by  the  doctrine  of  fluxions. 

But  if  the  self-examinant  will  abandon  this  position,  and  ex- 
change the  safe  circle  of  religion  and  practical  reason  for  the 
shifting  sand-wastes  and  mirages  of  speculative  theology  ;  if  in- 
stead of  seeking  after  the  marks  of  Election  in  himself,  he  under- 
takes to  determine  the  ground  and  origin,  the  possibility  and  mode 
of  Election  itself  in  relation  to  God  ; — in  this  case,  and  whether 
he  does  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  or  from  the  ambition  of 
answering  those,  who  would  call  God  himself  to  account,  why  and 
by  .what  right  certain  souls  were  bom  in  Africa  instead  of  Eng- 
land ;  Nor  why— -(seeing  that  it  is  against  all  reason  and  goodness 
to  choose  a  worse,  when,  being  omnipotent,  He  could  have  created 
a  better) — God  did  not  create  beasts  men,  and  men  angels  ; — or 
why  God  created  any  men  but  with  foreknowledge  of  their  obe- 
dience, and  lefl  any  occasion  for  Election  ; — In  this  case,  I  say, 
we  can  only  regret  that  the  inquirer  had  not  been  better  instruct- 
ed in  the  nature,  the  bounds,  the  true  purposes  and  proper  objects 
of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  he  had  not  previously  asked 
himself,  by  what  appropriate  sense,  or  organ  of  knowledge,  he 
hoped  to  secure  an  insight  into  a  nature  which  was  neither  an 
object  of  his  senses,  nor  a  part  of  his  self-consciousness  ;  and  so 
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1  leave  him  to  ward  off  shadowy  spears  with  the  shadow  of  a  shield, 
and  to  retaliate  the  nonsense  of  blasphemy  with  the  aJyracadabra 
of  presumption.  He  that  will  fly  without  wings  must  fly  in  his 
dreams  :  and  till  he  awakes,  will  not  find  out  that  to  fly  in  a 
dream  is  but  to  dream  of  flying. 

Thus  then  the  doctrine  of  Blection  is  in  itself  a  necessary  in- 
ference from  an  undeniable  fact — ^necessary  at  least  for  all  who 
hold  that  the  best  of  men  are  what  they  are  through  the  grace 
of  God.  In  relation  to  the  believer  it  is  a  hope,  which  if  it  spring 
out  of  Christian  principles,  be  examined  by  the  tests  and  nourished 
'  by  the  means  prescribed  in  Scripture,  will  become  a  lively  and  an 
assured  hope,  but  which  can  not  in  this  life  pass  into  knowledge, 
.  much  less  certainty  of  fore-knowledge.  The  contrary  belief  does 
indeed  make  the  article  of  Election  both  tool  and  parcel  of  a  mad 
and  mischievous  fanaticism.  But  with  what  force  and  clearness 
does  not  the  Apostle  confute,  disclaim,  and.prohibit  the  pretence, 
treating  it  as  a  downright  contradiction  in  termS  I  See  Rom. 
viii.  24. 

But  though  I  hold  the  doctrine  handled  as  Leighton  handles 
it  (that  is  practically,  morally,  humanly)  rational,  safe,  and  of 
essential  importance,  I  see  reasons*  resulting  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  under  which  St.  Paul  preached  and  wrote,  why  a 
discreet  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  avoid  the  frequent  use  of 
the  term,  and  express  the  meaning  in  other  words  perfectly  equiv- 
alent and  equally  Scriptural ;  lest  in  saying  truth  he  may  convey 
error. 

Had  my  purpose  been  confined  to  one  particular  tenet,  an  apol- 

*  For  example :  at  the  date  of  St.  PauFs  Epistles,  the  Roman  world  may 
be  resembled  to  a  mass  Id  the  furnace  m  the  first  moment  of  fusion,  here  a 
speck  and  there  a  spot  of  melted  metal  shining  pure  and  brilliant  amid  the 
scorn  and  dross.  To  have  received  the  name  of  Christian  was  a  privilege, 
a  high  and  distinguishing  favor.  No  wonder  therefore,  that  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  the  words.  Elect  and  Election  often,  nay,  most  often,  mean  the 
same  as  cKKaTiovfievotj  eccleaia^  that  is,  those  who  have  been  called  out  of  the 
world :  and  it  is  a  dangerous  perversion  of  the  Apostle's  word  to  interpret 
it  in  the  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by  our  Lord,  viz.  in  opposition  to  the 
called.  (Many  are  called  but  few  chosen.)  In  St.  Paul's  sense  and  at  that 
time  the  believers  collectively  formed  a  small  and  select  number ;  and  every 
Christian,  real  or  nominal,  wa^  one  of  the  elect.  Add  too,  that  this  ambi- 
guity is  increased  by  the  accidental  circumstance,  that  the  Kyriaky  ^edes  Do- 
minica^  Lord's  House,  kirk  ;  aud  ecclesiaj  the  sum  total  of  the  iKKoXovfuvoip 
cttoeatit  called  out ;  are  both  rendered  by  the  flame  word,  Church. 
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ogy  might  be  r^uired  for  so  long  a  comment.     But  the  Reader 
"will,  I  trust,  have  already  perceived,  that  my  object  has  been  to 
establish  a  general  rule  of  interpretation  and  vindication  appli- 
cable to  all  doctrinal  tenets,  and  especially  to  the  (so  called)  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  Faith  :  to  p/ovide  a  safety-lamp  for  reli- 
gious inquirers.     Now  this  I  find  in  the  principle,  that  all  re- ' 
veiled  truths  are  to  be  judged  of  by  us,  so  far  only  as  they  are 
possible  subjects  of  human  conception,  or  grounds  of  practice,  oi 
in  some  way  connected  with  our  moral  and  spiritual  interests. 
In  order  to  have  a  reason  for  forming  a  judgment  on  any  given, 
article,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  possess  a  reason,  by  and  accord- 1 
ing  to  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed.     Now  in  respect  of  aU 
truths,  to  which  a  real  independent  existence  is  assigned,  and 
which  yet  are  not  contained  in,  or  to  be  imagined  under,  any 
£)rm  of  space  or  time,  it  is  strictly  demonstrable,  that  the  human 
reason,  considered  abstractly,  as  the  source  of  positive  science  and 
theoretical  insight,  is  not  such  a  jeason.     At  the  utmost,  it  has 
.only  a  negative  voice.     In  other  words,  nothing  can  be  allowe*1 
as  true  for  the  human  mind,  which  directly  contradicts  this  rea- 
son.    But  even  here,  before  we  admit  the  existence  of  any  such 
contradiction,  we  must  be  careful  to  ascertain,  that  there  is  no 
equivocation  in  play,  that  two  different  subjects  are  not  con- 
.  founded  under  one  and  the  same  word.     A  striking  instance  of 
this  has  been  adduced  in  the  difierence  between  the  notional  One 
of  the  Ontologists,  and  the  idea  of  the  living  God. 

But  if  not  the  abstract  or  speculative  reason,  and  yet  a  reason 
there  must  be  in  order  to  a  rational  belief — ^then  it  must  be  the 
practical  reason  of  man,  comprehending  the  will,  the  conscience, 
the  moral  being  with  its  inseparable  interests  and  afiections— ^ 
that  reason,  namely,  which  is  the  organ  of  wisdom,  and,  as  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  the  source  of  living  and  actual  truths. 

From  these  premisses  we  may  further  deduce,  that  every  doc- 
trine is  to  be  interpreted  in  reference  to  those,  to  whom  it  has 
been  revealed,  or  who  have  or  have  had  the  means  of  knowing 
or  hearing  the  same.'  For  instance :  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no 
name  under  heaven,  by  which  a  man  can  he  saved,  but  the  nam^ 
of  Jesus,  If  the  word  hero  rendered  name,  may  be  understood — 
(as  it  well  may,  and  as  in  other  texts  it  must  be) — as  meaning 
*  the  power,  or  originating  cause,  I  see  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
tlia  practical  reason  to  our  belief  of  the  declaration  in  its  whole 
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\  extent.  It  is  true  universally  or  not  true  at  all.  If  there  be 
'  any  redemptive  power  not  contained  in  the  power  of  Jesus,  then 
'  Jesus  is  not  the  Redeemer :  not  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  not 
the  Jesus,  that  is,  Saviour  of  mankind.  But  if  with  Tertullian 
and  Augustine  we  make  the  text  assert  the  condemnation  and 
■misery  of  all  who  are  not  Christians  by  Baptism  and  explicit  be 
,  Uef  in  the  revelation  of  the  New  Covenant — ^then,  I  say,  the  doc- 
trine is  true  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  is  true,  in  'every  re^ 
spect,  in  which  any  practical,  moral,  or  spiritual  interest  or  end 
can  be  connected  with  its  truth.  It  is  true  in  respect  to  every 
man  who  has  had,  or  whe  might  have  had,  the  Gospel  preached 
to  him.  It  is  true  and  obHgatory  for  every  Christian  community 
and  for  every  individual  behever,  wherever  the  opportunity  is 
afibrded  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  making  known 
y  the  name  of  the  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  For  even  though 
the  uninformed  Heathens  should  not  perish,  the  guilt  of  their  per- 
ishing will  attach  to  those  who  not  only  had  no  certainty  of  their 
safety,  but  who  are  commanded  to  act  on  the  supposition  of  the 
contrary.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  theological  dogmatist 
should  attempt  to  persuade  me  that  this  text  was  intended  to 
give  us  an  historical  knowledge  of  God's  future  actions  and  deal- 
ings— and  for  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity  to  inform  us,  that 
Socrates  and  Fhocion,  together  with  aU  the  savages  in  the  woods 
and  wilds  of  Africa  and  America,  will  be  sent  to  keep  company 
with  the  Devil  and  his  angels  in  everlasting  torments — I  should 
remind  him,  that  the  purpose  of  Scripture  was  to  teach  us  our 
duty,  not  to  enable  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  souls  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures. 

One- other  instance  will,  I  trust,  prevent  all  misconception  of 
my  meaning.  I  am  clearly  convinced,  that  the  Scriptural  and 
only  true*  idea  of  God  will,  in  its  development,  be  found  to  in- 
volve the  idea  of  the  Triunity.  But  I  am  likewise  convinced  that 
previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  the  doctrine  had  no 
claim  on  the  faith  of  mankind  :  though  it  might  have  been  a  le- 
gitimate contemplation  for  a  speculative  philosopher,  a  theorem 
in  metaphysics  valid  in  the  Schools. 

*  Or,  I  may  add,  any  idea  which  does  not  either  identify  the  Creator  with 
the  creation ;  or  else  represent  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  mere  impersonal 
Law  or  ordo  ordinaM,  differing  from  the  law  of  gravitation  only  by  its  uni- 
versalitiy. 
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I  fona  a  certain  notion  in  my  mind,  and  say  :  This  is  what  I 
trndeistand  by  the  term,  God.  From  b&oks  and  conversation  I 
find  that  the  learned  generally  connect  the  same  notion  with  the 
same  word.  I  then  apply  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  masters  of 
logic,  for  the  involution  and  evolution  of  terms,  and  prove  (to  as 
many  as  agree  with  me  in  my  premisses)  that  the  notion,  God, 
involves  the  notion.  Trinity.  I  now  pass  out  of  the  Schools,  and 
enter  into  discourse  with  some  iriend  or  neighbor,  unversed  in 
the  formal  sciences,  unused  to  the  process  of  abstraction,  neither 
logician  nor  metaphysician  ;  but  sensible  and  single-minded,  an 
Israelite  indeed,  trusting  in  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  even 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  If  I  speak  of  God 
to  him,  what  will  he  understand  me  to  be  speaking  of?  What 
does  he  mean,  and  suppose  me  to  mean,  by  the  word  ?  An  ac- 
cident or  product  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  or  an  abstraction  which 
the  human  mind  forms  by  reflecting  on  its  own  thoughts  and 
forms  of  thinking  ?  No.  By  God  he  understands  me  to  mean 
an  existing  and  self-subsisting  reality,*  a  real  and  personal  Being 

*  \  haye  elsewhere  remarked  on  the  asBistanoe  which  those  that  labor 
after  distinct  conceptions  would  receive  from  the  reintroduction  of  the  terms 
obfective  and  subjective,  objective  and  subjective  reality,  and  the  like,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  real  and  notioficU,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fsklse  antithesis 
between  real  and  ideal.  For  tbe  student  in  that  noblest  of  the  sciences,  the 
scire  teipsum,jt}ie  advantage  would  be  especially  great.  The  few  sentences 
that  follow,  in  illustration  of  the  terms  here  advocated,  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
a  waste  of  the  reader's  time.  . 

The  celebrated  Euler  having  demonstrated  certain  properties  of  arches, 
adds :  "  All  experience  is  in  contradiction  to  this ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  its  truth."  The  words  sound  paradoxical ;  but  mean  no  more  than 
this — ^that  the  mathematical  properties  of  figure  and  space  are  not  less  cer- 
tainly the  properties  of  figure  and  space  because  they  can  never  be  ptf  fectly 
realized,  in  wood,  stone,  or  iron.  Now  thjs  assertion  of  Euler's  might  be 
expressed  at  once,  briefly  and  simply,  by  saying,  that  the  properties  in  ques- 
tion were  subjectively  true,  though  not  objectively— or  that  the  ma^themat- 
ical  arch  possessed  a  subjective  reality,  though  i&capable  of  being  realized 
objeetively. 

In  like  manner,  if  I  had  to  express  my  conviction  that  space  was  not  itself 
a  thing,  but  a  mode  or  form  of  perceiving,  or  the  inward  ground  and  con- 
dition in  the  percipient,  in  consequence  of  which  things  are  seen  as  out- 
ward and  oo-existing,  I  convey  this  at  once  by  the  words : — Spaee  b  sub- 
jective, or  space  is  real  in  and  for  the  subject  alone. 

If  I  am  ai^ed.  Why  not  say,  in  and  for  the  mind,  which  every  one  would 
understaDd i  (>^f»ply:  We  know  indeed,  that  all^minds.are  sul^jects;  but 

-     VOL.  T.  K 
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— <eyeii  the  Penon»  the  I  ah,  who  sent  Moses  to  his  forefathen  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  actual  existence  of  this  Divine  Being  he  has  the 
same  historical  assurance  as  of  theirs  ;  confirmed  indeed  by  the 
book  of  Nature,  as  soon  and  as  far  as  that  stronger  and  better 
light  has  taught  him  to  read  and  construe  it— confirmed  by  it,  I 

» 

are  by  no  means  certain  that  all  Bubjecta  are  minds.  For  a  mind  is  a  sub- 
ject that  knows  itself  or  a  subject  that  is  its- own  object.  The  inward  prin- 
ciple of  growth  and  individual  form  in  every  seed  and  plant  is  a  subject,  and 
without  any  exertion  of  poetic  privilege,  poets  may  speak  of  the  soul  of  the 
flower.  But  the  man  would  be  a  dreamer,  who  otherwise  than  poetically 
flhoold  speak  of  roses  and  lilies  as  self-oonscious  subjects.  Lastly,  by  the 
assistanoe  of  the  terms,  Object  and  Subject,  thus  used  as  correspondent  op- 
posites,  or  as  negative  and  positive  in  physics, — (for  example,  negative  and 
positive  electricity) — ^we  may  arrive  at  the  distinct  import  and  proper  use 
of  the  strangely  misused  word,  Idea.  And  as  the  forms  of  logic  are  all  bor- 
rowed from  geometry — {ratiocmoHo  dUeurnva  formtu  suaa  9we  eanonat  re- 
ofTtl  ab  intuUu) — ^I  may  be  permitted  thence  to  elucidate  my  present  mean- 
ing. Every  line  may  be,  and  by  the  ancient  geometricians  was,  considered 
as  a  point  produced,  the  two  extremes  being  its  poles,  while  the  point  it- 
self remains  in,  or  is  at  least  represented  by,  the  mid  point,  the  incfifference 
of  the  two  poles,  or  correlative  opposites.  Logically  applied,  the  two  ex- 
tremes or  poles  are  named  thens  and  antithesU,    Thus  in  the  line, 

I 

T ^A 

we  have  T^thesu,  A=arUithe9iSt  and  l=pimctiim  indiferena  sive  ampho- 
Urietmi,  which  latter  is  to  be  conceived  as  both  in  as  far  as  it  may  be  either 
of  the  two  former.  Observe :  not  both  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  rela- 
tion :  for  this  would  be  the  identity  of  T  and  A,  not  the  indifference ;  but 
so,  that  relatively  to  A,  I  is  equal  to  T,  and  relatively  to  T,  it  becomes^: 
A.  For  the  purposes  of  the  universal  Noetic,  in  whidi  we  require  temm 
of  most  comprehension  and  least  specific  import,  the  Noetic  Pentad  might, 
perhaps,  be,— 

1.  Prothesia. 
22.  Thena.  4.  Mesothma.  8.  AntUhena. 

5.'  Syniheais. 

Pratlteaia, 

Bum, 

TkmU.  Meaotheaia.  Antitkatia. 

JUa,  Affare,  ^       Ago,  Potior, 

SyrUkeda. 

Agena. 

1.  Verb  sub8tantive=Pro<A0«t«,  as  expressing  the  identity  or  oo-inherenee 
of  act  and  being. 

%  Substantives  ?%em,  expressing  being.  8.  Verbs^nftMtfitt,  expresa- 
IngaA*.    4.  InfinitiyeasifMotAtfSM^  ae  being  either  tuhstsatiTe or ^«rb^  4» 
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say,  but  not  derived  from  it.  Now  by  what  right  can  I  require 
this  man — (and  of  such  men  the  great  majority  of  serious  be* 
lievers  consisted  previously  to  the  hght  of  the  Gospel) — ^to  re- 
ceive a  notion  of  mine,  wholly  alien  from  his  habits  of  thinking 
because  it  may  be  logically  deduced  from  another  notion,  with 
which  he  was  almost  as  little  acquainted,  and  not  at  all  concern- 
both  at  once,  only  in  di£ferent  relations.  6.  'Psa^iiciip\e=8ynthe8is.  Thus, 
in  chemistry,  snlphureted  hydrogen  is  an  acid  relatively  to  the  more  pow- 
erful alkalis,  and  an  alkali  relatively  to  a  powerful  acid  Yet  one  other 
remark,  and  I  pass  to  the  question.  In  order  to  render  the  constructions 
of  pure  mathematics  applicable  to  philosophy,  the  Pythagoreans,  I  imagine, 
representee  l  the  line  as  generated,  or,  as  it  were,  radiated,  by  a  point  not  con- 
tained in  the  line,  but  independent,  and  (in  the  language  of  that  School) 
transcendent  to  all  production,  which  it  caased  but  did  not  partake  in.  Fch 
eU,  fum  patituTt  This  was  the  punetum  invisibUe  et  prasupjiosiium  :  and 
in  this  way  the  Pythagoreans  guarded  against  the  error  of  Pantheism,  into 
which  the  later  Schools  fell.  The  assumption  of  this  point  I  call  the  logical 
protheHs,  We  have  now  therefore  four  relations  of  thought  expressed :  1. 
Prothem,  or  the  identity  of  T  and  A,  which  is  neither,  because  in  it,  as  the 
transcendent  of  both,  both  are  contained  and  exist  as  one.  Taken  absolute- 
ly, this  finds  its  application  in  the  Supreme  Being  alone,  the  Pythagorean 
Tetraetys  ;  the  ineffiible  name,  to  whidL  no  image  can  be  attached ;  the  poiat, 
which  has  no  (real)  opposite  or  counterpoint.  But  relatively  taken  and  in* 
adequately,  the  germinal  power  of  every  seed  might  be  generalized  under 
the  relation  of  Identity.  2.  Thesis^  or  position.  8.  AntitlienSy  or  opposi- 
tion. 4.  Indifference.  To  which  when  we  add  the  Synihem  or  composition, 
in  its  several  forms  of  equilihrium,  as  in  quiescent  electricity ;  of  neutrali- 
zation, as  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water ;  and  of  predominance,  as  of 
hydrogen  and  .carbon,  with  hydrogen  predominant,  in  pure  alcohol ;  or  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  with  the  comparative  predominance  of  the  carbon,  in 
oil ;  we  complete  the  five  most  general  forms  or  preconceptions  of  con- 
structive logic. 

And  now  for  the  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  an  Idea,  if  it  mean 
neither  an  impression  on  the  senses,  nor  a  definite  conception,  nor  an  ab- 
stract notion  ?  (And  if  it  does  mean  any  one  of  these,  the  word  is  super- 
fluous :  and  while  it  remains  undetermined  which  of  these  is  meant  by  the 
word,  or  whether  it  is  not  which  you  please,  it  is  worse  than  superfluous.) 
But  supposing  the  word  to  have  a  meaning  of  its  own,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
What  is  an  Idea?  In  answer  to  this  I  commence  with  the  absolutely  Real 
as  the  prothesis :  the  subjectively  Real  as  the  thesis  ;  the  objectively  Real 
,  as  the  antithesis  ;  and  I  affirm,  that  Idea  is  the  indifference  of  the  two— so 
namely,  that  if  it  be  conceived  as  in  the  subject,  the  idea  is  an  object,  and 
possesses  objective  truth ;  but  if  in  an  object,  it  is  then  a  subject,  and  is 
necessarily  thought  of  as  exercising  the  powers  of  a  subject.  Thus  an  idea 
oonceived  as  subsisting  in  an  object  becomes  a  law :  and  a  law  contemplated 
■oKgeetively  in  a  mind  is  an  id^ 
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ed  ?     Grant  for  a  moment,  that  the  latter  (that  is,  the  notion, 
with  which  I  first  set  out)  as  soon  as  it  is  combined  with  the  as- 
surance of  a  corresponding' reality  becomes  identical  with  the  true 
and  efiective  Idea  of  God  !     Grant,  that  in  thus  realizing  the  no- 
tion I  am  warranted  by  revelation,  the  law  of  conscience,  and 
the  interests  and  necessities  of  my  moral  being  !     Yet  by  what 
authority,  by  what  inducement,  am  I  entitled  to  attach  the  same 
reality  to  a  second  notion,  a  notion  drawn  from  a  notion  ?     It  is 
evident,  that  if  I  have  the  same  right,  it  must  be  on  the  same 
grounds.     Revelation  must  have  assurecl  it,  my  conscience  re- 
quired it>-H>r  in  some  way  or  other  I  must  have  an  interest  in 
this  belief.     It  must  concern  me,  as  a  moral  and  responsible  be- 
ing.    Now  these  grounds  were  first  given  in  the  redemption  of 
mankind  by  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Mediator  :  and  by  the  utter 
incompatibility  of  these  offices  with  a  mere  creature.     On  the 
doctrine  of  Redemption  depends  the  faith,  the  duty,  of  believing 
in  the  divinity  of  our.  Lord. .  And 'this  again  is  the  strongest 
ground  for  the  reality  of  that  Idea,  in  which  alone  this  divinity 
can  be  received  without  breach  of  the  faith  in  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead.     But  such  is  the  Idea  of  the  Trinity.     Strong  as  the 
motives  are  that  induce  me  to  defer  the  full  discussion  of  this 
great  article  of  the  Christian  Creed,  ^I  can  not  withstand  the  re- 
quest of  several  divines,  whose  situation  and  extensive  services 
entitle  them  to  the  utmost  deference,  that  I  should  so  far  deviate 
from  my  first  intention  as  at  least  to  indicate  the  point  on  which 
I  stand,  and  to  prevent  the  misconception  of  my  purpose  :  as  ii*  I 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  for  a  truth  which  men  could  be 
caUed  on  to  believe  by  mere  force  of  reasoning,  independently  of 
j  any  positive  Revelation.     Now  though  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
,  say,  that  I  regard  the  very  phrase,  "  Revealed  Religion,'*  as  a 
pleonasm,  inasmuch  as  a  religion  not  revealed  is,  in  my  judgment, 
no  religion  at  all ;  I  have  no  objection  to  announce  more  particu- 
larly and  distinctly  what  I  do  and  what  I  do  not  maintain  on  thi» 
point :  provided  that  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  this  view 
inserted,  the  Reader  will  look  for  nothing  more  than  a  plain  state- 
ment of  my  opinions.    The  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  and  the  ar- 
guments by  which  they  are  to  be  vindicated,  are  for  another  place. 
I  hold  then,  it  is  true,  that  all  the  so  called  demonstrations 
of  a  God  either  prove  too  little,  as  that  from  the  order  and  appa- 
rent purpose  in  nature ;  or  too  much,  namely,  that  the  World  is 
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itself  God :  or  they  clandestinely  involve  the  conclusion  in 
the  premisses, .  passing  off  the  mere  analysis  or  explication  of 
an  assertion  for  the  proof  of  it, — a  dpecies  of  logical  legerde- 
main not  unlike  that  of  the  jugglers  at  a  fair,  who  putting 
into  their  mouths  what  seems  to  he  a  walnut,  draw  out  a  score 
yards  of  ribhon — las  in  the  postulate  of  a  First  Cause.  And 
lastly,  in  all  these  demonstrations  the  demonstrators  presuppose 
the  idea  or  a  conception  of  a  God  without  being  able  to  authenti- 
cate it,  that  is,  to  give  an  account  whence  they  obtained  it. 
For  it  is  clear,  that  the  proof  first  mentioned  and  the  most 
natural  and  convincing  of  all— (the  cosmological,  I  mean,  or 
that  from  the  order  in  nature)— ^presupposes  the  ontological — 
that  is,  the  proof  of  a  God  from  the  necessity  and  necessary  ob- 
jectivity of  the  Idea.  If  the  latter  can  assure  us  of  a  God  as  an 
existing  reality,  the  former  will  go  far  to  prove  his  power,  wis- 
dom, and  benevolence.  All  this  I  hold.  But  I  also  hold,  that 
this  truth,  the  hardest  to  demonstrate,  is  the  one  which  of  all 
others  least  needs  to  be  demonstrated  ;  that  though  there  may : 
be  no  conclusive  demonstrations  of  a  good,  wise,  living,  and  per- 1 
sonal  God,  there  are  so  many  convincing  reasons  £)r  it,  within 
and  without — a  grain  of  sand  sufficing,  and  a  whole  universe  at 
hand  to  echo  the  demsion  ! — that  for  every  mind  not  devoid  of 
all  reason,  and  desperately  conscience-proof,  the  truth  which  it  is 
the  least  possible  to  prove,  it  is  little  less  than  impossible  not  to 
believe  ;— only  indeed  just  so  much  short  of  impossible,  as  to  leave 
some  room  for  the  will  and  the  moral  election,  and  thereby  to  keep 
it  a' truth  of  religion,  and  the  possible  subject  of  a  commandment.* 

*  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  the  mathematical  Atheists  of  the  French  Reyo> 
lution,  La  Lande  and  others,  or  rather  on  a  young  man  of  distinguished  abil- 
ities, but  an  avowed  and  proselyting  partisan  of  their  tenets,  I  concluded 
with  these  words :  "  The  man  who  will  believe  nothing  but  by  force  of  de- 
monstrative evidence — (even  though  it  is  strictly  demonstrable  that  the 
demonstrability  required  would  countervene  all  the  purposes  of  the  truth 
in  question^  all  that  render  the  belief  of  the  same  desirable  or  obligatory)— 
is  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  reasoned  with  on  any  subject  But  if  he  jfur 
ther  denies  the  fact  of  the  law  of  conscience,  and  the  essential  difference  be 
tween  right.and  wrong,  I  confess  he  puzzles  me.  I  can  not  without  gross 
inconsistency  appeal  to  his  conscience  and  moral  sense,  or  I  should  admonish 
him  that,  as  an  honest  man,  he  ought  to  advertise  himself  with  a  Cavete  om- 
nesl  Scefus  sum.  And  as  an  honest  man  myself,  I  dare  not  advise  him  on 
prudential  grounds  to  keep  his  opinions  secret,  lest  I  should  make  myself 
his  acoomplioe,  and  be  helping  him  on  with  a  wrap  raseaL" 
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On  ihig  account  I  do  not  demand  of  a  Deist,  that  he  shooM 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  For  he  might  very  well  ho 
justified  in  replying,  that  he  rejected  the  doctrine  not  hecause  it 
oould  not  he  demonstrcUedy  nor  yet  on  the  score  of  any  incompre- 
hensihilities  and  seeming  contradictions  that  might  he  ohjected  to 
it,  as  knowing  that  these  might  he,  and  in  fact  had  heen,  urged 
with  equal  force  against  a  personal  <xod  under  any  form  capahle 
of  love  and  veneration ;  hut  hecause  he  had  not  the  same  theo- 
retical necessity,  the  same  interests  and  instincts  of  reason  £br  the 
(me  hypothesis  as  for  the  other.  It  is  not  enough,  the  Deist  might 
justly  say,  that  there  is  no  cogent  reason  why  I  should  not  he- 
lieve  the  Trinity ;  you  must  show  me  some  cogent  reason  why  I 
should. 

But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  a  Christian,  who  accepts 
the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  yet  refuses  his  assent  to  the 
plainest  declarations  of  these  Scriptures,  and  explains  away  the 
most  express  texts  into  metaphor  and  hyperhole,  hecause  the  lit- 
eral and  ohvious  interpretation  is  (according  to  his  notions)  ah- 
surd  and  contrary  to  reason.  He  is  hound  to  show,  that  it  is  so 
in  any  sense,  not  equally  applicahle  to  the  texts  asserting  the 
being,  infinity,  and  personality  of  God  the  Father,  the  Eternal 
and  Omnipresent  One,  who  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
And  the  more  is  he  bound  to  do  this,  and  the  greater  is  my  right 
to  demand  it  of  him,  because  the  doctrine  of  Hedemption  from  sin 
supplies  the  Christian  with  motives  and  reasons  for  the  divinity 
.of  Uie  Redeemer  far  more  concerning  and  coercive  subjectively, 
that  is,  in  the  economy  of  his  own  soul,  than  are  all  the  induce- 
ments that  can  influence  the  Deist  objectively,  that  is,  in  the  in* 
terpretation  of  nature. 

Do  I  then  utterly  exclude  the  speculative  reason  from  theology  ? 
No  !  It  is  its  office  and  rightful  privilege  to  determine  on  the 
negative  truth  of  whatever  we  are  required  to  believe.  The  doc- 
trine must  not  contradict  any  universal  principle  :  for  this  would 
be  a  doctrine  that  contradicted  itself  Or  phUosophy  ?  No.  It 
may  be  and  has  been  the  servant  and  pioneer  of  faith  by  con- 
vincing the  mind  that  a  doctrine  is  cogitable,  that  the  soul  can 
present  the  idea  to  itself;  and  that  if  we  determine  to  contem- 
plate, or  think  of,  the  subject  at  all,  so  and  in  no  other  form  can 
this  be  effected.  So  far  are  both  logic  and  philosophy  to  be  re- 
oeived  and  trusted.     But  the  duty,  and  in  some  cases  and  fot 
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some  persons  eTen  the  right,  of  thinking  on  subjects  beyond  tho 
bounds  of  sensible  experience  ;  the  grounds  of  the  real  truth  ;  the 
life,  the  substance,  the  hope,  the  love,  in  one  word,  the  faith  ;— 
these  are  derivatives  from  the  practical,  moral,  and  spiritual  na- 
ture and  being  of  man. 

APHORISM  m. 

Burnet  and  Coleridge. 

That  Beligion  is  designed  to  improve  the  na,ture  and  faculties 
of  man,  in  order  to  the  right  governing  of  our  actions,  to  the 
securing  the  peace  and  progress,  external  and  internal,  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  communities,  and  lastly,  to  the  rendering  us  capa- 
ble of  a  more  perfect  state,  entitled  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which 
the  present  life  is  probationary — ^this  is  a  truth,  which  all  who 
have  truth  only  in  view,  will  receive  on  its  own  evidence.  If 
such  then  be  the  main  end  of  reHgion  altogether  (the  improve- 
ment namely  of  our  nature  and  faculties),  it  is  plain,  that  every 
part  of  religion  is  to  be  judged  by  its  relation  to  this  main  end. 
And  since  the  Christian  scheme  is  religion  in  its  most  perfect  and 
effective  form,  a  revealed  religion,  and,  therefore,  in  a  special 
sense  proceeding  £rom  that  Being  who  made  us  and  knows  what 
we  are,  of  course  therefore  adapted  to  the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  human  nature  ;  nothing  can  be  a  part  of  this  holy  Faith  that 
is  not  duly  proportioned  to  this  end. 

COMMENT. 

This  Aphorism  should  be  borne  in  mind,  whenever  a  theologi-* 
eal  resolve  is  proposed  to  us  as  an  article  of  faith.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  determinations  passed  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  concern^ 
ing  the  absolute  decrees  of  God  in  connection  with  his  omnis-' 
cience  and  foreknowledge.  Or  take  the  decision  in  the  Council 
of  Trent  on  Transubstantiation,  founded  on  the  difference  between: 
its  two  kinds  ;  the  one  in  which  both  the  substance  and  the  acci-j 
dents  are  changed,  the  same  matter  remaining — as  in  the  conver-\ 
sion  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana  :  the  other,  in  which  the  matter  ; 
and  the  substance  are  changed,  the  accidents  remaining  unaltered 
as  in  the  Eucharist — ^this  latter  being  Transubstantiation  jxir 
eminence  :* — and  further  that  it  is  indispensable  to  a  saving  faith 


* ideo  persiuuum  temper  in  Sedeaia  Dei  fuit,  idque  nunc  denuo 

Hmieta  hoc  8ynod%u  deelarat,  per  canueraHonem  paniB  et  vini  eonvermoMm 
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carefuUy  to  diatinguiah  the  one  kind  from  the  other,  and  to  beUoT* 
both,  and  to  bolieve  the  necessity  of  believing  both  in  order  to 
salvation  !  For  each  of  these  extra-Soriptural  articles  of  faith 
the  preceding  Aphqi^ism  supplies  a  safe  criterion.  Will  the  belief 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  any  of  my'moral  or  intellectual  facul- 
ties ?  But  before  I  can  be  convinced  that  a  faculty  will  be  im- 
proved, I  must  be  assured  that  it  exists.  On  all  these  dark  say- 
ings, therefore,  of  Dort  or  Trent,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  adc,  by 
what  faculty,  organ,  or  inlet  of  knowledge,  we  are  to  assure  our- 
selves that  the  words  mean  anything,  or  correspond  to  any  object 
oiit  of  our  own  mind  or  even  in  it :  unless  indeed  the  mere  crav- 
ing and  striving  to  think  on,  after  all  the  materials  for  thinking 
have  been  exhausted,  can  be  called  an  object.  When  a  number 
of  trust-worthy  persons  assure  me,  that  a  portion  of  fluid  which 
they  saw  to  be  water,  by  some  change  in  the  fluid  itself  or  in 
their  senses,  suddenly  acquired  the  color,  taste,  smell,  and  exhil- 
arating property  of  wine,  I  perfectly  understand  what  they  tell 
me,  and  likewise  by  what  faculties  they  might  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  But  if  any  one  of  the  number,  not  satis- 
fied with  my  acquiescence  in  the  fact,  should  insist  on  my  believ- 
ing that  the  matter  remained  the  same,  the  substance  and  the 
accidents  having  been  removed  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  difler- 
ent  substance  with  diflerent  accidents,  I  must  entreat  his  permis- 
sion to  wait  tiU  I  can  discover  in'  myself  any  faculty,  by  which 
there  can  be  presented  to  me  a  matter  distinguishable  from  njoci- 
dents,  and  a  substance  that  is  diflerent  from  both.  It  is  titie,  I 
have  a  faculty  of  articulation  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be 
improved  by  my  using  it  for  the  formation  of  words  without 

Jieri  totiu$  siAHanHa  panU  in  9ub8tantiam  corporis  Ghristi  Domini  noHrij 
et  totitu  9ubstantia  vini  in  st^tantiam  sanguinis  e}iu.—Seaa.  xiL  c  4. 

Tottts — et  integer  Christus  sub  panis  specie^  et  sttb  qitavis  ipsitis  <p«eMi 
pariSf  totus  item  sub  vini  specie^  et  sub  efus  partibus  existU.—lb.  o.  8. 

Si  guis  dixerit,  in  sacrosancto  Eucharistiee  Sacramento  remanere  substan- 
tiam  panis  et  tfini  una  cum  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Ohristi, 
negaveritque  mirahilem  ill  am  et  singular  em  conversionem  totius  stU^stantim 
panis  in  corpus,  et  totius  substantia  vini  in  sangitinem^  manentibus  duntaxat 
speciebus  panis  et  vini;  quam  quidem  conversionem  Caiholica  EoeUsia 
Transsubstantiationem  appellat — Anathema  sit. — lb.  Can.  12. 

Si  quis  negaverit,  in  venerabUi  Sacramento  Eucharistia  sub  unaquaque 
specie,  et  sub  singulis  ct^tuqtte  speciei  paftibtts,  separations  faetOf  totum 
Christum  contineri--Anatfiema  sit. — lb.  Can.  8. — ^Ed  t 
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me&nmg,  or  at  best,  for  the  utterance  of  thoughts,  that  mean  only 
the  act  of  so  thinking,  or  of  trying  so  to  think.  But  the  end  of 
religion  is  the  improvement  of  our  nature  and  faculties.  I  sum 
up  the  whole  in  one  great  practical  maxim.  The  object  of 
religious  contemplation,  and  of  a  truly  spiritual  faith,  is  "  the 
^ways  of  God  to  man."  Of  the  workings  of  the  Godhead  God 
himself  has  told  us,  My  ways  are  not  as  your  ways^  nor  my 
thoughts  OS  your  thoughts. 

* 

APHORISM  rv. 

THE  CHARACTERISTIC  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  AND  THE  DISPENSATION  OF  THE 
GOSPEL. 

By  undeceiving,  enlarging,  and  informing  the  intellect.  Phi- 
losophy sought  to  purify  and  to  elevate  the  moral  character.  Of 
course,  those  alone  could  receive  the  latter  and  incomparably 
greater  benefit,  who  by  natural  capacity  and  favorable  contingen- 
cies of  fortune  were  fit  recipients  of  the  former.  How  small  the 
number,  we  scarcely  need  the  evidence  of  history  to  assure  us. 
Across  the  night  of  Paganism,  Philosophy  flitted  on,  like  the  lan- 
tern-fly of  the  Tropics,  a  light  to  itself,  and  an  ornament,  but 
alas  !  no  more  than  an  ornament,  of  the  surrounding  darkness. 

Christianity  reversed  the  order.  By  means  accessible  to  all, 
by  inducements  operative  on  all,  and  by  convictions,  the  grounds 
and  materials  of  which  all  men  might  find  in  themselves,  her 
first  step  waS'  to  cleanse  the  heart.  But  the  benefit  did  not  stop 
here.  Li  preventing  the  rank  vapors  that  steam  tip  from  the 
corrupt  heart,  Christianity  restores  the  intellect  likewise  to  its 
natural  clearness.  By  relieving  the  mind  from  the  distractions 
and  importunities  of  the  unruly  passions,  she  improves  the  quality 
of  the  understanding  :  while  at  the  same  time  she  presents  for  its 
contemplations  objects  so  great  and  so  bright  as  can  not  but  en 
large  the  organ,  by  which  they  are  contemplated.  The  fears,  the 
hopes,  the  remembrances,  the  anticipations,  the  inward  and  out- 
ward experience,  the  bi3lief  and  the  faith,  of  a  Christian,  form  of 
themselves  a  philosophy  and  a  sum  of  knowledge,  which  a  life 
spent  in  the  Grove  of  Academus;  or  the  painted  Porch,  could  not 
have  attained  or  collected.  The  result  is  contained  in  the  fact  of 
a  wide  and  still  widening  Christendom. 
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• 

Yet  I  dare  not  Bay  that  the  efiects  have  been  proportionate  to 
the  divine  wisdom  of  the  scheme.  Too  soon  did  the  Doctors  of 
the  Church  forget  that  the  heart,  the  moral  nature,  was  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end :  and  that  truth,  knowledge,  and  insight 
were  comprehended  in  its  expansion.  This  was  the  true  and  first 
apostasy — when  in  council  and  synod  the  divine  humanities  of 

>  the  Gospel  gave  way  to  speculative  systems,  and  religion  became 
'  a  science  of  shadowd  under  the  name  of  theology,  or  at  best  a  bare 

>  skeleton  of  truth,  without  life  -or  interest,  alike  inaccessible  and 
unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  Christians.  For. these  therdfore 
there  remained  only  rites  and  ceremonies  and  spectacles,  shows 
and  semblances.  Thus  among  the  learned  the  stibstance  of  things 
hoped  for  (Heb.  xi.  1)  passed  off  into  notions  ;  and  for  the  un- 
learned the  surfaces  of  things  became*  substance.  The  Christian 
world  was  for  centuries  divided  into  the  many,  that  did  not  think 
at  all,  and  the  few  who  did  nothing  but  think — ^both  alike  unre- 
flecting, the  one  from  defect  of  the  act,  the  other  from  the  ab- 
sence of  an  object. 

APHORISM  V. 

There  is  small  chance  of  truth  at  the  goal  where  there  is  not  a 
child-like  humility  at  the  statting-post. 

COMMENT. 

Humility  is  the  safest  ground  of  docility,  and  docility  the  surest 
promise  of  docibility.  Where  there  is  no  working  of  self-love  in 
the  heart  that  secures  a  leaning  beforehand ;  where  the  great 
magnet  of  the  planet  is  not  overwhelmed  or  obscured  by  partial 
masses  of  Iron  in  close  neighborhood  to  the  compass  of  the  judg- 
ment though  hidden  or  unnoticed  ;  there  will  this  great  deside- 
ratum be  found  of  a  child-like  humility.  Do  I  then  say,  that  I 
am  to  be  influenced  by  no  interest  ?  Far  from  it !  There  is  an 
interest  of  truth :  or  how  could  there  be  a  love  of  truth  ?  And 
that  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  merely  as  truth,  is  pos- 
sible, my  soul  bears  witness  to  itself  in  its  inmost  recesses.  But 
there  are  other  interests — ^those  of  goodness,  of  beauty,  of  utility. 
It  would  be  a  sorry  proof  of  the  humility  I  am  extolling,  were  I 

*  Viriwn  et  propHetatuniy  qua  non  nisi  de  svbttantibus pradieari  poiMfU, 
formis  tuper^iantibua  attributio,  est  Superstilio, 
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to  ask  for  angers  wings  to  overfly  my  own  human  nature.  I  ex 
dude  none  of  these.  It  is  enough  if  the  lens  dinamen,  the  gen- 
tle bias,  be  given  by  no  interest  that  concerns  myself  other  Uian 
as  I  am  a  man,  and  included  in  the  great  family  of  mankind  ; 
but  which  does  therefore  especially  concern  me,  because  being  a 
common  interest  of  all  men  it  must  needs  concern  the  very  essen- 
tials  of  my  being,  and  because  these  essentials,  as  existing  in  me, 
are  especially  intrusted  to  my  particular  charge. 

Widely  diflerent  from  this  social  and  truth-attracted  bias,  dif- 
ferent both  in  its  nature  and  its  efiects,  is  the  interest  connected 
with  the  desire  of  distinguishing  yourself  from  other  men,  in  or- 
der to  be  distinguished  by  them.  Hoc  revera  est  inter  te  et  veri- 
tatem.  This  interest  does  indeed  stand  between  thee  and  truth. 
I  might  add  between  thee  and  thy  own  soul.  It  is  scarcely  more 
at  variance  with  the  love  of  truth  than  it  is  unfriendly  to  the  at- 
lainment  of  it.  By  your  own  act  you  have  appointed  the  many 
as  your  judges  and  appraisers  :  for  the  anxiety  to  be  admired  is 
a  loveless  passion,  ever  strongest  with  regard  to  those  by  whom 
we  are  least  known  and  least  cared  for,  loud  on  the  hustings,  gay 
in  the  ball-room,  mute  and  sullen  at  the  family  fireside.  What 
you  have  acquired  by  patient  thought  and  cautious  discrimina- 
tion, demands  a  portion  of  the  samQ  eflbrt  in  those  who  are  to  re- 
ceive it  from  you.  But  applause  and  preference  are  things  of 
barter ;  and  if  you  trade  in  them,  experience  will  soon  teach  you 
that  there  are  easier  and  less  unsuitable  ways  to  win  golden  judg- 
ments than  by  at  once  taxing  the  patience  and  humiliating  the 
self-opinion  of  your  judges.  To  obtain  your  end,  your  words  must 
be  as  indefinite  as  their  thoughts :  and  how  vague  and  general 
these  are  even  on  objects  of  sense,  the  few  who  at  a  mature  age 
have  seriously  set  about  the  discipline  of  their  faculties,  and  have 
honestly  taken  stock,  best  know  by  recollection  of  their  own  state. 
To  be  admired  you  must  make  your  auditors  believe  at  least  that 
they  understand  what  you  say ;  which  be  assured,  they  never 
will,  under  such  circumstances,  if  it  be  worth  understanding,  or 
if  you  understand  your  own  soul.  But  while  your  prevailing  mo- 
tive is  to  be  compared  and  appreciated,  is  it  credible,  is  it  possible, 
that  you  should  in  earnest  seek  for  a  knowledge  which  is  and  must 
remain  a  hidden  light,  a  secret  treasure  ?  Have  you  children,  or 
have  you  lived  among  children,  and  do  you  not  know,  that  in  all 
things,  in  food,  in  medicine,  in  all  their  doings  and  abstainings 
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they  must  believe  in  order  to  acquire  a  reason  for  their  belief? 
But  BO  is  it  with  religious  truths  for  all  men.  These  we  must 
all  learn  as  children.  The  ground  of  the  prevailing  error  on  this 
point  is  the  ignorance,  that  in  spiritual  concernments  to  believe 
and  to  understand  are  not  diverse  things,  but  the  same  thing  in 
different  periods  of  its  growth.  Belief  is  the  seed,  received  into 
the  will,  of  which  the  understanding  or  knowledge  is  the  flower, 
and  the  thing  believed  is  the  fruit.  Unless  ye  believe  ye  can  not 
understand :  and  unless  ye  be  humble  as  children,  ye  not  only 
will  not,  but  ye  can  not  believe.  Of  such  therefore  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  -Yea,  blessed  is  the  calamity  that  makes  us 
humble  :  though  so  repugnant  thereto  is  our  nature,  in  our  pres- 
ent state,  that  after  a  while,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  second  and 
sharper  calamity  would  be  wanted  to  cure  us  of  our  pride  in 
having  become  so  humble. 

Lastly,  there  are  among  us,  though  fewer  and  less  in  fashion 
than  among  our  ancestors,  persons  who,  like  Shaftesbury,  do  not 
belong  to  "  the  herd  of  Epicurus,''  yet  prefer  a  philosophic  pagan- 
ism to  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  Now  it  would  conduce,  me- 
thinks,  to  the  child-like  humHity  we  have  been  discoursing  of,  if 
the  use  of  the  term,  virtue,  in  that  high,  comprehensive,  and  no- 
tional sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  ancient  Stoics,  were 
abandoned,  as  a  relic  of  Paganism,  to  these  modern  Pagans :  and 
if  Christians  restoring  the  word  to  its  original  import,  namely, 
manhood  or  manliness,  used  it  exclusively  to  express  the  quality 
of  fortitude ;  strength  of  character  in  relation  io  the  resistance 
opposed  by  nature  and  the  irrational  passions  to  the  dictates  of 
reason :  energy  of  will  in  preserving  the  line  of  rectitude  tense 
and  firm  against  the  warping  forces  and  treacheries  of  tempta- 
tion. Surely,  it  were  far  leas  unseemly  to  value  ourselves  on  this 
moral  strength  than  on  strength  of  body,  or  even  strength  of  in- 
tellect. But  we  will  rather  value  it  for  ourselves :  and  bearing 
An  mind  the  old  query, — Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ? — ^we  will 
value  it  the  more,  yea,  then  only  will  we  allow  it  true  spiritual 
worth,  when  we  possess  it  as  a  gift  of  grace,  a  boon  of  mercy  un- 
deserved, a  fulfilment  of  a  free  promise  (1  Car,  x.  13).  What 
more  is  meant  in  this  last  paragraph,  let  the  venerable  Hooker 
say  for  me  in  the  following  : — 
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APHORISM  VL 

Hooker. 

"What  is  virtue  but  a  medicine,  and  vice  but  a  wound  ?  Yea, 
we  have  so  often  deeply  wounded  ourselves  with  medicine,  that 
God  hath  been  fain  to  make  wounds  medicinable ;  to  secure  by 
vice  where  virtue  hath  stricken ;  to  suffer  the  just  man  to  fall, 
that  being  raised  he  may  be  taught  what  power  it  was  which 
upheld  him  standing.  I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm  it  boldly  with 
St.  Augustine,  that  men  puffed  up  through  a  proud  opinion  of 
their  own  sanctity  and  holiness  receive  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  are  assisted  with  his  grace  when  with  his  grace  they 
are  not  assisted,  but  permitted  (and  that  grievously)  to  trans- 
gress. Whereby,  as  they  were  through  overgreat  liking  of  them- 
selves supplanted  {tripped  up),  so  the  dislike  of  that  which  did 
supplant  them  may  establish  them  afterwards  the  surer.  Ask 
the  very  soul  of  Peter,  and  it  shall  undoubtedly  itself  make  you 
this  answer :  My  eager  protestations  made  in  the  glory  of  my 
fipiritual  strength  I  am  ashamed  of.  But  my  shame  and  the 
tears,  with  which  my  presumption  and  my  weakness  were  be- 
wailed, recur  in  the  songs  of-my  thanksgiving.  My  strength  had 
been  my  ruin,  my  fall  hath  proved  my  stay. 

APHORISM  VIL 

The  being  and  providence  of  One  Living  God,  holy,  gracious, 
merciful,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  and  a  Father 
of  the  righteous  ;  the  Moral  Law  in  its^  utmost  height,  breadth 
and  purity  ;  a  state  of  retribution  after  death ;  the'  resurrection 
of  the  dead ;  and  a  day  of  Judgment— all  these  were  known  and 
received  by  the  Jewish  people,  as  estabHshed  articles  of  the  na- 
tional Faith,  at  of  before  the  proclaiming  of  Christ  by  the  Bap- 
tist. They  are  the  ground-work  of  Christianity,  and  essentials 
in  the  Christian  Faith,  but  not  its  characteristic  and  peculiar 
doctrines :  except  indeed  as  they  are  confirmed,  enlivened,  real- 
ized and  brought  home  to  the  whole  being  of  man,  head,  heart, 
and  spirit,  by  the  truths  and  influences  of  the  Gospel. 

Peculiar  to  Christianity  are  : 
•  I.  The  belief  that  a  Mean  of  Salvation  has  been  effected  and 
provided  for  the  human  race  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  his  life  on  earth,  his 
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fiofienngs,  death,  and  resurrection,  are  not  only  proo£i  and  mani- 
festationB,  but  likewise  essential  and  elective  parts  of  the  great 
redemptive  act,  whereby  also  the  obstacle  from  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  is  rendered  no  longer  insurmountable. 

II.  The  belief  in  the  possible  appropriation  of  this  benefit  by 
repentance  and  faith,  including  the  aids  that  render  an  efiective 
faith  and  repentance  themselves  possible. 

III.  The  belief  in  the  reception  (by  as  many  as  shaU  be  heirs 
of  salvation)  of  a  living  and  spiritual  principle,  a  seed  of  life  ca- 
pable of  surviving  this  natural  life,  and  of  existing  in  a  divine 
and  immortal  state. 

lY.  The  belief  in  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  in  them  that 
truly  believe,  and  in  the  communion  of  the  spirit,  thus  awakened, 
with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

V.  The  beUef  in  the  accompanying  and  consequent  gifts, 
graces,  comforts,  and  privileges  of  the  Spirit,  which  acting  pri- 
marily on  tke  heart  and  will  can  not  but  manifest  themselves  in 
suitable  works  of  love  and  obedience,  that  is,  in  right  acts  with 
right  afiections,  from  right  principle^. 

YI.  Further,  as  Christians  we  are  taught,  that  these  Works 
are  the  appointed  signs  and  evidences  of  our  Faith ;  and  that, 
under  limitation  of  the  power,  the  means,  and  the  opportunities 
afibrded  us  individually,  they  are  the  rule  and  measure,  by  which 
we  are  bound  and  enabled  to  judge,  of  what  spirit  we  are. 

VII.  All  these,  together  with  the  doctrine  pf  the  Fathers  re- 
proclaimed  in  the  everlasting  Gospel,  we  receive  in  the  full  as- 
surance, that  God  beholds  and  will  finally  judge  us  with  a  mer- 
oiiul  consideration  of  oiur  infirmities,  a  gracious  acceptance  of  oiur 
sincere  though  imperfect  strivings,  a  forgiveness  of  our  defects, 
through  the  mediation,  and  a  completion  of  our  deficiencies  by 
the  perfect  righteousness,  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  even  the 
Word  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  who,  being  God, 
became  man  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

COIOIENT. 

I  earnestly  entreat  the  Reader  to  pause  awhile,  aiid  to  join 
with  me  in  refiecting  on  the  preceding  Aphorism.  It  has  been 
my  aim  throughout  this  Work  to  enforce  two  points :  I.  That 
Morality  arising  out  of  the  reason  and  conscience  of  men,  and 
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Pradence,  whicH  in  like  manner  flows  out  of  the  understanding 
and  the  natural  wants  and  desires  of  the  individual,  are  two  dis- 
tinct things.  2.  That  Morality  with  Prudence  as  its  instrument 
has,  considered  abstractedly,  not  only  a  value  but  a  worth  in  it- 
self. Now  the  question  is  (and  it  is  a  question  which  every  man 
must  answer  for  himself) — ^From  what  you  know  of  yourself ;  of 
your  own  heart  and  strength ;  and  from  what  history  and  per- 
sonal experience  have  led  you  to  conclude  of  mankind  generally ; 
dare  you  trust  to  it  ?  Dare  you  trust  to  it  ?  To  it,  and  to  it 
alone  ?  If  so,  well !  It  is  at  your  own  risk.  I  judge  you  not. 
Before  Him,  who  can  not  be  mocked,  you  stand  or  fall.  But  if 
not,  if  you  have  had  too  good  reason  to  ^now  that  your  heart  is 
deceitful  and  your  strength  weakness  :  if  you  are  disposed  to  ex- 
claim with  Paul — ^The  Law  indeed  is  holy,  just,  good,  spiritual ; 
but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin :  for  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not, 
and  what  I  would,  that  I  do  not ! — in  this  case,  there  is  a  Voice 
that  says,  CoTue  unto  me :  and  Itaill  give  you  rest.  This  is  the 
voice  of  Christ :  and  the  conditions,  under  which  the  promise  was 
given  by  him,  are  that  you  believe  in  him,  and  believe  his  words. 
And  he  has  further  assured  you,  that  if  you  do  so,  you  will  obey 
him.  You  are,  in  short,  to  embrace  the  Christian  Faith  as  your 
religion — ^those  truths  which  St.  Paul  believed  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  not  those  only  which  he  believed  no  less  imdoubtedly 
while  he  was  persecuting  Christ  and  an  enemy  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  With  what  consistency  could  I  offer  you  this  Volume 
as  aids  to  reflection,  if  I  did  not  call  on  you  to  ascertain  in  the 
first  instance  what  these  truths  are  ?  But  these  I  could  not  lay 
before  you  without  first  enumerating  certain  other  points  of  be- 
lief, which  though  truths,  indispensable  truths,  and  truths  com- 
prehended, or  rather  pre-supposed  in  the  Christian  scheme,  are 
yet  not  these  truths.  {Johni.  17.) 

While  doing  this,  I  was  aware  that  the  positions,  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  preceding  Aphorism,  to  which  the  numerical 
marks  are  affixed,  will  startle  some  of  my  readers.  Let  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  serve  for  the  notes  corresponding  to  the  marks  : 

*  Ye  shall  be  holy  ;  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  hdy*     He 

hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good :  and  what  doth  the 

Lord  require  of  thee,  hut  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  walk 

humbly  vdth  thy  God?\      To  these  summary  passages  from 

♦  i«».  xix.  2.— JSaf.  f  Micdh  vi.  8.— J5i 
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Moees  and  the  Prophet  (the  first  exhibiting  the  closed,  the  second 
the  expanded,  hand  of  the  Moral  Law)  I  might  add  the  authori- 
ties of  Grotius  and  other  more  orthodox  and  not  less  learned  di- 
vines, for  the  opinion  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  a  selection,  and 
the  famous  passage  [  The  hour  is  coming,  Sfc.  John  v.  28,  29]  a 
citation  by  our  Lord  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Jewish  Church.  But 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  apparent  dif- 
ference between  the  prominent  moral  truths  of  the  Old  and  those 
of  the  New  Testament  results  firom  the  latter  having  been  writ- 
ten in  Greek ;  while  the  conversations  recorded  by  the  Evangelists 
took  place  in  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Aramaic.  Hence  it  happened 
that  where  our  Lord  cited  the  original  text,  his  biographers  sub- 
stituted the  Septuagint  Version,  while  our  English  Version  is  in 
both  instances  inmiediate  and  literal — ^in  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Hebrew  Original,  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  freer 
Greek  translation.  The  text,  I  give  you  a  new  commandment, 
has  no  connection  with  the  present  subject. 

There  is  a  current  mistake  on  this  point  lil^wise,  though  this 
article  of  the.  Jewish  belief  is  not  only  asserted  by  St.  Paul,  but  is 
elsewhere  spoken  of  as  common  to  the  Twelve  Tribes.  The  mis- 
take consists  in  supposing  the  Pharisees  to  have  been  a  distinct 
sect  in  doctrine,  and  in  strangely  over-rating  the  number  of  the 
Sadducees.  The  former  were  distinguished  not  by  holding,  as 
matters  of  religious  belief,  articles  different  from  the  Jewish 
Church  at  large  :  but  by  their  pretences  to  a  more  rigid  ortho- 
doxy, a  more  scrupulous  performance.  They  were  the  strict  pro- 
fessors .  of  the  day.  The  latter,  the  Sadducees,  whose  opinions 
much  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Stoics  than  the  Epicu- 
reans— (a  remark  that  will  appear  paradoxical  to  those  only  who 
have  abstracted  their  notions  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  from.Epic- 
tetus,  Mark  Antonine,  and  certain  brilliant  inconsistencies  of  Sen- 
eca),— ^were  a  handful  of  rich  men,  Eomanized  Jews,  not  more 
numerous  than  Lifidels  among  us,  and  holden  by  the  people  at 
large  in  at  least  equal  abhorrence.  Their  great  argument  was  : 
that  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in- 
jured or  destroyed  the  purity  of  the  Mpral  Law  for  the  more  en- 
lightened classes,  and  weakened  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  for  the  people,  the  vulgar  multitude. 


I  will  now  suppose  the  reader  to  have  thoughtftdly  reperused  the 
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paragraph  containing  the  tenets  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  if 
he  have  his  religious  principles  yet  to  form,  I  should  expect  to 
overnear  a  troubled  murmur :  How  can  I  comprehend  this  ? 
How  is  this  to  be  proved  ?  To  the  first  question  I  should  answer : 
Christianity  is  not  a  theory,  or  a  speculation  ;  but  a  life ; — ^not  a 
philosophy  of  life,  but  a  Hfe  and  a  living  process.  To  the  second  : 
T&T  IT.  It  has  been  eighteen  himdred  years  in  existence  :  and 
has. one  individual  left  a  record,. like  the  following : — "  I  tried  it, 
^d  it  did  not  answer.  I  made  the  experiment  faithfully  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  :  and  the  result  has  been,  a  conviction  of  my 
own  credulity  ?"  Have  you,  in  yoxa  own  experience,  met  with 
any  one  in  whose  words  you  could  place  full  confidence,  and  who 
has  seriously  affirmed  : — "  I  have  given  Christianity  a  fair  trial. 
I  was  aware,  that  its  promises  were  made  only  conditionally. 
But  my  heart  bears  me  witness,  that  I  have  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  coqiplied  with  these  conditions.  Both  outwardly  and  in 
the  discipline  of  my  inward  acts  and  afiections,  I  have  performed 
the  duties  which  it  enjoins,  and  I  have  used  the  means  which  it 
prescribes.  Yet  my  assurance  of  its  truth  has  received  no  in- 
crease. Its  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled  :  and  I  repent  of 
my  delusion  ?'*  If  neither  your  own  experience  nor  the  history 
of  almost  two  thousand  years  has  presented  a  single  testimony  to 
this  purp(»rt ;  and  if  you  have  read  and  heard  of  many  who  have 
lived  and  died  bearing  witness  to  the  contrary  :  and  if  you  have 
yourself- met  with  some  one,  in  "whom  on  any  other  point  you 
would  place  unqualified  trust,  who  has  on  his  own  experience 
made  report  to  you,  that  He  is  faithful  who  promised,  and  what 
He  promised  He  Has  proved  Himself  able  to  perform  :  is  it  big- 
otry, if  I  fear  that  the  imbelief,  which  prejudges  and  prevents  the 
experiment,  has  its 'source  elsewhere  than  in  the  uncorrupted 
judgment ;  that  not  the  strong  free  mind,  but  the  enslaved  will, 
is  the  true  original  infidel  in  this  instance  ?  It  would  not  be 
the  first  time,  that  a  treacherous  bosom-sin  had  suborned  the 
understandings  of  men  to  bear  false  witness  against  its  avowed 
enemy,  the.  right  though  unreceived  owner  of  the  house,  who  had 
long  warned  that  sin  out,  and  waited  only  for  its  ejection  to  enter 
and  take  possession  of  the  same. 

I  have  elsewhere  in  the  present  Work  explained  the  difierence 
between  the  Understanding  and  the  Reason,  by  reason  meaning 
exclusively  the  speculative  or  scientific  power  so  called,  the  vovg. 
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or  mens  of  the  ancients.  And  wider  still  is  the  distinction  he- 
tween  the  understanding  and  the  spiritual  mind.  But  no  gifl  of 
God  does  or  can  contradict  any  other  gifl,  except  by  misuse  or 
misdirection.  Most  readily  therefore  do  I  admit,  that  there  can 
be  no  contrariety  between  revelation  and  the  understanding; 
unless  you  call  the  fact,  that  the  skin,  though  sensible  of  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  can  convey  no  notion  of  its  figure  or  its  joy- 
ous light,  or  of  the  colors  which  it  impresses  on  the  clouds,  a  con- 
trariety between  the  skin  and  the  eye  ;  or  infer  that  the  cutaneous 
and  the  optic  nerves  contradict  each  other. 

But  we  have  grounds  to  believe,  that  there  are  yet  other  rays 
or  effluences  from  the  sun,  which  neither  feeling  nor  sight  can 
apprehend,  but  which  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  efiects.  And 
were  it  «ven  so  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  sun,  how  would  this 
contradict  the  understanding  or  the  reason  ?  It  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  contrary,  that  the  mysteries  in  question  are  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  understanding  or  the  (speculative)  reason. 
They  do  not  move  on  the  same  line  or  plane  with  them,  and 
therefore  can  not  contradict  them.  But  besides  this,  in  the  mys- 
tery that  most  immediately  concerns  the  believer,  that  of  the  birth 
into  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  the  common  sense  and  experience 
of  mankind  come  in  aid  of  their  faith.  The  analogous  facts, 
which  we  know  to  be  true,  not^only  facilitate  the  apprehension 
of  the  facts  promised  to  us,  and  expressed  by  the  same  words  in 
conjunction  with  a  distinctive  iSpithet :  but  being  confessedly  not 
less  incomprehensible,  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  one  disposes 
us  to  the  belief  of  the  other.  It  removes  at  least  all  objections 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine' derived  from  the  mysteriousness  of  its 
subject.  The  life,  we  seek  after,  is  a  mystery  ;  but  so  both  in  it- 
self and  in  its  origin  is  the  life  we  have.  *In  order  to  meet  this 
question,  however,  with  minds  duly  prepared,  there  are  two  pre- 
liminary inquiries  to  be  decided  ;  the  first  respecting  the  purport, 
the  second  respecting  the  language  of  the  Gospel. 

First  then,  of  the  purport,  namely,  what  the  Gospel  does  not, 
and  what  it  does  profess  to  be.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  system  of 
theology,  nor  a  syntagmU  of  theoretical  propositions  and  conclu- 
'  Isions  for  the  enlargement  of  speculative  knowledge,  ethical  or 
metaphysical.  But  it  is  a  history,  a  series  of  facts  and  events 
xelated  or  annoimced.     These  do  indeed  involve,  or  rather  I 
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should  say  they  at  the  same  time  are,  most  important  doctrinal 
truths ;  but  still  facts  and  declaration  of  facts. 

Secondly,  of  the  language.  This  is  a  wide  subject.  But  the 
point,  to  which  I  chiefly  advert,  is  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
understanding  the  distinction  between  analogous  and  metaphori- 
cal language.  Analogies  are  used  in  aid  of  conviction :  meta- 
phors, as  means  of  illustration.  The  language  is  analogous, 
wherever  a  thing,  power,  or  principle  in  a  higher  dignity  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  thing,  power,  or  principle  in  a  lower  but 
more  known  form.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  language  of  John 
iii.  6.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh;  that  which  is 
horn  of  the  Spirit,  is  Spirit.  The  latter  half  of  the  verse  con- 
tains the  fact  asserted ;  the  former  half  the  analogous  fact,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  inteUigible.  If  any  man  choose  to  call  this 
metaphorical  or  figurative,  I  ask  him  whether  with  Hobbes  and 
Bolingbroke  he  applies  the  same  rule  to  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Deity  ?  Whether  he  regards  the  divine  justice,  for  instance, 
as  a  metaphorical  term,  a  mere  figure  of  speech  ?  If  he  disclaims 
this,  then  I  answer,  neither  do  I  regard  the  phrase  born  again, 
or  spiritual  life,  as  a  figure  or  metaphor.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  these  analogies  are  the  material,  or  (to  speak  chemically) 
the  base,  of  symbols  and  symbolical  expressions ;  the  nature  of 
which  is  always  tautegorical,  that  is,  expressing  the  same  sub- 
ject but  with  a  difierence,  in  centra-distinction  from  metaphors 
and  similitudes,  which  are  always  allegorical,  that  is,  expressing 
a  difierent  subject  but  with  a  resemblance.* 

Of  metaphorical  language,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  following 
be  taken  as  instance  and  illustration.  I  am  speaking,  we  will 
suppose,  of  an  act,  which  in  its  own  nature,  and  as  a  producing 
and  efficient  cause,  is  transcendent ;  but  which  produces  sundry 
efiects,  each  of  which  is  the  same  in  kind  with  an  efiect  produced 
by  a  cause  well  known  and  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Now  when 
I  characterize  or  designate  this  transcendent  act,  in  exclusive 
reference  to  these  its  efiects,  by  a  succession  of  names  borrowed 
from  their  ordinary  causes ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
act  itself,  or  the  manner  of  the  agency,  conceivable,  but  in  order 
to  show  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  benefits  received  firom 
it,  and  thus  to  excite  the  due  admiration,  gratitude,  and  love  in 
the  receivers ;  in  this  case  I  should  be  rightly  de&cribed  as  speak* 
*  See  Works,  L  p.  468,  IV.  p.  247,  V.  p.  224.— JKi 
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ing  metaphorically.  And  in  this  case  to  confound  the  similarity 
in  respect  of  the  effects  relatively  to  the  recipients,  with  an  iden- 
tity in  respect  of  the  causes  or  modes  of  causation  relatively  to 
the  transcendent  act  or  the  Divine  Agent,  is  a  contusion  of  met- 
aphor with  analogy,  and  of  figurative  with  literal ;  and  has  heen 
and  continues  to  he  a  fruitful  source  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm 
•  in  helievers,  and  of  ohjections  and  prejudices  to  infidels  and  skep- 
tics. But  each  of  these  points  is  worthy  of  a  separate  considera- 
tion ;  and  apt  occasions  will  be  found  of  reverting  to  them  sever- 
ally in  the  following  Aphorisms,  or  the  comments  thereto  attached 

APHORISM  VIIL 

Leighton. 

,     Faith  elevates  the  soul  not  only  above  sense  and  sensible  things, 

but  above  reason  itself.     As  reason  corrects  the  errorb-  which 

sense  might  occasion,  so  supernatural  faith  corrects  the  errors  of 

natural  reason  judging  according  io  senae. 

fc  y''     7 "■ 

U'"  \  COMMENT.' 

cv^  "  My  remarks  on  this  Aphorism  fix)m  Leighton  can  not  be  better 
introduced,  or  their  purport  more  distinctly  announced,  than  by 
the  following  sentence  from^  Harrington,  with  no  other  change 
than  is  necessary  to  make  i^  words  express,  without  aid  of  the 
context,  what  from  the  context  it  is  evident  was  the  writer's 
meaning.  "  The  definition  and  proper  character  of  man — ^that, 
namely,  which  should  contra-distinguish  him  from  other  animals— 
is  to  be  taken  from  his  reason  rather  than  from  his  understand- 
ing :  in  regard  that  in  other  creatures  there  may  be  something 
of  understanding,  but  there  is  nothing  of  reason." 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Mdigio  Medici^  complains,  that 
there' are  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for  his  active  faith ; 
and  adopts  by  choice  and  in  free  preference  such  interpretations 
of  certain  texts  and  declarations  of  Holy  Writ,  as  place  them  in 
irreconcilable  contradiction  to  the  demonstrations  of  science  and 
the  experience  of  mankind,  because  (says  he)  "  I  love  to  lose 
myself  in  a  mystery,  and  His  my  solitary  recreation  to  pose  my  ^ 
apprehension  with  those  involved  enigmas  and  riddles  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation  ;*' — and  because  he  delights  (as  thinking 
it  no  vulgar  part  of  faith)  to  believe  a  thing  not  only  above  but 
contrary  to  reason,  and  against  the  evidence  of  our  proper  itep«es. 
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For  the  worthy  knight  could  answer  all  the  objections  of  the 
Devil  and  reason  "  with  the  old  resolution  he  had  learnt  of  Ter- 
tullian  :  Cerium  est  quia  impossibile  est.  It  is  certainly  true 
because  it  is  quite  impossible  I"  Now  this  I  call  Ultrafidian- 
ism.* 

*  There  is  this  advantage  m  the  occasional  use  of  a  ne\7ly  minted  term  or 
title,  expressing  the  doctrinal  schemes  of  particular  sects  or  parties,  that  it 
avoids  the  inconvenience  that  presses  on  either  side,  whether  we  adopt  the 
name  which  the  party  itself  has  taken  up  by  which  to  express  its  peculiar 
tenets,  or  that  by  which  the  same  party  is  designated  by  its  opponents. 
If  we  take  the  latter,  it  most  often  happens  that  either  the  persons  are  in^ 
vidiously  aimed  at  in  the  designation  of  the  principles,  or  that  the  name'im- 
plies  some  consequence  or  occasional  accompaniment  of  the  principles  denied 
by  the  parties  themselves,  as  applicable  to  them  collectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  convinced  as  I  am,  that  current  appellations  ai*e  never  wholly  in- 
different or  inert :  and  that,  when  employed  to  express  the  characteristic 
belief  or  object  of  a  religious  confederacy,  they  exert  on  the  many  a  great 
and  constant,  though  insensible,  influence;  I  can  not  but  fear  that  in  adopt- 
ing the  former  I  may  be  sacrificing  the  interests  of  truth  beyond  what  the 
duties  of  courtesy  can  demand  or  justify.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  my  ob- 
jections to  the  word  Unitarians,  as  a  name  which  in  its  proper  sense  can  ' 
belong  only  to  the  maintainers  of  the  truth  impugned  by  the  persons,  who 
have  chosen  it  as  their  designation.  For  unity  or  unition,  and  indistin- 
guishable uHicity  or  sameness,  are  incompatible  terms.  We  never  speak  of 
the  unity  of  attraction,  or  the  unity  of  repulsion ;  but  of  the  unity*  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  in  each  corpuscle.  Indeed,  the  essential  diversity  of  the 
conceptions,  unity  and  sameness,  was  among  the  elementary  jj^rinciples  of 
the  old  logicians ;  and  Leibnitz,  in  his  critique  on  Wissowatius,  has  ably  ex- 
posed the  sophisms  grounded  on  the  confusion  of  the  two  termjs.  But  in 
the  exclusive  sense,  in  which  the  name,  Unitarian,  is  appropriated  by  the 
Sect,  and  in  which  they  mean  it  to  be  understood,  it  is  a  presumptuous 
boast  and  an  uncharitable  calumny.  No  one  of  the  Churches  to  which  they 
on  this  article  of  the  Christian  Faith  stand  opposed,  Greek  or  Latin,  ever 
adopted  the  term,  Ti'ini— or  Tri-uni-tarians  as  their  ordinary  and  proper 
name :  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  yet  unity  is  assuredly  no  logical  opposite 
to  Tri-unity,  which  expressly  includes  it.  The  triple  alliance  is  d  fortiori 
an  alliance.  The  true  designation  of  their  characteristic  tenet,  ^d  which 
would  simply  and  inoffensively  express  a  fact  admitted  on  all  sides,  is 
Psilanthropism,  or  the  assertion  of  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ.* 

I  dare  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  regret  that  any  scheme  of  doctrines  or 
tenets  should  be  the  subject  of  penal  law :  though  I  can  easily  conceive,  that 
any  scheme,  however  excellent  in  itself,  may  be  propagated,  and  however 
false  or  injurious,  may  be  assailed,  iit  a  manner  and  by  means  that  would 
make  the  advocate  or  assailant  justly  punishable.  But  then  it  is  the 
manner,  tlie  means,  that  constitute  the  crime.    The  merit  or  demerit  of  the 

•  See  the  woond  Lay  Sermon,  Works,  VI  p.  ISY.— -fiUL 
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Again,  there  is  a  scheme  constructed  on  the  principle  of  retain- 
ing the  social  sympathies,  that  attend  on  the  name  of  believer, 
at  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  belief ;  a  scheme  of  picking 
and  choosing  Scripture  texts  for  the  support  of  doctrines,  that 
have  been  learned  beforehand  from  the  higher  oracle  of  common 

opinions  themselyes  depends  on  their  originating  and  determining  causes, 
which  may  differ  in  every  Afferent  believer,  and  are  certainly  known  to 
Himidone,  who  commanded  us,  Judge  noty  lest  ye  be  judged.  At  all  events, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  I  do  not  see  where  we  can  begin,  or  wher^ 
we  can  stop,  without  inconsistency  and  consequent  hardship.  Judging  by 
all  that  we  can  pretend  to  know  or  are  entitled  to  infer,  who  among  us  will 
take  on  himself  to  deny  that  the  late  Dr.  Priestley  was  a  good  and  benevo- 
lent man,  as  sincere  in  his  love,  as  he  was  intrepid  and  indefatigable  in  his 
pursuit,  of  truth  f  Now  let  us  construct  three  parallel  tables,  the  first  con- 
taining the  articles  of  belief^  moral  and  theological,  maintained  by  the 
venerable  Hooker,  as  the  representative  of  the  Established  Church,  each 
article  being  distinctly  lined  and  numbered ;  the  second  the  tenets  and  per- 
suasions of  Lord  Herbert,  as  the  representative  of  the  Platonizing  Deists  - 
and  the  third,  those  of  Dr.  Priestley.  Let  the  points,  in  which  the  second 
and  third  agree  with  or  differ  from  the  first,  be  considered  as  to  the  com- 
parative number  modified  by  the  comparative  weight  and  importance  of  the 
several  points — and  let  any  competent  and  upright  man  be  appointed  the 
arbiter,  to  decide  according  to  his  best  judgment,  without  any  reference  to 
the  truth  of  the  opinions,  which  of  the  two  differed  from  tJie  first  more 
widely.  I  say  this,  well  aware  that  it  would  be  abundantly  more  prudent 
to  leave  it  unsaid  But  I  say  it  in  the  conviction,  that  the  adoption  of  ad- 
mitted misnomers  in  the  naming  of  doctrinal  systems,  if  only  they  have 
been  negatively  legalized,  is  but  an  equivocal  proof  of  liberality  towards 
the  persons  who  dissent  from  us.  On  the  contrary,  I  more  than  suspect 
that  the  former  liberality  does  in  too  many  men  arise  from  a  latent  pre-dis- 
-  position  to  transfer  their  reprobation  and  intolerance  from  the  doctrines  to 
the  doctors,  from  the  belief  to  the  believers.  Indecency,  abuse,  scofiing  on 
subjects  dear  and  awful  to  a  multitude  of  our  fellow-citizens,  appeals  to  the 
vanity,  appetites,  and  malignant  passions  of  ignorant  and  incompetent 
judges — ^these  are  flagrant  over-acts,  condemned  by  the  law  written  in  the 
heart  of  every  honest  man,  Jew,  Turk,  and  Christian.  These  are  points 
respectin^which  the  humblest  honest  man  feels  it  his  duty  to  hold  himself 
in£ftllible,  and  dares  not  hesitate  in  giving  utterance  to  the  verdict  of  his 
I  conscience  in  the  jury-box  as  fearlessly  as  by  his  fire-side.  It  is  £eu*  other- 
Iwise  with  respect  to  matters  of  faith  and  inward  conviction:  and  with 
'  respect  to  these  I  say — Tolerate  no  belief  that  you  judge  false  and  of  injuri- 
ous tendency :  and  arraign  no  believer.  The  man  is  more  and  other  than 
1  his  belief:  and  God  only  knows,  how  small  or  how  large  a  part  of  him  the 
1  belief  in  question  may  be,  for  good  or  for  evil  Resist  every  false  doctrine : 
and  call  no  man  heretic  The  false  doctrine  does  not  necessarily  make  th« 
man  a  heretic;  but  an  evil  heart  can  make  any  doctrine  heretiisJL 
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which,  as  applied  to  the  truths  of  religion,  means  the 
popular  part  of  the  philosophy  in  fashion.  Of  course,  the  scheme 
difiers  at  difierent  times  and  in  difierent  individuals  in  the  num* 
her  of  articles  excluded  ;  hut,  it  may  always  he  recognized  hy  this  / 
permanent  character,  that  its  ohject  is  to  draw  reUgion  down  to.^ 
the  heliever's  intellect,  instead  of  raising  his  intellect  up  toj 
religion.     And  this  extreme  I  call  Minimi-fidianism.  ' 

Actuated  by  these  principles,  I  have  objected  to  a  false  and  deceptive 
designation  in  the  case  of  one  system.  Persuaded  that  the  doctrines,  enu- 
merated in  pp.  229,  80  are  not  only  essential  to  the  Christian  Religion,  but 
those  which  contrardistinguish  the  religion  as  Christian,  I  merely  repeat 
this  persuasion  in  another  form,  when  I  assert,  that  (in  my  sense  of  the 
word,  Christian)  Unitarianism  i^not  Christianity.  But  do  I  say,  that  those 
"who  call  themselves  Unitarians  are  not  Christians  f  Gk>d  forbid  1  I  would 
not  think,  much  less  promulgate,  a  judgpient  at  once  so  presumptuous  and 
so  uncharitable.*  Let  a  friendly  antagonist  retort  on  my  scheme  of  fidth  in 
the  Hke  manner :  I  shall  respect  him  all  the  more  for  his  consistency  as  a 
reasoner,  and  not  confide  the  less  in  his  kindness  towards  me  as  his  neigh- 
bor and  fellow-Christian.  This  latter  and  most  endearing  name  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  withhold  even  from  my  friend,  Hyman  Hurwitz,  as  often  as  I 
read  what  every  reverer  of  Holy  Writ  and  of  the  English  Bible  ought  to 
read  his  admirable  Vindicics  HebraiccR,  •  It  has  trembled  on  the  verge,  as 
it  were,  of  my  lips,  every  time  I  have  conversed  with  that  pious,  learned, 
strong-minded,  and  single-hearted  Jew,  an  Israelite  indeed,  and  without 
goilfr— 

Cfujut  eura  tequi  naturaniy  legibua  tUi, 
Et  mentem  vitiiSy  ora  negare  dolis  ; 
VirttUea  opUms^  verum  praspotiere  falao, 

Nil  vacuum  tentu  dieereyfiU  facer e. 
Poit  obitum  vivam  teeumij^  tecum  reguieaeam. 
Nee  fiat  meliar  iore  mea  wrte  tua  ! 

From  a  poem  of  Hildebert  on  his  Master^  thfi 
persecuted  Berengarius, 

ITnder  the  same  feelings  I  conclude  this  aid  to  reflection  by  applying  the 
principle  to  another  misnomer  not  less  inappropriate  and  far  more  influen- 
tial   Of  those,  whom  I  have  found  most  reason  to  respect  and  value,  many  ( 
have  been  members  of  the  Church  of  Home :  and  certainly  I  did  not  honor 
those  the  least,  who  scrupled  even  in  common  parlance  to  call  our  Church  , 
a  reformed  Church.    A  similar  scruple  would  not,  methinks,  disgrace  a  ,' 
Protestant  as  to  the  use  of  the  words,  Catholic  or  Roman  Catholic ;  and  if  f 
(tacitly  at  least,  and  in  thought)  he  remembered  that  the  Romish  anti- 1 
Catholic  Church  would  more  truly  express  the  fact.    RomUh^  to  mark  that  \ 
the  corruptions  in  discipline,  doctrine,  and  practice  do,  for  the  larger  part, 

"^ ,1  -' -^n— ' — 1— — ^~~ — — ^^- 1 

*  See  Table  Talk,  Works  VI.  p.  zm.Sd. 
-f  Idoootanawerfor  thecorraptlatin. 
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Now  if  there  be  one  preventive  of  both  these  extremes  more 
efficacious  than  another,  and  preliminary  to  all  the  rest,  it  is  the 
being  made  fully  aware  of  the  diversity  of  Eeason  and  the  Un- 
derstanding. And  this  is  the  more  expedient,  because  though 
there  is  no  want  of  authorities  ancient  and  modem  for  the  dis- 
tinction  of  the  faculties,  and  the  distinct  appropriation  of  the  terms, 
yet  our  best  writers'  too  often  confound  the  one  with  the  other. 

'  owe  both  their  origin  and  perpetuation  to  the  Romish  CSourt,  and  the  local 
tribunals  of *the  City  of  Borne ;  and  neither  are  nor  ever  have  been  Catholic^ 
that  is,  universal,  throughout  the  Ronuin  Empire,  or  even  in  the  whole 
lAtin  or  Western  Church — and  anti-Catholic,  because  no  other  Church  acts 
on  so  narrow  and  exoommunicatiye  a  principle,  or  is  characterized  by  such 
a  jealous  spirit  of  monopoly.  Instead  of  a  Catholic  (universal)  spirit,  it 
may  be  truly  described  as  a  spirit  of  particularism  counterfeiting  Catho- 
licity by  a  negative  totality,  ai^d  heretical  self-circumscription — in,  the  first 
instances  cutting  ofl^  and  since  then  cutting  herself  off  from,  all  the  other 
members  of  Christ's  body.  For  the  rest,  I  think,  as  that  man  of  true  catho- 
lic spirit  and  apostolic  zeal,  Richard  Baxter,'  thought ;  and  my  readers  will 
thank  me  for  conveying  my  reflections  in  his  own  words,  in  the  following 
golden  passage  from  his  life,  **  Mthfully  published  from  his  own  original 
MSS.  by  Matthew  Silvester,  1696." 

"  My  censures  of  the  Papists  do  .much  differ  from  what  they  were  at 
first.  I  then  thought  that  their  errors  in  the  doctrines  of  £uth  were  their 
most  dangerous  mistakes.  But  now  I  am  assured  that  their  misexpressions 
and  misunderstanding  of  us,  with  our  mistakings  of  them,  and  inconvenient 
expressing  of  our  own  opinions,  have  made  the  difference  in  most  points 
appear  much  greater  than  it  is ;  and  that  in  some  it  is  next  to  none  at  all. 
But  the  great  and  unreoonoilable  differences  lie  in  their  Church  tyranny ; 
in  the  usurpations  of  their  hierarchy,  and  priesthood,  under  the  name  of 
spiritual  authority  exercising  a  temporal  lordship ;  in  their  corruptions  and 
abasement  of  Gk>d's  worship ;  but  above  all  in  their  systematic  befriending 
of  ignorance  and  vice. 

"  At  first  I  thought  that  Mr.  Perkins  well  proved  that  a  Papist  can  not 
go  beyond  a  reprol»te  v  but  now  I  doubt  not  that  Gk>d  hath  many  sanctified 
ones  among  them,  who  have  received  the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity  so 
practically,  that  their  contradictory  errors  prevail  not  against  them,  to 
hinder  their  love  of  Gk>d  and  their  salvation :  but  that  their  errors  are  like 

1  a  conquerable  dose  of  poison,  which  a  healthful  nature  doth  overcome. 

\AndJ  can  never  believe  that  a  man  may  not  he  saved  hy  that  religion,  which 
doth  but  bring  him  to  a  true  love  of  God  and  to  a  heavenly  mind  and  life : 
nor  that  God  Ml  ever  cast  a  soul  into  hell  that  truly  loveth  him.  '  Also  at 
first  it  would  disgrace  any  doctrine  with  me,  if  I  did  but  hear  it  called 
Popery  and  anti-Christian ;  but  I  have  long  learned  to  be  more  impartial, 
and  to  know  that  Satan  can  use  even  the  names  of  Popery  and  Antichrist^ 
to  bring  9-  truth  into  suspieioQ  and  discredit." — ^Baxter's  JAfSf  tart  L  p.  ISl. 
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Bven  Lord  Bacon  himself,  who  in  his  Novu/m  Organ/urn  has  bo 
incomparably  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  difference,  and  the  un- 
fitness of  the  latter  faculty  for  the  objects  of  the  former,  does  nev- 
ertheless in  sundry  places  use  the  term  reason  where  he  means 
the  understanding,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  under- 
standing for  reason.*  In  consequence  of  thus  confounding  the 
two  terms,  or  rather  of  ^vasting  both  words  for  the  expression  of 
one  and  the  same  faculty,  he  left  himself  no  appropriate  term  for 
the  other  and  higher  gift  of  reason,  and  was  thus  under  the  na- 
cessity  of  adopting  fantastical  and  mystical  phrases,  &r  example,- 
the  dry  light  (lumen  siccum),  the  lueific  vision,  and  the  like, 
meaning  thereby  nothing  more  than  reason  in  contradistinction 
from  the  understanding.  Thus  too  in  the^preceding  Aphorism, 
by  reason  Leighton  means  the  human  understanding,  the  expla- 
nation annexed  to  it  being  (by  a  noticeable  coincidence)  word  for 
word,  the  very  clefinition  which  the  founder  of  the  Critical  Phi- 
losophy gives  of  the  understanding — ^namely,  ''the  faculty  judg- 
ing according  to  sense." 


OS  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  KIND  OF  REASON  AND  THE  UNDER. 

STANDING. 

SCHEME    OP    THE   ARGUMENT. 

On  the  contrary,  Keason  is  the  power  of  universal  and  neces- 
sary convictions,  the  source  and  substance  of  truths  above  sense, 
and  having  their  evidence  in  themselves.  Its  presence  is  always 
marked  by  the  necessity  of  the  position  affirmed  :  this  necessity 
being  conditional,  when  a  truth  of  reason  is  applied  to  facts  of 
experience,  or  to  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  understanding ; 
but  absolute,  when  the  subject  matter  is  itself  the  growth  or  off- 
spring  of  reason.  Hence  arises  a  distinction  in  reason  itself, 
derived  firom  the  diiierent  mode  of  applying  it,  and  from  the  ob- 
jects to  which  it  is  directed  :  accordingTy  as  we  consider  one  and 
the  same  gift,  now  as  the  ground  of  formal  principles,  and  now 
as  the  origin  of  ideas.  Contemplated  distinctively  in  reference  to 
formal  (or  abstract)  truth,  it  is  the  Speculative  Reason ;  but  in 
reference  to  actual  (or  moral)  truth,  as  the  fountain  of  ideas  and 
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the  light  of  the  conscience,  we  name  it  the  Practical  Beaaon* 
Whenever  by  Belf-subjection  to  this  univeisal  light,  the  will  of 
the  individual,  the  particular  will,  has  become  a  will  of  xesaoa, 
the  man  is  regenerate :  and  reason  is  then  the  spirit  of  the  re* 
generated  man,  whereby  the  person  is  capable  of  a  quickaiing 
)  intercommnnion  with  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  herein  consists  the 
mystery  of  Redemption,  that  this  has  been  rendered  possible  fi>r 
us.  And  so  it  is  tcritten  ;  tne  first  man  Adam  vhis  made  a 
living  soul,  the  last  Adam  Or  quickening  Spirit,  (1  Oor.  xv. 
45.)  We  need  only  compare  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles  Paul  and  John,  concerning  the  Spirit  and  spiritual 
gifls,  with  those  in  the  Proverbs  and  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
respecting  Reason,  to.  be  convinced  that  the  terms  are  synony* 
mous.^  In  this  at  once  most  comprehensive  and  most  appro- 
priate acceptation  of  the  word.  Reason  is  pre-eminently  spiritual, 
and  a  spirit,  even  our  spirit,  through  an  effluence  of  the  same 
grace  by  which  we  are  privileged  to  say.  Our  Father ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  judgments  of  the  Understanding  are 
binding  only  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  which  we 
reflect  under  the  forms  of  the  understanding.  It  is,  as  Leighton 
rightly  defines  it,  "  the  faculty  judging  according  to  sense." 
Hence  we  add  the  epithet  human  without  tautology :  and  speak 
of  the  human  understanding  in  disjunction  from  that  of  beings 
higher  or  lower  than  man.  But  there  is,  in  this  sense,  no  human 
reason.  There  neither  is  nor  can  be  but  one  reason,  one  and  the 
same ;  even  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man's  individual  un- 
derstanding {discursus),  and  thus  maketh  it  a  reasonable  under- 
standing, discourse  of  reason — one  ordy,  yet  manifold :  it  goeth 
through  all  understanding y  and  remaining  in  itsdf  regener- 
ateth  all  otlier  powers.  The  same  writer  calls  it  likewise  an  in- 
fiuence  from  the  Glory  of  the  Almighty,  this  being  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  Logos,  or  co-eternal  Filial  Word. 
And  most  noticeable  for  its  coincidence  is  a  fragment  of  Hera- 
clitus,  as  I  have  indeed  already  noticed  elsewhere ; — *'  To  dis- 
course rationally  it  behooves  us  to  derive  strength  from  that  which 
is  common  to  all  men  :  for  all  human  understandings  are  nour- 
ished by  the  one  Divine  Word." 

Beasts,  I  have  said,  partake  of  tmderstanding.  If  any  man 
deny  this,  there  is  a  ready  way  of  settling  the  question.     Left 

•  See  Witd  of  SoL  ei  vSi  82.  28,  dl^JUL 
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hixn  give  a  careful  perusal  to  Htiber's  two  small  volumes  on  bees 
and  ants  (especially  the  latter),  and  to  Kirby  and  Spenoe's  In- 
troduction to  Entomology  :  and  one  or  other  of  two  things  must 
follow.  He  will  either  change  his  opinion  as  irreconcilable  with 
the  facts ;  or  he  must  deny  the  facts ;  which  yet  I  can  not  sup- 
pose, inasmuch  as  the  denial  would  be  tantamount  to  the  no  less 
extravagant  than  uncharitable  assertion,  that  Hiiber,  and  the 
several  eminent  naturalists,  French  and  English,  Swiss,  German, 
and  Itahan,  by  whom  Hiiber's  observations  and  experiments  have 
been  repeated  and  confirmed,  have  all  conspired  to  impose  a 
series  of  falsehoods  and  &iry-tales  on  the  world.  I  see  no  way^ 
at  least,  by  which  he  can  get  out  of  this  dilemma,  but  by  over- 
leaping the  admitted  rules  and  fences  of  all  legitimate  discussion, 
and  either  transferring  to  the  word,  Understanding,  the  definition 
already  appropriated  to  Reason,  or  defining  imderstanding  in 
genere  by  the  specific  and  accessional  perfections  whush  the  hu- 
man understanding  derives  from  its  co-existence  with '  reason  and 
firee-will  in  the  same  individual  person  ;  in  plainer  words,  from 
its  being  exercised  by  a  self-conscious  and  responsible  creature. 
And,  after  all,  the  supporter  of  Harrington's  position  would  have 
a  right  to  ask  him,  by  what  other  name  he  would  designate  the 
faculty  in  the  instances  referred  to  ?  If  it  be  not  understanding, 
what  is  it  ? 

In  no  former  part  of  this  Volume  have  I  felt  the  same  anxiety 
to  obtain  a  patient  attention.  For  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow, 
that  on  my  success  in  establishing  the  validity  and  importance 
of  the  distinction  between  Reason  and  the  Understanding,  rest 
my  hopes  of  carrying  the  Reader  along  with  me  through  all  that 
is  to  follow.  Let  the  student  but  clearly  see  and  comprehend 
the  diversity  in  the  things  themselves,  and  the-  expediency  of  a 
correspondent  distinction  and  appropriation  of  the  words  will  fol- 
low of  itself.  Turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Aphorism,  and. 
having  re-perused  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Comment  thereon, 
regard  the  tw;o  following  narratives  as  the  illustration.  I  do 
not  say  proof :  for  I  take  these  from  a  multitude  of  facts  equally 
striking  for  the  one  only  purpose  of  placing  my  meaning  out  of 
aU  doubt. 

I.  Hdber  put  a  dozen  humble-bees  imder  a  bell-glass  along 
with  a  comb  of  about  ten  silken  cocoons  so  unequal  in  height  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  standing  steadily.    To  remedy  this  two  or 


^, 
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iBtee  of  the  humble-bees  got  upon  the  comb,  stretched  themselves 
over  its  edge,  and  with  their  heads  downwards  fixed  their  fore- 
feet on  the  table  on  which  the  comb  stood,  and  so  with  theii 
hind  feet  kept  the  comb  from  falling.  When  these  were  weaiy 
others  took  their  places.  In  this  constrained  and  painful  posture, 
fresh  bees  relieving  their  comrades  at  intervals,  and  each  work- 
ing in  its  turn,  did  these  affectionate  little  insects  support  the 
comb  for  nearly  three  days :  at  the  end  of  which  they  had  pre- 
pared sufficient  wax  to  build  pillars  with.  But  these  pillars 
having  accidentally  got  displaced,  the  bees  had  recourse  again  to 
the  same  manceuvre,  till  Hiiber  pitying' their  hard  case,  &c. 

il.  "I  shall  at  present  describe  the  operations  of  a  single  ant 
that  I  observed  sufficiently  long  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

**  One  rainy  day  I  observed  a  laborer  digging  the  ground  near 
the  aperture  which  gave  entrance  to  the  ant-hUL  It  placed  in 
a  heap  the  several  fragments  it  had  scraped  up,  and  formed  them 
into  small  pellets,  which  it  deposited  here  and  there  upon  the 
nest.  It  returned  constantly  to  the  same  place,  and  appeared  to 
have  a  marked  design,  for  it  labored  with  ardor  and  persever- 
ance. I  remarked  a  slight  furrow,  excavated  in  the  ground  in  a 
."Straight  line,  representing  the  plan  of  a  path  or  gtillery.  The 
laborer,  the  whole  of  whose  movements  fell  under  my  immediate 
observation,  gave  it  greater  depth  and  breadth,  and  cleared  out 
its  borders :  and  I  saw  at  length,  in  which  I  could  not  be  de- 
ceived, that  it  had  the  intention  of  establishing  an  avenue  which 
was  to  lead  from  one  of  the  stories  to  the  underground  chambers. 
This  path,  which  was  about  two  or  three  iaches  in  length,  and 
formed  by  a  single  ant,  was  opened  above  and  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  buttress  of  earth;  its  concavity  en  forme  de  goutiere 
was  of  the  most  perfect  regularity,  for  the  architect  had  not  left 
an  atom  too  much.  The  work  of  this  ant  was  so  Well  followed 
and  understood,  that  I  could  almost  to  a  certainty  guess  its  next 
proceeding,  and  the  very  fragment  it  was  about  to  remove.  At 
the  side  of  the  opening  where  this  path  terminated,  was  a  sec- 
ond opening  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  by  some  road. 
The  same  ant  engaged  in  and  executed  alone  this  undertaking. 
It  furrowed  out  and  opened  another  path,  parallel  to  the  first, 
leaving  between  each  a  little  wall  of  three  or  four  lines  in  height. 
Thoso  ants  who  lay  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  chamber,  or  gal- 
Iery«  from  working  separately  occasion,  now  and  then,  a  want  of 
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coincidence  in  the  partfr  of  the  same  or  difierent  objects.  Such 
examples  are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  but  they  by  no  means 
embarraiss  them.  What  follows  proves  that  the  workman,  on 
discovering  his  error,  knew  how  to  rectify  it.  A  wall  had  been 
erected  with  the  view  of  sustaining  a  vaulted  ceiling,  still  incom- 
plete, that  had  been  projected  from  the  wall  of  the  opposite 
chamber.  The  workman  who  began  constructing  it,  had  given 
it  too  little  elevation  to  meet  the  opposite  partition  upoif  which 
it  was  to  rest.  Had  it  been  continued  on  the  original  plan,  it 
must  infallibly  4iave  met  the  wall  at  about  one  half  of  its  height, 
and  this  it  was  necessary  to  avoid.  This  state  of  things  very 
forcibly  claimed  my  attention,  when  one  of  the  ants  arriving  at 
the  place,  and  visiting  the  works,  appeared  to  be  struck  by  the 
difficulty  which  presented  itself;  but  this  it  as  soon  obviated,  by 
taking  down  the  ceiling  and  raising  the  wall  upon  which  it  re- 
posed. It  then,  in  my  presence,  constructed  a  new  ceiling  with 
the  fragments  of  the  former  on«i" — Huber's  Natural  History 
of  Ants,  pp.  38-41.   . 

Now  I  assert,  that  the  faculty  manifested  in  the  acts  here  nar- 
rated does  not  differ  in  kind  from  understanding,  and  that  it  does 
so  difier  from  reason.  "What  I  conceive  the  former  to  be,  physio- 
logically considered,  will  be  shown  hereafter.  In  this  place  I  take 
the  understanding  as  it  exists  in  men,  and  in  exclusive  reference 
to  its  inteUigential  functions ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  of  the  word 
that  I  am  to  prove  the  necessity  of  contra-distinguishing  it  from 
reason. 

Premising  then,  that  two  or  more  subjects  having  the  same 
essential  characters  are  said  to  fall  under  the  same  general  defi- 
nition, I  lay  it  down,  as  a  self-evident  truth— (it  is,  in  fact,  an 
identical  proposition) — ^that  whatever  subjects  fall  imder  one  and 
the  same  general  definition  are  of  one  and  the  same  kind  :  con- 
sequently, that  which  does  not*£al\.  under  this  definition,  must 
differ  in  kind  from  each  and  all  of  those  that  do.  Difference  in 
degree  does  indeed  suppose  sameness  in  kind  ;  and  difi[erence  in 
kind  precludes  distinction  from  difierence  of  degree.  Heterogenea 
rum  convpararif  ergo  nee  distingui,  possunt.  The  inattention  to 
this  rule  gives  rise  to  the  numerous  sophisms  comprised  by  Aris- 
totle under  the  head  of  fistdfiaais  eig  dXlo  yivog,  that  is,  transition 
into  a  new  kind,  or  the  falsely  applying  to  X  what  had  been  truly 
asserted  of  A,  and  might  have  been  true  of  X,  had  it  differed  &om 
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A  in  its  degree  only.  The  Bophistry  consisto  in  the  on^fBion  to 
notice  "what  not  being  noticed  ivill  be  supposed  not  to  exist ;  and 
where  the  silence  respecting  the  difierence  in  kind  is  tantamount 
to  an  assertion  that  the  difierence  is  merely  in  degree.^  But  the 
fraud  is  especially  gross,  where  the  heterogeneous  subject,  thus 
clandestinely  slipt  in,  is  in  its  own  nature  insusceptible  of  degree : 
such  as,  for  instance,  certainty  or  circularity,  contrasted  with 
strengtn,  or  magnitude. 

To  apply  these  remarks  for  our  present  purpose,  we  have  only 
to  describe  Understanding  and  Reason,  each  by  its  characteristic 
qualities.     The  comparison  will  show  the  difierence. 

TTNDERSTANniNO.  REASON. 

1.  Understanding  is  discur-         1.  Reason  is  fixed, 
sive. 

2.  The  Understanding  in  all         2.  The  Reason  in  all  its  de  * 
its  judgments   refers   to   som^  cisions  appeals  to  itself  as  the 
other  faculty  as  its  ultimate  au-  ground  and  substance  of  their 
thority.  truTh.     (Heb,  vi.  13.) 

3.  Understanding  is  the  fac-  3.  Reason  of  contemplation, 
ulty  of  reflection.  Reason  indeed  is  much  nearer 

to  Sense  than  to  Understanding : 
for  Reason  (says  our  great  Hook- 
er) is  a  direct  aspect  of  truth, 
an  inward  beholding,  having  a 
similar  relation  to  the  intelligi- 
ble or  spiritual,  as  Sense  has  to 
the  material  or  phenomenal. 

The  result  is,  that  neither  falls  under  the  definition  of  the  other. 
They  difler  in  kind :  and  had  my  object  been  confined  to  the 
establishment  of  this  fact,  the  pf eceding  columns  would  have  su- 
perseded all  further  disquisition.  But  I  have  ever  in  view  the 
especial  interest  of  my  youthful  readers,  whose  reflective  power 
is  to  be  cultivated,  as  well  as  their  particulax  reflections  to  be 
called  forth  and  guided.  Now  the  main  chance  of  their  reflect- 
ing on  religious  subjects  aright,  and  of  their  attaining  to  the  con- 
templation of  spiritual  truths  at  all,  rests  on  t^eir  insight  into 
the  nature  of  this  disparity  still  more  than  on  their  conviction  of 
its  existence.     I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  a  brief  analysis  of 
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liie  Undeontandiiig,  in  elucidation  of  the  definitions  already 
given. 

The  Understanding  then,  consiidered  exclusively  as  an  organ 
of  human  intelligence,  is  the  faculty  hy  which  we  reflect  and  gen- 
eralize. Take,  for  instance,  any  object  consisting  of  many  parts, 
a  house,  or  a  group  of  houses  :  and  if  it  be  contemplated,  as  a 
whole,  that  is,  as  many  constituting  a  one,  it  forms  what,  in  the 
technical  language  of  psychology,  is  called  a  total  impression. 
Among  the  various  component  parts  of  thisy  we  direct  our  at- 
tention especially  to  such  as  we  recollect  to  have  noticed  in  other 
total  impressions.  Then,  by  a  voluntary  act,  we  withhold  our 
attention  from  all  the  rest  to  reflect  exclusively  on  these ;  and 
these  we  henceforward  use  as  common  characters,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  several  objects  are  referred  to  one  and  the  same  sort.* 
Thus,  the  whole  process  may  be  reduced  to  three  acts,  all  de- 
pending on  and  supposing  a  previous  impression  on  the  senses  : 
first,  the  appropriation  of  our  attention ;  second  (and  in  order  to 
the  continuance  of  the  first)  abstraction,  or  the  voluntary  with- 
holding of  the  attention  ;  and,  third,  generalization.  And  these 
are  the  proper  functions  of  the  Understanding  :  and  the  power 
of  so  doing,  is  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  we  possess  under- 
standing, or  are  created  with  the  faculty  of  understanding.! 

*  Accordingly  as  we  attend  more  or  less  io  the  differences,  the  sort  be- 
comes, of  course,  more  or  less  comprehensive.  Hence  there  arises  for  the 
systematle  naturalist  the  necessity  of  subdividing  the  sorts  into  orders, 
classes,  ffimilies,  &q.  :  all  which,  however,  resolve  themselves  for  the  mere 
logician  into  the  conception  of  genus  and  species^  that  is,  the  comprehending 
and  the  comprehended 

f  It  is  obvious,  that  the  third  function  includes* the  act  of  comparing 
one  object  with  another.  The  act  of  comparing  supposes  in  the  comparing 
fiEiculty  certain  inherent  forms,  that  is,  modes  of  reflecting  not  referable  to 
the  objects  reflected  on,  but  pre-determined  by  the  constitution  and  mechan- 
ism of  the  understanding  itself  And  imder  some  one  or  other  of  these 
forms,  the  resemblances  and  differences  must  be  subsumed  in  order  to  be 
conceivable,  and  d  fortiori  therefore  in  order  to  be  comparable.  The  senses 
do  not  compare,  but  merely  furnish  the  materials  for  comparison. 

Were  it  not  so,  how  could  the  first  comparison  have  been  possible  t  It 
would  involve  the  absurdity  of  measuring  a  thing  by  itselt  But  if  we  think 
pn  some  one  thing,  the  length  of  our  own  foot,  or  of  our  hand  and  arm  from 
the  elbow-joint,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  have  the  con- 
ception of  measure.  Now  these  antecedent  and  most  general  conceptions 
are  what  is  meant  by  the  constituent  forms  of  the  understanding :  we  call 
tfaem  ooDsiitaent  because  they  are  not  acquired  by  the  miderstanding,  bat 
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Now  when  a  perscm  speaking  to  us  of  any  particular  object  or 
appearance  refers  it  by  means  of  some  common  character  to  a 
known  class  (which  he  does  in  giving  it  a  name),  we  say,  that 
we  understand  him  ;  that  is,  we  understand  his  words.  The 
name  of  a  thing,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word  name  {name^n, 

are  implied  in  its  oonstitation.  As  rationally  might  a  circle  be  said  to  ac- 
qoire  a  centre  and  eircmnference,  as  the  imderstanding  to  acquire  these  its 
inherent  forms  or  ways  of  conceiving.  This  is  what  Leibnitz  meant,  when 
to  the  old  adage  of  the  Peripatetics,  Nihil  in  inielleetu  qnod  non  pritM  it* 
sentu — ^there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  not  derived  from  the  senses, 
or — ^there  is  nothing  conceived  that  was  not  previously  /wrceived, — ^he  re- 
plied— "prater  intellectum  ipaian,  except  the  misunderstanding  itself 

And  here  let  me  remark  for  once  and  all :  whoever  would  reflect  to  any 
purpose — ^whoever  is  in  earnest  in  his  purBuit.<rf  self-knowledge^  and  of  one 
of  the  principal  means  to  this,  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  he 
uses,  and  the  different  meanings  properly  or  improperly  conveyed  by  one 
and  the  same  word,  accordingly  as  it  is  used  in  the  schools  orihe  market, — 
accordingly  as  the  kind  or  a  high  degree  is  intended  (for  example,  heat, 
weight,  and  the  like,  as  employed  scientifically,  compared  wjth  the  same 
word  used  popularly) — ^whoever,  I  say,  seriously,  proposes  this  as  hia  ob- 
ject, must  so  far  overcome  his  dislike  of  pedantry,  and  his  dread  of  being 
sneered  at  as  a  pedant,  as  not  to  quarrel  with  an  uncouth'  word  or  phrase, 
tin  he  is  quite  sure  that  some  other  and  more  familiar  one  would  not  only 
have  expressed  the  precise  meaning  with  equal  deamess,  but  have  been  as 
hkely  to  draw  attention  to  this  meaning  exclusively.  The  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  a  philosopher  in  conversation  or  popular  writings;  compared  with 
the  language  he  uses  in  strict  reasoning,  is  as  his  watch  compared  with  the 
chronometer  in  his  observatory.  He  sets  the  former  by  the  town-dock,  or 
even,  perhaps,  by  the  Dutch  dock  in  his  kitchen,  not  because  he  believes  it 
right,  but  because  his  neighbors  and  his  cook  go  by  it.  To  afford  the  reader 
an  opportunity  for  exerdsing  the  forbearance  here  recoj^omended,  I  turn 
back  to  the  plu*ase,  '*  most  general  conceptions,"  and  observe,  that  in  strict 
and  severe  propriety  of  language,  I  should  have  said  generalifie  or  generifiA 
rather  than  general,  and  conoipiences  or  conceptive  acts  rather  than  con- 
ceptions. 

It  is  an  old  complaint,  that  a  man  of  genius  no  sooner  appears,  but  the 
host  of  dunces  are  up  in  arms  to  repd  the  invading  alien.  This  observation 
would  have  made  more  converts  to  its  truth,  I  suspect,  had  it  be^i  worded 
more  dispassionately  and  with  a  less  contemptuous  antithesis.  For  "  dunces," 
let  us  substitute  "the  many,"  or  the  '*  oirof  Koafto^  {this  world)  of  the  Apos- 
tle, and  we  shall  perhaps  find  no  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact. 
To  arrive  at  the  root,  indeed,  and  last  groimd  of  the  problem,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  investigate  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  sense  of  difference  on 
the  human  mind  where  it  is  not  holden  in  ched^  by  reason  and  reflection. 
We  need  not  go  to  the  savage  tribes  of  Korth  America,  or  the  yet  ruder  na- 
tives of  the  Indian  Isles,  to  learn  how  slight  »  degree  of  difference  will,  ia 
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p9bftevov,  ih  intelligible,  id  quod  intelligitur),  expresses  that  which 
ig  understood  in  an  appearance,  that  which  we  place  (or  make 
to  stand)  under  it,  as  the  condition  of  its  real  existence,  and  in 
proof  that  it  is  not  aii  accident  of  the  senses,  or  affeetion  of  the 
individual,  not  a  phantom  or  apparition,  that  is,  an  appearance 

uncultiyated  minds,  call  up  a  sense  of  diversity,  and  inward  perplexity  and 
contradiction,  as  if  the  strangers  were,  and  yet  were  not,  of  the  same  kind 
with  themselves.  Who  has  not  had  occasion  to  observe  the  effect  which  the 
gesticulations  and  nasal  tones  of  a  Frenchman  produce  on  our  own  vulgar  ? 
Here  we  may  see  the  origin  and  primary  import  of  our  unkindness.  It  is 
a  sense  of  tenkind,  and'itidt  the  mere  negation  but  the  positive  opposite  of 
the  sense  of  kind.  Alienation,  aggravated  now  by  fear,  now  by  contempt, 
and  not  seldom  by  a  mixture  of  both,  aversion,  hatred,  enmity,  are  so  many 
successive  shapes  of  its  growth  and  metamorphosis.  In  application  to  the 
present  case,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Pindar's  remark  on  sweet  music 
holds  equally  true  of  genius :  as  many  as  are  not  dehghted  by  it  are  dis- 
turbed, perplexed,  irritated.  The  beholder  either  recognizes  it  as  a  pro- 
jected form  of  his  own  being,  that  moves  before  him  with  a  glory  round  its 
head,  or  recoils  from  it  as  from  a  spectre.  But  this  speculation  would  lead 
me  too  far ;  I  must  be  content  with  having  referred  to  it  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  fact,  and  pass  to  the  more  obvious  and  proximate  causes. 
And  as  the  first,  I  would  rank  the  person's  not  understanding  what  yet  he 
expects  to  understand,  and  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  so.  An  original  mathe- 
matical work,  or  any  other  that  requires  peculiar  and  technical  marks  and 
symbols,  will  excite  no  uneasy  feelings — ^not  in  the  mind  of  a  competent 
reader,  for  he  understands  it ;  and  not  with  others,  because  they  neither 
expect  nor  are  expected  to  understand  it.  The  second  place  we  may  assign 
to  the  misunderstanding,  which  is  almost  sure  to  follow  in  cases  where  the 
incompetent  person,  finding  no  outward  marks  (diagrams,  arbitrary  signs, 
and  the  like)  to  inform  him  at  first  sight,  that  the  subject  is  one  which  he  , 
does  not  pretend  to  understand,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  which  does  not  de- 
tract from  his  estimation  as  a  man  of  abilities  generally,  will  attach  some 
meaning  to  what  he  hears  or  reads ;  and  as  he  is  out  of  humor  with  the  au- 
thor, it  will  most  often  be  such  a  meaning  as  he  can  quarrel  with  and  ex- 
hibit in  a  ridiculous  or  offensive  point  of  view. 

But  above  all,  the  whole  world  almost  of  minds,  as  &r  as  we  reg'ard  in- 
tellectual efforts,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  of  the  busy-indolent  and 
lasy-indolent  To  both  alike  all  thinking  is  painful,  and  aU  attempts  to 
rouse  them  to  think,  whether  in  the  re-examination  of  their  existing  convic- 
tions, or  for  the  reception  of  new  light,  are  irritating.  "  It  may  all  be  very 
deep  and  clever ;  but  really  one  ought  to  be  quite  sure  of  it  before  one 
wrenches  one's  brain  to  find  out  what  it  is.  I  take  up  a  book  as  a  compan- 
ion, with  whom  I  can  have  an  easy  cheerful  chitchat  on  what  we  both  know 
beforehand,  or  else  i^iatters  of  fact.  In  our  leisure  hours  we  have  a  right 
to  relaxation  and  amusement." 

Well !  but  in  their  HiuUout  hom*s,  when  their  bow  is  to  be  bent,  when 
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which  u  onX/y  an  appearance.  (See  Gtn,  ii.  19,  20,  and  in  Psoftn 
zz.  1,  and  in  many  other  places  of  the  Bible,  the  identity  of  fu>- 
fnen  with  numun^  that  is,  inTisible  power  and  presence,  the  no; 
men  substantimim  of  all  real  objects,  and  the  ground  of  their 
reality,  independently  of  the  afiections  of  sense  in  the  percipient.) 
In  like  manner,  in  a  connected  succession  of  names,  as  the  speaker 
passes  from  one  to  the  other,  we  say  that  we  understand  his  dis- 

they  are  ajntd  MutM,  or  amidst  the  Muses  t  Alasl  it  is  just  the  same. 
The  same  craving  for  amutement,  that  is,  to  be  away  from  the  Muses ;  for 
relaxation,  that  is,  the  unbending  of  a  bow  which  in  fact  had  never  been 
strung  t  There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  their  appLiuse.  The  first  is : 
enable  them  to  reconcile  in  one  and  the  same  occupation  the  love  of  sloth 
and  the  hatred  of  vacancy.  Gratify  indolence,  and  yet  save  them  from  ennui 
— ^in  plain  English,  from  themselves.  For,  spite  of  their  antipathy  to  dry 
reading,  the  keeping  company  with  themselves  is,  after  all,  the  insufferable 
annoyance :  and  the  true  secret  of  their  dislike  to  a  work  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry lies  in  its  tendency  to  make  them  acquainted  with  their  own  perma- 
nent being.  The  other  road  to  their  fiivor  is,  to  introduce  to  them  thdr 
own  thoughts  and  predilections,  tricked  out  in  the  fine  language,  in  which 
it  would  gratify  their  vanity  to  express  them  in  their  own  conversation,  and 
with  which  they  can  imagine  themselves  showing  off:  and  this  (as  has  been 
elsewhere  remarked)  is  the  characteristio  difference  between  the  second-rate 
writers  of  the  last  two  or  three  generations,  and  the  same  class  under  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Stuarts.  In  the  latter  we  find  the  most  far-fetched  and  singu- 
lar thoughts  in  the  simplest  and  most  native  language ;  in  the  former,  the 
most  obvious  and  common-place  thoughts  in  the  most  far-fetched  and  motley 
language.  But  lastly,  and  as  the  sine  gua  non  of  their  patronage,  a  suffi- 
cient arc  must  be  left  for  the  reader's  mind  to  oscillate  in — ^freedom  of 
choice. 

To  make  the  shifting  doud  be  what  you  please, 

save  only  where  the  attraction  of  curiosity  determines  the  line  of  motion. 
The  attention  must  not  be  £fisteiied  down :  and  this  every  work  of  genius, 
not  simply  narrative,  must  do  before  it  can  be  justly  appreciated 

In  former  times  a  popular  work  meant  one  that  adapted  the  results  of 
studious  meditation  or  scientific  research  to  the  capacity  of  the  people,  pre- 
senting in  the  concrete,  by  instances  and  examples,  what  had  been  ascer- 
tained in  the  abstract  and  by  discovery  of  the  law.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  is  a  popular  work  which  gives  back  to  the  people  their  own  errors  and 
prejudices,  and  flatters  the  many  by  creating  them  under  the  title  of  tbb 
PUBUo,  into  a, supreme  and  inappellable  tribunal  of  intellectual  excellence. 

P.S.  In  a  continuous  work,  the  frequent  insertion  and  length  of  notes 
would  need  an  apology :  in  a  book  like  this,  of  aphorisms  and  detaehed 
comments,  none  is  necessary,  it  being  understood  beforehand  that  the  saooa 
and  the  garnish  are  to  oocup j  the  greater  part  of  the  dish. 
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course,,  dwursio  intdlectm,  discursus,  his  passing  from  one  thing 
to  another.  Thus,  in  all  instances,  it  is  words,  names,  or,  if 
images,  yet  images  used  as  words  or  names,  that  are  the  only 
and  exclusive  subjects  of  understanding.  In  no  instance  do  we  \ 
understand  a- thing  in  itself;  but  only  the  name  to  which  it  is  ^ 
referred.  Sometimes  indeed,  when  several  classes  are  recalled 
conjointly,  we  identify  the  words  with  the  object — ^though  by 
courtesy  of  idiom  rather  than  in  strict  propriety  of  language. 
Thus  we  may  say  that  we  understand  a  rainbow,  when  recall- 
ing successively  the  several  names  for  the  several  sorts  of  colors, 
vre  know  that  they  are  to  be  applied  to  one  and  the  same  pha- 
nomenony  at  once  distinctly  and  simultaneously ;  but  even  in 
common  speech  we  should  not  say  this  of  a  single  color.  No 
one  would  say  he  understands  red  or  blue.  He  sees  the  color, 
and  had  seen  it  before  in  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  objects ; 
and  he  understands  the  taord  red,  as  referring  his  fancy  or  mem- 
ory to  this  his  collective  <experience. 

If  this  be  so,  and  so  it  most  assuredly  is— if  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  understanding  be  that  of  generalizing  the  notices  re- 
ceived from  the  senses  in  order  to  the  construction  of  names  :  of 
referring  particular  notices,  that  is,  impressions  or  sensations,  to 
their  proper  names  ;  and,  vice  versa,  names  to  their  correspondent 
class  or  kind  of  notices — ^then  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  the 
Understanding  is  truly  and  accurately  defined  in  the  words  of 
Leighton  and  Kant,  a  faculty  judging  according  to  sense. 

Now  whether  in  defining  the  speculative  Reason,— (that  is,  the 
reason  considered  abstractedly  as  an  intellective  power) — ^we  call 
it  **  the  source  of  necessary  and  universal  principles,  according  to 
which  the  notices  of  the  senses  are  either  affirmed  or  denied  ;"^ 
9r  describe  it  as  ''  the  power  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  draw 
from  particular  and  contingent  appearances  universal  and  neces- 
sary conclusions  :"*  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  two  definitions 

*  Take  a  familiar  illustratioiL  My  sight  and  touch  ooavey  to  me  a  cer- 
tain impression,  to  which  my  underetjuiding  applies  its  pre-conoeptions 
(eonceptu$  anteeedentea  et  generaliMimi)  of  quantity  and  relation,  and  thus 
refers  it  to  the  class  and  name  of  three-cornered  bodies — ^we  will  suppose 
it  the  iron  of  a  turf-spade.  It  compares  the  sides,  and  finds  that  any  two 
measured  as  one  are  greater  than  the  third ;  and  according  to  a  law  of  the 
imagination,  there  arises  a  presumption  that  in  all  other  bodies  of  the  same 
figure  (that  is,  three-cornered  and  equilateral)  the  same  proportion  existSb 
After  this,  the  senses  have  been  directed  successively  to  a  number  of  thre^  / 
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difibr  in  their  essential  characters,  and  consequently  the  sahjeets 
difier  in  kind. 

The  dependence  of  the  Understanding  on  the  representatioiis 
of  the  senses,  and  its  consequent  posteriority  thereto,  as  contrasted 
with  the  independence  and  antecedency  of  Reason,  are  strikingly 

eornered  bodies  of  unequal  sides — and  in  these  too  the  same  proportion  has 
been  found  without  exception,  till  at  length  it  becomes  a  &ct  of  experience, 
that  in  all  triangles  hitherto  seen,  the  two  sides  together  are  greater  than 
the  third  and  there  will  exist  no  ground  or  analogy  for  anticipating  an  ex- 
ception to  a  rule,  generalized  from  so  Tast  a  number  of  particular  instaDces. 
tio  far  and  no  farther  could  the  understanding  carry  us :  and  as  far  as  this 
"the  faculty,  judging  according  to  sense,"  conducts  many  of  the  inferior 
gniiTMLla,  if  not  in  the  same,  yet  in  instances  analogous  and  fully  equivalent 

The  reason  supersedes  the  whole  process,  and  on  the  first  conception  pre- 
sented by  the  understanding  in  consequence  of  the  first  sight  of  a  triangular 
figure,  of  whatever  sort  it  might  chance  to  be,  it  affirms  with  an  assurance 
incapable  of  future  increase,  with  a  perfect  certainty,  that  in  all  possible 
triangles  any  two  of  the  inclosing  lines  will  and  must  be  greater  than  the 
third  In  short,  understanding  in  its  highest  form  of  experience  remains 
conmiensurate  with  the  experimental  notices  of  the  senses  firom  which  it  is 
generalized  Beason,  on  the  other  hand,  either  predetermines  experience, 
or  avails  itself  of  a  past  experience  to  supersede  its  necessity  in  tdl  future 
time;  and  affirms  truths  which  no  sense  could  perceive,  nor  experiment 
verify,  nor  experience  confirm. 

Yea,  this  is  the  test  and  character  of  a  truth  so  affirmed,  that  in  its  own 
proper  form  it  is  inconceivable.  For  to  conceive,  is  a  fiinfitinn  itf  _the.iuul^- 
standing,  which  can  be  exercised  only  on  subjects  subordinate  thereto.  And 
yet  to  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  all  truth  must  be  reduced,  that  Ib  to 
be  fixed  as  an  object  of  reflection,  and  to  be  rendered'  expressible.  And 
here  we  have  a  second  test  and  sign  of  a  truth  so  affirmed,  that  it  can  oome^ 
forth  out  of  the  moulds  of  the  understanding  only  in  the  disguise  of  two  con- 
tradictory conceptions,  each  of  which  is  partially  true,  and  the  conjunction 
of  both  conceptions  becomes  the  representative  or  expression  (the  exponent) 
of  a  truth  beyond  conception  and  inexpressible.  Examples :  Before  Abrar 
ham  VHM,  I  am. — Qod  is  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  everywhere,  and 
circumference  nowhere.    The  soul  is  all  in  every  part. 

If  this  appear  extravagant,  it  is  an  extravagance  whidi  no  man  can  indeed 
learn  from  another,  but  which,  (were  this  possible,)  I  might  have  learnt 
from  Plato,  Kepler,  and  Bacon ;  from  Luther,  Hooker,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and 
Fenelon.  But  in  this  last  paragraph  I  have,  I  see,  unwittingly  overstepped 
my  purpose,  according  to  which  we  were  to  take  reason  as  a  simply  intellec- 
tual power.  Yet  even  as  such,  and  with  all  the  disadvantage  of  a  techniea 
and  arbitrary  abstraction,  it  has  been  made  evident: — 1.  that  there  is  a<i 

/'  intuition  or  immediate  beholding,  accompanied  by  a  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity and  universality  of  the  trutl\80  beholden,  not  derived  from  the  sensefl, 
y     which  intuition,  when  it  is  construed  by  pure  sense,  gives  Urth  to  tbs 
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empliiied  in  the  Ptolemaic  system-T-that  truly  wonderful  product 
and  highest  boast  of  the  faculty,  judging  according  to  the  senses—* 
compared  with  the  Newtonian,  as  the  ofispring  of  a  yet  higher 
power,  arranging,  correcting,  and  annulling  the  representations  of 
the  senses  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws  and  constitutive  ideas. 

science  of  mathematics,  and  when  applied  to  objects  supersensuous  or  spir-    I 
itual  is  the  organ  of  theology  and  philosophy : — and  2.  that  there  is  likewise   I 
a  f  eflective  and  discursive  faculty,  or  mediate  apprehension  which,  taken  '  y 
by  itself  and  uninfluenced  by  the  former,  depends  on  the  senses  for  the  ma-  ' 
terials  on  which  it  is  exercised,  and  is  contained  within  the  sphere  of  the 
senses.    And  this  faculty  it  is,  which  in  generalizing  the  notices  of  the  sen- 
ses constitutes  sensible  experience^  and  gives  rise  to  maxims  or  rules  which 
may  become  more  and  more  general,  but  can  never  be  raised  into  universal 
verities,  or  beget  a  consciousness  of  absolute  certainty ;  though  they  may 
^  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  doubt.    (Putting  revelation  out  of  view,  take 
our  first  progenitor  in  the  60th  or  100th  year  of  his  existence.    His  expe- 
rience would  probably  have  freed  him  from  all  doubt,  as  the  sim  sank  in  the 
horizon,  that  it  would  re-appear  the  next  morning.    But  compare  this  state 
of  assurance  with  that  which  the  same  man  would  have  had  of  the  47th 
proposition  of  Euclid,  supposing  him  like  Pythagoras  to  have  discovered  the  | 
demonstration.)    Now  is  it  expedient,  I  ask,  or  conformable  to  the  laws  and  | 
purposes  of  language,  to  call  two  so  altogether  disparate  subjects  by  one  t 
and  the  same  name  ?    Or,  having  two  names  in  our  language,  should  we  call  | 
each  of  the  two  diverse  subjects  by  both — that  is,  by  either  name,  as  caprice  / 
might  dictate  ?    If  not,  then  as  we  have  the  two  words,  reason  and  under- 
standing (as  indeed  what  language  of  cultivated  num  has  not  ?) — ^what  should 
prevent  us  from  appropriating  the  former  to  the  power  distinctive  of 
humanity  f     We  need  only  place  the  derivatives  from  the  two  terms  in  op- 
position (for  example,  "  A  and  B  are  both  rational  beings ;  but  there  is  no 
comparison  between  them  in  point  of  intelligence,"  or  "  She  always  con- 
cludes rationally,  though  not  a  woman  of  much  understanding")  to  see  that 
we  can  not  reverse  the  order — ^that  is,  call  the  higher  gift  understanding, 
and  the  lower  reason.    What  should  prevent  us?  I  asked.    Alas  I  that' 
which  has  prevented  us — ^the  cause  of  this  confusion  in  the  terms — ^is  only; 
too  obvious ;  namely,  inattention  to  the  momentous  distinction  in  tiie  thingsj 
and  generally,  to  the  duty  and  habit  recommended  in  the  fifth  introductory^ 
Aphorism  of  this  Volume.    But  the  cause  of  this,  and  of  all  its  lamentable  " 
effects  and  subcauses,  /a/««  doctrine^  blindness  of  hearty  and  contempt  of  tke\ 
wordj  is  best  declared  by  the  philosophic  Apostle :  they  did  not  like  to  re- 
tain God  in  their  JcMrjoledge  (Rom.  L  28),  and  though  they  could  not  extin- 
guish the  light  thai  lighteth  every  man,  and  which  sJione  in  the  darkness : ! 
yet  because  the  darkness  could  not  comprehend  the  light,  they  refused  to 
bear  witness  of  it  and  worshiped,  instead,  the  shaping  mist,  which  the 
light  had  drawn  upward  from  the  ground  (that  is,  from  the  mere  animal 
nature  and  instinct),  and  which  that  light  alone  had  made  visible,  that  is,  by 
.  ■ape&'inducing  on  the  animal  instinct  the  principle  of  self-consciousness. 
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APHORISM  ^ 

■ 

In  wonder  all  philosophy  began  ;  in  wonder  it  ends ;  and  ad- 
miration fills  up  the  interspace.  But  the  first  wonder  is  the  oflT- 
spring  of  ignorance  :  the  last  is  the  parent  of  adoration.  The 
first  is  the  birth-throe  of  our  knowledge  :  the  last  is  its  euthanasy 
and  apotheosis, 

BEQUELJE  :   OR   THOUGHTS    SUGGESTED   BT   THE   PRECEDINO 

APHORISM. 

As  in  respect  of  the  first  wonder  ^ve  are  all  on  the  same  level, 
how  comes  it  that  the  philoM)phic  mind  should,  in  all  ages,  be 
the  privilege  of  a  few  ?  The  most  obvious  reason  is  this.  Th« 
wonder  takes  place  before  the  period  of  reflection,  and  (with  the 
great  mass  of  mankind)  long  before  the  individual  is  capable  of 
directing  his  attention  freely  ancU  consciously  to  the  feeling,  or 
even  to  its  exciting  causes.  Surprise  (the  form  and  dress  which 
the  wonder  .of  ignorance  usually  puts  on)  is  worn  away,  if  not 
precluded,  by  custom  and  familiarity.  So  is  it  with  the  objects 
of  the  senses,  and  the  ways  and  fashions  of  the  world  around  us ; 
even  as  with  the  beat  of  our  own  hearts,  which  we  notice  only  in 
moments  of  fear  and  perturbation.  But  with  regard  to  the  con- 
cerns of  our  inward  being,  there  is  yet  another  cause  that  acts  in 
concert  with  the  power  in  custom  to  prevent  a  fair  and  equal  ex- 
I  ertion  of  reflective  thought.  The  great  fundamental  truths  and 
doctrines  of  religion,  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  and  the 
life  afler  death,  are  in  Christian  countries  taught  so  early,  under 
such  circumstances,  and  in  such  close  and  vital  association  with 
whatever  makes  or  marks  reality  for  our  infant  minds,  that  the 
words  ever  afler  represent  sensations,  feelings,  vital  •  assurances, 
sense  of  reality — rather  than  thoughts,  or  any  distinct  conception. 
Associated,  I  had  almost  said  identified,  with  the  parental  voice, 
look,  touch,  with  the  living  warmth  and  pressure  of  the  mother, 
on  whose  lap  the  child  is  first  made  to  kneel,  within  whose  palms 
its  little  hands  are  folded,  and  the  motion  of  whose  eyes  its  eyes 
follow  and  imitate — (yea,  what  the  blue  sky  is  to  the  mother,  the 
mother's  upraised  eyes  and  brow  are  to  the  child,  the  type  and 
symbol  of  an  invisible  heaven !) — ^from  within  and  without  these 
great  first  truths,  these  good  and  gracious  tidings,  these  holy  and. 
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humanizing  spells^  in  the  preconibnnity  to  which  our  very  hn- 
manity  may  be  said  to  consist,  are  so  infused  that  it  were  but  a 
tame  and  inadequate  expression  to  say,  we  all  take  them  for 
granted.  At  a  later  period,  in  youth  or  early  manhood,  moat  of 
us,  indeed  (in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  at  least),  read  or 
hear  certain  proofs  of  these  truths — ^which  we  commonly  Usten 
to,  when  we  Usten  at  all,  with  much  the  same  feelings  as  a  pop- 
ular prince  on  his  coronation  day,  in  the  centre  of  a  fond  and  re-  - 
joicing  nation,  may  be  supposed .  to  hear  the  champion's  chal- 
lenge to  all  the  non-existents,  that  deny  or  dispute  his  rights  and  | 
royalty.  In  fact,  the  order  of  proof  is  most  oflen  reversed  or 
transposed.  As  far  at  least  as  I  dare  judge  from  the  goings  on 
in  my  own  mind,  when  with  keen  dehght  I  first  read  the  works 
of  Derham,  Nieuwentiet,  and  Lyonet,  I  should  say  that  the  full 
and  life-like  conviction  of  a  gracious  Creator  is  the  proof  (at  all 
events,  performs  the  office  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a 
proof)  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  the  construction  of  the 
creature^ 

Do  I  blame  this  ?  Do  I  wish  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  God  forbid !  I 
It  is  only  one  of  its  accidental,  but  too  frequent,  consequences,  of  '  v 
which  I  complain,  and  against  which  I  protest.  I  regret  noth- . 
ing  that  tends  to  make  the  light  become  the  life  of  men,  even  as 
the  life  in  the  eternal  Word  is  their  only  and  single  true  light. 
But  I  do  regret,  that  in  afler-years — when  by  occasion  of  some 
new  dispute  on  some  old  heresy,  or  any  other  accident,  the  atten- 
tion has  for  the  first  time  been  distinctly  attracted  to  the  super- 
structure raised  on  these  fundamental  truths,  or  to  truths  of  later 
revelation  supplemental  of  these  and  not  less  important — all  the 
doubts  and  difficulties,  that  can  not  but  arise  where  the  under- 
standing,'^^  mind  of  the  fleshy  is  made  the  measure  of  spiritual 
things ; '  all*  the  sense  of  strangeness  and  seeming  contradiction  in 
terms ;  all  the  marvel  and  the  mystery,  that  belong  equally  to 
both,  are  first  thought  of  and  applied  in  objection  exclusively  to  \ 
the  latter.  I  would  disturb  no  man's  faith  in  the  great  articles 
of  the  (falsely  so  called)  religion  of  nature.  But  before  a  man 
rejects,  and  calls  on  other  men  to  reject,  the  revelations  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  religion  of  all  Christendom,  I  would  have  him 
pldce  himself  in  the  state  &nd  under  all  .the  privations  of  a  Si- 
monides,  when  in  the  fortieth  day  of  his  meditation  the  sage  and 
philosophic  poet  abandoned  the  problem  in  despair.     Ever  and 
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# 
anon  he  Beemed  to  have  hold  of  the  truth  ;  but  when  he  asked 

himself  what  he  meant  by  it,  it  escaped  from  him,  or  resolved 
itself  into  meanings,  that  destroyed  each  other.  I  would  have 
the.  skeptic,  while  yet  a  skeptic  only,  seriously  consider  whether  a 
doctrine,  of  the  truth  of  which  a  Socrates  could  obtain  no  other 
assurance  than  what  he  derived  from  his  strong  wish  that  it 
should  be  true ;  and  which  Plato  found  a  mystery  hard  to  dis- 
cover, and  when  discovered,  communicable  only  to  the  fewest  of 
men ;  can,  consonantly  with  history  or  common  sense,  be  classed 
among  the  articles,  the  belief  of  which  is  insured  to  all  men  by 
their  mere  conunon  sense  ?  Whether  without  gross  outrage  to 
,  fact,  they  can  be  said  to  constitute  a  reUgion  of  nature,  or  a  nat- 
ural theology  antecedent  to  revelation,  or  superseding  its  neces- 
sity ?  Yes  !  in  prevention  (for  there  is  httle  chance,  I  fear,  of  a 
jcure)  of  the  pugnacious  dogmatism  of  partial  reflection,  I  would 
prescribe  to  every  man  who  feels  a  commencing  alienation  from 
|the  Catholic  faith,  and  whose  studies  and  attainments  authorize 
him  to  argue  on  the  subject  at  all,  a  patient  and  thoughtful  peru- 
sal of  the  arguments  and  representations  which  Bayle  supposes 
to  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  Simonides.  Or  I  should  be 
fully  satisfied  if  I  could  induce  these  eschewers  of  mystery  to  give 
a  patient,  manly,  and  impartial  perusal  to  the  single  treatise  of 
Pomponatius,  De  Fato,* 

When  they  have  fairly  and  satisfactorily  overthrown  the  ob- 
jections and  cleared  away  the  difficulties  urged  by  this  sharp- 
witted  Italian  against  the  doctrines  which  they  profess  to  retain, 
then  let  them  commence  their  attack  on  those  which  they  reject. 
As  far  as  the  supposed  irrationality  of  the  latter  is  the  ground  of 
argument,  I  am  much  deceived  if,  on  reviewing  their  forces,  they 
would  not  find  the  ranks  wofiiUy  thinned  by  the  success  of  their 
own  fire  in  the  preceding  engagement — ^unless,  indeed,  by  pure 
heat  of  controversy,  and  to  storm  the  lines  of  their  antagonists, 
they  can  bring  to  life  again  the  arguments  which  they  had  them- 
selves killed  ofi*  in  the  defence  of  their  own  positions.     In  vain 

*  The  pbiloBopher,  whom  the  InquiBition  would  have  burnt  alive  as  aa 
atheist,  had  not  Leo  X  and  Cardinjd  Bembo  decided  that  the  work  might 
be  formidable  to  those  semi-pagan  Christians  who  regarded  revelation  aa  a 
mere  make-weight  to  their  boasted  religion  of  nature ;  but  contained  noth- 
ing dangerous  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  offensive  to  a  true  believer.  (Ha 
was  born  at  Mantua  in  1462  and  died  in  1626.— ^d) 
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shall  we  seek  for  any  other  mode  of 'meeting  the  broad  facts  of 
the  scientific  Epicurean,  or  the  requisitions  and  queries  of  the  all- 
analyzing  Pyrrhonist,  than  by  challenging  the  tribunal  to  which 
they  appeal,  as  incompetent  to  try  the  question.  In  order  to 
nonsuit  the  plaintifi*,  we  must  remove  the  cause  from  the  faculty, 
that  judges  according  to  sense,  and  whose  judgments,  therefore, 
.  are  vahd  only  on  objects  of  sense,  to  the  superior  courts  of  con- 
science and  intuitive  reason.  TJie  taords  I  speak  unto  you,  are 
Sptrity  and  such  only  are  life^  that  is,  have  an  inward  and  ac- 
tual power  abiding  m  them. 

But  the  same  truth  is  at  once  shield  and  Bow.     The  shafl  of  [ 
Atheism  glances  aside  from  it  to  strike  and  pierce  the  breast-plate  i 
of  the  heretic.     Well  for  the  latter,  if,  plucking  the  weapon  from  ] 
the  wound,  he  recognizes  an  arrow  from  his  own  quiver,  and  aban- 
dons a  cause  that  connects  him  with  such  confederates  !     An  in- 
sight  into  the  proper  fimctions  and  subaltern  rank  of  the  under- 
standing  may  not,  indeed,  disarm  the  Psilanthropist  of  his  meta- 
phorical glosses,  or  of  his  versions  fresh  from  the  forge,  with  no 
other  stamp  than  the  private  mark  of  the  individual  manufac- 
turer ;  but  it  will  deprive  him  of  the  only  rational  pretext  for 
having  recourse  to  tools  so  liable  to  abuse,  and  of  siich  perilous 
example. 

COMMENT. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  composed,  and  during  an  in- 
terim of  depression  and  disqualification,  I  heard  with  a  delight 
and  an  interest  which  I  might  without  hyperbole  call  medicinal, 
that  the  contradistinction  of  the  understanding  from  reason, — ^for 
which  during  twenty  years  I  have  been  contending,  casting  my 
bread  upon  the  waters  with  a  perseverance  which  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  public  taste,  nothing  but  the  deepest  conviction  of 
its  importance  could  have  inspired — ^has  been  lately  sanctioned  by , 
the  present  distinguished  Professor  of  Anatomy,  in  the  course  of  \ 
lectures  given  by  him  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  the  * 
zoological  part  of  natural  history ;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
in  one  of  the  eloquent  and  impressive  introductory  discourses.* 
In  explaining  the  nature  of  Instinct,  as  deduced  from  the  actions 

*  The  aUiision  is  to  Mr.  Green ;  and  the  passage  to  which  the  Author  re-^-* 
fers,  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix,  reprinted  from  the  "  Vital  Dynamioa.**  , 
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and  tendencies  of  animals 'snceessively  presented  to  the  ebserrii'- 
tion  of  the  comparative  physiologist  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
organic  life — or  rather,  I  should  have  said,  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
teirmine  that  precise  import  of  the  term,  which  is  required  by  the 
facts* — the  Professor  explained  the  nature  of  what  I  have  else- 
where called  the  adaptive  power,  that  is,  the  faculty  of  adapting 
means  to  a  proximate  end.  I  mean  here  a  relative  end — that 
which  relatively  to  one  thing  is  an  end,  though  relatively  to  some 
other  it  is  in  itself  a  mean.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
no  single  word  to  express  those  ends,  that  are  not  the  end  :  for 
the  distinction  between  those  and  an  end  in  the  ipxoper  sense  of 
the  term,  is  an  important  one.  The  Professor,  I  say,  not  only 
explained,  first,  the  nature  of  the  adaptive  power  in  generey  and, 
secondly,  the  distinct  character  of  the  same  power  as  it  exists 
specifically  and  exclusively  in  the  human  being,  and  acquires  the 
name  of  understanding  ;  but  he  did  it  in  a  way  which  gave  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  my  convictions,  of  all  I  had  so  long 
wished,  and  so  often,  but  with  such  imperfect  success,  attempted 
to  convey,  free  from  all  semblance  of  paradoxy,  and  from  all  oc- 
casion of  oSknce^—omneni  offendictdi  ansam  pracidens.f  ~  It  is, 

*  The  word,  Instinct,  brings-  together  a  number  of  facts  into  one  class 
by  the  assertion  of  a  common  ground,  t)ie  nature  of  which  ground  it  deter- 
mines negatively  only, — that  is,  the  word  does  not  explain  what  this  com- 
mon ground  is ;  but  simply  indicates  that  there  is  such  a  ground,  and  that 
it  is  different  in  kind  from  that  in  which  the  responsible  and  consciously 
•  voluntary  actions  of  men  originate.  Thus,  in  its  true  and  primary  import. 
Instinct  stands  in  antithesis  to  Reason ;  and  the  perplexity  and  contradic- 
tory statements  into  which  so  many  meritorious  naturalists  and  populate 
writers  on  natural  history  (Priscilla  Wakefield,  Eirby,  Spence,  Huber,  and 
even  Beimarus)  hare  fallen  on  this  subject,  arise  wholly  from  their  taking 
the  word  in  opposition  to  Understanding.  I  notice  this,  because  I  would 
not  lose  any  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the  mind  of  my  youthful  readers 
the  important  truth  that  language,  as  the  embodied  and  articulated  spirit 
of  the  race,  as  the  growth  and  emanation  of  a  people,  and  not  the  work  of 
any  individual  wit  or  will,  is  often  inadequate,  sometimes  deficient,  but 
never  £Edse  or  delusive.  We  have  only  to  master  the  true  origin  and  ori- 
ginal import  of  any  native  and  abiding  word,  to  find  in  it,  if  not  the  solu 
tion  of  the  facts  expressed  by  it,  yet  a  finger-mark  pointing  to  the  road  ou 
which  this  solution  is  to  be  sought. 

f  Neque  quicquam  (iddubito^  qttinea  eandidis  omnibus  faci&t  satis.  Quid 
aut^m/amas  istis  qui  vel  oh  ingenii  pertinaciam  sibi  satisfifri  nolifii  vel  stu- 
pidiores  sint  quam  tU  satisfactionem  inUlligant^?  Nam  quemadmodum  3if 
monides  dixitf  Tfussalos  hehetiores  esse  quam  tU  possint  a  se  dedpi,  ita  ^Moa- 
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indeed,  for  the  fragmentary  reader  only  that  I  have  any  scruple. 
In  those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  accompany  me  so  far  on  the 
up-hill  road  to  manly  principles,  I  can  have  no  reason  to  guard  ] 
against  that  disposition  to  hasty  ofience  from  anticipation  of  con-  / 
sequences — ^that  faithless  and  loveless  spirit  of  fear  which  plunged  I 
Gcdileo  into  a  prison  ;* — a  spirit  most  unworthy  of  an  educated 
man,  who  ought  to  have  learnt  that  the  mistakes  of  scientific', 
then  have  never  injured  Christianity,  while  every  new  truth  dis-  • 
covered  hy  them  has  either  added  to  its  evidence,  or  prepared 
the  mind  for  its  reception 


ON   INSTINCT   IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE    UNDEESTANDINO. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  definition  of  a  genus  or  class  is  an  ade- 
quate definition  only  of  the  lowest  species  of  that  genus :  for  each 
higher  species  is  distinguished  £rom  the  lower  hy  some  additional 
character,  while  the  general  definition  includes  only  the  charac- 
ters common  to  all  the  species.  Consequently  it  descrihes  the 
lowest  only.     Now  I  distinguish  a  genus  or  kind  of  powers  under 

y 

tUim  videat  ttuptdiarea  qtuxm  vt  plaeari  queanL  Adhue  turn  mirum  ett  tn> 
venire  quod  ccUwnnietur  qui  nihil  aliud  quarit  nisi  quod  ccUumnietur, 
(Erasmi  Epist.  ad  Dorpium.)  At  all  events,  the  paragraph  passing  through 
the  medium  of  my  own  prepossessions,  if  any  fault  be  found  with  it,  the 
fault  probably,  and  the  blame  certainly,  belongs  to  the  reporter. 

*  And  which  (I  may  add)  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  and  in  a  Protestant 
country,  impelled  more  than  one  German  University  to  anathematize  Fr. 
Hofiman's  discovery  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  of  its  effects  on  animal  life, 
as  hostile  to  religion,  and  tending  to  atheism  I  Three  or  fom*  students  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  in  the  attempt  to  raise  a  spirit  for  the  discovery  of 
a  supposed  hidden  treasure,  were  strangled  or  poisoned  by  the  fumes  of  the 
charcoal  they  had  been  burning  in  a  close  garden-house  of  a  vineyard  near 
Jeoa,  while  employed  in  their  magic  fumigations  and  charms.  One  only  was 
restored  to  life :  and  from  his  account  of  the  noises  and  spectres  (in  his  ears 
and  eyes)  as  he  was  losing  his  senses,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  bad 
spirit  had  destroyed  them.  Frederick  Hoffman  admitted  that  it  was  ayery  , 
bad  spirit  who  had  tempted  them,  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  folly ;  and  that 
a  very  noxious  spirit  (gas,  or  Geist)  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their  death.  . 
But  he  contended  that  this  latter  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  charcoal,  which 
would  have  produced  the  same  effect,  had  the  young  men  been  chanting 
psalms  instead  of  incantations:  and  acquitted  the  Devil  of  all  direct  concern 
in  the  business.  The  theological  faculty  took  the  alarm :  even  physicians  pre- 
tended to  be  horror-stricken  at  Hoffman's  audacity.  The  controversy  taid 
ite  appendages  embittered  several  years  of  this  great  and  good  man's  life. 
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the  name  of  adaptive  power,  and  give  as  its  generic  definition—- 
the  power  of  selecting  and  adapting  means  to  proximate  ends ; 
and  as  an  instance  of  the  lowest  species  of  this  genus,  I  take  the 
stomach  of  a  caterpillar.  I  ask  myself,  under  what  words  I  can 
generalize  the  action  of  this  organ  ;  and  I  see,  that  it  selects  and 
adapts  the  appropriate  means  (that  is,  the  assimilable  part  of  the 
vegetable  congesta)  to  the  proximate  end,  that  is,  the  growth  or 
reproduction  of  the  insect's  body.  This  we  call  Vital  Power,  dt 
vita  propria  of  the  stomach ;  and  this  being  the  lowest  species, 
its  definition  is  the  same  with  the  definition  of  the  kind. 

"Well !  from  the  power  of  the  stomach  I  pass  to  the  power 
exerted  by  the  whole  animal.  I  trace  it  wandering  from  spot  to 
spot,  and  plant  to  plant,  till  it  finds  the  appropriate  vegetable ; 
and  again  on  this  chosen  vegetable,  I  mark  it  seeking  out  and 
fixing  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  bark,  leaf,  or  petal,  suited  to  its 
nourishment :  or  (should  the  animal  have  assumed  the  butterfly 
form),  to  the  deposition  of  its  eggs,  and  the  sustentation  of  the 
future  larva.  Here  I  see  a  power  of  selecting  and  adapting 
means  to  proximate  ends  according  to  circumstances  :  and  this 
higher  species  of  adaptive  power  we  call  Instinct. 

Lastly,  I  reflect  on  the  facts  narrated  and  described  in  the  pi^ 
ceding  extracts  from  Hither,  and  see  a  power  of  selecting  and 
adapting  the  proper  means  to  the  proximate  ends,  according  to 
varying  circumstances.  And  what  shall  we  call  this  yet  higher 
species  ?  We  name  the  former.  Instinct :  we  must  call  this  In- 
stinctive Intelligence. 

Here  then  we  have  three  powers  of  the  same  kind  ;  life,  in- 
stinct, and  instinctive  intelligence  :  the  essential  characters  that 
define  the  genus  existing  equally  in  all  three.  But  in  addition 
to  these,  I  find  one  other  character  common  to  the  highest  and 
lowest :  namely,  that  the  purposes  are  all  manifestly  predeter- 
mined by  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  animals  ;  and  though 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  discover  any  such  immediate  depend- 
ency in  all  the  actions,  yet  the  actions  being  determined  by  the 
purposes,  the  result  is  equivalent :  and  both  the  actions  and  the 
purposes  are  all^  in  a  necessitated  reference  to  the  preservation 
aYid  continuance  of  the  particular  animal  or  the  progeny.  There 
is  selection,  but  not  choice  ;  volition  rather  than  will.  -The  pos- 
sible knowledge  of  a  thing,  or  the  desire  to  have  that  thing  repre- 
eentable  by  a  distinct  correspondent  thought,  does  not,  in  the  ani- 
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mal,  suffice  to  render  the  thing  an  object,  or  the  ground  of  a  \ 
purpose.  I  select  and  adapt  the  proper  means  to  the  separation  ^ 
of  a  stone  from  a  rock,  which  I  neither  can,  nor 'desire  to  use  for 
food,  shelter,  or  ornament :  because,  perhaps,  I  wish  t6  measure 
the  angles  of  its  primary  crystals,  or,  perhaps,  for  no  better  reason 
than  the  acpparent  difficulty  of  loosening  the  stone — sit  pro  ra- 
tione  voluntas — and  thus  make  a  motive  out  of  the  absence  of 
all  motive,  and  a  reason  out  of  the  arbitrary  will  to  act  without 
any  reason. 

Now  what  is  the  conclusion  from  these  premisses  ?  Evidently 
this  :  that  if  I  suppose  the  adaptive  power  in  its  highest  species, 
or  form  of  instinctive  intelligence,  to  co-exist  with  reason,  free- 
will, and  self-consciousness,  it  instantly  becomes  Understanding  * 
in  other  words,  that  understanding  differs  indeed  from  the  noblest 
form  of  instinct,  but  not  in  itself  or  in  its  own  essential  properties, 
but  in  consequence  of  its  co-existence  with  far  higher  powers  of  a 
diverse  kind  in  one  and  the  same  subject.  Instinct  in  a  rational, 
responsible,  and  self-conscious  animal,  is  Understanding. 

Such  I  apprehend  to  be  the  true  view  and  exposition  of  In- 
stinct ;  and  in  confirmation  of  its  truth,  I  would  merely  request 
my.  readers,  from  the  numerous  weU-authenticated  instances  on 
record,  to  recall  some  one  of  the  extraordinary  actions  of  dogs  for 
the  preservation  of  their  masters'  lives,  and  even  fqr  the  aveng- 
ing of  their  deaths.  In  these  instances  we  have  the  third  species 
of  the  adaptive  power  in  connection  with  an  apparently  moral 
end — with  an  end  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Here  the 
adaptive  power  co-exists  with  a  purpose  apparently  voluntary, 
and  the  action  seems  neither  pre-determined  by  the  organization 
of  the  animal,  nor  in  any  direct  reference  to  his  own  preserva- 
tion, nor  to  the  continuance  of  his  race.  It  is  united  with  an 
imposing  semblance  of  gratitude,  fidelity,  and  disinterested  love. 
We  not  only  value  the  faithful  brute  ;  we  attribute  worth  to  him. 
This,  I  admit,  is  a  problem,  of  which  I  have  no  solution  to  ofier. 
One  of  the  wisest  of  uninspired  men  has  not  hesitated  to  declare 
the  dog  a  great  mystery,  on  account  of  this  dawning  of  a  moral 
nature,  unaccompanied  by  any  the  least  evidence  of  reason,  in 
whichever  of  the  two  senses  we  interpret  the  word — ^whether  as 
the  practical  reason,  that  is,  the  power  of  proposing  an  ultimate 
end,  the  determinability  of  the  will  by  ideas ;  or  as  the  sciential 
reason,  that  is;  the  faculty  of  concluding  universal  and  necessary 
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traths  from  particular  and  contingent  appearances.  But  in  a 
question  respecting  the  possession  of  reason,  the  absence  of  all 
proof  is  tantamount  to  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  equally  clear  to  me,  that  the  dog  may  not  possess 
an  anahgon  of  words,  which  I  have  elsewhere  shown  to  be  the 
proper  objects  of  the  "  faculty,  judging  according  to  sense.** 

But  to  return  to  my  purpose  :  I  entreat  the  Reader  to  reflect 
on  any  one  fact  of  this  kind,  whether  occurring  in  his  own  experi- 
ence, or  selected  from  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  Dog  pre- 
served in  the  writings  of  zoologists.  I  wiU  then  confidently  ap- 
peal to  him,  whether  it  is  in  his  power  not  to  consider  the  faculty 
displayed  in  these  actions  as  the  same  in  kind  with  the  under- 
standing, however  inferior  in  degree.  Or  should  he  even  in  these 
instances  prefer  calling  it  instinct,  and  this  in  contra-^astinction 
from  understanding,  I  call  on  him  to  point  out  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two,  the  chasm  or  partition-wall  that  divides  or  sepa- 
rates the  one  from  the  other.  If  he  can,  he  will  have  done  what 
none  before  him  have  been  able  to  do,  though  many  and  eminent 
men  have  tried  hard  for  it :  and  my  recantation  shall  be  amcoig 
the  first  trophies  oi^his  success.  If  he  can  not,  I  must  infer  that 
he  is  controlled  by  his  dread  of  the  consequences,  by  an  appre- 
hension of  some  injury  resulting  to  religion  or  morality  from  this 
opinion  ;  and  I  shall  console  myself  with  the  hope,  that  in  the 
sequel  of  this  Work  he  will  find  proofs  of  the  directly  contrary 
tendency.  Not  only  is  this  view  of  the  Understanding,  as  difier- 
ing  in  degree  from  Instinct,  and  in  kind  from  Reason,  innocent  in 
its  possible  influences  on  the  religious  character,  but  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  the  removal  of  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  tor  an  intelligent  belief  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  of  the  characteristic  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  with 
which  the  advocates  of  the  truth  in  Christ  have  to  contend  ;— 
the  evil  heart  of  unbelief  alone  excepted. 

REFLECTIONS   INTRODUCTORY   TO   APHORISM   X.  ^ 

The  most  momentous  question  a  man  can  ask  is.  Have  I  a 
Saviour  ?  And  yet  as  far  as  the  individual  querist  is^  con- 
cerned, it  is  premature  and  to  no  purpose,  unless  another  ques- 
tion has  been  previously  put  and  answered,  (alas  !  too  generally 
pnt  after  the  wounded  oonsoienoe  has  already  given  the  answer !) 
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namely,  Have  I  any  need  of  a  Saviour  ?  For  him  who  needs 
none,  (0  bitter  irony  of  the  evil  Spirit,  whose  whispers  the  proud 
soul  takes  for  its  own  thoughts,  and  knows  not  how  the  tempter 
is  scoffing  the  while  !)  there  is  none,  as  long  as  he  feels  no  need. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  answ^ed  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  not  ask — ^first,  in  what  the  neces- 
sity consists — secondly,  whence  it  proceeded — and,  thirdly,  how 
far  the  answer  to  this  second  question  is  or  is  not  contained  in 
the  answer  to  the  first.  I  entreat  the  intelligent  Reader,  who 
has  taken  me  as  his  temporary  guide  on  the  straight,  but  yet, ' 
from  the  number  of  cross  roads,  difficult  way  of  religious  inquiry, 
to  halt  a  moment,  and  consider  the  main  points  which,  in  this 
last  division  of  my  Work,  have  been  already  ofiered  for  his  re- 
flection. I  have  attempted,  then,  to  fix  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  words,  Nature  and  Spirit,  the  one  being  the  antithesis  to  the 
other  :  so  that  the  most  general  and  negative  definition  of  nature 
is,  whatever  is  not  spirit ;  and  vice  versa  of  spirit,  that  which  is ' 
not  comprehended  in  nature  ;  or  in  the  language  of  our  elder- 
divines,  that  which  transcends  nature.  But  Nature  is  the  term 
in  which  we  <;omprehend  all  things  that  are  representable  in  the 
forms  of  time  and  space,  and  subjected  to  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect :  and' the  cause  of  the  existence  of  which,  therefore,  is 
to  be  sought  for  perpetually  in  something  antecedent.  The  word) 
itself  expresses  this  in  the  strongest  manner  possible :  Nati4ra,\ 
that  which  is  about  to  be  bom,  that  which  is  always  becoming.] 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  whatever  originates  its  own  acts,  or  in. 
any  sense  contains  in  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  state,  must  be 
spiritual,  and  consequently  supernatural ;  yet  not  on  that  account 
necessarily  miraculous.  And  such  must  the  responsible  Will  in 
us  be,  if  it  be  at  aU. 

A  prior  step  has  been  to  remove  all  misconceptions  from  the  ^ 
subject ;  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  a  belief  in  the  reality  and  ' 
real  influence  of  a  universal  and  divine  Spirit ;  the  compatibility 
and  possible  communion  of  such  a  spirit  with  the  spiritual  in 
principle  ;  and  the  analogy  offered  by  the  most  undeniable  truths 
of  natural  philosophy.* 

*  It  has  in  its  consequences  proved  no  trifling  evil  to  the  Christian  world, 
that  Aristotle's  definitions  of  Nature  are  all  grounded  on  the  petty  and 
rather  rhetorical  than  philosophical  anHtheHa  of  nature  to  art — ^a  conoep- 
taon  iiandi^nate  to  the  demands  even  of  hispbHoBoii^y.    Henoe  in  the  pfog' 
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These  views  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  Will  as  spiiitaal,  fonn  the 
ground- work  of  my  scheme.     Among  the  numerous  corollaries  or 
appendents,  the  first  that  presented  itself  respects  the  question ; — 
I  whether  there  is  any  faculty  in  man  by  which  a  kno^edge  of 
I  spiritual  truths,  or  of  any  truths  not  abstracted  from  nature,  is 
ren^^red  possible  ; — and  an  answer  is  attempted  in  the  comment 
:  on  Aphorism  YIIl.     And  here  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  in  this 
'  comment  the  only  novelty,  and  if  there  be  merit,  the  only  merit 
is — ^that  there  being  two  very  difierent  meanings,  and  two  differ- 
ent words,  I  have  here  and  in  former  works  appropriated  one 
meaning  to  one  of  the  words,  and  the  other  to  the  other — instead 
of  using  the  words  indifierently  and  by  hap-hazard  :  a  confusion, 
the  ill  efiects  of  which  in  this  instance  are  so  great  and  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  works  of  our  ablest  philosophers  and 
divines,  that  I  should  select  it  before  all  others  in  proof  of  Hobbes' 
maxim :  that  it  is  a  short  downhill  passage  firom  errors  in  words 
or  errors  in  things.     The  difference  of  the  Eeason  from  the  Un- 
derstanding, and  the  imperfection  and  limited  sphere  of  the  latter, 
have  been  asserted  by  many  both  befi>re  and  since  Lord  Bacon  ;* 
but  still  the  habit  of  using  reason  and  understanding  as  syno- 

ress  of  his  reasoning,  he  confounds  the  natura  M<Uur<Ua  (Uiat  is,  the  sum  total 
of  the  facts  and  phienometia  of  the  senses)  with  an  hypothetical  natura  nai- 
uranSf  a  Goddess  X^ature,  that  has  no  better  claim  to  a  place  in  any  sober 
system  of  natural  philosophy  than  the  Gk>ddess  MtUtUudo ;  yet  to  wbidi 
Aristotle  not  rarely  gives  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  result  was,  that  the  idea  of  Qod  thus  identified  with  this  hypothetical 
nature  becomes  itself  but  an  hypothesise  or  at  best  but  a  precarious  infer- 
ence from  incommensurate  premisses  and  on  disputable  principles :  while  in 
other  passages,  God  is  confounded  with  (and  eyerywhere,  in  Aristotle's  gen- 
uine works),  included  in  the  uniyerse :  which  most  grievous  error  it  a  the 
great  and  characteristic  merit  of  Plato  to  have  avoided  and  denounced. 

*  Take  one  passage  among  mimy  ttom.  the  Posthumous  Tracts  (H60)  of 
John  Smith,  not  the  least  stiur  in  that  bright  constellation  of  Cambridge 
men,  the  contemporaries  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  "  While  we  reflect  on  our  own 
idea  of  Reason,  we  know  that  our  souls  are  not  it,  but  only  partake  of  it : 
and  that  we  have  it  Kard  /Ude^iv  and  not  KaT*  oifGi^,  Neither  can  it  be 
called  a  faculty,  but  far  rather  a  light,  which  we  enjoy,  but  the  source  of 
which  is  not  in  ourselves,  nor  rightly  by  any  individual  to  be  denominated 
mine.**  This  pure  intelligence  he  then  proceeds  to  contrast  with  the  dis- 
cursive faculty,  that  is,  the  ITnderstanding.  (See  the  notes  on  this  remark- 
able writer  in  the  Author's  "  Literary  Remains."  V.  p.  266. — JSd) 

Also  see  Cudworth's  Immutable  Morality,  book  iv.  chap.  4,  et  paaiioL^ 
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nymes  acted  as  a  disturbing  force.  Some  it  led  into  mysticism, 
others  it  set  on.  explaining  away  a  clear  difierence  in  kind  into  a 
mere  superiority  in  degree :  and  it  partially  eclipsed  the  truth 
for  all. 

In  close  connection  with  this,  and  therefore  forming  the  com- 
ment on  the  Aphorism  next  following,  is  the  subject  of  the  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  Understanding,  and  its  limitation  to  objects 
of  sens^ ;  with  the  errors  both  of  imbelief  and  of  misbehef,  which 
result  from  its  extension  beyond  the  sphere  of  possible  experience. 
Wherever  the  forms  of  reasoning  appropriate  only  to  the  natural 
world  are  applied  to  spiritual  realities,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
the  more  strictly  logical  the  reasoning  is  in  all  its  parts,  the  mor^ 
irrational  it  is  as  a  whole. 

To  the  Reader  thus  armed  and  prepared,  I  now  venture  to  pre- 1 
sent  the  so-called  mysteries  of  Faith,  that  is,  the  peculiar  tenets     ^ 
and  especial  constituents  of  Christianity,  or  reHgion  in  spirit  and  / 
in  truth.     In  right  order  I  must  have  commenced  with  the  arti-  f 
cles  of  the  Trinity  and  Apostasy,  including  the  question  respect-' 
ing  the  origin  of  Evil,  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word.     And 
could  I  have  followed  this  order,  some  difficulties  that  now  press 
on  me  would  have  been  obviated.     But  the  limits  of  the  present. 
Volume  render  it  alike  impracticable  and  inexpedient ;  for  the; 
necessity  of  my  argument  would  have  called  forth  certain.  hard\ 
though  most  true  sayings,  respecting  the  hollo wness  and  tricksy  a^.'^*- 
sophistry  of  the  so-called  "  natural  theology/'  ^religion  of  nature,"     o  • ' 
«  lightJ2£jiature,"  and  the  like,  which  a  brief  exposition  could  not     J ' 
save  from  innocent  misconceptions,  much  less  protect  against   ;    ' 
plausible  misinterpretation.    And  yet  both  reason  and  experience .. 
have  convinced  me,  that  in  the  greater  nimiber  of  our  Alogi,  who 
feed  on.  the  husks  of  Christianity,  the  disbelief  of  the  Trinity,  the 
divinity  of  Christ  included,  has  its  origin  and  support  in  the  as-  ' 
sumed  self-evidence  of  this  natural  theology,  and  in  their  igno- 
rance of  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which  on  the  same  mode    * 
of  reasoning  press  upon  the  fundamental  articles  of  their  own 
renmant  of  a  creed.     But  arguments,  which  would  prove  -  the . 
falsehood  of  a  known  trutl^  must  themselves  be  fiilse,  and  can  i 
prove  the  falsehood  of  no  other  position  in  eodem  genere. 

This  hint  I  have  thrown  out  as  a  spark  that  may  perhaps  fsdl 
where  it  will  kindle.     And  worthily  might  the  wisest  of  men 
tnake  inquisition  into  the  three  momentous  points  here  spoken 
ifOL.  I.  M 
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of,  for  the  purposes  of  speculative  insight,  and  for  the  formation 
of  enlarged  and  Sjrstematic  views  of  the  destination  of  Man,  and 
the  dispensation  of  God.  But  the  practical  Inquirer — (I  speak 
not  of  those  who  inquire  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and 
still  less  of  those  who  labor  as  students  only  to  shine  as  dispu- 
tants ;  but  of  one,  who  seeks  the  truth,  because  he  feels  the  want 
of  it), — ^the  practical  inquirer,  I  say,  hath  already  placed  his 
foot  on  the  rock,  if  he  have  satisfied  himself  that  whoever  needs 
not  a  Redeemer  is  more  than  human.  Remove  from  him  the 
'  difficulties  and  objections  that  oppose  or  perplex  his  belief  of  a 
crucified  Saviour ;  convince  him  of  the  reality  of  sin,  which  is 
impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  its  true  nature  and  inevitable 
consequences ;  and  then  satisfy  him  as  to  the  fact  historically, 
'  and  as  to  the  truth  spiritually,  of  a  redemption  therefinom  by 
Christ ;  do  this  for  him,  and  there  is  little  fear  that  he  will  permit 
either  logical  quirks  or  metaphysical  puzzles  to  contravene  the 
'  plain  dictate  of  his  common  sense,  that  the  sinless  One  who  re- 
deemed mankind  from  sin,  must  have  been  miore  than  mian ;  and 
that  He  who  brought  light  and  immortality  into  the  world,  could 
not  in  his  own  nature  have  been  an  inheritor  of  death  and  dark- 
ness. It  is  morally  impossible  that  ^  man  with  these  convictions 
should  sufier  the  objection  of  incomprehensibility,  and  this  on  a 
subject  of  faith,  to  overbalance  the  manifest  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction in  the  notion  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  the  hu- 
man race,  at  the  same  infinite  distance  from  God  as  the  race  for 
whom  he  mediates. 

The  origin  of  Evil,  meanwhile,  is  a  question  interesting  only 
to  the  metaphysician,  and  in  a  system  of  moral  and  religious 
philosophy.  The  man  of  sober  mind  who  seeks  for  truths  that 
possess  a  moral  and  practical  interest,  is  content  to  be  certain, 
first,  that  evil  must  have  had  a  beginning,  since  otherwise  it 
must  either  be  God,  or  a  co-eternal  and  co-equal  rival  of  God ; 
both  impious  notions,  and  the  latter  foolish  to  boot : — secondly, 
that  it  could  not  originate  in  God ;  for  if  so,  it  would  be  at  once 
evil  and  not  evil,  or  God  would  be  at  once  God,  that  is,  infinite 
goodness,  and  not  God — both  alike  impossible  positions.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  troubling  himself  with  this  barren  controversy,  he 
more  profitably  turns  his  inquiries  to  that  evil  which  most  con- 
cerns himself,  and  of  which  he  may  find  the  origin. 

The  entire  scheme  of  necessary  Faith  may  be  reduced  to  tWQk 
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heads  ;  drst,  the  object  and  occasioii,  and  secondly,  the  fact  and  | 
e£^t,— of  our  redemption  by  Christ :  and  to  this  view  does  the  I 
order  of  the  following  Comments  correspond.  I  have  begun  with  ( 
Original  Sin,  and  proceeded  in  the  following  Aphorism  to  the 
doctrine  of  Redemption.  The  Comments  on  the  remaining 
Aphorisms  are  all  subsidiary  to  these,  or  written  in  the  hope  of 
making  the  minor  tenets  of  general  beHef  be  beUeved  in  a  spirit ' 
worthy  of  these.  They  are,  in  short,  intended  to  supply  a  febri- 
fuge against  aguish  scruples  and  horrors,  the  hectic  of  the  soul ; 
— and,  in  Milton's  words,  **  for  servile  and  thrall-like  fear,  to 
substitute  that  adoptive  and  cheerful  boldness,  which  our  new 
alliance  with  God  requires  of  us  as  Christians.''  Not  the  origin 
of  evil,  not  the  chronology  of  sin,  or  the  chronicles  of  the  original 
sinner ;  but  sin  originant,  linderived  from  without,  and  no  pas- 
sive link  in  the  adamantine  chain  of  effects,  each  of  which  is  in 
its  turn  an  instrument  of  causation,  but  no  one  of  them  a  cause ; 
— ^not  with  sin  inflicted,  which  would  be  a  calamity  ; — ^not  with 
sin  (that  is,  an  evil  tendency)  implanted,  for  which  let  the 
planter  be  responsible; — ^but  T begin  with  original  sin.  And  for 
this  purpose  I  have  selected  the  Aphorism  from  the  ablest  and 
most  formidable  antagonist  of  this  doctrine,  Bishop  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, and  from  the  most  eloquent  work  of  this  most  eloquent  of 
divines.*  Had  I  said,  of  men,  Cicero  woiild  forgive  me,  and 
Demosthenes  nod  assent  If 

*  See  the  notes  on  J.  Taylor,  Lit  Rem.  V.  p.  194-218.— -Bdl 
f  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Church  of  England  demands  the  literal  ( 
understanding  of  the  document  contained  in  the  second  (from  verse  8)  and ', 
third  chapters  of  Genesis  as  a  point  of  faith,  or  reg^,ds  a  different  inter-  | 
pretation  as  affecting  the  orthodoxy  of  the  interpreter  :*  dlTines  of  the  ' 
most  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  and  the  most  averse  to  the  allegorizing  of 
Scripture  history  in  general,  haying  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church  adopted  or  permitted  it  in  this  instance.    And  indeed  no  unpreju- ' 
diced  man  can  pretend  to  doubt,  that  if  in  any  other  work  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin he  met  with  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge ;  or  tallring  and  conversable 
snakes: 

•  Inque  ret  signum  aerpentem  aerpere  jiMSum  ; 

he  would  want  no  other  proofs  that  it  was  an  allegory  he  was  reading,  and 
intended  to  be  understood  as  such.  Nor,  if  we  suppose  him  conversant 
with  Oriental  works  of  any  thing  like  the  same  antiquity,  could  it  surprise 
liim  to  find  events  of  true  history  in  connection  with,  or  historical  person- 


*  See  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermon  zvl    2  Peter  i  20,  21.—- Jtf. 
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APHORISM  X 

ON  ORIGINAL   SIN. 

Jerenxy  Taylor. 

The  queBtion  is  not  wliather  liiere  be  any  such  thing  as  ori- 

ginal  Sin :  for  it  is  certain,  and  confessed  on  all  hands  almost. 

Fox  my  part  I  CAn  not  but  confess  that  to  be,  which  I  feel  and 

g^an  under,  and  by  which  all  the  world  is  miserable. 

ages  among  the  se^om  and  interlocutora  oj^  the  parable.  Li  the  temple 
language  of  Egypt  the  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  the  understanding  in  its 
twofold  function,  namely,  as  the  faculty  of  means  to  proximate  or  medial 
ends,  analogous  to  the  instinct  of  the  more  intelligent  animals,  ant,  bee, 
beaver,  and  the  like,  and  opposed  to  practical  reason,  as  the  determinant 
of  the  ultimate  end ;  and  again,  as  the  discnrstve  and  logical  £Eu;ulty  pos- 
sessed indiyidually  by  each  individual — ^the  Ao/oc  iv  kKoart^,  in  distinction 
from  the  vovf,  that  is,  intuitive  reason,  the  source  of  ideas  and  absolute 
truths,  and  the  pf  inciple  of  the  necessary  and  the  universal  in  our  affirma- 
tions and  condmions.  Without  or  in  contravention  to  the  reason — (that 
is,  the  ipirituiti  mind  of  St  Paul,  and  the  light  thai  lighieth  every  man  of 
St.  John)-— this  understanding  {tppovfjfia  ac^jKdc,  or  carnal  mind)  beoomies  the 
sophistic  prindple,  the  wily  tempter  to  evil  by  counterfeit  good ;  the  pan- 
dar  and  advocate  of  the  passions  and  appetites :  ever  in  league  with,  and 
always  first  applying  to,  the  desire,  as  the  inferior  nature  in  man,  the  wo- 
man in  our  humanity ;  and  through  the  desire  prevailing  on  the  wiU  (the 
manhood,  virtw)  against  the  conmiand  of  the  universal  reason,  and  against 
the  light  of  reason  in  the  will  itsel£  This  essential  inherence  of  an  intel- 
ligential  principle  (06>c  voepov)  in  the  will  {dpxri  delrinic^  or  rather  the 
Will  itself  thus  considered,  the  Greeks  expressed  by  an  appropriate  word, 
ficvX^,  This,  but  little  differing  from  Origen's  interpretation  or  hypothesis, 
is  supported  and  confirmed  by  the  very  old  tradition  of  the  homo  andro 
ffyntUf  that  is,  that  the  original  num,  the  individual  first  created,  was  bi- 
sexual ; — a  chimwra,  of  which,  and  of  many  other  mythological  traditions, 
the  most  probable  explanation  is,  that  they  were  originally  symbolical 
glyphs  or  sculptures,  and  afterwards  translated  into  words,  yet  literally, 
that  is,  into  the  common  names  of  the  several  figures  and  images  composing 
the  symbol ;  while  the  symbolic  meaning  was  left  to  be  deciphered  as  be- 
fore, and  sacred  to  the  initiate.  As  to'the  abetruseness  and  subtlety  of  the 
conceptions,  this  is  so  far  from  being  an  objection  to  this  oldest  gloss  on 
this  venerable  relic  of  Semitic,  not  impossibly  ante-diluvian,  philosophy, 
that  to  tihose  who  have  carried  their  researches  farthest  back  into  Greel^ 
IBigyptian,  Persian,  and  Indian  antiquity,  it  will  seem  a  strong  confirmation. 
Or  if  I  chose  to  address  the  skeptic  in  the  language  of  the  day,  I  might  re- 
mind him  that  as  alchemy  went  before  chemistry,  and  astrology  before  as- 
tronomy, so  in  all  countries  of  civilized  men  have  metaphysics  outrun  com- 
mon sense.    Fortunately  for  us  that  they  have  so  I    For  fr<»tn  all  we  know 
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Adam  turned  his  back  upon  the  sun,  and  dwelt  in  the  dark  and 
the  shadow.  He  sinned,  and  fell  into  God's  displeasure,  and  was 
made  naked  of  all- his  supernatural  endowments,  was  ashamed 
and  sentenced  to  death,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  long  life, 
and  of  the  sacrament  and  instrument  of  immortality,  I  mean  the 

of  the  tmmetaphysical  tribes  of  New  Holland  and  elsewhere^  a  oommon(  v 
sense  not  preceded  by  metaphysics  is  no  very  enviable  possession.    O  be  1 
not  cheated,  my  youthful  Header,  by  this  shallow  prate  1    The  creed  of 
true  common  sense  is  composed  of  the  results  of  scientific  meditation,  ob- 
servation, and  experiment,  as  far  as  they  are  generally  intelligible.    It  dif- 
fers therefore  in  different  countries,  and  in  every  different  age  of  the  same 
eountry.    The  common  sense  of  a  people  is  the  movable  index  of  its  aver-  ^ 
age  judgment  and  information.    Without  metaphysics  sdence  could  have  ' 
had  no  language,  and  oonmion  sense  no  materials. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject  It  can  not  be  denied,  that  the  Mosaic 
oarrative  thus  interpreted  gives  a  just  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  birth 
and  parentage  and  successive  moments  of  phenomenal  sin  {peeeaium  phcB' 
nomenon;  crimen  primarium  et  commune),  that  is,  of  sin  as  it  reveals  itself 
in  time,  and  is  an  inmiediate  object  of  consciousness.  And  in  this  sense  most 
truly  does  the  Apostle  assert,  that  in  Adam  we  all  felL  The  first  human 
sinner  Js.^  adeqiiate  representative  of  all-  his  soficeasors.  And  with  no  ^ 
less  truth  may  it  be  said,  that  it  is  the  same  Adam  that  fSEdls  in  every  man, 
and  from  the  same  reluctance  to  abandon  the  too  dear  and  undivorceable 
Eve :  and  the  same  Eve  tempted  by  the  same  serpentine  and  perverted  un- . 
derstanding,  which,  framed  originally  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  reason 
and  the  ministering  angel  of  the  spirit,  is  henceforth  sentenced  and  bound 
over  to  the  service  of  the  animal  nature,  its  needs  and  its  cravings,  depen- 
dent on  the  senses  for  all  its  materials,  with  the  world  of  sense  fnr  its  ap- 
pointed sphere :  Upon  thy  belly  ikalt  thou  go,  and  d%ut  shalt  thou  eat  all  ih^ 
days  of  thy  life.  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  that  as  the  instinct  of  the  mere 
intelligence  differs  in  degree  not  in  kind,  and  circumstantially,  not  essen- 
tially, from  the  vis  vita,  or  vital  power  in  the  assimilative  and  digestive 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  other  organs  of  nutrition,  even  so  the  Under- 
standing in  itself,  and  distinct  from  the  Reason  and  Conscience,  differs  in 
degree  only  from  the  iostinct  in  the  animal  It  is  still  but  a  heqM  of  the 
field,  though  mxyre  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  and  therefore  in  its  cor- 
ruption and  perversion  cursed  above  any; — a  pregnant  word  1  of  which  if 
the  Header  wstnts  an  exposition  or  paraphrase,  he  may  find  one  more  than 
two  thousand  years  old  among  the  fragments  of  the  poet  Menander.  This  , 
is  the  understanding  which  in  its  every  thought  is  to  be  brought  under  obe- 
dience to  faith  ;  which  it  can  scarcely  fedl  to  be,  if  only  it  be  first  subjected 
to  the  reason,  of  which  spiritual  faith  is  even  the  blossoming  and  the  fructi- 
fying process.  For  it  is  indifferent  whether  I  say  that  Faith  is  the  inter- 
penetration  of  the  Reason  and  the  Will,  or  that  it  is  at  once  the  assurance 
and  the  oommencemenii  of  the  approaching  union  between  the  reason  and 
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tree  of  life.*  He  then  fell  under  the  evils  of  a  sickly  bodj,  and 
a  passionate,  ignorant,  and  uninstructed  soul.  His  sin  made 
him  sickly,  his  sickness  made  him  peevish  :  his  sin  left  him  igno- 
rant, his  ignorance  made  him  foolish  and  imreasonable.  His  sin 
left  him  to  his  nature :  and  by  his  nature,  whoever  was  to  be 
bom  at  all,  was  to  be  bom  a  child,  and  to  do  before  he  could  un- 
derstand, and  to  be  bred  under  laws  to  which  he  was  always 
bound,  but  which  could  not  always  be  exacted ;  and  he  was  to 
choose  when  he  could  not  reason,  and  had  passions  most  strong 

,  the  intelligible  realitieB,  the  liying  and  substantial  truths,  that  are  eren  in 

>thiB  life  its  most  proper  objects. 

I  have  thus  put  the  Reader  in  possession  of  my  own  opinions  respecting 
the  narratiye  in  Chn.  iL  and  iiL  'Ecrrtv  ohf  <5i),  <jf  kfjtotye  doxei,  lepoct 
uOdoCt  dXijQiaTarov  Koi  dpxatofaTOv  ^iTuoao^fia,  eifoipeai  fihf  aip€Uffia,  ov- 
veroic  re  ^ovdv  ic  6k  rd  irav  kpfajveug  ;i;anCe{.  Or  I  might  ask  with  Augus- 
tine, why  not  both  ?  Why  not  at  c^ce  symbol  and  history  f  Or  rather 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  f  Must  not  of  necessity  the  first  man  be  a  sym- 
bol of  mankind  in  the  fullest  force  of  the  word  symbol,  rightly  defined ; — a 
sign  included  in  the  idea  which  it  represents ; — that  is,  an  actual  part  chosen 
to  represent  the  whole,  as  a  lip  with  a  chin  prominent  is  a  symbol  of  man; 
or  a  lower  form  or  tpeeies  of  a  higher  in  the  same  kind ;  thus  magnetism  is 
the  symbol  of  vegetation,  and  of  the  Tegetative  and  reproductiye  power  in 
animals ;  the  instinct  of  the  ant-tribe  or  the  bee  is  a  symbol  of  the  human 
understanding.  And  this  definition  of  the  word  is  of  .great  practical  impor- 
tance, inasmuch  as  the  symbolical  is  hereby  distinguished  toto  genere  from 
the  allegoric  and  metaphorical  But,  perhaps,  parables,  allegories,  and 
allegorical  or  typical  applications,  are  incompatible  with  inspired  Scrip- 
ture I  The  writings  of  St.  Paul  are  sufiScient  proof  of  the  contrary.  Yet  I 
readily  acknowledge  that  allegorical  applications  are  one  thing,  and  alle- 
gorical interpretation  another :  and  that  where  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing such  a  sense  to  have  entered  into  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  sacred 

.  penman,  they  are  not  to  be  commended.    So  far  indeed  am  I  from  enter- 

'  taining  any  predilection  for  them,  or  any  fitvorable  opinion  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal conmientators  and  traditionists,  from  whom  the  fashion  was  derived,  that 
in  carrying  it  as  fiir  as  our  own  Church  has  carried  it,  I  follow  her  judg- 

:  ment,  not  my  own.  Indeed  I  know  but  one  other  part  of  the  Scriptures  not 
universally  held  to  be  parabolical,  which,  not  without  the  sanction  of  great 
authorities,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  an  apologue  or  parable,  namely,  the 
book  of  Jonah ;  the  reasons  for  believing  the  Jewish  Nation  collectively  to 
be  therein  impersonated  seeming  to  me  imanswerable.  And  it  is  my  delib- 
erate and  conscientious  conviction,  that  the  proofs  of  such  interpretation 
having  been  the  intention  of  the  inspired  writer  or  compiler  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  lie  on  the  face  of  the  narrative  itself 

*  Rom,  V.  14. — ^Who  were  they  who  hcui  not  sinned  after  the  similitude 
Hf  Adam*a  trcaiegresHoti ;  and  over  whom  notwithstanding,  death  reigned  f 
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when  he  had  his  imderstanding  most  weak ;  and  the  more  need 
he  had  of  a  curb,  the  less  strength  he  had  to  use  it !  And  this 
being  the  case  of  all  the  world,  what  was  every  man's  evil  be- 
came all  men's  greater  evil ;  and  though  alone  it  was  very  bad, 
yet  when  they  came  together  it  was  made  much  worse.  Like 
ships  in  a  storm,  every  one  alone  hath  enough  to  do  to  outride  it ; 
but  when  they  meet,  besides  the  evils  of  the  storm,  they  find  the 
intolerable  calamity  of  their  mutual  concussion ;  and  every  ship 
that  is  ready  to  be  oppressed  with  the  tempest,  is  a  worse  tempest 
to  every  vessel  against  which  it  is  violently  dashed.  So  it  is  in 
mankind.  Every,  man  hath  evil  enough  of  his  own,  and  it  is 
hard  for  a  man  to  Hve  up  to  the  rule  of  his  own  reason  and  con- 
science. But  when  he  hath  parents  and  children,  £riends  and 
enemies,  buyers  and  sellers,  lawyers  and  cHents,  a  family  and  a 
neighborhood — then  it  is  that  every  man  dashes  against  another, 
and  one  relation  requires  what  another  denies;  and  when  one 
speaks  another  will  contradict  him ;  and  that  which  is  well  spo- 
ken is  sometimes  innocently  mistaken ;  and  that  upon  a  good 
eause  produces  an  evil  efiect ;  and  by  these,  and  ten  thousand 
other  concurrent  causes,  man  is  made  more  than  most  miserable  * 

COMMENT. 

The  first  question  we  should  put  to  ourselves,  when  we  have 
to  read  a  passage  that  perplexes  us  in  a  work  of  authority,  is : 
What  does  the  writer  mean  by  all  this  ?  And  the  second  ques- 
tion should  be.  What  does  he  intend  by  all  this  ?  In  the  passage 
before  us,  Taylor's  meaning  is  not  quite  clear.  A  sin  is  an  evil  / 
which  has  its  ground  or  origin  in  the  agent,  and  not  in  the  com- 
pulsion of  circumstances.  Circumstances  are  compulsory  firom 
the  absence  of  a  power  to  resist  or  control  them  :  and  if  this  ab- 
sence likewise  be  the  efiect  of  circumstance  (that  is,  if  it  have 
been  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  caused  by  the  agent  himself), 
the  evil  derives  firom  the  circumstances ;  and  therefore  (in  the 
Apostle's  sense  of  the  word,  sin,  when  he  speaks  of  the  eocceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin)  such  evil  is  not  sin  ;  and  the  person  who  sufiers 
it,  or  who  is  the  compelled  instrument  of  its  infliction  on  others, 
may  feel  regret,  but  can  not  feel  remorse.  So  Hkewise  of  the 
word  origin,  original,  or  originant.     The  Reader  can  not  too  early 

*  D€U9  JustiJUaiuif  with  some  slight  omissions  and  alterations.— jfidl 
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be  wamed*  that  it  is  not  applicable,  and,  without  abuse  of  lan- 
guage, can  never  be  applied,  to  a  mere  link  in  a  chain  of  eSeeUy 
where  each,  indeed,  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  those  that 
follow,  but  is  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  all  that  precede. 
For  in  these  cases  a  cause  amounts  to  little  more  than  an  antece- 
•dent.  At  the  utmost  it  means  only  a  conductor  of  the  causative 
influence ;  and  the  old  axiom,  catisa  cau9<B  causa  causatiy  ap- 
plies with  a  never-ending  regress  to  each  several  link,  up  the 
whole  chain  of  nature.  But  this  is  Nature :  and  no  natural 
thing  or  act  can  be  called  originant,*  or  be  truly  said  to  have  an 
origint  in  any  other.     The  moment  we  assume  an  origin  in  na- 

«  «    *    *  wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 

8in€e  Natwre  can  not  choose  his  origin. 

Hamlet^  Act  L  sc  iv. — Am.  JSd. . 

f  This  Bense  of  the  -word  is  implied  eyeain  its  metaphorical  or  figuratiye 
use.  Thus  we  ooay  say  of  a  river  that  it  origioateB  in  such  or  such  a  foun- 
tain ;  but  the  water  of  a  canal  is  derived  from  such  or  such  a  river.  The 
power  which  we  call  Nature,  mfty  be  thus  defined :  a  power  subject  to  the 
hiw  of  continuity  {lex  eontinui  ;  nam  in  natura  non  datur  eaUus)  whidi  law 
the  human  understanding,  by  a  necessity  arising  out  of  its  own  constitution, 
can  conceive  only  under  the  form  of  cause  and  efifect  That  this  form  or 
law  of  oiuse  and  efife<^  is,  relatively  to  the  world  without,  or  to  things  as 
they  subsist  independently  of  our  perceptions,  only  a  form  or  mode  of  think- 
ing ;  that  it  is  a  law  inherent  in  tiie  understandix^  itself  just  as  the  sym- 
metry of  the  miscellaneous  objects  seen  by  the  kaleidoscope  inheres  in,  or 
results  from,  the  mechanism  of  the  kaleidoscope  itself — ^this  becomes  evi- 
dent as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  apply  the  preconception  directly  to  any  ope- 
ration of  nature.  For  in  this  case  we  are  forced  to  represent  the  cause  as 
being  at  the  same  instant  the  effect,  and  vice  veraa  the  effect  as  being  the 
cause — a  relation  which  we  seek  to  express  by  the  terms  action  and  re-ac- 
tion ;  but  for  which  the  term  reciprocal  action,  or  the  law  of  reciprocity 
(  Wechselmrkung)y  would  be  both-more  accurate  and  more  expressive. 

These  are  truths  which  can  scarcely  be  too  frequently  impressed  on  the 
i  mind  that  is  in  earnest  in  the  wish  to  reflect  aright.  Kature  is  a  line  in 
constant  and  continuoud  evolution.  Its  beginning  is  lost  in  the  supernat- 
ural :  and  for  our  understanding  therefore  it  must  appear  as  a  continuous 
line  without  beginning  or  aid.  But  where  there  is  no  discontinuity  there 
<ian  be  no  origination,  and  every  appearance  of  origination  in  nature  is  but 
a  shadow  of  our  own  casting.  It  is  a  reflection  from  our  own  will  or  spirit. 
Herein,  indeed,  the  will  consists.  This  is  the  essential  .character  by  which 
Will  is  opposed  to  Nature,  as  spirit,  and  raised  above  nature  as  self-deter- 
mining spirit — ^this  namely,  that  it  is  a  power  of  originating  an  act  ot 
state. 

A  young,  friend,  or  as  he  was  pleased  to  describe  himself  a  pupil  of  mlne^ 
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ture,  a  true  beginning,  an  actual  first — ^that  moment  we  rise 
above  nature,  and  are  compelled  to  assuiHe  a  supemalural  power. 
{Gen,  i.  1.)  ^ 

It  will  be  an  equal  convenience  to  myself  and  to  my  Reader,  to 
let  it  be  agreed  between  us,  that  we  will  generalize  the  word 

who  is  beginniDg  to  learn  to  tMnk,  asked  me  to  explain  by  an  instance  what 
18  meant  by  "  originating  an  act  or  state."  My  answer  was — ^This  morning 
I  awoke  with  a  dull  pain,  which  I  knew  from  experience  the  getting  np 
would  remove :  and  yet  by  adding  to  the  drowsiness  and  by  weakening  or 
depressing  the  volition  (volimtcLa  serutorialia  seu  mechuniea),  the  very  pain 
seemed  to  hold  me  back,  to  fix  me,  as  it  were,  to  the  bed.  After  a  peeyish 
ineffectual  quarrel  with  this  painful  disinclination,  I  said  to  myself :  Let  me 
count  twenty,  and  the  moment.  I  colne  to  nineteen  I  will  leap  out  of  bed 
So  said,  and  so  done.  Now  should  you  ever  find  yourself  in  the  same  or  in 
a  similar  state,  and  should  attend  to  the  goings-on  within  you,  you  will 
learn  what  I  mean  by  originating  an  act.  At  the  same  time  you  will  see 
that  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  will  {arbUrivm) ;  that  there  is  nothing 
analogous  to  it  in  outward  experiences ;  and  that  I  had,  th^efore,  no  way 
of  explaining  it  but  by  referring  you  to  an  act  of  your  own,  and  to  the  pe- 
culiar self-consciousness  preceding  and  accompanying  it.  As  we  know  what 
life  is  by  being,  so  we  know  what  will  is  by  acting.  That  in  willing,  re- 
plied my  friend,  we  appear  to  omrselves  to  constitute  an  actual  beginning, 
and  that  this  seems  unique,  and  without  any  example  in  our  sensible  ex- 
perience,  or  in  the  phamomena  of  nature,  is  an  undeniable  fact.  But  may  it 
not  be  an  illusion  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  antecedent  causes?^ 
You  may  suppose  this,  I  rejoined : — ^that  the  soul  of  every  man  should  im- 
pose a  lie  on  itself ;  and  that  this  lie,  and  the  acting  on  the  faith  of  its  being 
the  most  important  of  all  truths,  and  the  most  real  of  all  realities,  should 
form  the  main  contrardistinctive  character  of  humanity,  and  the  only  basis 
of  that  distinction  between  things  and  persons  on  which  our  whole  moral 
and  criminal  law  is  grounded ; — ^you  may  suppose  this ; — ^I  can  not,  as  1 1 
could  in  the  case  of  an  arithmetical  or  geometrical  proposition,  render  it; 
impossible  for  you  to  suppose  it.  Whether  you  can  reconcile  such  a  suppo- 
sition with  the  belief  of  an  all-wise  Creator,  is  another  question.  But,  taken 
singly,  it  is  doubtless  in  your  power  to  suppose  this.  Were  it  not,  the  be- 
lief of  the  contrary  would  be  no  subject  of  a  command,  no  part  of  a  moral 
or  religious  duty.  You  would  not,  however,  suppose  it  without  a  reason 
But  all  the  pretexts  that'  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be  offered  for  this 
supposition,  are  built  on  certain  notions  of  the  imderstanding  that  have  been 
generalized  from  cohceptions ;  which  conceptions,  again,  are  themselves 
generalized  or  abstracted  from  objects  of  sense.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  therefore,  have  any  force  except  in  application  to  objects  of  sense, 
and  within  the  sphere  of  sensible  experience.  What  but  absurdity  can  fol- 
low, if  you  decide  on  spirit  by  the  laws  of  matter ; — ^if  you  judge  that» 
which  if  it  be  at  all  must  be  supersensual,  by  that  faculty  of  your  mind, 
the  very  definition  of  which  is  "  the  feculty  judging  according  to  sense  ¥* 

.M* 
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cireanutanoe,  lo  as  to  undentand  by  it,  as  often  as  it  occnra  in 
this  Comment,  all  and  every  thing  not  connected  with  the  Will, 
past  or  present*  of  a  free  agent.  Even  though  it  were  the  blood 
in  the  chambers  of  his  heart,  or  his  own  inmost  sensations,  we 
will  regard  them  as  circumstantial,  extrinsic,  or  from  without. 
In  this  sense  of  the  word,  original,  and  in  the  sense  before  given 
I  of  sin,  it  is  evident  that  the  phrase.  Original  Sin,  is  a  pleonasm, 
the  epithet  not  adding  to  the  thought,  but  only  enforcing  it.  For 
if  it  be  sin,  it  must  be  original ;  and  a  state  or  act,  that  has  not 
its  origin  in  the  will,  may  be  calamity,  deformity,  disease,  or  mis- 
chief ;  but  a  sin  it  can  not  be.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  act 
appears  voluntary,  or  that  it  is  intentional ;  or  that  it  has  the 
most  hateful  passions  or  debasing  appetite  for  its  proidmate  cause 

TbsM  then  are  unworthy  the  luune  of  reasons :  they  are  only  pretexts. 
But  without  reason  to  contradict  your  own  consciousness  in  defiance  of  your 
own  conscience,  is  contrary  to  reasoxL  Such  and  such  writers,  you  say,  have 
made  a  great  sensation.  If  so,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  the  fact  I  take  to  be 
this.  From  a  variety  of  causes  the  more  austere  sciences  have  fallen  into 
discredit,  and  impostors  have  taken  advantage  of  the  general  ignorance  to 
give  a  sort  of  mysterious  and  terrific  importance  to  a  parcel  of  trashy  so- 
phistry, the  authors  of  which  would  not  have  employed  themselves  more 
irrationally  in  submitting  the  works  of  Baffiielle  or  Titian  to  canons  of 
criticism  deduced  from  the  sense  of  smelL  Nay,  less  so.  For  here  the  ob- 
jects and  the  organs  are  disparate :  while  in  the  other  case  they  are  abso- 
lutely diverse.  I  conclude  this  note  by  reminding  the  Reader,  that  my 
first  object  isfto  make  myself  understood.  When  he  is  in  full  possession  of 
my  meaning,  then  let  him  consider  whether  it  deserves  to  be  received  as 
the  truth.  Had  it  been  my  inmiediate  purpose  to  make  him  believe  me  as 
well  as  understand  me,  I  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  him 
that  a  finite  will  does  indeed  originate  an  act,  and  may  originate  a  state  of 
being  *,  but  yet  only  in  and  for  the  agent  himself.  A  finite  will  constitutes 
a  true  beginning ;  but  with  regard  to  the  series  of  motions  and  changes  by 
which  the  free  act  is  manifested  and  made  effectual,  the  finite  will  gives  a 
beginning  only  by  coincidence  with  that  Absolute  Will,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  Infinite  Power.  Such  is  the  language  of  religion,  and  of  philos- 
ophy too  in  the  last  instance.  But  I  express  the  same  truth  in  ordinary 
language  when  I  say,  that  a  finite  will  or  the  will  of  a  finite  fir^e  agents 
acts  outwardly  by  confiuence  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

(The  student  will  find  the  fullest  development  that  has  yet  been  made  of 
this  most  fundamental  and  most  important  distinction  between  Nature  and 
Spirit,  or  Will,  in  Kant's  Kritik  der  practisehen  Vemunftt  and  in  JaQobi's 
Vofi  gottliehen  Dingeny  pp.  888-428,  voL  iii  Leipsic,  1816.  See  also  Fichte's 
£69timmung  dea  Menschen^  p.  256,  et  seq.  for  many  forcible  statements  re 
Bpeoting  the  Will  as  originant  in  its  essence. — Am.  JSd.) 
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and  accompaniment.  All  these  may  be  found  in  a  madhouBe, 
wliere  neither  law  nor  humanity  permits  us  to  condemn  the  actor 
of  sin.  The  reason  of  law  declares  the  maniac  not  a  £ree-agent ; 
and  the  verdict  follows  of  course — ^Not  guilty.  Now  mania,  as 
distinguished  from  idiocy,  frenzy,  delirium,  hypochondria,  and  de- 
rangement (the  last  term  used  specifically  to  express  a  suspen- 
sion or  disordered  state  of  the  understanding  or  adaptive  power), 
is  the  occultation  or  eclipse  of  reason,  as  the  power  of  ultimate 
ends.  The  maniac,  it  is  well  known,  is  often  found  clever  and 
inventive  in  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  means  to  his  ends ; 
but  his  ends  are  madness.  He  has  lost  his  reason.  For  though 
reason  in  finite  beings,  is  not  the  will — or  how  could  the  will  be 
opposed  to  the  reason  ? — yet  it  is  the  condition,  the  sine  qua  non 
of  a  free  will. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  extract  from  Taylor  on  a  theme  of 
deep  interest  in  itself,  and  trebly  important  from  its  bearings. 
For  without  just  and  distinct  views  respecting  the  Article  of. 
Original  Sin,  it  is  impossible  to  imderstand  aright  any  one  of  thej 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Now  my  first  complaint  is,! 
that  the  eloquent  Bishop,  while  he  admits  the  fact  as  established- 
beyond  controversy  by  universal  experience,  yet  leaves  us  wholly 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  main  point,  supplies  us  with  no  answer  to 
the  principal  question — ^why  he  names  it  Original  Sin  ?  It  can 
not  be  said,  We  know  what  the  Bishop  means,  and  what  matters 
the  name  ? — ^for  the  nature  of  the  fact,  and  in  what  light  it 
should  be  regarded  by  us,  depends  on  the  nature  of  our  answer  to 
the  question,  whether  Original  Sin  is  or  is  not  the  right  and 
proper  designation.  I  can  imagine  the  same  qtmntum  of  sufier- 
ings,  and  yet  if  I  had  reason  to  regard  them  as  symptoms  of  a 
commencing  change,  as  pains  of  growth,  the  temporary  deformity 
and  misproportions  of  immaturity,  or  (as  in  the  final  sloughing  of 
the  caterpillar)  the  throes  and  struggles  of  the  waxing  or  evolv- 
ing Psyche,  I  should  think  it  no  Stoical  flight  to  doubt,  how  far 
I  was  authorized  to  declare  the  circumstance  an  evil  at  all.  Most 
assuredly  I  would  not  express  .or  describe  the  fact  as  an  evil  hav- 
'  ing  an  origin  in  the  sufierers  themselves,  or  as  sin. 

Let  us,  however,  waive  "this  objection.  Let  it  be  supposed 
tiiat  the  Bishop  uses  the  word  in  a  difierent  and  more  compre- 
hensive sense,  and  that  by  sin  he  understands  evil  of  all  kind 
connected  with  or  resulting  from  actions — ^though  I  do  not  see 
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how  we  can  represent  the  propertiefl  even  of  inanimate  bodies 
(of  poiflonoas  substances  for  instance)  except  as  acts  resulting 
from  the  constitution  of  such  bodies.     Or  if  this  sense,  though  not 
unknown  to  the  mystic  divines,  should  be  too  comprehensive  and 
remote,  I  will  suppose  the  Bishop  to  comprise  under  the  term  Sin, 
the  evil  accompanying  or  consequent  on  human  actions  and  pur- 
poses : — ^though  here,  too,  I  have  a  right  to  be  informed,  for  what 
reason  and  on  what  grounds  sin  is  thus  limited  to  human  agency  ? 
And  truly,  I  should  be  at  no  loss  to  assign  the  reason.     But  then 
this  reason  would  instantly  bring  me  back  to  my  first  definition ; 
and  any  other  reason,  than  thatfHhe  human  agent  is  endowed . 
with  reason,  and  with  a  will  which  can  place  itself  either  in  sub-  ^ 
jection  or  in  opposition  to  his  reason — ^in  other  words,  that  man    J 
is  alone  of  all  known  animals  a  responsible  creature — ^I  neither 
know  nor  can  imagine. 

Thus,  then,  the  sense  which  Taylor — and  with  him  the  antag- 
lonists  generally  of  this  Article  as  propounded  by  the  first  Refoim- 
ers — attaches  to  the  words,  Original  Sin,  needs  only  be  carried  on 
into  its  next  consequence,  and  it  will  be  found  to  imply  the  sense 
which  I  have  given — ^namely,  that  sin  is  evil  having  an  origin. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  is  evil,  in  God  it  can  not  originate :  and  yet 
in  some  Spirit  (that  is,  in  some  supernatural  power)  it  must.    For  '^ 
in  nature  there  is  no  origin.     Sin  therefore  is  spiritual  evil :  but    / 
the  spiritual  in  man  is  the  will.     Now  when  we  do  not  refer  to 
any  particular  sins,  but  to  that  state  and  constitution  of  the  will, 
which  is  the  ground,  condition,  and  common  cause  of  all  sins  ; 
and  when  we  would  further  express  the  truth,  that  this  corrupt 
nature  of  the  will  must  in  some  sense  or  other  be  considered  as 
its  own  act,  that  the  corruption  must  have  been  self-originated ; — 
in^this  case  and  for  this  purpose  we  may,  with  no  'less  propriety 
than  force,  entitle  this  dire  spiritual  evil  and  source  of  all  evil, 
which  is  absolutely  such.  Original  Sin.     I  have  said,  the  corrupt 
nature  of  the  will.     I  might  add,  that  the  admission  of  a  nature 
into  a  spiritual  essence  by  its  own  act  is  a  corruption. 

Such,  I  repeat,  would  be  the  inevitable  conclusion,  if  Taylor's  * 
sense  of  the  term  were  carried  on  into  its  immediate  conse- 
quences. But  the  whole  of  his  most  eloquent  Treatise  makes  it 
certain  that  Taylor  did  not  carry  it  on  :  and  consequently  Origi- 
nal Sin,  according  to  his  conception,  is  a  calamity,  which  being 
common  to  all  men  must  be  supposed  to  result  from  their  com-  / 
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mon  nature  ; — ^in  other  words,  the  universal  calamity  of  human 
nature. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  a  mind,  a  heiirt,  like  Taylor's,  ' 
should  reject,  that  he  should  strain  his  faculties  to  explain  away « 
the  belief  that  this  calamity,  so  dire  in  itself,  should  appear  to ' 
the  All-merciful  God  a  rightfid  cause  and  motive  for  inflicting  on  ' 
the  wretched  sufierers  a  calamity  infinitely  more  tremendous  ; — 
nay,  that  it  should  be  incompatible  with  Divine  Justice  not  to 
punish  it  by  everlasting  torment  ?     Or  need  we  be  surprised  if 
he  found  nothing  that  could  reconcile  his  mind  to  such  a  belief, 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  acts  now  consequent  on  this  calam- 
ity, and  either  directly  or  indirectly  e^cts  of  the  same,  were, 
five  or  six  thousand  years  ago  in  the  instance  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual  and  his  accomplice,  anterior  to  the  calamity,  and  the 
cause  or  occasion  of  the  same ; — ^that  what  in  all  other  men  is 
disease,  in  these  two  persons  was  guilt; — that  what  in  us  is 
hereditary,  and  consequently  nature,  in  them  was  original,  and 
consequently  sin  ?     Lastly,  might  it  not  be  presumed,  that  so  en- 
lightened, and  at  the  same  time  so  afiectionate,  a  divine  would 
even  fervently  disclaim  and  reject  the  pretended  justifications  of 
God  grounded  on  flimsy  analogies  drawn  from  the  imperfections 
of  hiunan  ordinances  and  l\imian  justice-courts — some  of  very 
doubtfiil  character  even  as  human  institutes,  and  all  of  them  just 
only  as  far  jis  they  are  necessary,  and  rendered  necessary  chiefly 
by  the  weakness  and  wickedness,  the  limited  powers  and  corrupt 
passions,  of  mankind  ?     The  more  confidently  might  this  be  pre- 
sumed of  so  acute  and  practised  a  logician,  as  Taylor,  in  addition 
to  his  other  extraordinary  gifls,  is  known  to  have  been,  when  it 
is  demonstrable  that  the  most  current  of  these  justifications  rests 
on  a  palpable  equivocation :  namely,  the  gross  misuse  of  the  word 
Hight.*     An  instance  will  explain  my  meaning.     In  as  far  as, 

*  It  may  oonduoe  to  the  readier  oomprehenaion  of  this  point  if  I  say,  that 
the  equivoque  oonsiBts  in  eonfounding  the  aknoet  tecbnioal  sense  of  the  noun 
Bubstantiye,  right  (a  sense  most  of6en  determined  by  the  genitive  case  fol* 
lowing,  as  the  right  of  property,  the  right  of  husbands  to  chastise  their 
wives,  and  so  forth)  with  the  popuhir  sense  of  the  adjective,  right :  though 
this  likewise  has,  if  not  a  double  sense,  yet  a  double  application ; — ^the  first, 
when  it  is  used  to  express  the  fitness  of  a  mean  to  a  relative  end ;  for  ex- 
ample, ^  the  right  way  to  obtain  the  right  distance  at  which  a  picture  should 
be  examined,"  and  the  like ;  and  the  other,  when  it  expresses  a  perfect  con- 
formity and  oommensurateness  with  the  immutable  idea  of  equity,  or  per- 
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from  the  known  frequency  of  dishonest  or  mischieyoug  y  *-«.>i  s,  .t 
may  have  been  found  necesBary,  in  so  far  is  the  law  justii.t'..  '. 
giving  landowner  the  right  of  proceeding  against  a  neighh*  -  <.i 
fellow-citizen  for  even  a  slight  trespass  on  that  which  the  Ihw 
has  made  their  property :  nay,  of  proceeding  in  sundry  instaiu  >> 
criminally  and  even  capitally.  But  surely,  either  there  is  no  i>  - 
ligion  in  the  world,  and  nothing  obligatory  in  the  precepts  of  th<^ 
Gospel,  or  there  are  occasions  in  which  it  would  be  very  wrong 
in  the  proprietor  to  exercise  the  right,  which  yet  it  may  be  highly 
expedient  that  he  should  possess.  On  this  ground  it  is,  that  reli- 
gion is  the  sustaining  opposite  of  the  law. 

That  Taylor,  therefore,  should  have  striven  fervently  against 
the  Article  so  interpreted  aivl  so  vindicated,  is  (for  me  at  least)  a 
subject  neither  of  surprise  nor  of  complaint.  It  is  the  doctrine 
which  he  substitutes ;  it  is  the  weakness  and  inconsistency  be- 
trayed in  the  defence  of  this  substitute ;  it  is  the  unfairness  with 
which  he  blackens  the  established  Article — ^for  to  give  it,  as  it 
had  been  caricatured  by  a  few  Ultra-Calvinists  during  the  fever 

feot  rectitude.  Henoe  the  close  connectioii  between  the  words  righteousness 
and  godliness,  that  is,  godlikeness. 

I  should  be  tempted  to  subjoin  a  few  words  on  a  predominating  doctrine 
closely  connected  with  the  present  argument — ^the  Paleyan  principle  of 
general  consequences ;  but  the  inadequacy  of  this  principle  as  a  criterion 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  above  all  its  utter  unfitness  its  a  moral  gqide,  have 
been  elsewhere  so  fully  stated  {Friend^  Essay  zv,  II,  p.  285),  that  even 
\  in  again  referring  to  the  subject  I  must  shelter  myself  under  Seneca's  rule, 
that  what  we  can  not  too  frequently  think  of,  we  can  not  too  ofben  be  made 
to  recollect.  It  is,  however,  of  immediate  importance  to  the  point  in  dis- 
cussion, that  the  reader  should  be  made  to  see  how  altogether  incompatibl€ 
the  principle  of  judging  by  general  consequences  is  with  the  idea  of  an 
Eternal,  Omnipresent,  and  Omniscient  Being; — ^that  he  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  absurdity  of  attributing  any  form  of  generalization  to  the  All- 
perfect  Mind  To  generalize  is  a  faculty  and  function  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  from  the  imperfection  and  limitation  of  the  understanding  ar€ 
the  use  and  the  necessity  of  generalizing  derived  Qeneralization  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  intuition,  for  the  power  of  intuitive,  that  is,  immediate  knowl- 
edge. As  a  substitute,  it  is  a  gift  of  inestimable  value  to  a  finite  intelli 
gence,  such  as  man  in  his  present  state  is  endowed  with  and  capable  of  ez 
ercising ;  but  yet  a  substitute  only,  and  an  imperfect  one  to  boot.  To  at- 
tribute it  to  Qod  is  the  grossest  anthropomorphism :  and  grosser  instances 
of  anthropomorphism  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  controversial  writings  on 
Original  Sin  and  Yioarious  Satisfaction,  the  records  of  superstition  do  not 
supply. 
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of  the  (so-called)  duinquarticular  controversy,  was  in  ejSect  to 
blacken  it — and  then  imposes  another  scheme,  to  which  the  same 
objections  apply  with  even  increased  force,  a  scheme  which  seems 
to  differ  from  the  former  only  by  adding  fraud  and  mockery  to 
injustice ; — ^these  are  the  things  that  excite  my  wonder ;  it  is  of 
these  that  I  complain.  For  what  does  the  Bishop's  scheme 
aiilount  to  ?  God,  he  tells  us,  required  of  Adam  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence, and  made  it  possible  by  endowing  him  "  with  perfect  recti- 
tude and  supernatural  heights  of  grace"  proportionate  to  the  obe- 
dience which  he  required.  As  a  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  ! 
Adam  lost  this  rectitude,  this  perfect  sanity  and  proportionateness  '. 
of  his  intellectual,  moral  and  corporeal  state,  powers  and  impulses ; 
and  as  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  he  was  deprived  of  all  supemat-  ) 
Ural  aids  and  graces.  The  death,  with  whatever  is  comprised  in  ; 
the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  death,  began  irom  that  moment 
to  work  in  him,  and  this  consequence  he  conveyed  to  his  offspring, 
and  through  them  to  all  his  posterity,  that  is,  to  all  mankind. 
They  were  bom  diseased  in  mind,  body  and  will.  For  what  less 
than  disease  can  we  call  a  necessity  of  error  and  a  predisposition 
to  sin  and  sickness  ?  Taylor,  indeed,  asserts,  that  though  perfect 
obedience  became  incomparably  more  difficult,  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, absolutely  impossible.  Yet  he  himself  admits  that  the  con- 
trary was  universal ;  that  of  the  countless  millions  of  Adam's 
posterity,  not  a  single  individual  ever  realized,  or  approached  to 
the  realization  of,  this  possibility  ;  and  (if  my  memory^  does  not 
deceive  me)  Taylor  himself  has  elsewhere  exposed — and  if  he  has 
not,  yet  common  sense  will  do  it  for  him^the  sophistry  in  assert- 
ing of  a  whole  what  may  be  true  of  the  whole,  but  is  in  fact  true 

*  I  have,  since  this  page  waa  written,  met  with  several  passages  in  the 
Treatise  on  Repentance,  the  Holy  liviog  and  Dying,  and  the  Worthy  Com 
municant,  in  which  the  Bishop  asserts  without  scruple  the  impossibUity  of 
total  obedience ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  I  have  given. 

[See  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  RepentiEuice,  c  L  s.  2,  *'  — ^who—con 
dude  that  is  pobsible  to  keep  the  commandments,  though  as  yet  no  man 
ever  did,  but  he  that  did  it  for  us  all."  zv.  "  But  in  the  moral  sense,  that 
is,  when  we  consider  what  man  is,  and  what  are  his  strengths,  and  how 
many  his  enemies,  and  how  soon  he  falls,  and  that  he  forgets  when  he 
should  remember,  and  his  faculties  are  asleep  when  they  should  be  awake, 
and  he  is  hindered  hy  interyening  accidents,  and  weakened  and  determined 
by  superinduced  qualities,  habits  and  necessities, — ^the  keeping  of  the  oom- 
mondments  is  morally  impossible."    xxxiv. — Sd."] 
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only  of  each  of  ils  component  parts.  Any  one  may  gnap  a  hone- 
hair  :  therefore,  any  one  may  perform  the  same  feat  with  the 
horse's  tail.  On  a  level  floor  (on  the  hardened  sand  for  instance, 
of  a  sea-heach)  I  chalk  two  parallel  straight  lines,  with  a  width 
of  eight  inches.  It  is  possible  for  a  man,  with  a  bandage  over 
his  eyes,  to  keep  within  the  path  for  two  or  three  paces :  there- 
fore, it  is  possible  for  him  tP  walk  blindfold  for  t-^o  or  three 
leagues  without  a  single  deviation !  And  this  possibility  would 
suffice  to  acquit  me  of  injustice,  though  I  had  placed  man-traps 
within  an  inch  of  one  line,  and  knew  that  there  were  pit-falls 
and  deep  wells  beside  the  other ! 
'  This  assertion,  therefore,  without  adverting  to  its  discordance 
with,  if  not  direct  contradiction  to,  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  Arti- 
cles of  our  Church,  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  to  rate  below 
its  true  value,  if  I  treat  it  as  an  infinitesimal  possibility  that  may 
be  safely  dropped  in  the  calculation  :  and  so  proceed  with  the  ar- 
gument. The  consequence  then  of  Adam's  crime  was,  by  a  nat- 
ural necessity,  inherited  by  persons  who  could  not  (the  Bishop 
affirms)  in  any  sense  have  been  accomplices  in  the  crime  or  par- 
takers in  the  guilt :  and  yet  consistently  with  the  divine  holiness, 
it  was  not  possible  that  the  same  perfect  obedience  should  not  be 
required  of  them.  Now  what  would  the  idea  of  equity,  what 
would  the  law  inscribed  by  the  Creator  on  the  heart  of  man, 
oeem  to  dictate  in  this  case  ?  Surely,  that  the  supplementary 
aids,  the  supernatural  graces  correspondent  to  a  law  above  na- 
ture, should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  strength 
of  the  agents,  and  the  increased  resistance  to  be  overcome  by 

I  them.    But  no !  not  only  the  consequence  of  Adam's  act,  but  the 

!  penalty  due  to  his  crime,  was  perpetuated.  His  descendants 
were  despoiled  or  left  destitute  of  these  aids  and  graces,  while  the 
obligation  to  perfect  obedience  was  continued ;  an  obligation  too, 
the  non-fulfilment  of  which  brought  with  it  death  and  the  unut- 

'  terable  woe  that  cleaves  to  an  immortal  soul  forever  alienated 

;  firom  its  Creator. 

Observe  that  all  these  results  of  Adam's  fall  ent^  into  Bishop 

^  Taylor's  scheme  of  Original  Sin  equally  as  into  that  of  the-  first 
Reformers.  In  this  respect  the  Bishop's  doctrine  is  the  same 
with  that  laid  down  in  tiie  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  English 
Church.  The  only  difference  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  con- 
sists in  the  aforesaid  mathematical  possibility  of  fi^lfilling  the 
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-whole  law,  which  in  the  Bishop's  scheme  is  affirmed  to  remain 
still  in  human  nature,^  or  (as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed)  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  will.f  But  though  it  were  possible  to  grant 
this  existence  of  a  power  in  aU  men,  which  in  no  man  was  ever 
exemplified,  and  where  the  non-actualization  of  such  power  is,  a 
prion,  so  certain,  that  the  belief  or  imagination  of  the  contrary 
in  any  iiidividual  is  expressly  given  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
test,  whereby  it  may  be  known  that  the  truth  is  not  in  him,  as 
an  infallible  sign  of  imposture  or  self-delusion ! — ^though  it  were 
possible  to  grant  this,  which,  consistently  with  Scripture  and  the 
principles  of  reasoning  which  we  apply  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  noC 
possible  to  grant ;  and  though  it  were  possible  likewise  to  oyer- 

*  '<  There  is  a  natural  possibility  and  a  moral :  there  are  abilities  in  eyery 
man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  there  oommanded,  and  he  that  can  do  well  to- 
day, may  do  so  to-morrow,  in  the  nature  of  things  this  is  true :  and  sino(» 
eyery  sin  is  a  breach  of  law,  which  a  man  might  and  ought  to  haye  kept,  ii 
is  naturally  certain,  that  wheneyer  any  man  did  break  the  commandment^ 
he  might  haye  done  otherwise.  In  man,  therefore,  speaking  naturally  and  of 
the  physical  possibilities  of  things,  there  is  by  those  assistances  which  are 
given  in  the  Gospel,  ability  to  keep  the  commandments  eyangelical.  But  in 
the  moral  sense,"  <lcc.  vbi  9upra, — JSd. 

f  Availing  himself  of  the  equivocal  sense,  and  (I  most  readily  admit)  the 
injudicious  use  of  the  word  "  free"  in  the — eyen  on  this  account — ^faulty 
phrase,  "  free  only  to  sin,"  Taylor  treats  the  notion  of  a»power  in  the  will 
of  determining  itself  to  eyil  without  an  equal  power  of  determining  itself  to 
good,  as  a  "  foolery."  I  would  this  had  been  the  only  instance  in  his  Deu% 
J'uUifieaiui  of  that  ineonsiderate  contempt  so  frequent  in  the  polemic  trea- 
tises of  minor  diyines,  who  will  have  ideas  of  reason,  spiritual  truths  that 
can  only  be  spiritually  discerned,  translated  for  them  iQto  adequate  concep-  / 
tions  of  the  understanding.  The  great  articles  of  Corruption  and  Eedemp- ; 
tion  are  propounded  to  us  as  spiritual  mysteries ;  and  eyery  interpretation 
that  pretends  to  explain  them  into  comprehensible  notions,  does  by  its  very 
suooess  furnish  presumptive  proof  of  its  fidlure.  The  acuteness  and  logical 
dexterity,  with  which  Taylor  has  brought  out  the  j^sehood,  or  semblance 
of  falsehood,  in  the  Calyinistic  scheme,  are  truly  admirable.  Had  he  next 
concentred  his  thoughts  in  tranquil  meditation,  and  asked  himself:  what 
then  is  the  truth  ? — ^if  a  WUl  be  at  all,  .what  must  a  "Will  be  ? — ^he  might,  I 
think,  have  seen  that  a  nature  in  a  will  implies  already  a  corruption  of  that 
win :  that  a  nature  is  as  iQconsistent  with  freedom  as  free  choice  with  an  in- 
capacity of  choosing  aught  but  eyiL  And  lastly,  a  free  power  in  a  nature  to  ful- 
flTalaw  above  nature  I — I,* who  loye  and  honor  this  good  and  great  man  with 
all  the  reyerence  that  can  dwell  "  on  this  side  idolatry,"  dare  not  retort  onj^his 
assertion  the  charge  of  foolery ;  but  I  find  it  a  paradox  as,startling  to  my  reason 
tfl.apy  of  the  bard  sayings  of  thsDort  diyines  were  to  his  understanding. 
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look  the  glaring  Bopliistiy  of  concluding  in  relation  to  a  serieB  of 
indeterminate  length,  that  'whoever  can  do  any  one,  can  there- 
fore do  all ;  a  conclusion,  the  futility  of  which  must  force  itself 
on  the  common  sense  of  every  man  who  understands  the  proposi- 
tion ;  still  the  question  will  arise — ^Why,  and  on  what  principle 
of  equity,  were  the  unofiending  sentenced  to  he  bom  with  so  fear- 
ful a  disproportion  of  their  powers  to  their  duties  ?  Why  were 
they  subjected  to  a  law,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  all  but  im- 
possible, yet  the  penalty  on  the  failure  tremendous  ?  Admit  that 
for  those  who  had  never  enjoyed  a  happier  lot,  it  was  no  punish- 
ment to  be  made  to  inhabit  a  ground  which  the  Creator  had 
cursed,  and*  to  have  been  bom  with  a  body  prone  to  sickness,  and 
a  soul  surrounded  with  temptation,  and  having  the  worst  tempta- 
tion within  itself  in  its  own  temptability ; — to  have  the  duties  of 
a  Spirit  with  the  wants  and  appetites  of  an  Animal  I  Yet  on 
such  imperfect  creatures,  with  means  so  scanty  and  impediments 
so  numerous,  to  impose  the  same  task-work  that  had  been  re- 
quired of  a  creature  with  a  pure  and  entire  nature,  and  provided 
with  supernatural  aids — ^if  this  be  not  to  inflict  a  penalty ;  yet  to 
be  placed  under  a  law,  the  difficulty  of  obeying  which  is  infinite, 
and  to  have  momently  to  struggle  with  this  difficulty,  and  to  live 
momently  in  hazard  of  these  consequences — ^if  this  be  no  punish- 
ment ; — ^words  have  no  correspondence  with  thoughts,  and 
thoughts  are  but  shadows  of  each  other,  shadows  that  own  no 
substance  for  their  antitype. 

Of  such  an  outrage  on  common  sense  Taylor  was  incapable. 
He  himself  calls  it  a  penalty  ;  he  admits  that  in  efiect  it  is  a 
punishment :  nor  does  he  seek  to  suppress  the  question  that  so 
naturally  arises  out  of  this  admission  ;^-on  what  principle  of 
equity  were  the  innocent  offispring  of  Adam  punished  at  all  ?  He 
meets  it,  and  puts  in  an  answer.  He  states  the  problem,  and 
gives  his  solution — ^namely,  that  "  God  on  Adam*s  account  was 
so  exasperated  with  mankind,  that  being  angry  he  would  still 
continue  the  punishment !" — "The  case"  (says .the  Bishop)  "is 
this :  Jonathan  and  Michal  were  Saul's  children.  ^  It  came  to 
pass  that  seven  of  Saul's  issue  were  to  be  hanged  :  all  equally 
innocent,  equally  culpable."  [Before  I  quote  further,  I  feel  my- 
self called  on  to  remind  the  reader,  that  these  last  two  words  were 
added  by  Taylor,  without  the  least  grounds  in  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  which  (2  Sam,  xxi.)  no  crime  was  laid  to  their  charge, 
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no  blame  impated  to  them.  Without  any  pretence  of  culpable  con* 
duct  on  their  part,  they  were  arraigned  as  children  of  Saul,  and 
sacriQced  to  a  point  of  state-expedience.  In  recommencing  the 
quotation,  therefore,  the  reader  ought  to  let  the  sentence  conclude 
"with  the  words — ]  "  all  equally  innocent."  David  took  the  five 
sons  of  Michal,  for  she  had  left  him  unhandsomely.  Jonathan 
"was  his  friend  :  and  therefore  he  spared  his  son,  Mephibosheth. 
Now  here  it  was.indxfierent  as  to  the  gmlt  of  the  persons  {bear  in 
9nindt  Reader ^  that  no  guilt  vxis  attacked  to  any  of  them/) 
"whether  David  should  take  the  sons  of  Michal,  or  Jonathan's ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  as  upon  the  kindness  that  David  had  to 
Jonathan,  he  spared  his  son :  so  upon  the  just  provocation  of 
Michal,  he  made  that  evil  fall  upon  them,  which,  it  may  be,  they 
should  not  have  sufiered,  if  their  mother  had  been  kind.  Adam 
■was  to  Go4,  as  Michal  to  David.'** 

This  answer,  this  solution,  proceeding  too  from  a  divine  so  pre- 
eminently giftedy  and  occurring  (with  other  passages  not  less  start- 
ling) in  a  vehement  refutation  of  the  received  doctrine,  on  the  ex- 
press ground  of  its  opposition  to  the  clearest  conceptions  and  best 
feelings  of  mankind-r-this  it  is  that  surprises  me.  It  is  of  this 
that  I  complain.  The  Almighty  Father  exasperated  with  those, 
whom  the  Bishop  has  himself  in  the  same  Treatise  described  as 
"  innocent  and  most  imfortunate'* — ^the  two  things  best  fitted  to 
conciliate  love  and  pity  !  Or  though  they  did  not  remain  inno- 
cent, yet  those  whose  abandonment  to  a  iriere  nature,  while  they 
were  leflk  amenable  to  a  law  above  nature,  he  affirms  to  be  the 
irresistible  cause,  that  they  one  and  all  did  sin  U  And  this  de- 
cree illustrated  and  justified  by  its  analogy  to  one  of  the  worst 
actions  of  an  imperfect  mortal !  From  such  of  my  Headers  as 
will  give  a  thoughtful  pesusal  to  these  works,  of  Taylor,  I  dare 
anticipate  a  concurrence  with  the  judgment  which  I  here  tran- 
scribe from  the  blank  space  at  the  end  of  the  Deus  Justijicatus 
in  my  own  copy ;  and  which,  though  twenty  years  h^ve  elapsed 
since  it  was  written,  I  have  never  seen  reason  to  recant  or  mod- 
ify. "  This  most  eloquent  Treatise  may  be  compared  to  a  statue 
of  Janus,  with  the  one  face,  which  we  must  suppose  fronting  the 
Calvinistic  tenet,  entire  and  fresh,  as  from  the  master^s  hand ; 
beaming  with  life  and  force,  witty  scorn  on  the  lip,  and  a  brow 
at  once  bright  and  weighty  with  satisfying  reason : — ^the  other, 

*  Vol.  ix.  p.  6,  6.    Heber*B  edit.— JSi 
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looking  toward  the  **  Bomething  to  be  put  in  its  place/'  maimed, 
featuroless,  and  weather-bitten  into  an  almost  visionary  confiisior 
and  indistinctness."* 

With  these  expositions  I  hasten  to  contrast  the  Scriptural 
article  respecting  Original  Sin,  or  the  corrupt  and  sinful  nature 
<of  the  human  Will-,  and  the  belief  which  alone  is  required  of  us 
,'  as  Christians.  And  here  the  first  thing  to  be  considered,  and 
which  will  at  once  remove  a  world  of  error,  is  ;  that  this  is  no 
tenet  first  introduced  or  imposed  by  Christianity,  and  which,  should 
a  man  see  reason  to  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  Gospel,  would 
no  longer  have  any  claim  on  his  attention.  It  is  no  perplexity 
that  a  man  may  get  rid  of  by  ceasing  to  be  a  Christian,  and  which 
has  no  existence  for  a  philosophic  Deist.  It  is  a  &ct  affirmed,  in- 
deed, in  the  Christian  Scriptures  alone  with  the  force  and  fre- 
quency proportioned  to  its  consummate  importance ;  but  a  fact 
acknowledged  in  every  religion  that  retains  the  least  glimmering 
'  of  the  patriarchal  faith  in  a  God  infinite,  yet  personal : — a  fact 
assumed  or  implied  as  the  basis  of  every  reljgion,  of  which  any 
relics  remain  of  earlier  date  than  the  last  and  total  apostasy  of 
the  Pagan  world,  when  the  faith  in  the  great  I  Am,  the  Creator, 
was  extinguished  in  the  sensual  Polytheism,  which  is  inevitably 
the  final  result  of  Pantheism,  or  the  worship  of  Nature ;  and  the 
only  form  under  which  the  Pantheistic  scheme— that,  according 
to  which  the  World  is  God,  and  the  material  universe  itself  the 
one  only  absolute  Being--can  exist  for  a  people,  or  become  the 
popular  creed.  Thus  in  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Brahmins, 
the  deep  sense  of  this  fact,  and  the  doctrines  grounded  on  obscure 
traditions  of  the  promised  remedy,  are  seen  struggling,  and  now 
gleaming,  now  flashing,  through  the  mist  of  Pantheism,  and  pro- 
ducing the  incongruities  and  gross  contradictions  of  the  Brahmin 
Mythology ;  while  in  the  rival  sect — ^inthat  most  strsxige p?UB?tom' 
enofiy  the  religious.  Atheism  of  the  Buddhists,  with  whom  God  is 
only  universal  matter  considered  abstractedly  horn,  all  particular 
forms — ^the  fact  is  placed  among  the  delusions  natural  to  man, 
which,  together  with  other  superstitions  grounded  on  a  supposed 
essential  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  the  sage  is  to  de- 
compose and  precipitate  from  the  menstruum  of  his  more  refmed 
apprehensions  !  Thus  in  denying  the  fact,  they  virtually  ac- 
knowledge it. 

*  See  lit  Remains,  Y.  pp.  218,  214. 
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From  the  remote  East,  turn  to  the  mythology  of  the  Lesser 
Ajsia,  to  the  descendants  of  Javan,  who  dwelt  in  the  tents  of 
Shem,  and  possessed  the  isles.  Here,  again,  and  in  the  usual 
foTia  of  an  historic  solution,  we  find  the  same  fact,  and  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  human  race,  stated  in  that  earliest  and  most 
venerahle  mythits,  or  symholic  parable  of  Prometheus — ^that  truly 
wonderful  fable,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  rebellious  Spirit 
and  of  the  Divine  Friend  pf  mankind  [Qsbg  <piXav6(^omog)  are 
united  in  the  same  person  ;^  thus  in  the  most  striking  manner 
noting  the  forced  amalgamation  of  the  Patriarchal  tradition  with 
the  incongruous  scheme  of  Pantheism.  This  and  the  connected 
tale  of  lo,  which  is  but  the  sequel  of  the  Prometheus,  stand  alone 
in  the  Grreek  Mythology,  in  which  elsewhere  both  gods  and  men 
are  mere  powers  and  products  of  nature.  And  most  noticeable 
it  is,  that  soon  after  the  promulgation  and  spread  of  the  Gospel 
had  awakened  the  moral  sense,  and  had  opened  the  eyes  even  of 
its  wiser  enemies  to  the  necessity  of  providing  some  solution  of 
this  great  problem  of  the  moral  world,  the  beautiful  parable  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  was  brought  forward  as  a  rival  Fall  of  Man  : 
and  the  fact  of  a  moral  corruption  connatural  with  the  human 
race  was  again  recognized.  In  the  assertion  of  Original  Sin  the 
Greek  Mythology  rose  and  set.  • 

But  not  only  was  the  fact  acknowledged  of  a  law  in  the  nature 
of  man  resisting  the  law  of  God  (and  whatever  is  placed  in  ac- 
tive and  direct  oppugnancy  to  the  good  ist  ipso  facto,  positive 
evil)  ;  it  was  likewise  an  acknowledged  mystery,  and  one  which 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  must  ever  remain  such — a  problem, 
of  which  any  other  solution  than  the  statement  of  the  fact  itself 
was  demonstrably  impossible.  That  it  is  so,  the  least  reflection 
will  suffice  to  convince  every  man,  who  has  previously  satisfied 
himself  that  he  is  a  responsible  being.  It  follows  necessarily 
fioin  the  postulate  of  a  responsible  will.  Refuse  to  grant  this, 
and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  Concede  this,  and  you  concede 
all.  For  this  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  will,  and  contained 
in  the  very  idea,  that  whatever  determines  the  will,  acquires  this 
power  from  a  previous  determination  of  the  will  itself.  The  will 
is  ultimately  self-determined,  or  it  is  no  longer  a  will  under  the 
law  of  perfect  freedom,  but  a  nature  under  the  mechanism  of 
caiue  and  effect.     And  if  by  an  act,  to  which  it  had  determined 

*  See  lit.  Remains,  lY.  pp.  844r-S66.— JUL 
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itself,  it  has  subjected  itself  to  the  detenninatiQXLfiLluifiiie  ^in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  law  of  the  flesh)*  it  receives  anatnie 
into  itself,  and  so  far  it  becomes  a  nature  :  and  this  is  a  comip- 
tion  of  the  will  and  a  corrupt  nature.  It  is  also  a  fall  ftf  Tnmi^ 
inasmuch  as  his  will  is  the  condition  of  his  personality ;  the 
ground  and  condition  of  the  attribute  which  constitutes  him  man. 
And  the  ground- work  of  personal  being  is  a  capacity  of  acknowl- 
edging the  moral  law  (the  law  of  the  Spirit,  the  law  of  freedom, 
the  Divine  Will)  as  that  which  should,  of  itself,  suffice  to  determine 
the  will  to  a  free  obedience  of  the  law,  the  law  working  therein  by 
its  own  exceeding  lawfulness.*"  This,  and  this  alone,  is  positive 
good ;  good  in  itself,  and  independent  of  all  relations.  Whatever 
resists,  and,  as  a  positive  force,  opposes  this  in  the  will,  is  therefore 
evil.  But  an  evil  in  the  will,  is  an  evil  will;  and  as  all  moral 
evil  (that  is,  all  evil  that  is  evil  without  reference  to  its  contin 
gent  physical  consequences)  is  of  the  will,  this  evil  will  must  have 
its  source  in  the  will.  And  thus  we  might  go  back  from  act  to 
act,  from  evil  to  evil,  ad  infinitum,  without  advancing  a  step. 

We  call  an  individual  a  bad  man,  not  because  an  action*  of  his 
is  contrary  to  the  law,  but  because  it  has  led  us  to  conclude  from 
it  some  principle  opposed  to  the  law,  some  private  maxim  or  by- 
law in  his  will  contrary  to  the  universal  law  of  right  reason  in  the 
conscience,  as  the  ground  of  the  action.  But  this  evil  principle 
again  must  be  grounded  in  some  other  priiciple  wEch  has  been 
made  determinant  of  his  will  by  the  wilVs  own  self-determination. 
For  if  not,  it  must  have  its  ground  in  some  necessity  of  nature, 
in  some  instinct  or  propensity  imposed,  not  acquired,  another's 
work  not  his  own.  Consequently  neither  act  nor  principle  could 
be  imputed  ;  and  relatively  to  the  agent,  not  original,  not  sin. 

Now  let  the  grounds  on  which  the  fact  of  an  evil  inherent  in 
the  will  is  affirmable  in  the  instance  of  any  one  man,  be  supposed 
equally  applicable  in  every  instance,  and  concerning  all  men :  so 
that  the  fact  is  asserted  of  the  individual,  not  because  he  has 
committed  this  or  tnat  crime,  or  because  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be  this  or  that  man,  but  simply  because  he  is  a  man.  Let  the 
evil  be  supposed  such  as  to  imply  the  impossibility  of  an  individ- 
ual's referring  to  any  particular  time  at  which  it  might  be  con- 

*  If  the  law  worked  on  the  wiU,  it  would  be  the  workmg  of  an  intrinsio 
and  alien  force,' aod,  as  St  Paul  profoundly  argues,  would  prove  the  will 
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oeiyed  to  have  commenced,  or  to  any  period  of  his  existence  at 
"which  it  was  not  existing.  Let  it  be  supposed,  in  short,  that  the 
subject  stands  in  no  relation  whatever  to  time,  can  neither  be 
called  in  time  nor  out  of  time ;  but  that  all  relations  of  time  are 
as  alien  and  heterogeneous  in  this  question,  as  the  relations  and 
attributes  of  space  (north  or  south,  round  or  square,  thick  or  thin) 
are  to  our  afiections  and' moral  feelings.  Let  the  Keader  suppose 
this,  and  he  will  have  before  him  the  precise  import  of  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  or  rather  of  the  fact  acknowledged 
in  all  ages,  and  recognized,,  but  not  originating,  in  the  Christian:* 
Scriptures. 

In  addition  to  this  it  will  be  well  to  remind  the  inquirer,  that 
the  steadfast  conviction  of  the  existence,  personality,  and  moral 
attributes  of  God,  is  presupposed  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel, 
or  re^tured  as  its  indispensable  preliminary.     It  is  taken  for 
granted  as  a  point  which  the  hearer  had  already  decided  for  him- 
self, a  point  finally  settled  and  put  at  rest :  not  by  the  removal 
of  all  difficulties,  or  by  any  such  increase  of  insight  as  enabled 
him  to  meet  every  objection  of  the  Epicurean  or  the  Skeptic,  with 
a  full  and  precise  answer ;  but  because  he  had  convinced  himself 
that  it  was  foUy  as  well  as  presumption  in  so  imperfect  a  crea- 
ture to  expect  it ;  and  because  these  difficulties  and  doubts  dis- 
appeared at  the  beam,  when  tried  against  the  weight  and  convic- 
tive  power  of  the  reasons  in  the  other  scale.     It  is,  therefore,  , 
most  unfair  to  attack  Christianity,  or  any  article  which  the  > 
Church  has  declared  a  Christian  doctrine,  by  arguments,  which,  | 
if  valid,  are  valid  agaiost  all  religion.     Is  there  a  disputant  who  ; 
scorns  a  mere  postulate,  as. the  basis  of  any  argument  in  support  < 
of  the  faith ;  who  is  too  high-minded  to  beg  his  ground,  and  will 
take  it  by  a  strong  hand^    Let  him  fight  it  out  with  the  Atheists, 
or  the  Manicheans ;  but  not  stoop  to  pick  up  their  arrows,  and 
then  run  away  to  discharge  them  at  Christianity  or  the  Church ! 

The  only  true  way  is  to  state  the  doctrine,  believed  as  well  by 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  yet  breathing  out  threatenings  and  daughter 
against  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  by  Paul  the  Apostle,  fully 
'preaching  the  ChspeL  of  Christ,  A  moral  evil  is  an  evil  that 
has  its  origin  in  a  will.  An  evil  common^,  to  all  must  have  a 
ground  common  to  all.  But  the  actual  existence  of  moral  evil 
we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  admit ;  and  that  there  is  an  evil 
common  to  all  is  a  fact ;  and  this  evil  must  therefore  have  a 
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eommon  gxoimd.  Now  this  evil  ground  caa  not  originate  in  the 
Diyine  Will :  it  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  will  of  man. 
And  this  evil  ground  we  call  original  sin.  It  is  a  mystery,  that 
f  is,  a  ftot,  which  we  see,  but  can  not  explain ;  and  the  doctiine 
a  truth  which  we  apprehend,  but  caa  neither  comprehend  nor 
communicate.  And  such  by  the  quality  of  the  subject  (namely, 
ta  responsible  will)  it  must  be,  if  it  be  truth  at  all. 

A  sick  man,  whose  complaint  was  as  obscure  as  his  sufferings 
were  severe  and  notorious,  was  thus  addressed  by  a  humane  stran- 
'  ger  :  "  My  poor  Friend  !  I  find  you  dangerously  ill,  and  on  this 
account  only,  and  having  certain  information  of  your  being  so, 
and  that  you  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  for  a  physician,  1 
have  come  to  you.  Respecting  your  disease,  indeed,  I  can  tell 
you  nothing  that  you  are  capable  of  understanding,  m^ore  than 
you  know  already,  or  can  only  be  taught  by  reflection  0n  your 
own  experience.  But  I  have  rendered  the  disease  no  longer  ir- 
remediable. I  have  brought  the  remedy  with  me  :  and  I  now 
o^r  you  the  means  of  immediate  relief,  with  the  assurance  of 
gradual  convalescence,  and  a  final  perfect  cure ;  nothing  more 
being  required  on  your  part,  but  your  best  endeavors  to  follow 
the  prescriptions  I  shall  leave  with  you.  It  is,  indeed,  too  proba- 
ble, firom  the  nature  of  your  disease,  that  you  will  occasionally 
neglect  or  transgress  them.  But  even  this  has  been  calculated 
on  in  the  plan  of  your  cure,  and  the  remedies  provided,  if  only 
you  are  sincere  and  in  right  earnest  with  yourself,  an4  have  your 
/  heart  in  the  work.  Ask  me  not  how  such  a  disease  can  be  con- 
'  ceived  possible.  Enough  for  the  present  that  you  know  it  to  be 
\  real :  and  I  come  to  cure  the  disease,  not  to  explain  it." 

Now,  what  if  the  patient  or  some  of  his  neighbors  should 
charge  this  good  Samaritan  with  having  given  rise  to  the  mis- 
chievous notion  of  an  inexplicable  disease,  involving  the  honor  of 
the  king  of  the  country, — should  inveigh  against  him  as  the  author 
and  first  introducer  of  the  notion,  though  of  the  numerous  medi- 
cal works  composed  ages  before  his  arrival,  and  by  physicians  of 
the  most  venerable  authority,  it  i^as  scarcely  possible  to  open  a 
single  volume  without  finding  some  description  of  the  disease, 
or  some  lamentation  of  its  malignant  and  epidemic  character ; — 
and,  lastly,  what  if  certain  pretended  friends  of  this  good  Samari- 
tan, in  their'  zeal  to  vindicate  him  against  this  absurd  charge, 
should  assert  that  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  this  disease,  and 
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boldly  deny  that  he  had  ever  said  or  done  any  thing  connected 
with  it,  or  that  implied  its  existence  ? 

In  this  apologue  or  imaginary  case,  Header !  you  have  the 
true  bearings  of  Christianity  on  the  fact  and  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin.  The  doctrine  (that  is,  the  confession  of  a  known  fact) 
Christianity  has  only  in  common  with  every  religion,  and  with 
every  philosophy,  in  which  the  reality  of  a  responsible  will,  and 
the  essential  diflerence  between  good  and  evil,  have  been  recog-  ^ 
nized.  Peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion  are  the  remedy  and 
(for  all  purposes  but  those  of  a  merely  speculative  curiosity)  the 
solution.  By  the  annunciation  of  the  remedy  it  afibrds  all  the 
solution  which  our  moral  interests  require ;  and  even  in  that 
which  remains,  and  vaxxs^  remain,  imfathomable,  the  Christian 
£nds  a  new  motive  to  walk  humbly  with  the  Lord  his  God. 

Should  a  professed  believer  ask  you,  whether  that  which  is  the 
ground  of  responsible  action  in  your  will  could  in  any  way  be  re- 
spon^bly  present  in  the  will  of  Adam, — answer  him  in  these 
ivords  :  ''  You,  Sir  I  can  no  more  demonstrate  the  negative,  than 
I  can  conceive  the  afGjrmative.     The  corruption  of  my  will  may 
very  warrantably  be  spoken  of  as  a  consequence  of  Adam's  fall, 
even  as  my  birth  of  Adam's  existence ;  as  a  consequence,  a  link 
in  the  historic  chain  of  instances,  whereof  Adam  is  the  first. 
But  that  it  is  on  account  of  Adam ;  or  that  this  evil  principle 
-was,  a  priori,  inserted  or  infused  into  my  will  by  the  will  of  an- 
other— ^which  is  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms,  my  will  in  such 
case  being  no  will — ^this  is  nowhere  asserted  in  Scripture  ex- 
plicitly or  by  implication."     It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the[^ 
doctrine,  that  in  respect  of  original  sm  every  man  is  the  adequate! 
representative  of  all  men.     What  wonder,  then,  that  where  no  i 
inward  ground  of  preference  existed,  the  choice  should  be  deter- 
mined by  outward  relations,  and  that  the  first  in  time  should  be 
taken  as  the  diagram  !     Even  in  the  book  of  Genesis  the  word  \ 
Aidam  is  distinguished  from  a  proper  name  by  an  article  before  it.  '■ 
It  is  the  Adam,  so  as  to  express  the  genus,  not  the  individual — 
or  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  as  well  as  the  individual.     But 
that  the  word  with  its  equivalent,  the  old  man,  is  used  symboli- 
cally and  universally  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  22,  45.  Eph.  iv.  22. 
Cd.  m.  9.  Rom.  vi.  6),  is  too  evident  to  need  any  proof. 

I  conclude^ with  this  remark.*    The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin 
concerns  all  men.     But'  it  concerns  Christians  in  particular  no 
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-otherwise  than  by  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Redemp- 
tion ;  and  with  the  divinity  and  divine  humanity  of  the  Bj&> 
deemer,  as  a  coroUary  or  necessary  inference  from  both  mysterieB. 
Beware  of  arguments  against  Christianity,  which  can  not  stop 
there,  and  consequently  ought  not  to  have  commenced  there. 
Something  I  might  have  added  to  the  clearness  of  the  preceding* 
views,  if  the  limits  of  the  Work  had  permitted  me  to  clear  away 
the  several  delusive  and  fanciftd  assertions  respecting  the  state* 
of  our  first  parents,  their  wisdom,  science,  and  angelic  faculties, 
assertions  without  the  sHghtest  ground  in  Scripture  :~^r,  if  con- 
sistently with  the  wants  and  preparatory  studies  of  those,  for 
whose  use  this  Volume  was  especially  intended,  I  could  have 
entered  into  the  momentous  subject  of  a  spiritual  fall  or  apostasy 
antecedent  to  the  formation  of  man— «  belief  the  Scriptorai 
grounds  of  which  are  few  and  of  diverse  interpretation,  but 
which  has  been  almost  universal  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Enough  however  has  been  given,  I  trust,  for  the  Reader  to  see 
and  (as  far  as  the  subject  is  capable  of  being  understood)  to  iin- 
derstand  this  long  controverted  article,  in  the  sense  in  which 
alone  it  is  binding  on  his  faith.  Supposing  him  therefore  to 
know  the  meaning  of  Original  Sin,  and  to  have  decided  for  him- 
self on  the  fact  of  its  actual  existence,  as  the  antecedent  ground 
and  occasion  of  Christianity,  we  m^y  now  proceed  to  Christianity 
itself,  as  the  edifice  raised  on  this  ground,  that  is,  to  the  great 
oonstitoent  article  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  remedy  of  the  dis- 
ease—the doctrine  of  Redemption. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this  great  doctrine,  let  me  briefly  re- 
mind the  young  and  friendly  pupil,  to  whom  I  would  still  be 
supposed  to  address  myself,  that  in  the  following  Aphorisms  the 
word  science  is  used  in  its  strict  and  narrowest  sense.  By  a 
science  I  here  mean  any  chain  of  truths  which  are  either  absolutely 
certain,  or  necessarily  true  for  the  human  mind,  from  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  mind  itself.  In  neither  case  is  our  con- 
viction derived,  or  capable  of  receiving  any  addition,  from  out- 
ward experiencoi  or  empirical  data — that  is,  matters  of  fiict 
given  to  us  through  the  mediu/m  of  the  senses — though  these 

*  For  a  spedmen  of  these  Rabbinical  dotages,  I  refer,  not  to  the  'writ- 
ings of  mystics  and  enthusiasts,  but  to  the  shrewd  and  witty  Dr.  SoutU 
one  of  whose  most  elab(»rate  sermons  stands  prominent  among  the  many 
splendid  extravaganzas  on  this  subjeot    (See  j3ermon$,  H  0€fu  L  27.— A) 
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tUUa  may  have  been  the  occasion,  or  may  even  be  an  indispen- 
sable condition,  of  our  reflecting  on  the  former,  and  thereby  be- 
coming conscious  of  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  a  connected 
series  of  conclusions  grounded  on  empirical  datUy  in  contra-dis- 
tinction  from  science,  I  beg  leave  (no  better  term  occurring)  in 
this  place  and  for  this  purpose  to  denominate  a  scheme. 

APHORISM  XL 

In  whatever  age  and  country  it  is  the  prevailing  mind  and 
character  of  the  nation  to  regard  the  present  life  as  subordinate 
to  a  hfe  to  come,  and  to  mark  the  present  state,  the  world  of 
their  senses,  by  signs,  instruments,  and  mementos  of  its  connection 
with  a  future  state  and  a  spiritual  world  ; — where  the  mysteries  • 
of  faith  are  brought  within  the  hold  of  the  people  at  large,  not 
by  being  explained  away  in  the  vain  hope  of  accommodating 
them  to  the  average  of  their  understanding,  but  by  being  made 
the  objects  of  love  by  their  combination  with  events  and  epochs 
of  history,  with  national  traditions,  with  the  monuments  and 
dedications  of  ancestral  faith  and  zeal,  with  memorial  and  sym- 
bolical observances,  with  the  realizing  influences  of  social  devo- 
tion, and,  above  all,  by  early  and  habitual  association  with  acts 
of  the  will, — ^there  Eeligion  is.     There,  however  obscured  by  the 
hay  and .  straw  of  human  will- work,  the  foundation  is  safe.     In ) 
that  country  and  under  the  predominance  of  such  maxims,  the  | 
National  Church  is  no  mere  State-institute.     It  is  the  state  itself 
inits  Jbatensest  federal,  union ;   yet  at  the  same  moment  the 
guardian  and  representative  of  all  personal  individuality.     For  < 
the  Church  is  the  shrine  of  morality :  and  in  morahty  alone  the  ' 
citizen  asserts  and  reclaims  his  personal  independence,  his  integ- ' 
rity.     Our  outward  acts  are  efficient,  and  most  often  possible,  only ' 
by  coahtion.     As  an  efficient  power,  the  agent  is  but  a  fraction  [ 
of  unity ;  he  becomes  an  integer  only  in  the  recognition  and  . 
performance  of  the  moral  law.     Nevertheless  it  is  most  true  (and 
a  truth  which  can  not  with  safety  be  overlooked)  that  morality, 
as  morality,  has  no  existence  for  a  people.     It  is  either  absorbed : 
and  lost  in  the  quicksands  of  prudential  calculus,  or  it  is  taken 
up  and  transfigured  into  the  duties  and  mysteries  of  religion. 
And  no  wonder :  since  morality  (including  the  personal  being, 
the  I  am,  as  its  subject)  is  itself  a  mydlery,-and  the  ground  and 
usppositum  of  all  other  mysteries,  relatively  to  dian. 
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Schemes  of  conduct,  grounded  on  calculations  of  self-interest, 
or  on  the  average  consequences  of  actions^  supposed  to  be  general, 
'  form  a  branch  of  Political  Economy,  to  which  let  all  due  honor 
.'  be  given.     Their  utility  is  not  here  questioned.     But  however 
'  estimable  within  their  own  sphere  such  schemes,  or  any  one  of 
;  them  in  particular,  may  be,  they  do  not  belong  to  moral  science, 
>  to  which,  both  in  kind  and  purpose,  they  are  in  all  cases  foreign, 
j  and,  when  substituted  for  it,  hostile.     Ethics,  or  the  science  of 
I  Morality,  does  indeed  in  no  wise  exclude  the  consideration  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  it  contemplates  the  same  in  its  originating  spiritual 
source,  without  reference  to  space,  or  time,  or  sensible  existence. 
Whatever  springs  out  of  the  perfect  law  of  freedom,  which  exists 
only  by  its  unity  with  the  will  of  God,  its  inherance  in  the 
"Word  of  God,  and  its  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  God — ^that 
(according  to  the  principles  of  moral  science)  is  good — it  is  light 
and  righteousness  and  very  truth.     Whatever  seeks  to  separate 
itself  fcom  the  divine  principle,  and  proceeds  from  a  &Ise  centre 
in  the  agent's  particular  will,  is  evil — a  work  of  darkness  and 
contradiction.     It  is  sin  and  essential  falsehood.     Not  the  out- 
ward deed,  constructive,  destructive,  or  neutral, — ^not  the  deed  as 
a  possible  object  of  the  senses, — is  the .  object  of  ethical  science. 
For  this  is  no  compost,  collectorium  or  inventory  of  single  duties  ; 
nor  does  it  seek  in  the  multitudinous  sea,  in  the  predetermined 
wave,  and  tides  and  currents  of  nature,  that  freedom  Which  is 
exclusively  an  attribute  of  Spirit.  '  Like  all  other  pure  sciences, 
whatever  it  enunciates,  and  whatever  it  concludes,  it  enunciate 
and  concludes  absolutely.     Strictness  is  its  essential  character ; 
and  its  first  proposition  is,  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  pointy  he  is  guilty  of  all.     For  as  the  will 
or  spirit,  the  source  and  substance  of  moral  good,  is  one  and  all  in 
every  part;  so  must  it  be  the  totahty,  the  whole  articulated 
series  of  single  acts,  taken  as  unity,  that  can  alone,  in  the  severity 
of  science,  be  recognized  as  the  proper  counterpart  and  -adequate 
representative  of  a  good  will.     Is  it  in  this  or  that  limb,  or  not 
rather  in  the  whole  body,  the  entire  organismuSy  that  the  law  of 
life  reflects  itself?     Much  less,  then,  can  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
work  in  fragments. 
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Wherever  there  exists  a  permanent*  learned  class,  having 
authority,  and  possessing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  wherever  the  science  of  ethics  is  acknowledged  and 
taught  in  this  class,  as  a  regular  part  of  a  learned  education,  to 
its  future  members  generally,  but  as  the  special  study  and  indis-  j 
pensable  ground-work  of  such  as  are  intended  for  holy  orders ; — \ 
there  the  article  of  Original  Sin  will  be  an  axiom  of  faith  in  all 
classes.  Among  the  learned  an  undisputed  truth,  and  with  the 
people  a  fact,  which  no  man  imagines  it  possible  to  deny  :  and 
the  doctrine,  thus  interwoven  in  the  faith  of  all,  and  coeval  with 
the  consciousness  of  each,  will,  for  each  and  all,  possess  a  reality, 
subjective  indeed,  yet  virtually  equivalent  to  that  which  we  in- 
tuitively give  to  the  objects  of  our  senses. 

With  the  learned  this  will  be  the  case,  because  the  article  is 
the  first — I  had  almost  said  spontaneous — ^product  of  the  apphca- 
tion  of  modem  science  to  history,  of  which  it  is  the  interpreter. 
A  mystery  in  its  own  right,  and  by  the  necessity  and  essential 
character  of  its  subject — (for  the  will,  like  the  life,  in  every  act 
and  product  pre-supposes  to  itself  a  pas^  always  present,  a  present 
that  evermore  resolves  itself  into  a  pstst) — ^the  doctrine  of  Original  \ 
Sin  gives  to  all  the  other  mysteries  of  religion  a  common  basis,  a  ; 
connection  of  dependency,  an  intelligibility  of  relation,  and  a  total 
harmony,  which  supersede  extrinsic  proof.  There  is  here  that 
same  proof  from  unity  of  purpose,  that  same  evidence  of  symme*. 
try,  which  in  the  contemplation  of  a  himian  skeleton  flashed  con-^ 
victionon  the  mind  of  Galen,  and  kindled  meditation  intoahymnj 
of  praise. 

*  A  learned  order  must  be  supposed  to  oonsiBt  of  three  dasses.  First, 
'  those  who  are  employed  in  adding  to  the  existing  sum  of  power  and  knowl- 
edge. Second,  and  most  numerous  dass,  those  whose  office  it  is  to  diffuse 
through  the  ponmiunity  at  large  the  practical  results  of  science,  and  that 
kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  and  cultivation,  which  for  all  is  requisite  or 
clearly  useful.  Third,  the  formers  and  instructors  of  the  second — ^La  schools, 
halls  and  uniyersities,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The  second 
dass  indudes  not  only  the  Parochial  Clergy,  and  aU  others  duly  ordained  to 
the  ministerial  office;  but  likewise  all  the  members  of  the  legal  and  medi- 
eal  professions,  who  haye  received  a  learned  education  under,  accredited  and 
responsible  teadiers^ — (See  the  Church  and  State,  VL  p.  61. — Sd, 
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Meanwliile  the  people,  not  goaded  into  doubt  by  the  leBBoos 
and  examples  of  their  teachen  and  saperiora  ;  not  draMm  awaj 
from  the  fixed  stara  of  heaven — ^the  form  and  magnitude  of 
which  are  the  same  for  the  naked  eye  of  the  shepherd  as  for  the 
telescope  of  the  sage— from  the  immediate  truths,  I  mean  of 
Reason  and  Conscience,  to  an  exercise  to  which  they  have  not 
been  trained,— of  a  faculty  which  has  been  imperfectly  devel- 
oped,—on  a  subject  not  within  the  sphere  of  the  faculty,  nor  in 
any  way  amenable  to  its  judgment ; — ^the  people  will  need  no 
arguments  to  receive  a  doctrine  confirmed  by  their  own  experience 
from  within  and  from  without,  and  intimately  blended  with  the 
most  venerable  traditions  common  to  all  races,  and  the  traces  of 
which  linger  in  the  latest  twilight  of  civilization. 

Among  the  revulsions  consequent  on  the  brute  bewilderments 
\  of  a  Godless  revolution,  a  great  and  active  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  religion  may  be  one.  I  dare  not  trust  it,  till  I  have  seen  what 
it  is  '^that  gives  religion  this  interest,  till  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
not  the  interests  of  this  world ;  necessary  and  laudable  interests, 
perhaps,  but  which  may,  I  dare  believe,  be  secured  as  efiectually 
and  more  suitably  by  the  prudence  of  this  world,  and  by  this 
world^s  powers  and  motives.  At  all  events,  I  find  nothing  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day  to  deter  me  from  adding,  that  the  reverse 
of  the  preceding — ^that  where  Religion  is  valued  and  patronized 
as  a  supplement  of  Law,  or  an  aid  extraordinary  of  Police ; 
where  moral  science  is  exploded  as  the  mystic  jargon  of  dark 
ages ;  where  a  lax  system  of  consequences,  by  which  every  ini- 
quity on  earth  may  be  (and  how  many  have  been !)  denounced 
and  defended  with  equal  plausibility,  is  publicly  and  authorita- 
tively taught  as  Moral  Philosophy  ;  where  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion, and  truths  supersensual,  are  either  cut  and  squared  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  Understanding,  the  faculty  judging  accord- 
j  ing  to  sense,  or  desperately  torn  asunder  from  the  Reason,  nay 
/  fanatically  opposed  to  it ;  lastly,  where  private*  interpretation  is 

'  *  The  Author  of  the  Statesman's  Manual  must  be  the  most  meoiisiBt€D.t 
of  men,  if  he  can  be  justly  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  Romish  Church ;  or 
if  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  his  fervent  Amen  to  the  wish  and 
prayer  of  our  late  good  old  king,  that  "  every  adult  in  the  British  Bmpire 
should  be  able  to  read  his  Bible,  and  have  a  Bible  to  read  1**  Nevertheless, 
it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  declare,  that  in  thus  protesting  against  the 
lieense  of  private  interpretation,  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  the  exercise  or 
deny  the  right  of  individual  judgment.  I  condemn  only  the  pretended  right 
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•very  thing,  and  the  Church  nothing — ^there  the  mystery  of 
Original  Sin  will  be  either  rejected,  or  evaded,  or  perverted  into 
the  monstrous  fiction  of  hereditary  sin, — guilt  inherited ;  in  the 
mystery  of  Redemption  metaphors  will  be  obtruded  for  the  real- 
ity ;  and  in  the  mysterious  appurtenants  and  s3rmbol8  of  Redemp- 
tion (regeneration,  grace,  the  Eucharist,  and  spiritual  commu- 
nion) the  realities  will  be  evaporated  into  metaphors. 

APHORISM  XIV. 

Leightoo. 

As  in  great  maps  or  pictures  you  will  see  the  border  decorated 

with  meadows,  fountains,  flowers,  and  the  like,  represented  in  it, 

but  in  the  middle  you  have  the  main  design  :  so  amongst  the 

works  of  God  is  it  with  the  fi)re-ordained  redemption  of  man. 

All  his  other  works  in  the  world,  all  the  beauty  of  the  creatures, 

the  succession  of  ages,  and  the  things  that  come  to  pass  in  them, 

are  but  as  the  border  to  this  as  the  mainpiece.     But  as  a  foolish 

unskilful  beholder,  not  discerning  the  excellency  of  the  principal 

piece  in  such  maps  or  pictures,  gazes  only  on  the  fair  border,  and 

goes  no  farther — ^thus  do  the  greatest  part  of  us  as  to  this  great 

work  of  God,  the  redemption  of  our  personal  being,  and  the  re- 

miion  of  the  human  with  the  divine,  by  and  through  the  divine 

humanity  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

APHORISM  XV. 

Luther. 

it  IS  a  hard  matter,  yea,  an  impossible  thing,  for  thy  human 

strength,  whosoever  thou  art  (without  God's  assistance),  at  such 

of  every  mdiyidual,  oompetent  and  inoompeteat,  to  interpret  Soripture  in  a 
•ense  of  his  own,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  without 
Inowledge  of  the  originals  or  of  the  languages,  the  history,  customs,  opin- 
ions and  controyersies  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  were  written ; 
and  where  the  interpreter  judges  in  ignorance  or  in  contempt  of  iminter- 
rupted  tradition,  the  unanimous  consent  of  Fathers  and  Councils,  and  the 
uniyersal  faith  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  It  is  not  the  attempt  to  form  a 
judgment,  which  is  here  called  in  question ;  but  the  grounds,  or  rather  the 
no-grounds  on  which  the  judgment  is  formed  and  relied  on. 

My  fixed  principle  is :  that  a  Christianity  without  a  Church  exercising 
spiritual  authority  is  vanity  and  delusion.  And  my  belief  is,  that  when 
Popery  is  rushing  in  on  us  like  an  inundation,  the  nation  will  find  it  to  be 
00.  I  say  Popery :  for  this  too  I  hold  for  a  delusion  that  Romanism  or 
Boman  Catholicism  is  separable  from  Popery.  Almost  as  readily  oould  I 
•appose  a  oirde  without  a  centre. 
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a  time  when  Moses  setteth  on  thee  with  the  Law  (see  Aphorima 
Xll.)i — ^when  the  holy  Law  written  in  thy  heart  accuseth  and 
condemneth  thee,  forcing  thee  to  a  comparison  of  thy  heart  there- 
with, and  convicting  thee  of  the  incompatibleness  of  thy  will  and 
nature  with  Heaven  and  holiness  and  an  immediate  God — ^that 
then  thou  shouldst  he  ahle  to  he  of  such  a  mind  as  if  no  law  nor 
sin  had  ever  heen !  I  say  it  is  in  a  manner  impossihle  that  a 
human  creature,  when  he  feeleth  himself  assaulted  with  triabi 
and  temptations,  and  the  conscience  hath  to  do  with  God,  and 
the  tempted  man  knoweth  that  the  root  of  temptation  is  -within 
him,  should  ohtain  such  mastery  over  his  thoughts  as  then  to 
think  no  otherwise  than  that  from  everlasting  nothing  hath  heen 
hut  only  and  alone  Christ,  altogether  grace  and  deliverance ! 

COMMENT. 

Li  irrational  agents,  namely,  the  hrute  onimalp,  the  will  is 
hidden  or  ahsorhed  in  the  law.  The  law  is  their  nature.  Li  the 
original  purity  of  a  rational  agent  the  uncorrupted  will  is  iden- 
tical with  the  law.  Nay,  inasmuch  as  a  will  perfectly  identical 
with  the  law  is  one  with  the  Divine  Will,  we  may  say,  that  in 
the  uniallen  rational  agent,  the  will  constitutes  the  law.*  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  holy  and  spiritual  power  and  light,  which 
hy  a  prolepsis  or  anticipation  we  have  named  law,  is  a  grace,  an 
inward  perfection,  and  without  the  commanding,  hinding,  and 
menacing  character  which  belongs  to  a  law,  acting  as  a  master 
or  sovereign  distinct  from,  and  existing,  as  it  were,  externally  for, 
the  ag^it  who  is  bound  to  obey  it.  Now  this  is  St.  Paul's  sense 
of  the  word,  and  on  this  he  groimds  his  whole  reasoning.  And 
hence  too  arises  the  obscurity  and  apparent  paradoxy  of  several 
texts.     That  the  law  is  a  law  for  you  ;  that  it  acts  on  the  will 

*  In  fewer  words  thus :  For  the  brute  animals,  their  nature  is  their  law  j 
— ^for  what  other  third  law  can  be  imagined,  in  addition  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  the  law  of  reason  ?  Therefore :  in  irrational  agents  the  law  con- 
stitutes the  wilL  In  moral  and  rational  agents  the  will  cmstitutes,  or 
ought  to  constitute,  the  law :  I  speak  of  moral  agents,  iinfallen.  For  the 
personal  wiU  comprehends  the  idea  as  a  reason,  and  it  giyes  causative  force 
to  the  idea,  as  a  practical  reason.  But  idea  with  the  power  of  realising  the 
same  is  a  law ;  or  say : — ^the  spirit  comprehends  the  moral  idea,  by  virtue 
of  its  rationality,  and  it  giyes  to  the  idea  causative  power,  as  a  wUL  In 
every  sense,  therefore,  it  constitutes  the  law,  supplying  both  the  elemAQta 
of  which  it  consists,  namely,  the  idea,  and  the  realizing  power. 
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not  in  it ;  that  it  exercises  an  agency  from  without,  by  fear  and 
coercion ;  proves  the  comiption  of  your  will,  and  presupposes  it. 
Sin  in  this  sense  came  by  the  law  :  for  it  has  its  essence,  as  sin, 
in  that  counter-position  of  the  holy  principle  to  the  will,  which 
occa»ons  this  principle  to  be  a  law.  Exactly  (as  in  all  other 
points)  consonant  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  the  assertion  of 
John,  when — speaking  of  the  re-adoption  of  the  redeemed  to  be 
sons  of  God,  and  the  consequent  resumption  (I  had  almost  said 
re-absorption)  of  the  law  into  the  will  {v6fiOp  riletop  jdv  tijs 
iXevdsglag,  James  i.  25) — ^he  says,  For  the  law  was  given  by 
Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus^  Christ*  That  by 
the  law  St.  Paul  meant  only  the  ceremonial  law,  is  a  notion  that 
could  originate  only  in  utter  inattention  to  the  whole  strain  and 
bent  of  the  Apostle's  argument. 

APHORISM  XVL 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

Christ's  death  was  both  voluntary  and  violent.  There  was 
external  violence  :  and  that  was  the  accompaniment,  or  at  most 
the  occasion,  of  his  death.  But  there  was  internal  willingness, 
the  spiritual  will,  the  will  of  the  Spirit,  and  this  was  the  proper 
cause.  By  this  Spirit  he  was  restored  from  death  :  neither  in- 
deed was  it  possible  for  him  to  be  holden  of  it.  Being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  says  St.  Peter. 
But  he  is  likewise  declared  elsewhere  to  have  died  by  that  same 
Spirit,  which  here,  in  opposition  to  the  violence,  is  said  to  quicken 
him.  Thus  Heb,  ix.  14,  Through  the  eternal  Spirit  he  offered 
h/imself  And  even  from  Peter's  words,  and  without  the  epithet 
eternal,  to  aid  the  interpretation,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spirit, 
here  opposed  to  the  flesh  by  body  or  animal  life,  is  of  a  higher 
nature  and  power  than  the  individual  soul,  which  can  not  of 
itself  return  to  reinhabit  or  quicken  the  body. 

If  these  points  were  niceties,  and  an  over-refining  in  doctrine, 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Apostles,  John,  Peter,  and  Paul,  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  would  have  laid  so 
great  a  stress  on  them  ?     But  the  true  Ufe  of  Christians  is  to  eye  \ 
Christ  in  every  step  of  his  life— not  only  as  their  rule  but  as  i 
their  strength  :  looking  to  him  as  their  pattern  both  in  doing  and  I 
m  Sttflering,  and  drawing  power  from  him  for  going  through  both  :  ; 

»  John  i.  m.-'-'Ed. 
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hang  without  him  able  for  nothing.  Take  comfort,  theoi,  thou 
that  belieyest !  It  u  he.  that  lifts  up  the  soul  from  the  gaiesof 
death ;  and  he  hath  said,  1  vnll  raise  thee  up  at  the  hist  day. 
Thou  that  believeBt  in  him,  believe  him  and  take  comfort.  Yea, 
when  thou  art  most  sunk  in  thy  sad  apprehensions,  and  he  far 
off  to  thy  thinking,  then  is  he  nearest  to  raise  and  comfort  thee  : 
as  sometimes  it  grows  darkest  immediately  before  day. 

APHORISM  XVn. 

Ldghton  and  Coleridge. 

Would  any  of  you  be  cured  of  that  common  disease,  the  fear 
of  death'?  Yet  this  is  not  the  right  name  of  the  disease,  as  a 
mere  reference  to  our  armies  and  navies  is  sufficient  to  prove  : 
nor  can  the  fear  of  death,  either  as  loss  of  life  or  pain  of  dying, 
be  justly  held  a  common  disease.  But  would  you  be  cured  of 
the  fear  and  fearful  questionings  connected  with  the  approach 
of  death  ?  Look  this  way,  and  you  shall  find  more  than  you 
seek.  Christ,  the  Word  that  was  from  the  beginning,  and  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  men,  died.  And  he,  who  dying 
conquered  death  in  his  own  person,  conquered  sin  and  death, 
which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  for  thee.  And  of  this  thou  mayest 
be  assured,  if  only  thou  believe  in  him  and  love  him.  I  need 
not  add,  keep  his  commandments  :  since  where  faith  and  love 
are,  obedience  in  its  threefold  character,  as  eflect,  reward,  and 
criterion,  follows  by  that  moral  necessity  which  is  the  highest 
form  of  freedom.  The  grave  is  thy  bed  of  rest,  and  no  longer  the 
cold  bed  :  for  thy  Saviour  has  warmed  it,  imd  made  it  fragrant. 

If  then  it  be  health  and  comfort  to  the  faithfrd  that  Christ 
descended  into  the  grave,  with  especial  confidence  may  we 
meditate  on  his  return  from  thence,  quickened  by  the  Spirit :  this 
being  to  those  who  are  in  him  the  certain  pledge,  yea,  the  effec- 
tual cause  of  that  blessed  resurrection  for  which  they  themselves 
hope.  There  is  that  union  betwixt  them  and  their  Redeemer, 
that  they  shall  rise  by  the  communication  and  virtue  of  his  rising : 
not  simply  by  his  power — ^for  so  the  wicked  likewise  to  their 
grief  shall  be  raised  :  but  they  by  his  life  as  their  life, 

COMMENT   ON   THE    THREE   FRECEDINa   iTHORISMS. 

To  the  Reader,  who  has  consented  to  submit  his  mind  to  my 
temporary  guidance,  and  who  permits  me  to  regard  him  as  my 
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pupil  or  jnnior  feUow-student,  I  contmue  to  address  myself. 
Should  he  exist  only  in  my  imagination,  let  the  bread  float  on 
the  wateis !  K  it  be  the  Bread  of  Life,  it  ivill  not  have  been 
utterly  cast  away. 

Let  US  pause  a  moment,  and  review  the  road  we  have  passed 
OTer  since  the  transit  firom  Religious  MoraUty  to  Spiritual  Reli- 
gion. My  first  attempt  was  to  satisfy  you,  that  there  is  a  spir- 
itual princifde  in  man,  and  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  contrary.  Our  next  step  was  to  clear '. 
the  road  of  all  counterfeits,  by  showing  what  is  not  the  Spirit,  , 
what  is  not  spiritual  religion.  And  this  was  followed  by  an  at- ! 
tempt  to  establish  a  difierence  in  kind  between  religious  truths  '< 
and  the  deductions  of  speculative  science ;  yet  so  as  to  prove,  / 
that  the  former  are  not  only  equally  rational  with  the  latter,  but 
that  they  alone  appeal  to  reason  in  the  fulness  and  living  reality 
of  their  power.  This  and  the  state  of  mind  requisite  for  the  for- 
mation of  right  convictions  respecting  spiritual  truths,  afterwards  | 
employed  our  attention.  Having  then  enimierated  the  Articles  | 
of  the  Christian  Faith  peculiar  to  Christianity,  I  entered  on  the  ; 
great  object  of  the  present  Work  :  namely,  the  removal  of  aU 
▼alid  objections  to  these  articles  on  grounds  of  right  reason 
or  conscience.  But  to  render  this  practicable,  it  was  necessary, 
first,  to  present  each  article  in  its  true  Scriptural  purity,  by  ex- 
posure of  the  caricatures  of  misinterpreters ;  and  this,  again, 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  done  till  we  were  agreed  respecting 
the  faculty  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  on  such  questions.  I  early 
foresaw  that  my  best  chance  (I  will  not  say,  of  giving  an  insight 
into  .the  surpassing  worth  and  transcendent  reasonableness  of 
the  Christian  scheme ;  but)  of  rendering  the  very  question  in- 
telligible, depended  on  my  success  in  determining  the  true  na- 
ture and  limits  of  the  human  Understanding,  and  in  evincing  its 
diversity  from  Reason.  In  pursuing  this  momentous  subject,  I 
was  tempted  in  two  or  three  instances  into  disquisitions,  which 
if  not  beyond  the  comprehension,  were  yet  unsuited  to  the  taste, 
of  the  persons  for  whom  the  Work  was  principally  intended. 
These,  however,  I  have  separated  from  the  running  text,  and 
compressed  into  notes.  The  Reader  will  at  worst,  I  hope,  pass  / 
them' by  as  a  leaf  or  two  of  waste  paper,  willingly  given  by  him 
to  those  for  whom  it  may  not  be  paper  wasted.  Nevertheless,  I 
oau  not  conceal  that  the.  subject  itself  supposes,  on  the  part  of 
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the  Reader,  a  steadiness  in  self-questioning,  a  pleasure  in  vofei 
ring  to  his  own  inward  experience  for  the  facts  asserted  by  the 
Author,  which  can  only  be  expected  firom  a  person  who  has  fairly 
set  his  heart  on  arriving  at  clear  and  fixed  conclusions  in  matteis 
of  faith.  But  where  this  interest  is  felt,  nothing  more  than  a 
common  capacity,  with  the  ordinary  advantages  of  education,  is 
required  for  the  complete  comprehension  both  of  the  ai]gunient 
and  the  result.  Let  but  one  thoughtful  hour  be  devoted  to  the 
pages  183-190.  In  all  that  follows,  the  Reader  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  my  meaning,  whatever  he  may  have  in 
adopting  it 

The  two  great  moments  of  the  Christian  Religion  are,  Original 
Sin  and  Redemption ;  that  the  ground,  this  the  superstructure 
of  our  faith.  The  former  I  have  exhibited,  first,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Westminster  Divines  and  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  then, 
according  to  the*  scheme  of  a  contemporary  Arminian  divine ; 

*  To  esoape  the  oonsequeiiceB  of  this  scheme,  Bome  Armlniaii  divines  have 
asserted  that  the  penalty  inflicted  on  Adam,  and  continued  in  his  posterity, 
was  simply  the  loss  of  immortality— death  as  the  utter  extinction  of  personal 
being :  immortality  being  regarded  by  them  (and  not,  I  think,  without  good 
reason)  as  a  supernatural  attribute,  and  its  loss  therefore  inyolved  in  the 
forfeiture  of  supernatural  graces.    This  theory  has  its  golden  side :  and,  as 
a  private  opinion,  is  said  to  have  the  countenance  of  more  than  one  dignitary 
of  our  Church,  whose  general  orthodoxy  is  beyond  impeachment.    For  here 
the  penalty  resolves  itself  into  the  consequence,  and  this  the  natural  and 
natur&lly  inevitable  consequence  of  Adam's  crime.    For  Adam,  indeed,  it 
was  a  positive  punishment :  a  punishment  of  his  guilt,  the  justice  of  which 
who  could  have  dared  arraign  ?    While  for  the  offspring  of  Adam  it  was 
simply  a  not  super-adding  to  their  nature  the  privilege  by  wiiich  the  origi- 
nal man  was  contra-distinguished  from  the  brute  creation — a  m^re  negati<Hi 
of  which  they  had  no  more  right  to  complain  than  any  other  speiues  of  ani- 
mals.   Qod  in  this  view  appears  only  in  his  attribute  of  mercy,  as  averting 
by  supernatural  interposition  a  consequence  naturally  inevitable.    This  is 
the  golden  side  of  the  theory.    But  if  we  approach  to  it  from  the  opposite 
direction,  it  first  excites  a  just  scruple,  from  the  coimtenance  it  seems  to 
give  to  the  doctrine  of  Materialism.    The  supporters  of  this  scheme  do  not, 
I  presume,  contend  that  Adam's  oiSspring  would  not  have  been  born  men, 
but  have  formed  a  new  species  of  beasts !    And  if  not,  the  notion  of  a  ra- 
tional and  self-conscious  soul,  perishing  utterly  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
organized  body,  seems  to  require,  nay,  almost  involves,  the  opinion  that  the 
■oul  is  a  quality  or  accident  of  the  body, — a  mere  harmony  resulting  from 
organization. 

But  let  this  pass  unquestioned.    Whatever  else  the  descendants  of  Adam 
aoight  have  been  without  the  intercession  of  .Christy  yet  (this  intereeoton 
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and  lastly,  in  contrast  -with  both  schemes,  I  have  placed  what  I 
fmnly  believe  to'  be  the  Scriptural  sense  of  this  article,  and  vin- 
dicated its  entire  conformity  with  reason  and  experience.  I  now 
proceed  to  the  other  momentous  article — ^firom  the  necessitating 
occasion  of  the  Christian  dispensation  to  Christianity  itself.  Foi 
Christianity  and  Redemption  are  equivalent  terms.  And  here 
my  comment  will  be  comprised  in  a  few  sentences  :  for  I  confine 
my  views  to  the  one  object  of  clearing  this  awfiil  mystery  from 
those  too  current  misrepresentations  of  its  nature  and  import,  that 
have  laid  it  open  to  scruples  and  objections,  not  to  such  as  shoot 

having  beea  effectually  soade)  they  are  now  endowed  with  souls  that  are 
not  -extinguished  together  with  the  material  body. — ^Now  unless  these  di- 1 
vines  teach  likewise  the  Romish  figment  of  Purgatory,  and  to  an  extent  > 
in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  herself  would  denounce  the  doctrine  as  an  im- 
pious heresy :  unless  they  hold,  that  a  punishment  temporary  and  remedial 
is  the  worst  evil  that  the  impenitent  have  to  apprehend  in  a  future  state ; 
and  that  the  spiritual  death  declared  and  foretold  by  Christ,  the  death  eter- 
nal where  the  toorm  never  dieSy  is  neither  death  nor  eternal,  but  la  certain 
guantum  of  suffering  in  a  state  of  faith,  hope,  and  progressive  amendment — 
unless  they  go  these  lengths  (and  the  divines  here  intended  are  orthodox 
Churchmen,  men  who  would  not  knowingly  advance  even  a  step  on  the  road 
towards  them) — ^then  I  fear  that  any  advantage  their  theory  might  possess 
over  the  Calvinistic  scheme  in  the  article  of  Original  Sin,  would  be  dearly 
purchased  by  in(a*eased  difficulties,  and  an  ultra-Calvinistic  narrowness  in 
the  article  of  R^emption.    I  at  least  find  it.  impossible,  with  my  present } 
human  feelings,  not  to  imagine  that  even  in  heaven  it  would  be  a  fearful  ^ 
thing  to  know,  that  in  <irder  to  my  elevation  to  a  lot  infinitely  more  desi- ; 
rable  than  by  nature  it  would  have  been,  the  lot  of  so  vast  a  multitude  had  \ 
been  rendered  infinitely  more  calamitous ;  and  that  my  felicity  had  been 
purchased  by  the  everlasting  misery  of  my  fellow-men,  who,  if  no  redemp-    ' 
tion  had  been  provided,  after  inheriting  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  earthly  ^ 
existence  during  the  numbered  hours,  and  the  few  and  evil — evil  yet  few — 
'  days  of  the  years  of  their  mortal  life,  would  have  fidlen  asleep  to  wake  no 
jQore, — ^would  have  sunk  into  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  grave,*  and  have 
been  as  the  murmur  and  the  plaint,  and  the  exulting  swell  and  the  sharp 
scream,  which  the  unequal  gust  of  yesterday  snatched  from  the  strings  of  a 
wind-harp. 

In  another  place  I  have  ventured  to  question  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
Taylor's  Work  on  Repentance.*  But  I  ought  to  have  added,  that  to  dis- 
cover and  keep  the  true  medium  in  expounding  and  applying  the  efficacy 
of  Christ's  Cross  and  Passion,  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  point  of  practical  divinity — and  that  which  especially  needs  a  guid- 
mee  from  above. 

♦  See  also  literary  Remains,  V.  pp.  194r-212. — -ffct 
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forth  firom  an  unbelieviiig  heart — (against  these  a  sick  bed  will 
be  a  more  efiectual  antidote  than  all  the  argument  in  the  world) 
— ^but  to  such  flcraples  as  have  their  birth-place  in  the  jeason 
and  moral  sense.  Not  that  it  is  a  mystery — ^not  that  itpasseth  aU 
unden/tanding ;  if  the  doctrine  be  more  than  a  hyperbolical 
phrase,  it  must  do  so ; — but  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  law 
revealed  in  the  conscience ;  that  it  contradicts  our  moral  instincts 
and  intuitions — this  is  the  difficulty  which  alone  is  worthy  of 
an  answer.  And  what  better  way  is  there  of  correcting  the  mis- 
conceptions than  by  laying  open  the  source  and  occi^on  of  them  ? 
What  surer  way  of  removing  the  scruples  and  prejudices,  to  which 
these  misconceptions  have  given  rise,  than  by  propounding  the 
mystery  itself — namely,  the  Redemptive  Act,  as  the  transcendent 
cause  of  salvation — in  the  express  and  definite  words  in  which  it 
was  enunciated  by  the  Eedeemer  Himself? 

But  here,  in  addition  to  the  three  Aphorisms  preceding,  I  in- 
terpose a  view  of  Bedemption  aajjqgopriated  by  &ith,  coincident 
with  Leighton's,  though  for  the  greater  part  expressed  in  my  own 
words.  This  I  propose  as  the  right  view.  Then  follow  a  few 
sentences  transcribed  from  Field  (an  excellent  divine  of  the  reig^ 
of  James  I.,  of  whose  work  on  the  Church,*  it  would  be  difficult 
to  speak  too  highly),  containing  the  questions  to  be  solved,  and 
which  are  numbered  as  an  Aphorism,  rather  to  preserve  the  uni- 
formity of  appearance,  than  as  being  strictly  such. '  Then  follows 
the  Comment :  as  part  and  commencement  of  which  the  Reader 
will  consider  the  two  paragraphs  of  pp.  172-3,  written  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  the  foresight  of  the  present  inquiry :  and  I  en- 
treat him  therefore  to  begin  the  Comment  by  re-perusing  these. 

APHORISM  XVHL 

Steadfast  ly  faith.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  resistance 
to  the  evil  principle.  There  is  no  standing  out  without  some 
firm  ground  to  stand  on  :  and  this  faith  alone  supplies.  By  faith 
in  the  love  of  Christ  the  power  of  God  becomes  ours.  When  the 
soul  is  beleaguered  by  enemies,  weakness  on  the  walls,  treachery 
at  the  gates,  and  corruption  m  the  citadel,  then  by  faith  she  says 
— ^Lamb  of  God  slain  firom  the  foundation  of  the  world !  Thou 
art  my  strength  !     I  look  to  thee  for  deliverance  !     And  thus  she 

*  See  Literary  RemaioB,  V.  pp.  62-T8.— JSUL 
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overcomes.  The  pollution  {mdasma)  of  sin  is  precipitated  by  liicr^  ^ 
blood,  the  power  of  sin  is  conquered  by  his  Spirit.  The  Apostle  i 
says^not — steadfast  by  your  own  resolutions  and  purposes  ;  but —  / 
steadfast  by  faith.  Nor  yet  steadfast  in  your  will)  but  steadfast 
in  the  faith.  We  are  not  to  be  looking  to,  or  brooding  over  our-  j 
selves,  either  for  accusation  or  for  confidence,  or  (by  a  deep  yet 
too  firequent  self-delusion)  to  obtain  the  latter  by  making  a  merit 
to  ourselves  of  the  former.  But  we  are  to  look  to  Christ  and 
him  crudfed.  The  law  that  is  very  nigh  to  thee,  even  in  thy 
heart:  the  law  that  condemneth  and  hath  no  promise;  that 
stoppeth  the  guilty  past  in  its  swift  flight,  and  maketh  it  disown 
its  name ;  the  law  will  accuse  thee  enough.  Linger  not  in  the 
justice-court  listening  to  thy  indictment.  Loiter  not  in  waiting 
to  hear  the  sentence.  No,  anticipate  the  verdict.  Appeal  to 
Caesar.  Haste  to  the  king  for  a  pardon.  Struggle  thitherward, 
though  in  fetters ;  and  cry  aloud,  and  collect  the  whole  remaining 
strength  of  thy  will  in  the  outcry — I  believe ;  Lord,  help  my 
unbelief/  Disclaim  all  right  of  property  in  thy  fetters.  Say  that 
they  belong  to  the  old  man,  and  that  thou  dost  but  carry  them  to 
the  grave,  to  be  buried  with  their  owner !  Fix  thy  thought  on 
what  Christ  did,  what  Christ  suffered,  what  Christ  is — as  if  thou 
wouldst  fill  the  hoUowness  of  thy  soul  with  Christ.  If  he  emptied 
himself  of  glory  to  become  sin  for  thy  salvation,  must  not  thou  be 
emptied  of  thy  sinful  self  to  become  righteouiness  in  and  through 
his  agony  and  the  effective  merits  of  his  Cross  ?*    By  what  other 

*  God  manifested  in  thejlesk  is  eternity  in  the  form  of  time.    But  eternity 
in  relation  to  time  is  as  the  absolute  to  the  conditional,  or  the  real  to  the 
appar^it,  and  Redemption  must  partake  of  both ; — always  perfected,  for  it 
is  a  Fiat  of  the  Eternal ;— continuous,  for  it  is  a  process  in  relation  to  man ;  { 
the  former  the  alone  objectively,  and  therefore  universally,  true.    That  Re- 
demption is  an  opu9  perfectum,  a  finished  work,  the  daim  to  whifih  is  can-  ; 
frrrfid  in  "Raptiam :  that  a  Ohristian  can  not  speak  or  think  as  }f  his  re-  i 
demption  by  the  blood,  and  his  justification  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
alone,  were  future  or  contingent  events,  but  must  both  say  and  think,  I  havef 
been  redeemed,  I  am  justified;  lastly,  that  for  as  many  as  are  received  into 
his  Church  by  Baptism,  Christ  has  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  has  made  it 
dead  in  law,  that  is,  no  longer  imputable  as  guilt,  has  destroyed  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  sin :— these  are  truths,  which  all  the  Reformed  Churches, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Evangelical  (or  Lutheran),  the  Reformed  (the  Calvintstio   ' 
in  mid-Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Geneva,  so  called),  lastly,  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  Church  of  Scotlandr— nay,  the  best  and  most  learned 
dirineB  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  united  in  upholding  ai  moat  • 
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^meaoB,  in  what  other  fi>nn,  is  it  possible  for  thee  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  H0I7  One  ?  With  what  mind  wouldst  thou  come 
before  God,  if  not  with  the  mind  of  Him,  in  whom  alone  Grod 
loyeth  the  world?  With  good  advice,  perhaps,  and  a  little 
assistance,  thou  wouldst  rather  cleanse  and  patch  up  a  mind  of 

certain  and  necesaarj  artides  of  faith,  and  the  effectual  preaching  of  which 
Luther  declares  to  be  the  appropriate  criterion  statUis  vel  eaderUU  EcdetitB, 
The  Ohorch  is  standing  or  foiling,  according  as  this  doctrine  is  supported, 
or  oTerlooked,  or  ooonteryened    Kor  has  the  contrary  doctrine,  according 
to  which  the  baptised  are  yet  each  indiyiduallj  to  be  <»lled,  oonyerted,  and 
• ;  chosen,  with  all  the  corollaries  from  this  assumption,  the  watching  for  signs 
\  and  sensible  assurances,  the  frames,  and  the  states,  and  the  feelings,  and  the 
i  sudden  oonyersions,  the  contagious  fever-boils  of  the  (most  unfitly,  so  called) 
Evangelicals,  and  Arminian  Methodists  of  the  day,  been  in  any  age  taught 
I  or  countenanced  by  any  known  and  accredited  Christian  Ghuro^  or  by  any 
hodj  and  succession  of  learned  divines.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  rarely 
happened  that  the  Church  has  not  been  troubled  by  Pharisaic  and  fanatioai 
'  individuals,  who  have  sought,  by  working  on  the  fears  and  feelings  of  the 
'  weak  and  unsteady,  that  celebrity  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  learning 
and  orthodoxy ;  and  alas  {  so  subtle  is  the  poison,  and  so  malignant  in  its 
operation,  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  the  cure  of  any  person,  once 
infected,  more  particularly  when,  as  most  often  happens,  the  patient  is  a 
woman.    Nor  does  Luther,  in  his  numerous  and  admirable  discourses  on  this 
point,  conceal  or  palliate  the  difficulties  which  the  carnal  mind,  that  works 
imder  many  and  different  disguises,  throws  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  lay- 
ing firm  hold  of  the  truth.    One  most  mischievous  and  very  popular  mis- 
belief must  be  cleared  away  in  the  first  instance — ^the  presumption,  I  mean, 
that  whatever  is  not  quite  simple,  and  what  any  plain  body  can  understand 
at  the  first  hearing,  can  not  be  of  necessary  belief,  or  among  the  fundamen 
tal  articles  or  essentials  of  Christian  faith.    A  docile,  childlike  mind,  a  defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  the  Churches,  a  presumption  of  the  truth  of  doc- 
trines that  have  been  received  and  taught  as  true  by  the  whole  Church  in 
all  times ;  reliance  <hi  the  positive  declarations  of  the  Apostle — ^in  short,  aU 
the  convictions  of  the  trutii  of  a  doctrine  that  are  previous  to  a  perfect  in- 
sight into  its  truth,  becaiise  these  convictions,  with  the  affections  and  dispo- 
sitions accompanying  them,  are  the  very  means  and  conditions  of  attaining 
to  that  insight — and  study  of^  and  quiet  meditation  on,  them  with  a  gradual 
growth  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  earnest  prayer  for  its  increase ;  aU  these, 
to  each  and  all- of  which  the  young  Christian  is  so  repeatedly  and  fervently 
exhorted  by  St.  Paul,  are  to  be  superseded,  because,  forsooth,  truths  needful 
for  all  men  must  be  quite  simple  and  easy,  and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
all,  even  of  the  plainest  and  dullest  understanding  I    What  can  not  be 
poured  all  at  once  on  a  man,  can  only  be  supererogatory  drops  from  the 
emptied  shower-bath  of  religious  instruction  I     But  surely,  the  more  rational 
inference  would  be,  that  the  faith,  which  is  to  save  the  whole  man,  must 
have  its  roots  and  justifying  grounds  in  the  very  depths  of  our  being.    And 
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thy  own,  and  offer,  it  as  tby  admission-right,  thy  qualification  to 
Hkn  who  charged  his  angels  withfoUy  !  Oh  !  take  counsel  of 
thy  reason.  It  will  show  thee  how  impossible  it  is  that  even  a 
world  should  merit  the  love  of  eternal  wisdom  and  all-sufficing 
beatitude,  otherwise  than. as  it  is  contained  in  that  aU-perfect 
Idea,  in  which  the  Supreme  Spirit  contemplateth  himself  and  tho 
plenitude  of  his  infinity — ^the  Only-Begotten  before  all  ages,  the 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  the  Father  is  indeed  v)dl  pleased  ! 

And  as  the  mind,  so  the  body  with  which  it  is  to  be  clothed  ; 
as  the  indweller,  so  the  house  in  which  it  is  to  be  the  abiding- 
place:*     There  is  but  one  wedding-garment,  in  which  we  can 

he  who  can  read  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  John  and  Paul,  without  find- 
ing in  almost  eyery  page  a  confirmation  of  this,  must  hare  looked  at  them, 
as  at  the  sun  in  an  edipse,  through  blackened  glasses. 

*  St.  Paul  blends  botibi  forms  of  expression,  find  asserts  the  same  doctrine, 
when  speaking  of  the  celestial  body  provided  for  the  new  man  in  the  spiritual 
flesh  and  blood,  that  is,  the  informing  po^nrer  and  yivifio  life  of  the  incarnate 
Word :  for  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  the  flesh  the  power) — ^when  speaking, 
I  say,  of  thft  celestial  body  as  a  kaiue  not  made  toith  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  yet  brought  down  to  us,  made  appropriable  by  faith,  and  ours — ^he 
adds, /or  in  this  earthly  house  (that  is,  this  mortal  life,  as  the  inward  prin- 
ciple or  energy  of  our  tabernacle,  or  outward  and  sensible  body)  we  groan, 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven : 
not  that  we  would  be  unclothed^  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be 
awallowed  up  of  life,     2  Cor.  y.  1-4. 

The  last  four  words  of  the  first  yerse  {etemcU  in  the  heavens)  compared 
with  the  conclusion  of  y.  2  {which  is  from  heaven),  present  a  coincidence 
with  John  iii.  13,  "  And  no  man  hath  ascendedup  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  in  heaven.**  Would  not  the 
ooinddenoe  be  more  apparent,  if  the  words  of  John  had  been  rendered  word 
for  word,  eyen  to  a  disregard  of  the  English  idiom,  and  with  what  would 
be  seryile  and  superstitious  fidelity  in  the  translation  of  a  common  classic  I 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  oidelg,  so  frequent  in  St.  John^  should  not  be 
rendered  literally,  no  one ;  and  there  may  be  a  reason  why  it  should  I 
have  some  doubt  likewise  respecting  the  omission  of  the  definite  articles 
rdv,  Tov,  TO — and  a  greater  as  to  the  6v  &v,  both  in  this  place  and  in  John  i 
18,  being  adequately  rendered  by  our  which  is.  What  sense  some  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  attadied  to,  or  inferred  from,  St.  Paul's  in  the  heavens,  the 
theological  student  (and  to  theologians  is  this  note  principally  addressed) 
may  faid  in  Waterland's  letters  to  a  Country  Clergyman — a  <Uyine,  whose 
judgment  and  strong  sound  sense  are  as  unquestionable  as  his  learning  and 
orthodoxy.  A  Clergyman,  in  full  orders,  who  has  neyer  read  the  works  of 
Boll  and  Waterland,  haB  a  duty  yet  to  perform. 

Let  it  not  be  objected,  that,  forgetful  of  my  own  prc^essed  ayersion  to 
allegorical  interpretations,  I  haye,  in  this  note,  fidlen  into  the  fond  hnmot 
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,  git  down  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Heavea :  and  that  is  the  bndet 
groom's  own  gift,  when  he  gave  himself  for  lu,  that  we  might 
live  in  him  and  he  in  us.  There  is  but  one  robe  of  righteousoess, 
even  the  spiritual  body,  formed  hj  the  assimilative  power  of  faith, 
for  whoeyer  eateth  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drinketh  his 
blood.  Did  Christ  come  firom  Heayen,  did  the  Son  of  God  leave 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  his  Father  before  thetvorld  began, 
only  to  show  us  a  way  to  life,  to  teach  truths,  to  tell  us  of  a 
resurrection  ?  Or  saith  he  not,  lam  the  way — la/m  the  tnah — 
I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ? 

APHORISM  XEC 

field. 

The  Romanists  teach  that  sins  committed  afler  Baptism  (that 

is,  for  the  immense  majority  of  Christians  having  Christian  pa- 

of  the  mystio  divine^  and  allegorizers  of  Holy  Writ.  There  is,  belieye  me, 
I  a  wide  differeace  between  symbolical  and  allegorieaL  If  I  say  that  the  flesh 
j  and  blood  {corpus  noumerum)  of  the  Incarnate  Word  are  pov^r  and  life,  I 
•  say  likewise  that  this  myst^ious  power  and  life  are  yerily  and  actually  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  They  al^e  the  allegorizers  who  turn  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  the  hard  saying — who  can  hear 
,  it  i — after  which  time  many  of  Christ's  disciples,  who  had  been  eye-wit- 
■  nesses  of  his  mighty  miracles,  who  had  heard  the  sublime  morality  of  his 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  hod  glorified  Gkxi  for  the  wisdom  which  they  had 
heard,  and  had  been  prepared  to  acknowledge,  This  is  indeed  the  Christ^-^ 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him  I — ^the  hard  sayings,  which  even 
the  Twelve  were  not  yet  competent  to  understand  feurther  than  that  they 
were  to  be  spiritually  understood ;  and  which  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  was 
content  to  receive  with  an  implicit  and  antidpative  faith ! — ^they,  I  repeat, 
are  the  allegorizers  who  moralize  these  bard  sayings,  these  high  words  of 
mystery,  into  a  hyperbolical  metaphor  per  eatachresin,  which  only  means  a 
belief  of  the  doctrine  which  Paul  believed,  an  obedience  to  the  law  respect- 
ing which  Paul  toas  blameUMf  before  the  voice  called  him  on  the  road  to 
Damascus !  What  every  parent,  every  humane  preceptor,  would  do  when 
a  child  had  misunderstood  a  metaphor  or  apologue  in  a  literal  sense,  we  all 
know.  But  the  meek  and  merdfal  Jesus  suffered  many  of  his  disciples  to 
fall  off  from  eternal  life,  when,  to  retain  them,  he  had  only  to  say, — O  ye 
simple  ones  I  why  are  ye  offended  t  My  words,  indeed,  sound  strange ;  but 
I  mean  no  more  than  what  you  have  often  and  often  heard  from  me  before, 
with  delight  and  entire  acquiescence  I — Oredat  Judosus!  Non  ego.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  I  have  used  the  language  of  Paul  and  John, 
as  it  was  understood  and  interpreted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Irenaras, 
and  (if  he  does  not  err)  by  the  whole  C^istian  Church  then  existing.  [See 
Table  Talk.  71.  816,  811— .fiUL] 
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rants,  all  their  gins  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave)  are  not  so  re- ) 
mitted  for  Christ's  sake,  but  that  we  must  suffer  that  extremity  \ 
of  punishment  which  they  deserve  :  and  therefore  either  we  must  i 
afflict  ourselves  in  such  sort  and  degree  of  extremity  as  may  an- ) 
gwer  the  demerit  of  our  sins,  or  be  punished  by  God,  here,  or  in) 
the  world  to  come,  in  such  degree  and  sort  that  his  justice  mayj 
be  satisfied.     [As  the  encysted  venom,  or  poison-bag,  beneath  the   0  ^ 
adder's  fang,  so  does  this  doctrine  lie  beneath  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  Somish  Hierarchy.     The  demoralizing  influence  of 
this  dogma,  and  that  it  curdled  the  very  life-blood  in  the  veins  of    ^         v' 
Christendom,  it  was  given  to  Luther,  beyond  all  men  since  Faul^    «/» ^"^^ 
to  see,  feel,  and  promulgate.     And  yet  in  his  Jarge  Treatise  on   v^,  . 
Repentance,  how  near  to  the  spirit  of  this  doctrine — even  to  the 
very  walls  and  gates  of  Babylon — was  Jeremy  Taylor  driven,  in 
recoiling  from  the  fanatical  extremes  of  the  opposite  error !]     But  / 
they  that  are  orthodox,  teach  that  it  is  injustice  to  require  the  \ 
paying  of  one  debt  twice.  *  *  *  It  is  no  less  absurd  to  say,  as  ' 
the  Papists  do,  that  pur  satisfaction  is  required  as  a  condition, . 
without  which  Christ's  satisfaction  is  not  applicable  unto  us,  than ' 
to  say,  Peter  hath  paid  the  debt  of  John,  and  he  to  whom  it  was 
due  accepteth  of  the  payment  on  the  condition  that  John  pay  it 
himself  also.  ^  ^  ^  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  communicated 
and  applied  unto  us  without  sufiering  the  pimishment  that  sin 
deserveth  [and  essentially  involveth],  upon  the  condition  of  our 
faith  and  repentance'.     [To  which  I  would  add  :  Without  faith 
there  is  no  power  of  repentance  :  without  a  commencing  repent- 
ance no  power  to  feith  :  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  will 
either  to  repent  or  to  have  faith  in  the  Gospel  sense  of  the  words, 
is  itself  a  consequence  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  a  free  gift 
of  the  Redeemer  :  the  guilt  of  its  rejection,  the  refusing  to  avail  ^ 
ourselves  of  the  power,  being  all  that  we  can  consider  as  exclu- 
nvely  attributable  to  our  own  act.] 

COMMENT.      (CONTAININO  AN   APPLICATION  OP  ^HE  PRINCIPLES  LAID 

DOWN  IN  PP.  235-6.) 

Forgiveness  of  sin,  the  abolition  of  guilt,  through  the  redemp- 
tive power  of  Christ's  love,  and  of  his  perfect  obedience  during 
his  voluntary  assumption  of  humanity,  is  expressed,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  consequences  in  both  cases,  by  the  pay- 
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meat  of  a  debt  for  another,  which  debt  the  payer  had  not  him- 
self incurred.  Now  the  impropriation  of  this  metaphor — (that 
is,  the  taking  it  literally)— by  transferring  the  sameness  from  the 
consequents  to  the  antecedents,  or  inferring  the  identity  of  the 
caittes  from  a  resemblance  •  in  the  effects — ^this  is  the  point  on 
which  I  am  at  issue :  and  the  view  or  scheme  of  Redemption 
grounded  on  this  confusion  I  believe  to  be  altogether  un*Scrip- 
tural. 

Indeed,  I  know  not  in  what  other  instance  I  could  better  ex- 
emplify the  species  of  sophistry  noticed  in  p.  245,  as  the  Aristo- 
telean  fiex&^aaig  sis  ^^^  yivog^  or  clandestine  passing  over  into  a 
diverse  kind.  The  purpose  of  a  metaphor  is  to  illustrate  a  some- 
thing less  known  by  a  partial  identification  of  it  with  some  other 
thing  better  understood,  or  at  least  more  familiar.  Now  the.  ar- 
ticle of  Redemption  may  be  considered  in  a  two-fold  relation— in 
relation  to  the  antecedent,  that  is,  the  Redeemer's  act,  as  the 
efficient  cause  and  condition  of  redemption ;  and  in  relation  to 
the  consequent,  that  is,  the  efiects  in  and  for  the  Redeemed. 
Now  it  is  the  latter  relation,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  of, 
set  forth,  expanded,  and  enforced  by  St.  Paul.  The  mysterious 
act,  the  operative  cause,  is  transcendent.  Factum  est :  and  be- 
yond the  information  contained  in  the  enunciation  of  the  fact,  it 
can  be  chaxact^rized  only  by_the  consequences.  It  is  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act  of  Redemption,  which  the  zealous  Apostle 
would  bring  home  to  the  minds  and  afiections  both  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Now  the  Apostle's  opponents  and  gainsayers  were 
principally  of  the  former  class.  They  were  Jews :'  not  only  Jews 
unconverted,  but  such  as  had  partially  received  the  Gospel,  and 
who,  sheltering  their  national  prejudices  under  the^  pretended  au- 
thority of  Christ's  original  Apostles  and  the  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
set  themselves  up  against  Paul  as  followers  of  Cephas.  Add  too, 
that  Paul  himself  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  ;  intimately 
versed  in  the  Jews*  religion  above  many  his  equals  in  his  oton 
nation^  and  a^ove  measure  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  fa- 
thers. It  might,  therefore,  have  been  anticipated  that  his  rea- 
soning would  receive  its  outward  forms  and  language,  that  it 
would  take  its  predominant  colors,  from  his  own  past,  and  his  op- 
ponents' present,  habits  of  thinking ;  and  that  his  figures,  images, 
analogies  and  references  would  be  taken  preferably  &om  objects, 
opinions,  events,  and  ritual  observances  ever  uppermost  in  the 
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imaginations  of  hLs  own  countrymen.  And  such  we  find  them  ; 
— ^yet  8o  judiciously  selected,  that  the  prominent  forms,  the  fig- 
ures of  most  firequent  recurrence,  are  drawn  firom  points  of  helief 
and  practice,  forms,  laws,  rites  and  customs,  which  then  prevailed 
through  the  whole  Roman  world,  and  were  common  to  Jew  and 
Gentile. 

Now  it  would  be  difiicult  if  not  impossible  to  select  points 
better  suited  to  this  purpose,  as  being  equally  familiar  to  all,  and 
yet  having  a  special  interest  for  the  Jewish  converts,  than  those 
are  from  which  the  learned  Apostle  has  drawn  the  four  principal 
metaphors,  by  which  he  illustrates  the  blessed  consequences  of 
Christ's  redemption  of  mankind.  These  are  :  1.  Sin  ofierings, 
sacrificial  expiation.     2.  Reconciliation,  atonement,  xa^oUo/iJ.^ 

*  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the  New  Testament,  Ram,  y.  11,  the  mar- 
ginal rendering  being  reconciliation.  The  personal  noun,  KaraTiXcucTj}^,  is 
stiU  in  use  with  the  modem  Greeks  for  a  money-changer,  or  one  who  takes 
the  debased  ciirrency,  so  general  in  countries  under  a  despotic  or  other  dis- 
honest goyemment,  in  exchange  for  sterling  coin  or  bullion ;  the  piu^chascp 
paying  the  KaraTiXayiij  that  is,  the  difference.  In  the  elder  Greek  writers, 
the  verb  means  to  exchange  for  an  opposite,  as,  KaraTiXdaaeTo  r^v  ix^PV^ 
Toic  oTaaiuraiQ — ^He  exchanged  within  himself  enmity  for  friendship  (that 
is,  he  reconciled  himself),  with  his  party ; — or,  as  we  say,  made  it  up  with 
them,  an  idiom  which  (with  whatever  loss  of  dignity)  gives  the  exact  force 
of  the  word.  He  made  up  the  difference.  The  Hebrew  word,  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  we  render  by  the  substantive 
atonement,  haB  its  radical,  or  visual  image  in  eopher,  pitch.  Gen,  vi.  14, 
Thou  shall  pitch  it  vnthin  and  without  with  pitch ; — Whence  to  unite,  to  fill 
up  a  breach  or  leak,  the  word  expressing  both  the  act,  namely  the  bringing 
together  what  had  been  previously  separated,  and  the  means,  or  material, 
by  which  the  re-imion  is  effected,  as  in  our  English  verbs,  to  caulk,  to  sol- 
der, to  poy  or  pay  (from  poix,  pitch),  and  the  French  auiver.  Thence,  meta- 
phorically, expiation,  the  piaeula  having  the  same  root,  and  being  grounded 
on  another  property  or  use  of  gums  and  resins,  the  supposed  cleansing 
powers  of  their  fumigation;  Nuanb.  viii  21 :  made  atonetnent  for  the  Zevitea 
to  cleanse  them. — ^Lastly  (or  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Hebrew  Lexicons,  prop- 
erly and  most  frequently)  it  means  ransom.  But  if  by  proper,  the  inter- 
preters mean  primary  and  radical,  the  assertion  does  not  need  a  confutation : 
all  radicals  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  three  classes : — 1.  Interjections,  or 
sounds  expressing  sensations  or  passions.  2.  Imitations  of  sounds,  as  splash, 
roar,  whiz,  &c.  8.  and  principally,  visual  images,  objects  of  sight.  But  as 
to  frequency,  in  all  the  numerous  (fifty  I  believe)  instances  of  the  word  in 
the  Old  Testament,  I  have  not  found  one  in  which  it  can,  or  at  least  need, 
be  rendered  by  ransom :  though  beyond  all  doubt  ransom  is  used  in  th« 
Epistle  to  Timothy  as  an  equivalent  term. 
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3.  fianaom  from  sUyeiy,  redemption,  tbe  buying  Iwck  again,  or 
being  bought  back.  4.  Satisfaction  of  a  creditor's  claimB  by  a 
payment  of  the  debt.  To  one  or  other  of  these  four  heads  all 
the  numerous  forms  and  exponents  of  Christ's  mediation  in  St. 
Paul's  "writings  may  be  referred.  And  the  very  number  and  ra- 
riety  of  the  words  or  periphrases  used  by  him  to  express  one  and 
the  same  thing,  furnish  the  strongest  presumptive  proof  that  all 
alike  were  used  metaphorically.  [In  the  feUowing  notation,  let 
the  small  letters  represent  the  effects  or  consequences,  and  the 
capitals  the  efficient  causes  or  antecedents.  Whether  by  causes 
we  mean  acts  or  agents,  is  indifferent.  Now  let  X  signify  a 
transcendent,  that  is,  a  cause  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  not 
within  the  sphere  of  sensible  experience  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
let  A,  B,  C,  and  D  represent  each  one  known  and  familiar  cause, 
in  reference  to  some  single  and  characteristic  effect :  namely,  A 
in  reference  to  k,  B  to  1,  C  to  m,  and  D  to  n.  Then  I  say  X  + 
k  1  m  n  is  in  difierent  places  expressed  byA  +  k;  B  +  1;  C  +  m; 
D  +  n.     And  these  I  should  call  metaphorical  exponents  of  X.] 

Now  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  who  leaned  on  the  Lord's 
bosom,  the  Evangelist  xard  nwevfia,  that  is  according  to  the  spirit, 
the  inner  and  substantial  truth  of  the  Christian  Creed — John, 
recording  the  Bedeemer's  own  words,. enunciates  the  fact  itself, 
to  the  full  extent  in  which  it  is  enunciable  for  the  himian  mind^ 
simply  and  without  any  metaphor,  by  identifying  it  in  kind  with 
a  fact  of  hourly  occurrence— -expressing  it,  I  say,  by  a  familiar 
fact  the  same  in  kind  with  that  intended,  though  of  a  far  lower 
dignity  ;-by  a  fact  of  every  man's  experience,  kno^  to  aU,  yet 
not  better  understood  than  the  fact  described  by  it.  In  the  re- 
deemed  it  is  a  re-generation,  a  birth,  a  spiritual  seed  impregnated 
and  evolved,  the  germinal  principle  of  a  higher  and  enduring  life, 
of  a  spiritual  life — that  is,  a  life  the  actuality  of  which  is  not 
dependent  on  the  material  body,  or  limited  by  the  circumstances 
and  processes  indispensable  to  its  organization  and  subsistence. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  differential  of  immortality,  of  which  the  assimi- 
lative power  of  faith  and  love  is  the  integrant,  and  the  life  in 
Christ  the  integration. 

But  even  this  would  be  an  imperfect  statement,  if  we  omitted 
the  awful  truth',  that  besides  that  dissolution  of  our  earthly  tab- 
ernacle which  we  call  death,  there  is  another  death,  not  the 
mere  negation  of  life,  but  its  positive  opposite.     And  as  there  is  a 
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mystery  of  life,  and  an  aBsimilatibn  to  the  principle  of  life,  even 
to  him  who  is  the  Life ;  so  is  there  a  mystery  of  death,  and  an 
assimilation  to  the  principle  of  evil ;  a  fructifying  of  the  corrupt 
seed,  of  which  death  is  the  germination.     Thus  the  regeneration  \ 
to  spiritual  life  is  at  the  same  time  a  redemption  from  tl^e  spiritual  / 
death. 

Bespecting  the  Redemptive  Act  itself,  and  the  Divine  Agent, 
we  know  from  revelation  that  he  tvas  made  a  quickening 
{tfoonotovv^  life-making)  Spirit :  and  that  in  order  to  this  it  was 
necessary  that  God  should  he  manifested  in  the  flesh  ;  that  the 
Eternal  Word,  through  whom  and  hy  whom  the  world  («6a^off, 
the  order,  heauty,  and  sustaining  law  of  visihle  natures)  was  and 
is,  should  he  made  flesh,  assume  our  humanity  personally,  fulfil 
all  righteousness,  and  so  sufler  and  so  die  for  us,  as  in  dying  to 
conquer  death  £)r  as  many  as  should  receive  him.  More  than 
this,  the  mode,  the  possibility,  we  are  not  competent  to  know. 
It  is,  as  hath  been  already  observed  concerning  the  primal  act 
of  apostasy,  a  mystery  by  the  necessity  of  the  subject — a  mystery 
which  at  all  events  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  seek  and  ex- 
pect to  understand,  when  we  imderstand  the  mystery  of  our  nat-  / 
iiral  life,- and  its  conjimction  with  mind  and  will  and  personal  j 
identity.  Even  the  truths  that  are  given  to  us  to  know,  we  can ' 
know  only  through  faith  in  the  spirit.  They  are  spiritual  things, 
which  must  be  spiritually  discerned.  Such,  however,  being  the 
means  and  the  eflects  of  our  redemption,  well  might  the  fervent 
Apostle  associate  it  with  whatever  was  eminently  dear  and  pre- 
cious to  erring  and  afflicted  mortals,  and  (where  no  expression 
could  be  commensurate,  no  single  title  be  other  than  imperfect) 
seek  from  similitude  of  eflect  to  describe  the  superlative  boon,  by 
successively  transferring  to  it,  as  by  a  superior  claim,  the  name 
of  each  several  act  and  ordinance,  habitually  connected  in  the 
minds  of  all  his  hearers  with  feelings  of  joy,  confidence,  and 
gratitude. 

Do  you  rejoice  when  the  atonement  made  by  the  priest  has 
removed  the  civil  stain  from  your  name,  restored  you  to  your 
privileges  as  a  son  of  Abraham,  and  replaced  you  vx  the  respect 
of  your  brethren  ? — Here  is  an  atonement  which  takes  away  a 
deeper  and  worse  stain,  an  eating  canker-spot  *in  the  very  heart 
of  your  personal  being.  This,  to  as  many  as  receive  it,  gives  the 
piivilege  to  become  sons  of  God  {John  i.  12);  this  will  admit 
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you  to  the  society  of  angeJb,  and  insure  to  you  the  rights  of  broth.- 
erhood  with  spirits  made  perfect  {Heb.  xii.  22).  Here  is  a  sac- 
rifice, a  sin-ofiering  for  the  whole  world :  and  a  High  Priest,  who 
is  indeed  a  Mediator ;  who,  not  in  type  or  shadow,  but  in  very 
truth,  and  in  his  own  right,  stands  in  the  place  of  Man  to  Grod, 
and  of  God  to  Man  ;  and  who  receiyes  as  a  Judge  what  he  of- 
fered as  an  advocate. 

Would  you  be  grateful  to  one  who  had  Nransomed  you  from 
slavery  under  a  bitter  foe,  or  who  brought  you  out  of  captivity  ? 
Here  is  redemption  from  a  far  direr  slavery,  the  slavery  of  sin 
unto  death ;  and  he  who  gave  himself  for  the  ransom,  has  taken 
captivity  captive. 

Had  you  by  your  own  fault  alienated  yourself  from  your  best, 
your  only  sure  friend  ; — ^had  you,  like  a  prodigal,  cast  yourself 
out  of  your  Father's  house ; — ^would  you  not  love  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, who  should  reconcile  you  to  your  friend  ?  Would  you  not 
prize  above  all  price  the  intercession,  which  had  brought  you  back 
from  husks,  and  the  tending  of  swine,  and  restored  you  to  your 
father's  arms,  and  seated  you  at  your  father's  table  ? 

Had  you  involved  yourselves  in  a  heavy  debt  for  certain  gew- 
gaws, for  high-seasoned  meats,  and  intoxicatii^  drinks,  and  glis- 
tering apparel,  and  in  de&ult  of  payment  had  made  yourself  over 
as  a  bondsman  to  a  hard  creditor,  who,  it  was  foreknown,  would 
enforce  the  bond  of  judgment  to  the  last  tittle  ;^with  what  emo- 
tions would  you  not  receive  the  glad  tidings  that  a  stranger,  or  a 
friend  whom  in  the  days  of  your  wantonness  you  had  neglected 
and  reviled,  had  paid  the  debt  for  you;  had  made  satisfaction  to 
your  creditor  ?  But  you  have  incurred  a  debt  of  death  to  the 
evil  nature  ;  you  have  sold  yourself  over  to  sin  ;  and,  relatively 
to  you,  and  to  all  your  means  and  resources,  the  seal  on  the  bond 
is  the  seal  of  necessity.  Its  stamp  is  the.  nature  of  evil.  But 
;  the  stranger  has  appeared,  the  forgiving  friend  has  come,  even 
;  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven :  and  to  as  many  as  have  faith  in 
'  his  name,  I  say — ^the  debt  is  paid  for  you  ; — ^the  satisfaction  has 
I  been  made. 

Now,  to  simplify  the  argument,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
the  question  to  the  test,  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  figure 
-last  mentioned,  namely,  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt.  Passing  by 
our  modem  Alogi,  who  find  nothing  but  metaphors  in  either 
Apostle,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  with  certain  divines,  that 
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our  Lord's  woids,  recorded  by  John,  and  which  in  all  places  re 
peat  and  assert  the  same  analogy,  are  to  be  regarded  as  meta- 
phorical ;  and  that  it  is  the  varied  expressions  of  St.  Paul  that 
arejto  be  literally  interpreted :  for  example,  that  sin  is,  or  in- 
volves, an  infinite  debt  (in  the  proper  and  law-court  sense  of  the 
word,  debt) — a  debt  owing  by  us  to  the  vindictive  justice  of  God 
the  Father,  which  can  only  be  liquidated  by  the  everlasting  mis- 
ery of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  or  by  a  sum  of  sufiering  equal 
to  this.  Likewise,  that  God  the  Father,  by  his  absolute  decree, 
or  (as  some  divines  *teach)  through  the  necessity  of  his  unchange- 
able justice,  had  determined  to  exact  the  full  sum  :  which  must, 
therefore,  be  paid  either  by  ourselves  or  by  some  other  in  our 
name  and  behaif.  But  besides  the  debt  which  all  mankind  con- 
tracted in  juid  through  Adam,  as  a  homo  publicus,  even  as  a  na- 
tion is  bound  by  the  acts  of  its  head  or  its  plenipotentiary*  ev«ry 
man  (say  ^ese  divines)  is  an  insolvent  debtor  on  his  own  score. 
In  this  fearful  predicament  the  Son  of  God  took  compaftioji  on 
mankind,  and  resolved  to  pay  the  debt  for  us,  and  to  satisfy  tbn 
divine  justice  by  a  perfect  equivalent.  Accordingly,  by  a  strange 
yet  strict  consequence,  it  has  been  holden,  by  more  than  one  of 
these  divines,  that  the  agonies  sufiered  by  Christ  were  equal  in 
amount  to  the  sum  total  of  the  torments  of  all  mankind  here  and 
hereafter,  or  to  the  infinite  debt,  which  in  an  endless  succession 
of  instalments  we  should  have  been  "p&ymg  to  the  divine  justice, 
had  it  not  been  paid  in  full  by  the  Son  of  God  incarnate ! 

It  is  easy  to  say — "  0  but  I  do  not  hold  this,  or  we  do  not 
make  this  an  article  of  our  belief!"  The  true  question  is  :  "  Do 
you  take  any  part  of  it ;  and  can  you  reject  the  rest  without  be- 
ing inconsequent?"  Are  debt,  satisfaction,  payment  in  full,; 
creditor's  rights,  and  the  like,  nomtTia  propria,  by  which  the  very 
nature  of  Redemption  and  its  occasion  are  expressed  ; — or  are 
they,  with  several  others,  figures  of  speech  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  consequences  and  efiects 
of  the  Eedemptive  Act,  and  to  excite  in  the  receivers  a  due  sense 
of  the  magnitude  and  manifold  operation  of  the  boon,  and  of  the 
love  and  gratitude  due  to  the  [Redeemer  ?  If  still  you  reply,  the 
former  :  then,  as  your  whole  theory  is  grounded  on  a  notion  of 
justice,  I  ask  you — Is  this  justice  a  moral  attribute  ?  But  mo- 
rality commences  with,  and  begins  in,  the  sacred  distinction  be- 
tween thing  and  person.     On  this  distinction  all  law,  human  and 

vol-    I.  O 
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diTUM,  is  gioanded :  oooaeqiieiitly,  the  law*bf  justice.  If  you  at> 
tadi  any  meaning  to  the  teim  justice,  as  applied  to  God,  it  must 
he  the  same  to  which  you  refer  when  you  affirm  or  deny  it  of 
any  other  penonal  agent — saTe  <Inly,  that  in  its  attribution  to 
God,  you  speak  of  it  as  unmixed  and  perfect.  For  if  not,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  And  why  do  you  call  it  by  the  same  name?  I 
may,  therelbie,  with  all  li^t  and*  reason,  put  the  case  as  between 
man  and  man.  For  should  it  he  found  irreconcilable  with  the 
justice  which  the  light  of  reason,  made  law  in  the  conscience, 
dictates  to  man,  how  much  moie  must  it  be  incongruous  with  the 
all-peileet  justice  of  God !  Whatever  case  I  should  imagine 
would  be  felt  by  the  reader  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject, 
and  in  some  measurejaning  with  his  feelings ;  Imd  in  other  re- 
spects the  more  familiar  the  case,  the  better  suited  to  the  present 
purpose. 

A  sum  of  £  1000  is  due  from  James  to  Peter,  for  which  James 
has  gi^n  a  bond.  He  is  insolvent,  and  the  bond  is  on  the  point 
of  being  put  in  suit  against  him,  to  James's  utter  ruin.  *  At  this 
mcanent  Matthew  steps  in,  pays  Peter  the  thousand  pounds,  and 
discharges  the  bond.  In  this  case,  no  man  would  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit, that  a  complete  satisfaction  had  been  made  to  Peter.  Mat- 
thew's JBlOOO  is  a  perfect  equivalent  fer  the  sum  which  James 
was  bound  to  have  paid,  and  which  Peter  had  lent.  It  is  the 
same  thing,  and  this  is  altc^ther  a  question  of  things.  Now 
instead  of  James's  being  indebted  to  Peter  in  a  sum  of  money 
which  (he  having  become  insolvent)  Matthew  pays  for  him,  let 
me  put  the  case,  that  James  had  been  guUty  o/  the  basest  and 
most  hard-hearted  ingratitude  to  a  most  worthy  and  afiectionate 
mother,  who  had  not  only  perfermed  all  the  duties  and  tender 
pffices  of  a  mother,  but  whose  whole  heart  was  bound  up  in  this 
her  only  child — who  had  foregone  all  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  life  in  watching  over  his  sickly  childhood,  had  sacrificed 
her  health  and  the  far  greater  part  of  her  resources  to  rescue  him 
fiom  the  consequences  of  his  follies  and  excesses  during  his  youth 
and  early  manhood ;  and  to  procure  for  him  the  means  of  his 
present  rank  and  affluence — -all  which  he  h&d  repaid  by  neglect, 
desertion,  and  open  profligacy.  Here  the  mother  stands  in  the 
relation  of  the  creditor  :  and  here  too,  I  will  suppose  the  same 
generous  friend  to  interfere,  and  to  perform  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  constancy  all  those  duties  of  a  grateftd  and  afiec- 
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tionate  son,  which  James  ought  to  have  performed.  Will  this 
satisfy  the  mother's  claims  on  James,  or  entitle  him  to  her  es- 
teem, approbation,  and  blessing  ?  Or  Y^hat  if  Matthew  the  vi- 
carious son,  should  at  length  address  her  in  words  to  this  pur- 
pose :  "  Now,  I  trust  you  are  appeased,  and  will  be  henceforward 
reconciled  to  James.  I  have  satisfied  all  your  claims  on  him. 
I  have  paid  his  debt  in  full :  and  you  are  too  just  to  require  the 
same  debt  to  be  paid  twice  over.  You  will  therefore  regard  him 
with  the  same  complacency,  and  receive  him  into  your  presence 
with  the  same  love,  as  if  there  had  been  no  difierence  between 
him  and  you.  For  I  have  made  it  up."  "What  other  reply 
could  the  swelling  heart  of  the  mother  dictate  than  this :  **  0 
misery  !  and  is  it  possible  that  you  are  in  league  with  my  unnat- 
ural child  to  insult  me  ?  Must  not  the  very  necessity  of  your 
abandonment  of  your  propher  sphere  form  an  additional  evidence 
of  his  guilt  ?  Must  not  the  sense  of  your  goodness  teach  me 
more  fully  to  comprehend,  more  vividly  to  feel,  the  evil  in  him  ? 
Must  not  the  contrast  of  your  merits  magnify  his  demerits  in  his 
mother's  eye,  and  at  once  recall  and  embitter  the  conviction  of 
the  canker-worm  in  his  soul  ?" 

If  indeed  by  the  force  of  Matthew's  example,  by  persuasion,  or 
by  additional  and  more  mysterious  influences,  or  by  an  inward 
co-agency,  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  personal  will, 
James  should  be  led  to  repent ;  if  through  admiration  and  love 
of  this  great  goodness  gradually  assimilating  his  mind  to  the 
mind  of  his  benefactor,  he  should  in  his  own  person  become  a 
grateful  and  dutiful  child — ^then  doubtless  the  mother  would  be 
wholly  satisfied  ?  But  then  the  case  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
things,  or  a  matter  of  debt  payable  by  another.  Nevertheless, 
the  effect, — and  the  Reader  will  remember  that  it  is  the  efiects 
and  consequences  of  Christ's  mediation,  on  which  St.  Paul  is  di- 
lating— the  efiect  to  James  is  similar  in  both  cases,  that  is  in 
the  case  of  James,  the  debtor,  and  of  James,  the  undutiful  son 
In  both  cases,  James  is  liberated  from  a  grievous  burthen :  and 
in  both  cases,  he  has  to  attribute  bis  liberation  to  the  act  and 
free  grace  of  another.  The  only  difierence  is,  that  in  the  former 
case  (namely,  the  payment  of  the  debt)  the  beneficial  act  is, 
singly  and  without  requiring  any  reaction  or  co-agehcy  on  the 
part  of  James,  the  efficient  cause  of  his  liberation ;  while  in 
the  latter  case   (namely,  that  of  Redemption)  the  benefioiaJ 
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act  IB  the  fiist,  the  indiBpenaable  condition,  and  then,  the  so- 
efficient. 

The  professional  student  of  theology  will,  perhaps,  nnderstand 
the  different  positions  asserted  in  the  preceding  argument  more 
readily  if  they  are  presented  synoptically,  that  is,  brought  at  once 
within  his  view,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  four  questions,  com- 
prising the  constituent  parts  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  !Redemp- 
tion.  And  I  trust  that  my  lay  readers  of  both  sexes  will  not  al- 
low themselves  to  be  scared  firom  the  perusal  of  .the  followinf 
short  catechism,  by  half  a  dozen  Latin  words,  or  rather  word» 
with  Latin  endings,  that  translate  themselves  into  English,  when 
I  dare  assure  them,  that  they  will  encounter  no  other  obstacle  to  | 
their  full  and  easy  comprehension  of  the  contents. 

eXNOPSIS  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  POINTS  IN  THE  DOCTBINE  OP  EEDEHF 
TION,  IN  FOUB.  QUESTIONS,  WITH  C0&BESF0ia>£NT  ANSWERS. 

QUESTIONS. 

(1.  Agens  causator? 

2.  Actus  causativus  ? 

3.  Effectum  causattwi  ? 

4.  Consequentia  ab  effecto  ? 

ANSWERS. 

L  The  Agent  and  personal  Cause  of  the  Redemption  of  man- 
kind is — the  co-external  Word  and  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Liv- 
ing God,  incarnate,  tempted,  agonizing  {agonistes  iyetviZd/nspog), 
I  crucified,  submitting  to  death,  resurgent,  communicant  of  his 
'  Spirit,  ascendent,  and  obtaining  for  his  Church  the  descent  and 
''communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter. 

IL  The  Causative  Act  is — a  spiritual  and  transcendent  mys- 
tery, that  passeth  aU  understanding. 

IIL  The  Effect  Caused  is — the  being  bom  anew ;  as  before  in 
the  flesh  to  the  world,  so  now  bom  in  the  spirit  to  Christ. 

IV.   The   Consequences  irpm  the  Efiect   are — sanctification 

/  from  sin,  and  liberation  from  the  inherent  and  penal  consequen- 

'  ces  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come,  with  all  the  means  and  processes 

of  sanctification  by  the  Word  and  the  Spirit :  'these  consequents 

being  the  same  for  the  sinner  relatively  to  Goi  and  his  own  soul, 

as  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  ioT  a  debtor  relatively  to  his  creditor; 
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the  sacrificial  atonement  made  by  the  priest  for 'the  transgres- 
sor of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  as  the  reconciliation  to  an  alienated  pa- 
r^it  for  a  son  who  had  estranged  himself  &om  his  father's  house 
and  presence ;  and  as  a  redemptive  ransom  for  a  slaye  or  captive. 

Now  I  complain,  that  this  metaphorical  naming  of  the  trans- 
cendent  causative  act  through  the  meditmb  of  its  proper  effects 
from  actions  and  causes  of  famihar  occurrence  connected  with 
the  former  by  similarity  of  result,  has  been  mistaken  for  an  in- 
tended designation  of  the  essential  character  of  the  causative  act 
itself;  and  that  thus  divines  have  interp^ted  de  omni  what  was 
spoken  de  singuh,  and  magnified  a  partial  equation  into  a  total 
identity. 

I  will  merely  hint  to  my  more  learned  readers,  and  to  the  pro- 
fessional students  of  theology,  that  the  origin  of  this  error  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  discussions  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  (at  a  later 
period)  of  the  Schoolmen,  on  the  obscure  and  abysmal  subject  of 
the  divine  A-seity,  and  the  distinction  between  the  Oiltjfia  and 
the  ^ovltj,  that  is,  the  Absolute  Will,  as  the  universal  ground  of 
all  being,  and  the  election  and  purpose  of  God  in  the  Personal 
Idea,  as  the  Father.  And  this  view  would  have  allowed  me  to 
express  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  import  and  Scriptural  idea 
of  Redemption  in  terms  much  more  nearly  resembling  those  used 
ordinarily  by  the  Oalvinistic  divines,  and  with  a  conciliative 
show  of  coincidence.  But  this  motive  was  outweighed  by  the 
reflection,  that  I  could  not  rationally  have  expected  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  to  whom  I  most  wish  to  be  intelligible  :  et  si  rum 
vis  inteUigi,  cur  vis  legi  ? 

Not  to  countervene  the  purpose  of  a  Synopsis,  I  have  detached 
the  confirmative  or  explanatory  remarks  from  the  answers  to 
questions  II.  and  III.,  and  place  them  below  as  scholia,  A  single 
glance  of  the  eye  will  enable  the  reader  to  re-connect  each  with 
the  sentence  it  is  supposed  to  follow. 

SCHOLIUM   TO   ANS.   H. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  or  actual  truth  having  been  assured  to 
us  by  revelation,  it  is  not  impossible,  by  steadfast  meditation  on 
the  idea  and  supernatural  character  of  a  personal  Will,  for  a  mind 
sfnritually  disciplined  to  satisfy  itself,  that  the  redemptive  Act 
supposes  (and  that  our  redemption  is  even  negatively  conceivable 
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only  oa  the  suppodtioii  of)  an  Agent  who  can  at  once  act  on  the 
"Will  as  an  exciting  cause,  qitasi  oh  extra  ;  and  in  the  "VM,  as 
the  condition  of  its  potential,  and  the  ground  of  its  actual,  being. 

SCHOLIUM   TO  ANS.    m. 

Where  two  subjects,  that  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  ol 
antithesis  or  contradistinction,  are  connected  by  a  middle  tenn 
common  to  both,  the  sense  of  this  middle  term  is  indifferently  de- 
terminable by  either ;  the  preferability  of  the  one  or  the  other  in 
any  given  case  being  decided  by  the  circumstance  of  our  more 
frequent  experience  of,  or  greater  familiarity  with,  the  term  m 
this  connection.  Thus,  if  I  put  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas,  as 
opposite  poles,  the  term  gas  is  common  to  both  ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifierence  by  which  of  the  two  bodies  I  ascertain  the 
sense  of  the  term.  But  if,  for  the  conjoint  purposes  of  connection 
and  contrast,  I  oppose  transparent  crystallized  alumen  to  opaque 
derb  or  uncrystallized  alumen ; — ^it  may  easily  happen  to  be  far 
more  conyenient  for  me  to  show  the  sense  of  the  middle  term,  that 
is  alumen,  by  a  piece  of  pipe-clay  than  by  a  sapphire  or  ruby ; 
especially  if  I  should  be  describing  Ihe  beauty  and  preciousness  of 
the  latter  to  a  peasant  woman,  or  in  a  district  where  a  ruby  was 
a  rarity  which  the  -fewest  only  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 
This  is  a  plain  rule  of  common  logic  directed  in  its  application  by 
common  sense. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  to  the  case  in  hand.  The  two  opposites 
here  are  Flesh  ^md  Spirit :  this  in  relation  to  Christ,  that  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world  ;  and  these  two  opposites  are  connected  by  the 
middle  term,  Birth,  which  is  of  course  common  to  both.  But  for 
the  same  reason,  as  in  the  instance  last-mentioned,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  common  term  is  to  be  ascertained  from  its  known 
sense,  in  the  more  familiar  connection — ^birth,  namely,  in  relation 
to  our  natural  life  and  to  the  orgUnized  body,  by  which  we  belong 
to  the  present  world^  Whatever  the  word  signifies  in  this  con- 
nection, the  same  essentially  in  kind,  though  not  in  dignity  and 
value,  must  be  its  signification  in  the  other.  How  else  could  it 
be  (what  yet  in  this  text  it  undeniably  is),  the  punctum  indiffef 
ens,  or  nota  communis  of  the  thesis,  Flesh  or  the  World  and  the 
antit?iesis  Spirit  or  Christ  ?  We  might  therefore,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  a  writer  having  been  speaking  of  river-water  in  dis 
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tinction  from  rain-water,  as  rationally  pretend  that  in  the  latter 
phrase,  the  term,  water,  was  to  be  imderstood  metaphorically,  as 
that  the  word,  Birth,  is  a  metaphor,  and  means  only  so  and  so  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  in  our] 
Church,  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  not  seldom  to  be  entitled' 
the  Church,  who  hold  and  publicly  teach,  that  ^*  S,egeneration  is 
only  Baptism."  Nay,  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  lives  of  [ 
Scott  and  Newton,  in  our  ablest  and  most  respectable  S^view,  is 
but  one  among  many  who  do  not  hesitate  to  brand  the  contrary 
opinion  as  heterodoxy,  and  schismatical  superstition.^  I  trust 
that  I  think  as  seriously  as  most  men  of  the  evil  of  schism ;  but 
with  every  disposition  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  an  acknowl- 
edged majority,  including,  it  is  sai4,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
present  dignitaries  of  our  ClTurch,  I  can  not  but  think  it  a 
sufficient  reply,  that  if  S,egeneration  means  Baptism,  Baptism 
must  mean<S«generation  ;  and  this  too,  as  Christ  himself  has  de- 
clared, a  regeneration  in  the  Spirit.  Now  I  would  ask  these 
divines  this  simple  question  :  Do  they  believingly  suppose  a 
spiritual  regenerative  power  and  agency  inhering  in  or  accom- 
panying the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  water  on  an  infant's 
iace  ?  They  can  not  evade  the  question  by  saying  that  Baptism 
is  a  type  or  sign.  For  this  would  be  to  supplant  their  own  asser- 
tion, that  Regeneration  means  Baptism,  by  the  contradictory  ad- 
mission, that  Eegeneration  is  the  significatum,  of  which  Baptism 
is  the  significant.  Unless,  indeed,  they  would  incur  the  absur- 
dity of  saying,  that  Eegeneration  is  a  type  of  Regeneration,  and 
Baptism  a  type  of  itself — or  that  Baptism  only  means  Baptism ! 
And  this  indeed  is  the  plain  consequence  to  which  they  might  be 
driven,  should  they  answer  the  above  question  in  the  negative. 

But  if  their  answer  be,  "  Yes  I  we  do  suppose  and  believe  this 
efficiency  in  the  Baptismal  act" — I  have  not  another  word  to  say.j 
Only,  perhaps,  I  might  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that,  for  j 
consistency's  sake,  they  would  speak  less  shghtingly  of  the  insuffla- 
tion, and  extreme  unction,  used  in  the  Romish  Church ;  notwith- 
standing the  not  easily  to  be  answered  arguments  of  our  Christian 
Mercury,  the  all-eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor,  respecting  the  latter, — 
"  which,  since  it  is  used  when  the  man  is  above  half  dead,  when 
he  can  exercise  no  act  of  understanding,  it  must  needs  be  nothing. 

*  See  Quart.  Review,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  26. — Bd. 
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For  no  rational  man  can  think,  that  any  ceremony  can  make  a 
spiiituai. change  without  a  spiritnal  act  of  him  that  is  to  be 
changed  ;  nor  that  it  can  work  by  way  of  nature,  or  by  charm^ 
but  morally  and  after  the  manner  of  reasonable  creatures."* 

It  is  too  obvious  to  require  suggestion,  that  these  words  here 
quoted  apply  with  yet  greater  £)rce  and  propriety  to  the  pmnt  in 
question ;  as  the  babe  is  an  unconscious  subject,  which  the  dying 
man  need  not  be  supposed  to  be.  My  ayowed  conviotions  respect- 
ing Regeneration  with  the  spiritual  Baptism,  as  its  condition  and 
initiative  {Luke  iii.  16 ;  Mark  i.  7 ;  Matt,  iii.  11),  and  of  which 
the  sacramental  rite,  the  Baptism  of  John,  was  appointed  by 
Christ  to  remain  as  the  sign  and  figure ;  and  still  more,  p^haps, 
my  belief  respecting  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist, — concerning 
which  I  hold  the  same  opinions  as  Bucer,t  Peter  Martyr,  and 
presumably,  Cranmer  himself — these  convictions  and  this  belief 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  deemed  by  the  orthodox  deinore  Ghotii,  who 
improve  the  letter  of  Arminius  with  the  spirit  of  Socinus,  suffi- 
cient data  to  bring  me  in  guilty  of  irrational  and  superstitious 
mysticism.  But  I  abide  by  a  maxim  which  I  learned  at  an  early 
period  of  my  theological  studies,  from  Benedict  Spinoza.  Where 
the  alternative  lies  between  the  absurd  and  the  incomprehensible, 
no  wise  man  can  be  at  a  loss  which  of  the  two  to  prefer.  To  be 
called  irrational,  is  a  trifle  :  to  be  so,  and  in  matters  of  religion, 
is  far  otherwise :  and  whether  the  irrationality  consists  in  men's 
believing  (that  is,  in  having  persuaded  themselves  that  they  be- 
lieve) against  reason,  or  without  reason,  I  have  been  early  in- 
structed to  consider  it  as  a  sad  and  serious  evil,  pregnant  with 
mischie&,  political  and  moral.  And  by  none  of  my  numerous  in- 
structors so  impressively  as  by  that  great  and  shining  light  of  our 
Church  in  the  rora  of  her  intellectual  splendor.  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  :  firomone  of  whose  works,$  and  that  of  especial  authority, 
for  the  safety  as  well  as  for  the  importance  of  the  principle,  inas- 
mucH  as  it  was  written  expressly  ad  popidimi,  1  vnH  now,  both 
for  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  to  relieve  the  attention,  wearied* 
perhaps,  by  the  length  and  argumentative  character  of  the  pre> 
ceding  discussion,  interpose  the  following  Aphorism. 

*  Dedioat.  to  Holy  Dying.— ^i. 

f  Strype — Oranmer,  Append. — JEd. 

%  Worthy  Gommunioant,  c.  iii.  b.6. — ML 
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APHORISM  XX. 

Taylor. 

Whatever  is  against  right  reason,  that  no  faith  can  oblige  us  to 
believe.  For  though  reason  is  not  the  positive  and  affirmative 
measure  of  our  faith,  and  our  faith  ought  to  be  larger  than  (spec* 
ulative)  reason,  and  take  something  into  her  heart,  that  reason 
can  never  take  into  her  eye ;  yet  in  all  our  creed  there  can  be 
nothing  against  reason.  If  reason  justly  contradicts  an  article,  it 
is  not  of  the  household  of  faith.  In  this  there  is  no  difficulty,  but 
that  in  practice  we  take  care  that  we  do  not  call  that  reason, 
which  is  not  so.*  For  although  reason  is  a  right  judge,t  yet  it 
ought  not  to  pass  sentenee  in  an  inquiry  of  faith,  until  all  the  in- 
formation be  brought  in ;  all  that  is  within,  and  all  that  is  with- 
out, all  that  is  above,  and  all  that  is  belomr ;  all  that  concerns  it 
in  experience,  and  all  that  concerns  it  in  act ;  whatsoever  is  of 
pertinent  observation,  and  whatsoever  is  revealed.  For  else  reason 
may  argue  very  well,  and  yet  conclude  falsely.  It  may  conclude 
well  in  logic,  and  yet  infer  a  false  proposition  in  theology.  J  But 
when  our  judge  is  fully  and  truly  informed  in  all  that  whence  she 
is  to  make  her  judgment,  we  may  safely  follow  her  whithersoever 
fihe  invites  us. 

APHORISM  XXL 

Taylor. 

He  that  speaks  against  his  own  reason,  speaks  against  his  own 
conscience  :  and  therefore  it  is  certain,  no  man  serves  Grod  with  a 
good  conscience,  who  serves  him  against  his  reason. 

* 

APHORISM  XXn. 

Taylor. 

By  the  eye  of  reason  through  the  telescope  of  faith,  that  is, 
revelation,  we  may  see  what  without  this  telescope  we  could 
never  have  known  to  exist.     But  as  one  that  shuts  the  eye  hard, 

*  See  arUSf  p.  241. — Ed. 

f  Whicli  it  could  not  be  ia  respect  of  spiritual  truths  and  objects  super- 
sensuous,  if  it  were  the  sam!e  with,  and  merely  another  name  for  the  faculty 
judging  according  to  sense — ^that  is,  the  understanding,  or  (as  Taylor  most 
often  calls  it  in  distinction  from  reason)  tlisoourse  {diacvrsus  seu  faculttta 
discttrsiva  vel  discursoria).  The  reason,  so  instructed  and  so  actuated  as 
Taylor  requires  in  the  sentences  immediately  following,  is  what  T  have 
called  the  Spirit.    [See  ante,  pp.  262,  253. — JSd, 

t  See  anUy  p.  286.— ^<i 

o* 
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and  "with  violence  curls  the  eye-lid,  forces  a  fantastic  fire  from  the 
crystalline  humor,  and  espies  a  light  that  never  shines,  and  sees 
thousands  of  little  fires  that  never  burn ;  so  is  he  that  blinds  the 
eye  of  reason,  and  pretends  to  see  by  an  eye  of  faith.  He  makes 
little  images  of  notions,  and  some  atoms  dance  before  him ;  but 
he  is  not  guided  by  the  light,  nor  instructed  by  the  proposition, 
but  sees  like  a  man  in  his  sleep.  In  no  case  can  true  reason  and 
a  right  faith  oppose  each  other. 

NOTE  PREFATORY  TO  APHORISM  XXm. 

Less  on  my  own  account,  than  in  the  hope  of  forearming  my 
youthfiil  friends,  I  add  one  other  transcript  firom  Bishop  Taylor, 
as  from  a  writer  to  whose  name  no  taint  or  suspicion  of  Calvin- 
istic  or  schismatical  tenets  can  attach,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
i  softening  the  ofience  which,  I  can  not  but  foresee,  will  be  taken 
*"  at  the  positions  asseirted  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Aphorism  YII.* 
p.  229,  and  the  documental  proo&  of  the  same  in  pp.  231,  232; 
and  this  by  a  formidable  party  composed  of  men  ostensibly  o£ihe 
most  dissimilar  creeds,  regular  Church-divines,  voted  orthodox  by 
a  great  majority  of  suffrages,  and  the  so-called  free-thinking 
Christians,  and  Unitarian  divines.     It  is  the  former  class  alone 
that  I  wish  to  conciliate  :  so  far  at  least  as  it  may  be  done  by  re- 
moving the  aggravation  of  novelty  from  the  ofiensive  article. 
And  surely  the  simple  re-assertion  of  one  of  **the  two  great 
things,"  which  Bishop  Taylor  could  assert  as  a  fact," — ^which,  he 
took  for  granted,  that  no  Christian  would  think  of  controverting, 
— should  at  least  be  controverted  without  bitterness  by  his  suc- 
/cessors  in  the  Church.     That  which  was  perfectly  safe  and  ortho- 
/  dox  in  1657,  in  the  judgment  of  a  devoted  Royalist  and  Episco- 
1  palian,  ought  to  be  at  most  but  a  venial  heterodoxy  in  1825.   For^ 
)  the  rest,  I  am  prepared  to  hear  in  answer — ^what  has  already 
been  so  often  and  with'  such  theatrical  efiect  dropped  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  my  arguments — ^the  famous  concluding  period  of 
the  fourth  book  of  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  de- 
clared by  Dr.  Parr  to  be  the  finest  prose  passage  in  English  liter- 
ature.     Be  it  so.     I  bow  to  so  great  an  authority.     But  if  the 
learned  doctor  would  impose  it  on  me  as  the  truest  as  well  as  the 
finest,  or  expect  me  to  admire  the  logic  equally  with  the  rhetoric 
— i<pl(rrafiat — I  start  off.     As  I  have  been  un-English  enough  ta 
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fmd  Pope's  tomb-epigram  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton  nothing  better 
than  a  gross  and  wrongful  falsehood,  conveyed  in  an  enormous 
and  irreverent  hyperbole ;  so  with  regard  to  this  passage  in  ques- 
tion, free  as  it  is  from  all  faults  of  taste,  I  have  yet  the  hardihood 
to  confess,  that  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  '<  discover"  and 
"  prove"  are  here  used  and  intended,  I  am  not  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  principle  (that  he  alone  discovers  who  proves),  and 
I  question  the  correctness  of  the  particular  case,  brought  as  in- 
stance and  confirmation.  I  doubt  the  validity  of  the  assertion  as 
a  general  rule  ;  and  I  deny  it,  as  applied  to  matters  of  faith,  to 
the  verities  of  religion,  in  the  belief  of  which  there  must  always 
be  somewhat  of  moral  election,  *'  an  act  of  the  will  in  it  as  well 
as  of  the  understanding,  as  muqh  love  in  it  as  discursive  power. 
True  Christian  faith  must  have  in  it  something  of  in-evidence, 
something  that  must  be  made  up  by  duty  and  by  obedience."^ — 
But  most  readily  do  I  admit,  and  most  fervently  do  I  contend 
that  the  miracles  worked  by  Christ,  both  as  miracles  and  as  ful- 
filments of  prophecy,  both  as  signs  and  as  wonders,  made  plain 
discovery,  and  gave  unquestionable  proof,  of  his  divine  character 
and  authority ;  that  they  were  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation  true 
and  appropriate  evidences,  that  He  was  indeed  come  who  had 
promised  and  declared  to  their  £>refathers.  Behold  your  GodvnU 
come  vrith  vengeanccy  even  God  vnth  a  recompense.  He  toUl  come 
and  save  you.\  I  receive  them  as  proofs,  therefore,  of  the  truth 
of  every  word  which  he  taught  who  was  himself  The  Word;  and 
as  sure^^videhces  of  the  final  victory  over  death  and  of  the  life  to 
come,  in  that  they  were  manifestations  of  Him,  who  said :  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  ! 

The  obvious  inference  from  the  passage  in  question,  if  not  its 
express  import,  is  :  Mira>cula  experimenta  crucis  esse,  quibu^  so- 
lisprodandum  erat,  homines  non,  pecudtim  instar,  omninoperi- 
tnros  esse.  Now  this  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  altogether  alien  from 
the  spirit,  and  without  authority  in  the  letter,  of  Scripture.  I 
can  recall  nothing*  in  the  history  of  human  belief  that  should  in- 
duce me,  I  find  nothing  in  my  own  moral  being  that  enables  me, 
to  understand  it.  I  can,  however,  perfectly  well  understand,  the 
readiness  of  those  divines  in  Jioc  FdleU  dictn/m  ore  pleno  jurare, 
qui  nihil  aliud  in  toto  Evangdio  invenire  posse  profitentur. 

*  J.  Taylor's  Worthy  Oommunicant. — Ud, 

t  l9aiah  xxxiv.  compared  with  Mati.  x.  34,  and  Luke  xiu  49. — JSd» 
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The  most  unqualified  admiration  of  this  superlative  passage  I  find 
perfectly  in  character  for  those,  who  while  Socinianism  andUltrar 
Socinianism,  are  spreading  like  the  roots  of  .an  elm,  on  and  just 
below  the  surface,  through  the  whole  land,  and  here  and  there 
at  least  have  eyen  dipped  under  the  garden-fence  of  the  Church, 
and  blunted  the  edge  of  the  laborer's  epadftia-^^te^flajffi&tjicurterres 
of  our  Baalhamon,— |-who, — ^while  heresies,  to  which  the  frazneiB 
-vbA  compilers  of  our  Liturgy,  Homilies,  and  Articles  would  have 
refiised  ^e  very  name  of  Christianity,  meet  their  eyes  on  the  list 
tX.  religious  denominations  for  every  city  and  large  town  through- 
out the  kingdom — can  yet  congratulate  themselves  with  l)r.  Pa- 
ley,  in  his  book  on  the  Evidences,*  that  the  rent  has  not  reached 
the  foundation  ;^that  is,  that  the  corruption  of  man's  will ;  that 
the  responsibility  of  man  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  not  equally 
predicable  of  dogs  and  horses  ;  that  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and 
even  his  pre-existence ;  that  sin,  and  redemption  through  the 
merits  of  Christ ;  and  grace  ;  and  the  especial  aids  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ;  and  the  subsistency  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
may  all  be  extruded  without  breach  or  rent  in  .the  essentials  of 
Christian  Faith  ; — that  a  man  may  deny  and  renounce  them  all, 
and  remain  a  fimdam^ital  Christian,  notwithstanding  ^I  *  But 
there  are  many  who  can  not  keep  up  with  Latitudinanans  of 
such  a  stride  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  majority  of  serious  believers 
are  in  this  predicament.     Now  for  all  these  it  would  seem  more 
in  character  to  be  of  Bishop  Taylor's  opinion,  that  the  belief  in 
question  is  presupposed  in  a  convert  to  the  truth  in  Christ — but 
at  all  events  not  to  circulate  in  the  great  whispering-gallery  of 
the  religious  Public  suspicions  and  hard  thoughts  of  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  of  this  opinion  ;  who  do  not  dare  decry  the  reli- 
gious instincts  of  humanity  as  a  baseless  dream  ;  who  hold,  that 
to  excavate  the  ground  under  the  faith  of  all  mankind,  is  a  very 
questionable  method  of  building  up  our  faith  as  Christians  ;  who 
fear,  that  instead  of  adding  to,  they  should  detract  £rom  the 
honor  of  the  Incarnate  Word  by  disparaging*  the  light  of  the 
Word,  that  was  in  the  beginning,  and  which  lighteth  every  man ; 
and  who,  under  these  convictions,  can  tranquilly  leave  it  to  be 
disputed,  in  some  new  Dialogues  in  the  shades,  between  the 
fathers  of  the  Unitarian  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  Maimonides, 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  Lessing  on  the  other,  whether  the  &- 

*  Oondusiati,  Part  III  ch.  8.-— JUL 
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mous  passage  in  Paley  does  or  does  not  contain  the  three  dialectic 
fiAwa,petitioprincipii,  argumentum  in  drctdo,  and  argtmientunt 
contra  rem  apremisso  rem  ipsam  indudente. 

Yes  !  fervently  do  I  contend,  that  to  satisfy  the  understanding 
that  there  is  a  future  state,  was  not  the  specific  object  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation  ;  and  that  neither  the  belief  of  a  ibture 
state,  nor  the  rationality  of  this  belief,  is  the  exclusive  attribute 
of  the  Christian  religion.  An  essential,  a  fundamental,  article  vf 
all  religion  it  is,  and  therefore  of  the  Christian  ;  but  otherwise 
than  as  in  connection  with  the  salvation  of  mankind  from  the 
terrors  of  that  state,  among  the  essential  articles  peculiar  to  the 
Gospel  Creed  (those,  for  instance,  by  which  it  is  cotUra-disiiDr 
guished  from  the  creed  of  a  religious  Jew),  1  do  not  place  it. 
And  before  sentence  is  passed  against  me,  as  heterodox,  on  this 
ground,  let  not  my  judges  forget  who  it  was  that  assured  us,  that 
if  a  man  did  not  believe  in  a  state  of  retribution  after  death,  pre- 
viously and  on  other  grounds,  neither  tooidd  He  believe,  though  a 
man  should  he  raised  from  the  dead. 

Again,  I  am  questioned  as  to  my  proo&  of  a  future  state  by 
men  who  are  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  professed  believers,  that  they  ' 
admit  a  God,  and  the  existence  of  a  law  from  God.  I  give  them : 
and  the  questioners  turn  from  me  with  a  scoff  or  incredulous 
smile.  Now  should  others  of  a  less  scanty  creed  infer  the  weak- 
ness of  the  reasons  assigned  by  me  from,  their  failure  in  convin- 
cing these  men  ;  may  I  not  remind  them,  who  it  was,  to  whom  a 
similar  question  was  proposed  by  men  of  the  same  class  ?  But 
at  all  events  it  will  be  enough  for  my  own  support  to  remember 
it ;  and  to  know  that  He  held  such  questioners,  who  could  not 
find  a  sufiicing  proof  of  this  great  all-concerning  verity  in  the 
words,  The  God  of  Abraham,  the  Crod  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob  unworthy  of  any  other  answer — men  not  to  be  satisfied  by 
any  proof — ^by  any  such  proofs,  at  .least,  as  are  compatible  with 
the  ends  and  purposes  of  all  religious  conviction  ; — by  any  proofs 
that  would  not  destroy  the  faith  they  were  intended  to  confirm, 
and  reverse  the  whole  character  and  quality  of  its  efiects  and  in- 
fluences. But  if,  notwithstanding  all  here  offered  in  defence  of 
toy  opinion,  I  must  still  be  adjudged  heterodox  and  in  error,— 
what  can  I  say  but  that  malo  cum  Platone  errare,  and  ti\lr  Tttf 
uga  behind  the  ample  shield  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  ? 
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APHORISM  XXra. 

Taylor. 

In  order  to  his  own  glory,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
goodness,  and  that  the  accidents  of  this  world  might  not  over- 
much trouble  those  good  men  who  suffered  evil  things,  God  was 
pleased  to  do  two  great  things.  The  one  was  :  that  he  sent  his' 
Son.  into  the  world  to  take  upon  him  our  nature,  that  every  man 
might  submit  to  a  necessity,  from  which  God's  own  Son  was  not 
exempt,  when  it  behooved  even  Christ  to  sufier,  and  so  to  enter 
into  glory.  The  other  great  thing  was :  that  God  did  not  only 
by  revelation  and  the  sermons  of  the  Prophets  to  his  Church,  but 
even  to  all  mankind  competently  teach,  and  effectively  persuade, 
that  the  soul  of  man  does  not  die ;  that  though  things  were  ill 
here,  yet  to  the  good  who  usually  feel  most  of  the  evils  of  this 
life,  they  should  end  in  honor  and  advantages.  And  therefi)re 
Cicero  had  reason  on  his  side  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  time 
and  place  after  this  life,  wherein  the  wicked  shall  be  punished, 
and  the  virtuous  rewarded ;  when  he  considered  that  Orpheus 
and  Socrates,  and  many  others,  just  men  and  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, were  either  slain  or  oppressed  to  death  by  evil  men.  And 
all  these  received  not  the  'promise.  But  when  virtue  made  men 
poor,  and  free  speaking  of  brave  truths  made  the  wise  to  lose 
their  liberty :  when  an  excellent  life  hastened  an  opprobrious 
death,  and  the  obeying  reason  and  our  conscience  lost  us  our 
live^,  or  at  least  all  the  means  and  conditions  of  enjoying  them : 
it  was  but  time  to  look  about  for  another  state  of  things  where 
justice  should  rule,  and  virtue  find  her  own  portion.  And  there^ 
fore  men  cast  out  every  line,  and  turned  every  stone,  and  tried 
every  argument :  and  sometimes  proved  it  well,  and  when  they 
did  not,  yet  they  believed  strongly  ;  and  they  were  sure  of  the 
thing,  when  they  were  not  sure  of  the  argument.* 

COMMENT. 

A  fact  may  be  truly  stated,  and  yet  the  cause,  or  reason  as- 
signed fbr  it  mistaken,  or  inadequate,  or  pars  pro  toto, — one  only 
or  few  of  many  that  might  or  should  have  been  adduced.  The 
preceding  Aphorism  is  an  instance  in  point.  The  phcB9wmenon 
here  brought  forward  by  the  Bishop,  as  the  ground  and  occasion 
*  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Sir  George  Dalston.— jSUI 
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of  men's  belief  of  a  future  state — ^namely,  the  frequent,  not  to 
say  ordinary,  disproportion  between  moral  worth  and  worldly 
prosperity — ^must,  indeed,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  of  the 
civilized  world  have  led  the  observant  and  reflecting  few,  the 
men  of  meditative  habits  and  strong  feelings  of  natural  equity,  to 
a  nicer  consideration  of  the  current  belief,  whether  instinctive  or 
traditional.  By  forcing  the  soul  in  upon  herself,  this  enigma  of 
Saint  and  Sage  from  Job,  Davi&  ami  Solomon,  to  Claudian  and 
Boetius, — ^this  perplexing  disparity  of  success  and  desert, — ^has,  I 
doubt  not,  with  such  men  been  the  occasion  of  a  steadier  and 
more  distinct  consciousness  of  a  something  in  man  different  in 
kind,  and  which  not  merely  distinguishes  but  contradistinguishes 
him  £[om  brute  animals — at  the  same  time  that  it  has  brought 
into  closer  view  an  enigma  of  yet  harder  solution — ^the  fact,  I 
mean,  of  a  contradiction  in  the  human  being,  of  which  no  traces 
are  observable  elsewhere  in  animated  or  inanimate  nature  :— a 
struggle  of  jarring  impulses ;  a  mysterious  diversity  between  the 
injunctions  of  the  mind  and  the  elections  of  the  will ;  and  (last 
not  least)  the  utter  incommensurateness  and  the  unsatisfying 
qualities  of  the  things  around  us,  that  yet  are  the  only  objects' 
which  our  senses  discover,  or  our  appetites  require  us  to  pursue : 
— hence  for  the  finer  and  more  contemplative  spirits  the  ever- 
strengthening  suspicion,  that  the  two  phenomena  must  in  some 
way  or  other  stand  in  close  connection  with  each  other,  and  that 
the  riddle  of  fortune  and  circumstance  is  but  a  form  or  effluence 
of  the  riddle  of  man : — ^and  hence  again,  the  persuasion,  that  the 
solution  of  both  problems  is  to  be  sought  for — hence  the  presenti* 
ment,  that  this  solution  will  be  found — ^in  the  contra-distinctive 
constituent  of  humanity,  in  the  something  of  human  nature  which 
is  exclusively  human : — and — as  the  objects  discoverable  by  the 
senses,  as  all  the  bodies  and  substances  that  %e  can  touch,  meas- 
ure, and  weigh,  are  either  mere  totals,  the  unity  of  which  results 
from  the  parts,'  and  is  of  course  only  apparent ;  or  substances, 
the  imity  of  action  of  which  is  owing  to  the  nature  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  partible  bodies  which  they  actuate  or  set  in  motion 
(steam  for  instance,  in  a  steam-engine ;) — as  on  the  one  hand  the 
condition  and  k^ovm  or  conceivable  properties  of  all  the  objects 
which  perish  and  utterly  cease  to  be,  together  with  all  the  prop- 
erties which  we  ourselves  have  in  common  with  these  perishable 
things,  differ  in  kind  from  the  acts  and  properties  peculiar  to  our 
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humanity,  so  that  the  £>rmer  can  not  even  he  conceivett,  can  not 
without  a  contradiction  in  terms,  be  predicated,  of  the  proper  and 
immediate  subject  of  the  latter—- (for  who  would  not  smile  at  an 
ounce  of  truth,  x)r  a  square  foot  of  honor  ?) — and  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  things  in  visible  nature  have  the  character  of 
permanence,  and  endure  amid  continual  flux  luchanged  like  a 
rainbow  in  a  fast-flying  shower  (for  example,  beauty,  order,  har- 
mony, finahty,  law),  are  all  akin  to  the  peculia  of  hutiianity,  are 
all  congenera  of  mind  and  will,  without  which  indeed  they  would 
not  only  exist  in  vain,  as  pictures  for  moles,  but  actually  not 
exist  at  all ; — hence,  finally,  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  of  inan, 
as  the  subject  of  mind  and  will,  must  likewise  possess  a  principle 
of  permanence,  and  be  destined  to  endure.  And  were  these 
grounds  hghter  than  they  are,  yet  as  a  small  weight  will  make 
a  scale  descend,  where  there  is  nothing  iu  the  opposite  scale,  or 
painted  weights,  which  have  only  an  illusive  relief  or  prominence ; 
so  in  the  scale  of  immortality  sUght  reasons  are  in  eflect  weighty, 
and  sufficient  to  determine  the  judgment,  there  being  no  counter- 
weight, no  reasons  against  them,  and  no  facts  in  proof  of  the  con- 
trary, that  would  not  prove  equally  well  the  cessation  of  the  eye 
on  the  removal  or  diflraction  of  the  eye-glass,  and  the  dissolution 
or  incapacity  of  the  musician  on  the  firacture  of  his  instrument  or 
its  strings. 

But  though  I  agree  with  Taylor  so  far,  as  not  to  doubt  that  the 
misallotment  of  worldly  goods  and  fortunes  was  one  principal  oc- 
casion, exciting  well-disposed  and  spiritually  awakened  natures 
by  reflections  and  reasonings,  such  as  I  have  here  supposed,  to 
.mature  the  presentiment  of  inunortality  into  ^ill  consciousness, 
into  a  principle  of  action  and  a  well-spring  of  strength  and  conso- 
lation ;  I  can  not  concede  to  this  circumstance  any  thing  like  the 
importance  and  .extent  of  efficacy  which  he  in  this  passage  attrib- 
utes to  it.  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  the  belief  of  all  mankind,  of 
all*  tribes,  and  nations,  and  languages,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 

*  I  say  all:  for  the  aoooimts  of  one  or  two  trareUing  Freach  philoBO- 
phers,  professed  atheists  and  partisans  of  infidelity,  respecting  one  or  two 
African  hordes,  Cafires,  and  poor  outlawed  Boschmen,  hunted  out  of  their 
humanity,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions.  And^  to  Hearne*s  as- 
sertion respecting  the  non-existence  and  rejection  of  the  belief  among  the 
Copper-Indians,  it  is  not  only  hazarded  on  very  weak  and  insufficient 
grounds,  but  he  himself  in  another  part  of  his  work,  unconsciously  supplies 
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gtates  of  social  union,  it  must  be  referred  to  far  deeper  grounds/.  ^ 
common  to  man  as  man ;  and  that  its  fibres  are  to  be  traced  to]  v 
tbe  tap-root  of  humanity.  I  have  long  entertained,  and  do  not  ^ 
hesitate  to  avow,  the  conviction  that  the  argument  fiK)m  univer- 
sality of  belief  urged  by  Barrow  and  others  in  proof  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Creed,  is  neither  in  point  of  fact — ^for  two  very  dif- 
ferent objects  maybe  intended,  and  two  or  more  diverse  and  even 
contradictory  conceptions  may  be  expressed,  by  the  same  name— 
nor  in  legitimacy  of  conclusion  as  strong  and  unexceptionable,  as 
the  argument  firom  the  same  ground  for  the  continuance  of  our 
personal  being  afler  death.  The  bull-calf  butts  with  smooth  and 
unarmed  brow.  Throughout  animated  nature,  of  each  charac- 
teristic organ  and  'faculty  there  exists  a  pre-assurance,  an  instinc- 
tive and  practical  anticipation  ;  and  no  pre-assurance  common  to 
a  whole  species  does  in  any  instance  prove  delusive.*  All  other  * 
prophecies  of  nature  have  their  exact  fulfilment — ^in  every  other 
ingrafted  word  of  promise.  Nature  is  found  true  to  her  word ; 
and  is  it  in  her  noblest  creature  that  she  teUs  her  first  lie  ? — (The 
Header  will,  of  course,  understand,  that  I  am  here  speaking  in 
the  assumed  character  of  a  mere  naturalist*,  to  whom  no  Hght  of 
revelation  had  been  vouchsafed ;  one,  who 

» 

with  gentle  heart 


Had  worship'd  Nature  in  the  hill  and  valley. 
Not  knowing  what  he  loved,  but  loved  it  all.) 

Whether,  however,  the  introductory  part  of  the  Bishop's  argu- 
ment is  to  be  received  with  more  or  less  qualification,  the  fact 
itself,  as  stated  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Aphorism,  re- 
mains unafiected,  and  is  beyond  exception  true. 

data^  from  whence  the  contrary  may  safely  be  concluded  Heame,  perhaps, 
put  down  his  friend  Motannabbi's  Fort-philosophy  for  the  opinion  of  his 
tribe ;  and  from  his  high  appreciation  of  the  moral  character  of  this  mur- 
derous gymnosophist,  it  might,  I  fear,  be  inferred,  that  Hearne  himself  was 
not  the  very  person  one  would,  of  all  others,  have  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  the  inquiry. 

*  See  Baron  Field's  Letters  from  New  South  Wales.  The  poor  natives, 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  evince  no  symptom  of  any  religion,  or 
the  belief  of  any  superior  power  as  the  maker  of  tbe  world ;  but  yet  have 
no  doubt  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  survive  in  the  form  of  porpoises, 
and  mindful  of  their  descendants,  with  imperishable  affection,  drive  the 
wfaales  ashore  for  them  to  feast  on. 
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If  ether  argument  and  yet  higher  authority  were  required,  1 
might  refer  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hehrews,  which  whether  written  hy  Paul,  or,  as  Luther 
conjectured,  hy  ApoUos,  is  out  of  all  douht  the  work  of  an  Apos- 
tolic man  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  composed  while  the 
Temple  and  the  glories  of  the  Temple  worship  were  yet  in  ex- 
istence.    Several  of  the  Jewish  and  still  Judaizing  converts  had 
begun  to  vacillate  in  their  faith,  and  to  stumble  at  the  stumb- 
ling-stone  of  the  contrast  between  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the 
old   Law,  and  the  simphcity   and   humility  of  the   Christian 
Church.     To  break  this  sensual  charm,  to  unfascinate  these  be- 
dazzled brethren,  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  institutes  a  compar 
ison  between  the  two  religions,  and  demonstrates  the  superior 
spiritual  grandeur,  the  greater  intrinsic  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.     On  the  other  hand,  at  Home  where  the  Jews 
formed  a  numerous,  powerful,  and  privileged  class  (many  of  them, 
too,  by  their  proselyting  zeal  and  frequent  disputations  with  the 
priests  and  philosophers  trained  and  exercised  polemics),  the  re- 
cently-fbimded  Christian  Church  was,  it  appears,  in  greater  dan- 
ger from  the  reasonings  of  the  Jewish  doctors  and  even  of  its  own 
Judaizing  members,  respecting  the  use  of  the  new  revelation. 
Thus  the  object  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  Christian  religion ;  the  object  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  to  prove  its  necessity.     Now  there  was  one  argu- 
ment extremely  well  calculated  to  stagger  a  faith  newly  trans- 
planted and  still  loose  at  its  roots,  and  which  if  allowed,  seemed 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  an  especial 
and  immediate  revelation  from  God — on  the  high  grounds,  at 
least,  on  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  placed  it,  and  with 
the  exclusive  rights  and  superseding  character,  which  he  claimed 
for  it.     "  You  admit''  (said  they)  "  the  divine  origin  and  author- 
ity of  the  Law  given  to  Moses,  proclaimed  with  thunders  and 
lightnings  and  the  voice  of  the  Most  High  heard  by  all  the  peo- 
ple from  Mount  Sinai,  and  introduced,  enforced,  and  perpetuated 
by  a  series  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles.     Our  religion,  then, 
was  given  by  God  :  and  can  God  give  a  perishable  imperfect 
religion  ?     If  not  perishable,  how  can  it  have  a  successor  ?     If 
perfect,  how  can  it  need  to  be  superseded  ?    The  entire  argument 
is  indeed  comprised  in  the  latter  attribute  of  our  law.     We  know, 
fiK)m  an  authority  which  you  yourselves  acknowledge  for  divine, 
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that  our  religion  is  perfect.     He  is  the  rock,  and  his  work  is  per- 
fect,    (Deut,  xxxii.  4.)     If  then  the  religion  revealed  by  God 
himself  to  our  forefathers  is  perfect,  what  need  have  we  of 
another  ?" — This  objection,  both  from  its  impo.rtance  and  from  its 
extreme  plausibility,  for  the  persons  at  least  to  whom'  it  was  ad- 
dressed, required  an  answer  in  both  Epistles.     And  accordingly 
the  answer  is  included  in  the  one  (that  to  the  Hebrews)  and  it  is 
the  especial  purpose  and  main  subject  of  the  other.     And  how 
does  the  Apostle  answer  it  ?     Suppose — and  the  thing  is  not  im- 
possible^— a  man  of  sense,  who  had  studied  the  evidences  of 
Priestley  and  Paley  with  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  but  who 
should  be  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  that 
I  put  this  question  to  him : — "  What  do  you  think,  will  St.  Paul's 
answer  be  ?"     "  Nothing,"  he  would  reply,  "  can  be  more  ob- 
vious.    It  is  in  vain,  the  Apostle  will  ^rge,  that  you  bring  your 
notions  of  probability  and  inferences  from  the  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation of  a  word  in  an  absolute  rather  than  a  relative  sense,  to 
invalidate  a  known  fact.     It  is  a  fact,  that  your  religion  is  (in  '< 
your  sense  of  the  word)  not  perfect :  for  it  is  deficient  in  one  of 
the  two  essential  constituents  of  all  true  religion,  the  belief  of  a] 
future  state  on  solid  and  sufficient  grounds.     Had  the  doctrine 
indeed  been  revealed,  the  stupendous  miracles,  which  you  most 
truly  affirm  to-  have  accompanied  and  attested  the  first  promul- 
gation of  your  religion,  would  have  supplied  the  requisite  proof. 
But  the  doctrine  was  not  revealed  ;  and  your  belief  of  a  future 
state  rests  upon  no  solid  groimds.     You  believe  it  (as  far  as  you 
believe  it,  and  as  many  of  you  as  profess  this  belief)  without  rev- 
elation, and  without  the  only  proper  and  sufficient  evidence  of 

*  The  case  here  supposed  actually  occurred  in  my  own  experience  in  the 
person  of  a  Spanish  refugee,  of  English  parents,  but  from  his  tenth  year 
resident  in  Spain,  and  bred  in  a  £unily  of  wealthy,  but  ignorant  and  big- 
oted, Roman  Catholics.  In  mature  manhood  he  returned  to  England,  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  the  priests  and  monks,  which  had  indeed  for 
some  years  produced  on  his  mind  its  so  conmion  effect  among  the  better- 
informed  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe — ^a  tendency  to  Deism.  The  re- 
sults, however,  of  the  infidel  system  in  France,  with  his  opportunities  of 
observing  the  effects  of  irreligion  on  the  French  officers  in  Spain,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  the  undeniable  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  Protestant 
Britain  on  the  other,  had  not  been  lost  on  him :  and  here  he  began  to  think 
for  himself  and  resolved  to  study  the  subject.  He  had  gone  through  Bishop 
Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  and  Paley's  Evidences ;  but  had  never  read 
the  Qospels  consecutively,  and  the  Epistles  not  at  all. 
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its  truth.  YooT  religion,  therefore,  though  of  divine  ori^,  is  (if 
taken  in  disjunction  £rom  the  new  revelation,  which  I  am  com- 
missioned to  proclaim)  but  a  religio  diniidiata  ;  and  the  main 
purpose,  the  proper  character,  and  the  paramount  object  of 
Christ's  mission  and  miracles,  is  to  supply  the  missing  half  by  a 
dear  discovery  of  a  future  state  \  and  (sine  3  "  he  alone  discovers 
who  proves")  by  proving  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  now  for  the 
first  time  declared  with  the  requisite  authority,  by  the  requisite, 
appropriate,  and  alone  satisfactory  evidences." 

But  is  this  the  Apostle's  answer  to  the  Jewish  oppugners,  and 
the  Judaizing  false  brethren  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ?     It  is  not 
the  answer,  it.  does  not  resemble  the  answer;  -returned  by  the 
Apostle.     It  is  neithor  parallel  nor  corradial  with  the  line  of 
argument  in  either  of  the  two  Epistles,  or  with  any  one  line ; 
but  it  is  a  chord  that  traverses  them  all,  and  only  touches  where 
it  cuts  across.     In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  directly  con- 
trary position  is  repeatedly  asserted :  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  it  is  everywhere  supposed.     The  death  to  which  the 
Law  sentenced  all  siimers  (and  which  even  the  Gentiles  without 
the  revealed  law  had  announced  to  them  by.  their  consciences, 
the  judgment  of  God  having  been  made  known  even  to  them) 
must  be  the  same  death,  £rom  which  they  were  saved  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  Grod  ;  or  the  Apostle's  reasoning  would  be 
senseless,  his  antithesis  a  mere  equivoque,  a  play  on  a  word, 
qtiod  idem  sonat,  aliud  vuU.    Christ  redeemed  mankind  from 
the  curse  of  the  law ;  and  we  all  know,  that  it  was  not  from 
temporal  death,  or  the  peiudties  and  afflictions  of  the  present 
life,  that  believers  had  been  redeemed.     The  Law  of  which  the 
inspired  sage  of  Tarsus  is  speaking,  £rom  which  no  man  can 
plead  excuse ;  the  Law,  miraculously  delivered  in  thunders  £rom 
Mount  Sinai,  which  was  inscribed  on  tables  of  stone  for  the 
Jews,  and  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  (Rom,  ii.  15)  the 
law  holy  and  spiritual  f    What  was  the  great  point,  of  which 
^  this  law,  in  its  own  name  offered  no  solution ;  the  mystery  which 
it  left  behind  the  veil,  or  in  the  cloudy  tabernacle  of  types  and 
figurative  sacrifices  ?     Whether  there  was  a  judgment  to  come, 
and  souls  to  suffer  the  dread  sentence  ?     Or  was  it  not  far  rather 
—what  are  the  means  of  escape ;  where  may  grace  be  found 
and  redemption  ?     St.  Paul  says,  the  latter.     The  law  brings 
condemnation :  but  the  cooscience-Bentenced  transgressor's  ques- 
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don,  "  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "Who  will  intercede  for 
me  ?"  it  dismisses  as  beyond  its  jurisdiction  and  takes  no  cogni- 
zance thereof,  save  in  prophetic  murmurs  or  mute  out-shadow- 
ings  of  mystic  ordinances  and  sacrificial  types.  Not  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  life  to  come,  and  a  future  state  ;  but  what  each 
individual  soul  may  hope  for  itself  therein :  and  on  what  grounds  : 
and  that  this  state  has  been  rendered  an  object  of  aspiration  and 
fervent  desire,  and  a  source  of  thanksgiving  and  exceeding  great 
joy ;  and  by  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  for  whom,  and  by 
what  means,  and  under  what  conditions — these  are  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  ^ndamentals  of  the  Christian  Faith.  These 
are  the  revealed  lights  and  obtained  privileges  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation.  Not  alone  the  knowledge  of  the  boon,  but  the 
precious  inestimable  boon  itself,  is  the  grace  and  truth  that  came 
by  Jesus  Christ,  I  believe  Moses,  I  believe  Paul ;  but  I  believe  ^ 
in  Christ 

APHORISM  XXIV. 

ON  BAFTISH. 

Leighton. 

In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist ,  preaching. — ^It  will 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose,  if  by  these*  words  we  direct  the 
attention  to  the  origin,  or  at  least  first  Scriptural  record,  of  Bap- 
tism, and  to  the  combinement  of  preaching  therewith ;  theirl 
aspect  each  to  the  other,  and  their  concurrence  to  one  excellent 
end ;  the  word  unfolding  the  sacrament,  and  the  sacrament  seal- 
ing the  word ;  the  word  as  a  light,  informing  and  olearing  the 
sense  of  the  seal ;  and  this  again  as  a  seal,  confirming  and  rati- 
fying the  truth  of  the  word  ;  as  you  see  some  significant  seals, 
or  engraven  signets,  have  a  word  about  them  expressing  their 
sense. 

But  truly  the  word  is  a  light,  and  the  sacraments  have  in  them 
of  the  same  light  illuminating  them.     This  sacrament  of  Bap- 

*  By  certain  Biblical  {philologists  of  the  Teutonic  school  (men  distin- 
guished  by  learning,  but  still  more  characteristically  by  hardihood  in  conr 
jecture,  and  who  suppose  the  Qospels  to  have  undergone  seyeral  successiye 
reyisions  and  enlargements  by,  or  omder  the  authority  of,  the  sacred  his- 
torians) these  words  are  contended  to  have  been,  in  the  first  delivery,  the 
common  commencement  of  all  the  Qospels  Kard  adpKa  (that  is,  according  to 
the  flesh)!  ^  distinction  from  St.  John's  or  the  Gk)spel  Kard  irvevfia  (that  is, 
Moording  to  the  Spirit). 
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tism,  the  ancients  do  particularly  express  by  light.  Yet  are  they 
both  nothing  but  darkness  to  us,  till  the  same  light  shine  in  our 
hearts  ;  for  till  then  we  are  nothing  but  darkness  ourselves,  and 
therefore  the  most  luminous  things  are  so  to  us.  Noonday  is  as 
midnight  to  a  blind  man.  And  we  see  these  ordinances,  the 
,  word  and  the  sacrament,  without  profit  or  comfort  for  the  most 
part,  because  we  have  not  that  divine  light  within  us.  And  we 
have  it  not,  because  we  ask  it  not. 

COKMENT,  OE  AN  AID  TO  EEPLECTION  IN  THE  FORlflNG  OF  A  SOUND 
JUDGMENT  EESPECTINO  THE  PURPORT  AND  PURPOSE  OP  THE  BAP' 
TISMAL  RITE,  AND  A  JUST  APPRECIATION  OF  ITS  VALUE  AND  IM- 
PORTANCE. 

A  bom  and  bred  Baptist,  and  paternally  descended  firom  the 
old  orthodox  Non-conformists,  and  both  in  his  own  and  his  father's 
right  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  had  married  a  member  of  the 
National  Church.  In  consequence  of  an  anxious  wish  expressed 
by  his  lady  for  the  baptism  of  their  first  child,  he  solicited  me 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  my  views  respecting  this  controversy ; 
though  principally  as  to  the  degree  of  importance  which  I  at- 
tached to  it.  For  as  to  the  point  itself,  his  natural  prepossession 
in  favor  of  the  persaasion  in  which  he  was  bom  had  been  con- 
firmed by  a  conscientious  examination  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.  As  the  comment  on  the  preceding  Aphorism,  or  rather  as 
an  expansion  of  its  subject-matter,  I  will  give  the  substance  of 
the  conversation  :  and  amply  shall  I  have  been  remunerated, 
should  it  be  read  with  the  interest  and  satisfaction  with  which 
it  was  heard.  More  particularly,  should  any  of  my  Readers  find 
themselves  under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances. 

Our  discussion  is  rendered  shorter  and  more  easy  by  our  per- 
fect agreement  in  certain  preliminary  points.  We  both  disclaim 
alike  every  attempt  to  explain  any  thing  into  Scripture,  and  every 
attempt  to  explain  any  thing  out  of  Scripture.  Or  if  we  regard 
either  with  a  livelier  aversion  it  is  the  latter,  as  being  the  more 
fashionable  and  prevalent.  I  mean  the  practice  of  both  high  and 
low  Grotian  divines  to  explain  away  positive  assertions  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  pretext,  that  the  literal  sense  is  not  agreeable  to 
reason,  that  is,  their  particular  reason.  And  inasmuch  as  (in  the 
only  right  sense  of  the  word)  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  partic- 
ular reason,  they  must,  and  in  fact  they  do,  mean  that  the  literal 
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■ense  is  not  accordant  to  their  understanding,  thal^  is,  to  the  no- 
tions which  their  understandings  have  been  taught  and  accus- 
tomed to  form  in  their  school  of  philosophy.  Thus  a  Platonist 
who  should  become  a  Christian  would  at  once,  even  in  texts  sus- 
ceptible of  a  different  interpretation,  recognize,  because  he  would 
expect  to  find,  several  doctrines  which  the  disciple  of  the  Epicu- 
rean or  mechanic  school  wUl  not  receive  on  the  most  positive 
declarations  of  the  divine  word.  And  as  we  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Minimi-Jidian  party  err  grievously  in  the  latter  point, 
80  I  must  concede  to  you,  that  too  many  PsBdo-baptists  (assertors 
of  Infant  Baptism)  have  erred,  though  less  grossly,  in  the  former. 
I  have,  I  confess,  no  eye  for  these  smoke-like  wreaths  of  inference, 
this  ever-widening  spiral  ergo  fr«m  the  narrow  aperture  of  per^ 
haps  a  single  text ;  or  rather  an  interpretation  forced  into  it  by 
construing  an  idiomatic  phrase  in  an  artless  narrative  with  -the 
same  absoluteness  as  if  it  had  formed  part  of  a  mathematical 
problem.  I  start  back  from  these  inverted  pyramids,  where  the 
apex  is  the  base.  If  I  should  inform  any  one  that  I  had  called 
at  a  friend's  house,  but  had  found  nobody  at  home,  the  family 
having  all  gone  to  the  play ;  and  if  he  on  the  strength  of  this- 
information  should  take  occasion  to  asperse  my  friend's  wife  for 
unmotherly  conduct  in  taking  an  infant  six  months  old  to  a 
crowded  theatre  ;  would  you  allow  him  to  press  on  the  words 
"nobody"  and  "all  the  family,"  in  justification  of  the  slander? 
Would  you  not  tell  him,  that  the  words  were  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  purpose  of  the  speaker,  and  their 
ordinary  acceptation ;  and  that  he  must  or  might  have  known, 
that  infants  of  that  age  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  theatre  ? 
Exactly  so,  with  regard  to  the  words,  he  and  all  his  household. 
Had  Baptism  of  infants  at  that  early  period  of  the  Gospel  been  a 
known  practice,  or  had  this  been  previously  demonstrated, — ^then 
indeed  the  argument,  that  in  all  probability  there  were  infants  or 
young  children  in  so  large  a  family,  would  be  no  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable than  as  being  superfluous,  and  a  sort  of  anticlimax  in 
logic.  But  if  the  words  are  cited  as  the  proof,  it  would  be  a  clear 
petitio  principii,  though  there  had  been  nothing  else  against  it. 
But  when  we  turn  back  to  the  Scriptures  preceding  the  narrative,  \ 
and  find  repentance  and  belief  demanded  as  the  terms  and  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  Baptism — ^then  the  case  above  imagined  . 
applies  in  its  full  force.     Equally  vain  is  the  pretended  anal- 
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l^ogy  fiom  Circiuncision,  which  was  no  Sacrament  at  all;  bat 
the  means  and  mark  of  national  distinction.  In  the  fint  in- 
stance it  was,  doubtless,  a  priyilege  or  mark  of  superior  rank  con- 
ferred on  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  In  the  Patriarchal  times 
this  rite  was  confined  (the  first  governments  being  theocracies)  to 
the  priesthood,  who  were  set  apart  to  that  office  from  their  birth. 
At  a  later  period  this  token  of  the  premier  class  was  extended  to 
kings.  And  thus,  when  it  was  re-ordained  by  Moses  for  the 
whole  Jewish  nation,  it  was  at  the  time  said — ^Ye  are  all  priests 
and  kings ;  ye  are  a  consecrated  people.  In  addition  to  this,  or 
rather  in  aid  of  this.  Circumcision  was  intended  to  distinguish  the 
Jews  by  some  indeUble  sign ;  and  it  was  no  less  necessary 
that  Jewish  children  should  be  lecognizable  as  Jews  than  Jewish 
adults — not  to  mention  the  greater  safety  of  the  rite  in  infancy. 
Nor  was  it  ever  pretended  that  any  grace  was  conferred  with  it, 
or  that  the  rite  was  significant  of  any  inward  or  spiritual  opera- 
.  tion.  In  short,  an  unprejudiced  and  competent  reader  need  only 
peruse  the  first  thirty-three  paragraphs  of  the  eighteenth  section 
of  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;  and  then  compare  with  these 
the  remainder  of  the  section  added  by  him  SL^t&r  the  Restoration  : 
those,  namely,  in  which  he  attempts  to  overthrow  his  own  argu- 
ments. I  had  almost  said,  afiects :  for  such  is  the  feebleness,  and 
so  palpable  the  sophistry,  of  his  answers,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  that  Taylor  himself  coidd  have  been  satisfied  with  them. 
The  only  plausible  arguments  apply  with  equal  force  to  Baptist 
and  Paedo-baptist ;  and  would  prove,  if  they  proved  any  thing, 
that  both  were  wrong,  and  the  duakers  only  in  the  right. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious,  that  nothing  conclusive 
can  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  respecting 
a  practice,  which,  if  we  suppose  it  already  in  use,  must  yet,  firom 
the  character  of  the  first  converts,  have  been  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence ;  and  which,  from  the  predominant  and  more 
concerning  objects  and  functions  of  the  Apostolic  writers  (1  Cor, 
i.  17),  was  not  likely  to  have  been  linentioned  otherwise  than  in 
cidentally,  and  very  probably  therefore  might  not  have  occurred 
to  them  to  mention  at  all.  But,  secondly,  admitting  that  the 
practice  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  than  that  in  which  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  were  composed  :  I  should 
yet  be  fully  satisfied,  that  the  Church  exercised  herein  a  sound* 

*  That  every  the  least  permissible  form  and  ordiiuuice,  wbidh  at  difierent 
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diflcretioii.     Chi  either  supposition,  therefore,  it  is  never  wilJiout 
regret  that  I  see  a  divine  of  our  Church  attempting  to  erect  forts 
on  a  position  so  evidently  commanded  by  the  stronghold  of  his 
antagonists.     I  dread  the  use  which  the  Socinians  may  make  of 
their  example,  and  the  Papists  of  their  failure.    Let  me  not,  how- 
ever, deceive  you.     (The  Reader  understands,  that  I  suppose  my 
self  conversing  with  a  Baptist.)     I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  di- 
vined on  your  side  are  chargeable  with  a  far  more  grievous  mis- 
take, that  of  giving  a  carnal  and  Judaizing  interpretation  to  the 
various  Gospel  texts  in  which  the  terms,  baptism  and  baptize, 
occur,  contrary  to  the  express  and  earnest  admonitions  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.     And  this  I  say  without  in  the  least  retracting  my , 
former  concession,  that  the  texts  appealed  to,  as  commanding  or ' 
authorizing  Infant  Baptism,  are  all  without  exception  made  to ; 
bear  a  sense  neither  contained  nor  deducible  ;  and  likewise  that 
(historically  considered)  there  exists  no  sufficient  positive  evidence 
that  the  Baptism  of  infants  was  instituted  by  the  Apostles  in  the  . 
practice  of  the  ApostoUc  age.^ 

times  it  might  be  expedient  for  the  Church  to  enact,  are  pre-enacted  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  that  whatever  is  not  to  be  found  there,  ought  to  be 
allowed  nowhere — ^this  has  been  asserted.  But  that  it  has  been  proved,  or  | 
even  rendered  plausible ;  or  that  the  tenet  is  not  to  be  placed  among  the  re-  ! 
vulsionary  results  of  the  Scripture-slighting  will-worship  of  the  Bomish 
Church ;  it  will  be  more  sincere  to  say  I  disbelieve,  than  that  I  doubt  It 
was  chiefly,  if  not  ezdusively,  in  reference  to  the  extravagances  built  on  this 
tenet,  that  the  great  Selden  ventured  to  declare  that  the  words,  Scrutamini 
ScripturaSy  had  set  the  world  in  an  uproar. 

Extremes  appear  to  generate  each  other ;  but  if  we  look  steadily,  there 
will  most  often  be  found  some  common  error,  that  produces  both  as  its  posi- 
tive and  negative  poles.  Thus  superstitions  go  by  pairs,  like  the  two  Hun- 
garian sisters,  always  quarrelling  and  inveterately  averse,  but  yet  joined  at 
the  trunk.  ^ 

*  More  than  this  I  do  not  consider  as,  necessary  for  the  argument.    And 
■8  to  Robinson's  assertion  in  his  History  of  Baptism,  jUiat  In&nt  Baptism 
did  not  commence  tiU  the  time  of  Cyprian,  who,  condmning  it  as  a  general 
practice,  allowed  it  in  particular  cases  by  a  dispensation  of  charity :  and  I 
that  it  did  sot  actually  become  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  Church,  till  Angus-  . 
tine,  lA  the  fever  of  his  Anti-Pelagian  dispute  had  introduced  the  Calvin- 
istic  interpretation  of  Original  Sin,  and  the  dire  state  of  infants  dying  un- 
lapCtlSd — I  am  so  far  from  acceding  to  them,  that  I  reject  the  whole  state- 
ment as  rash,  and  not  only  unwarranted  by  the  authorities  he  cites,  but  un- 
answerably confuted  by  Baxter,  Wall,  and  many  other  learned  Psedo-bap- 
tists  before  and  sinc^  the  publioation  of  his  work    I  confine  myself  to  ths 
VOL.    I.  P 
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Ludy,  we  both  ooiiicide  in  tlie  foil  ooiiTicticm,  tlutt  it  is  neither 
the  ootwurd  ceremony  of  Baptism,  under  any  fimn  or  dicum- 
stancee,  nor  any  other  ceremcmy,  bat  sach  a  faith  in  Christ  as 
tends  to  prodnce  a  oonfoimity  to  his  holy  doctrines  and  example 
in  heart  and  life,  and  which  faith  is  itself  a  declared  mean  and 
condition  ci  our  partaldiig  of  his  spiritaal  body,  and  of  being 
dcthed  vfon  with  his  righteousness, — ^that  properly  makes  ns 
Christians,  and  can  alone  be  enjoined  as  an  article  of  £uth  Aeces- 
sary  to  salvation,  so  that  the  denial  thereof  may  be  denounced  as 
a  damnable  heresy.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  essential,  this  alone 
is  the  essential  in  Christianity,  that  the  same  spirit  should  be 
glowing  in  ns  which  was  in  the  fulness  of  all  perfection  in  Christ 
Jesus  Whatever  else  is  named  essential,  is  such  because,  and 
only  as  far  as,  it  is  instrumental  to  this,  or  evidently,  implied 
herein.  If  the  Baptists  hold  the  visible  right  to  be  indispensable 
to  salvation,  with  what  terror' must  they  not  regard  every  disease 
that  befalls  their  children  between  youth  and  in&ncy !  But  if 
they  are  saved  by  the  faith  of  the  parent,  then  the  outward  rite 
is  not  essential  to  salvation,  otherwise  than  as  the  omission  should 
arise  from  a  spirit  of  disobedience :  and  in  this  case  it  is  the 
cause  not  the  e^ct,  the  wilful  and  unbaptized  heart,  not  the 
unbaptizing  hand,  that  perils  it.  And  surely  it  looks  very  like 
an  inconsistency  to  admit  the  vicarious  faith  of  the  parents,  and 
the  therein  implied  promise,  that  the  child  shall  be  Christianly 
bred  up,  and  as  much  as  in  them  lies  prepared  for  the  commu- 
nion of  saints — ^to  admit  this,  as  safe  and  sufficient  in  their  own 
instance,  and  yet  to  denounce  the  same  belief  and  practice  as 
hazardous  and  unavailing  in  the  Church — ^the  same,  I  say,  essen- 
tifdly,  and  only  difiering  from  their  own  by  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  Christian  friends  as  additional  securities,  and  by  the 
promise  being  expressed ! 

But  you,  my  filial  friend  !  have  studied  Christ  under  a  better 
teacher — the  spint  of  adoption,  even  the  spirit  that  was  in  Paul, 
and  which  still  speaks  to  us  out  of  his  writings.  You  remember 
and  admire  the  saying  of  an  old  divine,  that  a  ceremony  duly 
instituted  is  a  chain  of  gold  around  the  neck  of  faith ;  but  if  in 
the  wish  to  make  it  co-essential  and  consubstantiiL jpu^drawjt 
closer  and  closer,  it  may  strangle  the  faith  it  was  meant  to  deck 

MMrtioa — ^Dot  that  Infiint  Baptiam  was  not-— hut  that  there  ezlBt  no  soffi* 
cicnt  proofr  that  it  was— the  praetioe  of  the  ApoetoH#age. 
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and  designate.  You  are  not  so  unretCTitiye  a  scholar  as  to  liave 
forgotten"  the  pateris  et  auro  of  your  Virgil :  or  if  you  were,  you 
are  not  so  inconsistent  a  reasoner  as  to  translate  the  Hebraism, 
spirit  and  fire,  in  one  place  by  spiritual  fire,  and  yet  refuse  to 
translate  water  and  spirit  by  spiritual  water  in  another  place ;  or 
if,  as  I  myself  think,  the  different  position  marks  a  different  sense, 
yet  that  the  former  must  be  efusdem  generis  with  the  latter — 
the  water  of  repentance^  reformation  in  conduct ;  and  the  spirit 
that  which  purifies  the  inmost  principle  of  action,  as  fire  purges 
the  metal  substantially,  and  not  cleansing  the  surface  only. 

But  in  this  instance,  it  will  be  said,  the  ceremony,  the  outward  . 
and  visible  sign,  is  a  Scripture  ordinance.     I  will  not  reply  that 
the  Romish  priest  says  the  same  of  the  anointing  of  the  sick  with 
oil  and  the  imposition  of  hands.     No,  my  answer  is  :  that  this  is  ] 
a  very  sufficient  reason  for  the  continued  observance  of  a  cere-  I 
monial  rite  so  derived  ^i  sanctioned,  even  though  its  own  \ 
beauty,  simplicity,  and  natural  significancy  had  pleaded  less  | 
strongly  in  its  behalf.    But  it  is  no  reason  why  the  Churcli,  should   ; 
forget  that  the  perpetuation  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  nature   • 
of  the  thing,  and  that  a  ceremony  to  be  perpetuated  is  to  be  per- 
petuated as  a  ceremony.     It  is  no  reason  why,  knowing  and  ex- 
periencing even  in  the  majority  of  her  own  members  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  human  mind  to  superstition,"!^  the  Church  might  not 
rightfully  and   piously  adopt  the   measures  best  calculated  to 
check  this  tendency,  and  to  correct  the  abuse  to  which  it  had  led 
in  any  particular  rite.     But  of  superstitious  notions  respecting  the 
Baptismal  ceremony,  and  of  abuse  resulting,  the  instances  were 
flagrant  and  notorious.     Such,  for  instance,  was  the  frequent  de- 
ferring of  the  Baptismal  rite  to  a  late  period  of  life,  and  even  to 
the~deathbed,  in  the  belief  that  the  mystic  water  would  cleanse 
the  baptized  person  firom  all  sin,  and  (if  he  died  immediately  after 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony),  send  him  pure  and  spotless 
into  the  other  world. 

N&r  18  this  all.  The  preventive  remedy  applied  by  the  Church 
is  legitimated  as  well  as  additionally  recommended  by  the  follow- 
ing consideration.     Where  a  ceremony  answered  and  was  in- 

*  Let  me  be  permitted  to  repeat  and  apply  the  note  in  a  former  page. 
SuperititioD  may  be  defined  as  tupentantium  {jn^uamodi  tunt  ceremonim  et 
M^fia  externa  qwMf  niei  in  eignificando,  nihili  tunt  et  p^ene  nihil)  tubetem* 
tioHo. 
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tended  to  answer  several  purposes,  which  purposes  at  its  fint 
institution  were  blended  in  respect  of  the  time,  but  which  after- 
wards by  change  of  circumstances  (as  when,  for  instance,  a  large 
and  eyer-increasing  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  or 
those  who  at  least  bore  the  Christian  name,  were  of  Christian 
parents)  were  necessarily  dis-united — ^then  either  the  Church  has 
no  power  or  authority  delegated  to  her  (which  is  shifting  the 
ground  of  controversy),  or  she  must  be  authorized  to  choose  and 
determine,  to  which  of  the  several  purposes  the  ceremony  should 
be  attached.  Now  one  of  the  purposes  of  Baptism  was — the 
making  it  publicly  manifest,  first,  what  individuals  weieTo  be 
regarded  by  the  World  {Fhil.  ii.  15)  as  belonging  to^EejaaiHe 
communion  of  Christians :  inasmuch  as  by  their  demeanor  and 
apparent  condition,  the  general  estimation  of  the  city  set  on  a  kUl 
and  not  to  he  hid  {Matth.  v.  14)  could  not  but  be  afiected--^the 
city  that  even  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  ncUion  was 
bound  not  only  to  give  no  cause,  but  by  all  innocent  means,  to 
prevent  every  occasion,  of  rebuke.  Secondly,  to  mark  out,  for 
t|ie  Church  itself,  those  that  were  entitled  to  that  especial  dear- 
ness,  that  watchftil  and  disciplinary  love  and  loving-kindness, 
which  over  and  above  the  afiections  and  duties  of  philanthropy 
and  universal  charity,  Christ  himself  had  enjoined,  and  wilh  an 
emphasis  and  in  a  form  significant  of  its  great  and  especial  im- 
portance,— A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love 
9ne  another.  By  a  chanty  wide  as  sunshine,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  human  race,  the  body  of  Christians  was  to  be 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  proverbial  misanthropy  and  bigotry 
of  the  Jewish  Church  and  people :  while  yet  they  were  to  be 
distinguii^ed  and  known  to  all  men,  by  the  peculiar  love  and 
affection  displayed  by  them  towards  the  members  of  their  own 
eommuziity ;  thus  exhibiting  the  intensity  of  sectarian  attachment, 
yet  by  the  no  less  notorious  and  exemplary  practice  of  the  duties 
of  imiversal  benevolence,  secured  from  the  chaarge  so  commonly 
brought  against  it,  of  being  narrow  and  exclusive.  "  How  kind 
these  Christians  are  to  the  poor  and  afiiicted,  without  distinction 
of  religion  or  country  ;  but  how  they  love  each  other !" 

Now  combine  with  this  the  consideration  before  urged — ^the 
duty,  I  mean,  and  necessity  of  checking  the  superstitious  abuse 
of  the  Baptismal  rite  :  and  I  then  ask,  with  confidence,  in  what 
^way  could  the  Church  have  exercised  a  sound  discretion  more 
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wuielj,  piously,  or  efiectively,  than  by  fixing,  from  amonfi^  the 
Beveral  ends  and  purposes  of  baptism,  the  outward  ceremony  to 
the  purposes  here  mentioned  ?  How  could  the  great  body  of 
Christians  b&  more  plainly  instructed  as  to  the  true  nature  of  all 
outward  ordinances  ?  What  can  be  conceived  better  calculated" 
to  prevent  the  ceremony  firom  being  regarded  as  other  and  more 
than  a  ceremony,  if  not  the  administration  of  the  same  on  an  ob*; 
ject  (yea,  a  dear  and  precious  object)  of  spiritual  duties,  though 
the  conscious  subject  of  spiritual  operations  and  graces  only  by 
anticipation  and  in  hope  ; — a  subject  unconscious  as  a  flower  of 
the  dew  falling  on  it,  or  the  early  rain,  and  thus  emblematic  of 
the  myriads  who  (as  in  our  Indian  empire,  antThenceforward,  I 
trust,  in  A£rica)  are  temporally  and  even  morally  benefited  by 
the  outward  existence  of  Christianity,  though  as  yet  ignorant  of 
its  saving  truth  ?  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  what  more  reve- 
rential than  the  application  of  this  the  common  initiatory  rite  of 
the  East  sanctioned  and  appropriated  by  Christ — ^its  application, 
I  say,  to  the  very  subjects,  whom  he  himself  commanded  to  be 
brought  to  him — ^the  children  in  arms,  respecting  whom  Jesvs 
toas  much  displea^sed  loith  his  discij^es,  who  had  rebuked  those 
that  brought  them  ?  IJiThat  more  expressive  of  the  true  charac-  • 
ter  of-  that  originant  yet  generic  stain,  from  which  the  Son  of 
Grod,  by  his  mysterious  Incarnation  and  Agony  and  Death  and 
Resurrection,  and  by  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit,  came  to  cleanse 
the  children  of  Adam,  than  the  exhibition  of  the  outward  element 
to  infants,  free  from  and  incapable  of  crime,  in  whom  the  evil 
principle  was  present  only  as  potential  being,  and  whose  outward 
semblance  represented  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  And  can  it — 
to  a  man,  who  would  hold  himself  deserving  of  anathema  ma- 
ranatha  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22)  if  he  did  not  love  the  Lord  Jest^s— can 
it  be  nothing  to  such  a  man,  that  the  introduction  and  commen- 
dation of  a  new  inmate,  a  new  spiritual  ward,  to  the  aissembled 
brethren  in  Christ  ( — and  this,  as  I  have  shown  above,  was  one 
purpose  of  the  Baptismal  ceremony — )  does  in  the  Baptism  of  an 
infant  recall  our  Lord's  own  presentation  in  the  Temple  on  the 
eighth  day  after  his  birth  ?  Add  to  all  these  considerations  the 
known  fact  of  the  frequent  exposure  and  the  general  light  regard 
of  infants,  at  the  time  when  Infant  Baptism  is  by  the  Baptists 
supposed  to  havQ  been  first  ruled  by  the  Catholic  Church,  not 
overlooking  the  humane  and  charitable  motives,  that  influenced 
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Cyprian's  dedsion  in  ite  fayor.  And  then  make  present  to  your 
imagination,  and  meditatively  contemplate  the  still  continuing 
tendency,  the  profitable,  the  beautiM  efiects  of  this  ordihanoe 
now  and  £>r  so  many  centaries  back,  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  throughout  Christendom — ^the  softening,  elevating  ex- 
ercise of  faith,  and  the  conquest  over  the  senses,  while  in  the 
form  of  a  helpless  crying  babe  the  presence,  and  the  unutterable 
worth  and  value,  of  an  immortal  being  made  capable  of  everlast- 
ing bhss  are  solemnly  proclaimed  and  carried  home  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  hearers  and  beholders !  Nor  will  you  forget  the 
probable  influence  on  the  future  education  of  the  child,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  instrudting  and  impressing  the  friends,  relatives,  and 
parents  in  their  best  and  most  docile  mood.  These  are,  indeed, 
the  moUia  tempora  fandi. 

It  is  true,  that  by  an  unforeseen  accident,  and  through  the 
propensity  of  all  zealots  to  caricature  partial  truth  into  total  false- 
hood— it  is  too  true,  that  a  tree  the  very  contrary  in  quality  of 
that  shown  to  Moses  {Exod.  xv.  25)  was  afterwards  cast  into  the 
sweet  waters  from  this  fcmntainy  and  made  them  like  the  waters 
of  Marahi  too  bitter  to  be  drunk.  I  allude  to  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy, the  perversion  of  the  article  of  .Original  Sin  by  Augus- 
tine, and  the  frightful  conclusions  which  this  du/rus  pater  infanr 
twn  drew  from  the  article  thus  perverted.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  the  predecessors  of  this  African,  whoever  they  were  that  au- 
thorized Fsdo-Baptism,  and  at  whatever  period  it  first  became 
general — ^it  is  n4  to  the  Church  at  the  time  being,  that  these 
'  consequences  are  justiy  imputable.  She  had  done  her  best  to 
',  preclude  every  superstition,  by  allowing,  in  urgent  cases,  any  and 
every  adult,  man  and  woman,  to  administer  the  ceremonial  part, 
the  outward  rite  of  Baptism  :  but  reserving  to  the  highest  func- 
tionary of  the  Church  (even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  co-presbyters) 
the  more  proper  and  spiritual  purpose,  namely,  the  declaration 
of  repentance  and  belief,  the  free  choice  of  Christ  as  his  Lord, 
and  the  open  profession  of  the  Christian  titie  by  an  individual  in 
his  own  name  and  by  his  own  deliberate  act.  This  office  of  re- 
ligion, the  essentially  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  this  most  solemn  office  the  Bishop  alone  was' to 
perform. 

Thus — as  soon  as  the  purposes  of  the  ceremonial  rite  were  by 
change  of  circumstances  divided,  that  is,  took  place  at  different 
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periods  of  the  believer's  life— to  the  outward  purposes,  where  the[ 
efiect  was  to  be  ^produced  o.u..thfi.J?onBr.ioii»nftflfl  Qf.Qjjieig,  the^ 
Church  continued  to  affix  the  oulward^rite ;  while  to  the  sub- 
stantial and  spiritual  purpose,  where  the  efiect  was  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  individuars  own  mind,  she  gave  its  beseemiQgjdig-; 
nity  by  an  ordinance  not  figurative,  but  standing  in.  the  direct! 
cause  and  relation  of  means  to  the  end.  1 

In  fine,  theA  are  two  great  purposes  to  be  answered,  each  hav- 
ing its  own  subordinate  purposes  and  desirable  consequences. 
The  Church  answers  both,  the  Baptists  one  only.  If,  neverthe- 
less, you  would  still  prefer  the  union  of  the  Baptismal  rite  with 
the  Confirmation,  and  that  the  presentation  of  infants  to  the 
assembled  Church  had  formed  a  separate  institution,  avowedly 
prospective — ^I  answer  :  first,  that  such  for  a  long  time  and  to  a 
late  period  was  my  own  judgment.  But  even  then  it  seemed  to 
me  a  point,  as  to  which  an  indifierence  would  be  less  inconsistent 
in  a  lover  of  truth,  than  a  zeal  to  separation  in  a  professed  lover 
of  peace.  And  secondly,  I  woufd  revert  to  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  calamitous  accident  of  the  Feasants'  War  : 
when  the  poor  ignorant  multitude,  driven  frantic  by  the  intoler- 
able oppressions  of  their  feudal  lords,  rehearsed  all  the  outrages 
that  were  acted  in  our  own  times  by  the  Parisian  populace 
headed  by  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre ;  and  on  the  same 
outrageous  principles,  and  in  assertion  of  the  same  rights  of  brutes 
to  the  subversion  of  all  the  duties  of  men.  In  our  times,  most 
fortunately  for  the  interest  of  religion  and  morality,  or  of  their 
prudential  substitutes  at  least,  the  name  of  Jacobin  was  every- 
where associated  with  that  of  Atheist  and  Infidel.  Or  rather, 
Jacobinism  and  Infidelity  w^re  the  two  heads  of  the  revolutionary 
Geryon — connatural  misgrowths  of  the  same  monster-trunk.  In 
the  German  convulsion,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  mere  but  most  un- 
ibrtunate  accident,  the  same  code  of  Caliban  jurisprudence,  the 
same  sensual  and  murderous  excesses,  were  connected  with  the 
name  of  Anabaptist.  The  abolition  of  magistracy,  commu- 
nity of  goods,  the  right  of  plunder,  polygamy,  and  whatever  else 
was  fanatical,  were  comprised  in  the  word  Anabaptism.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation  could, 
without  a  miraculous  influence,  have  taken  up  the  question  of 
Infant  Baptism  with  the  requisite  calmness  and  freedom  of  spirit. 
It  is  not  to  be  wished  that  they  should  have  entered  on  the  dis- 
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cuflsioii.  Naj,  I  will  go  farther.  Unless  the  abolitioii  of  Infant 
Baptism  can  be  shown  to  be  involyed  in  some  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  unless  the  practice  could  be  proved  fatal  or  immi- 
nently perilous  to  salvation,  the  [Reformers  would  not  have  been 
justified  in  exposing  the  yet  tender  and  struggling  cause  of  Prot* 
estantism  to  such  certain  and  violent  prejudices  as  this  innova- 
tion would  have  excited.  Nothing  less  than  the  whole  substance 
and  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  Faith  was  the  priz^  which  they 
had  wrestled  for  and  won ;  but  won  firom  enemies  still  in  the 
field,  and  on  the  watch  to  retake,  at  all  costs,  the  sacred 
treasure,  and  consign  it  once  again  to  darkness  and  oblivion.  IS 
there  be  a  time  for  all  things,  this  was  not  the  time  for  an  inno- 
vation that  would  and  must  have  been  followed  by  the  triumph 
of  the  enemies  of  Scriptural  Christianity,  and  the  alienation  of 
the  governments  that  had  espoused  and  protected  it. 

Remember  I  say  this  on  the  supposition  of  the  question's  not 
being  what  you  do  not  pretend^it  to  be,  an  essential  of  the  Faith 
by  which  we  are  saved.  But  should  it  likewise  be  conceded  that 
it  is  a  disputable  point — and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  is  and^  has 
been  disputed  by  divines  whom  no  pious  Christian  of  any  denom- 
ination will  deny  to  have  been  faithful  and  eminent  servants  of 
Christ ;  should  it,  I  say,  be  likewise  conceded  that  the  question 
of  Infant  Baptism  is  a  point,  on  which  two  Christians,  who  per- 
haps difier  on  this  point  only,  may  difier  without  giving  just 
ground  for  impeaching  the  piety  or  competence  of  either  ;  in  this 
case  I  am  obliged  to  infer  that  the  person  who  at  any  time  can 
regard  this  difierence  as  singly  warranting  a  separation  from  a 
religious  community,  must  think  of  schism  under  another  point 
of  view  than  that  in  which  I  have  been  taught  to  contemplate  it 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  on  a  diversity  of  doctrine  closely  con- 
nected with  this ; — ^the  opinions  of  Doctors  Mant  and  D*Oyly  aa 
opposed  to  those  of  the  (so  called)  Evangelical  clergy.  "  The 
Church  of  England  (says  Wall"^)  does  not  require  assent  and  oon- 

« 
*  Oonferenoe  between  Two  Men  that  had  DoubtB  about  Infimt  Baptism. 

By  W.  Wall,  Author  of  the  History  of  Infaat  Baptism,  and  Yioar  of  Shore- 
ham  in  Kent.  A  yery'seuBible  little  tract,  and  written  in  an  ezoelleat 
spirit ;  but  it  failed,  I  oonfess,  in  satisfying  my  mind  as  to  the  existence  of 
%ny  deeisiye  proofs  or  documents  of  Ih£mt  Baptism  haying  been  an  Apoo- 
toUo  usage^  or  BpeouiUy  intended  in  any  part  of  the  Kew  Testament ;  thoi^ 
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Bent''  to  either  opinion  *'  in  order  to  lay  communion.''    But  I  will 
suppose  the  person  a  minister :  hut  minister  of  a  Church  which 
has  expressly  disclaimed  all  pretence  to  infallihility  ;  a  Church  {' 
which  in  the  construction  of  its  Liturgy  and  Articles  is  known  to  ^ 
have  worded  certain  passages  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
Buhscrihahle  hy  hoth  A  and  Z — ^that  is,  the  opposite  parties  as  to 

deducible  generally  from  nuiay  passages,  andia  perfeet  acotHrdance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  whole.  v 

A  mighty  wrestler  la  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion  and  Gbspel  morality, 
m  whom  more  than  in  any  other  contemporary  I  seem  to  see  the  spirit  of 
Luther  reTived*  expressed  to  me  his  doubts  whether  we  have  a  right  to  deny 
that  an  infant  is  capable  of  a  spiritual  influence.  To  such  a  man  I  could  not 
feel  justified  in  returning  a^  answer  ex  tempore,  or  without  having  first  sub* 
mitted  my  ocmvictions  to  a  fresh  revisal  I  owe  him,  howcTer,  a  deliberate 
answer ;  and  take  this  oppoctunity  of  discharging  the  debt. 

The  objection  supposes  ana  assumes  the  very  point  which  is  denied,  or  at 
least  disputed — namely,  that  InfSant  Baptism  is  specially  enjoined  in  the 
Scriptures.  If  an  express  passage  to  this  purport  had  existed  in  the  New 
Testament— the  other  passages,  which  evidently  imply  a  spiritual  opera- 
tion under  the  condition  of  a  preceding  spiritual  act  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son baptized,  remaining  as  now — ^then  indeed,  as  the  only  way  of  removing 
the  apparent  contradiction,  it  might  be  allowable  to  call  on  the  Anti-pedo- 
baptist  to  prove  the  negative — ^namely,  that  an  infant  a  week  old  is  not  a 
subject  capable  or  susceptible  of  spiritual  agency.  And,  vice  versa,  should 
it  be  made  known  to  us,  that  infEuits  are  not  without  reflection  and  self-con- 
sciousness— ^then,  doubtless,  we  should  be  entitled  to  infer  that  they  were 
capable  of  a  spiritual  operation,  and  consequently  of  that  which  is  signified 
in  the  Baptismal  rite  administered  to  adults.  But  what  does  this  prove  for 
those  who  not  only  can  not  show,  but  who  do  not  themselves  profess  to  believe 
the  self-consciousness  of  a  new-born  babe,  but  t^o  rest  the  defence  of  Infant 
Baptism  on  the  assertion,  that  God  was  pleased  to  affix  the  performance  of 
this  rite  to  his  offer  of  salvation  as  the  indispensable,  though  arbitrary,  con- 
dition of  the  infant's  salvabHity  f — ^As  kings,  in  former  ages,  when  they  con- 
ferred lands  in  perpetuity,  would  sometimes,  as  the  condition  of  the  tenure, 
exact  from  the  beneficiary  a  hawk,  or  some  trifling  ceremony,  as  the  putting 
on  or  off  of  their  sandals,  or  whatever  royal  caprice  or  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
ment, might  suggest.  But  you,  honored  Irving,  are  as  little  ^posed  as  I 
am,  to  favor  such  doctrine  I 

Friend  pure  of  heart  and  fervent  I  we  have  learnt 
A  different  lore.    We  may  not  thus  profane 
The  idea  and  name  of  Him  whose  absolute  will 
Is  reason,  truth  supreme,  essential  order.* 


♦  See  Ohurcb  and  State,  VL  pp.  114,  115,  note.— ^<i 
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the  points  in  oontroveray.  I  suppose  this  person's  conTietioiis 
those  of  Z,  and  that  out  of  five  passages  there  are  three,  the  more 
natural  and  obvious  sense  of  which  is  in  his  favor ;  and  two  of 
which,  though  not  absolutely  precluding  a  difierent  sense,  yet  the 
more  probable  interpretation  is  in  favor  of  A,  that  is,  of  those  who 
do  not  consider  the  Baptism  of  an  infant  as  prospective,  but  hold 
it  to  be  an  opus  operans  et  in  prasenti.  Then  I  say,  that  if  such 
a  person  regards  these  two  sentences  or  single  passages  as  obliging 
or  warranting  him  to  abandon  the  flock  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
and  either  to  join  such  as  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Church 
on  the  double  ground  of  its  particidar  constitution  and  of  its  being 
an  establishment,  or  to  set  up  a  separate  church  for  himself— I 
can  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  either  his  conscience  is  mor- 
bidly sensitive  in  one  speck  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  sensibility  in 
a  far  larger  portion ;  or  that  he  must  have  discovered  some  mode 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  conjectural  powers,  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  enumerated  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  popular 
Tract  before  cited,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  an  opinion  to 
which  I  assent  with  my  whole  heart,  namely : 

"  That  all  Christians  in  the  world  that  hold  the  same  funda- 
mentals ought  to  make  one  Church,  though  difiering  in  lesser 
opinions  ;  and  that  the  sin,  the  mischief,  and  danger  to  the  souls 
of  men,  that  divide  into  those  many  sects  and  parties  among  us, 
does  (for  the  most  of  them)  consist  not  so  much  in  the  opinioDS 
themselves,  as  in  their  dividing  and  separating  for  them.  And 
in  support  of  this  tenet,  I  will  refer  you  to  some  plain  places  of 
Scripture,  which  if  you  jpleasenow  to  peruse,  I  wiU  be  silent  the 
while.  See  what  our  Saviour,  himself  says,  John  x.  16.  John 
xvi.  11.  And  what  the  primitive  Christians  practised,  Acts  ii, 
46,  and  iv.  32.  And  what  St.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  i.  10,  11,  12, 
and  2,  3,  4,  also,  the  whole  12th  chapter :  Eph.  ii.  17,  &c.  to 
the  end.  Where  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  are  showed 
to  be  one  body,  one  household,  one  temple  Jidy  framed  together : 
and  these  were  of  diflerent  opinions  in  several  matters.  Like- 
wise chap.  iii.  6,  iv.  1-13,  Phil.  ii.  1,  2,  where  he  uses  the  most 
solemn  adjurations  to  this  purpose.  But  I  would  more  especially 
recommend  to  you  the  reading  of  Gal.  v.  20,  21.  PhU.  iii.  15, 16, 
the  14th  chapter  to  the  Romans,  and  part  of  the  15th,  to  verse  7, 
and  also  Rom-  xv.  17. 

"  Are  not  these  passages  plain,  full,  and  earnest  ?     Bo  you 
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find  any  of  the  uncontroyerted  points  to  be  deteimined  by  Scrip- 
tuie  in  words  nigh  so  plain  or  pathetic  ?" 

If  I  had  addressed  the  ministers  recently  seceded,  I  would  have 
first  proved  from  Scripture  and  reason  the  justness  of  their  doc- 
trines concerning  Baptism  and  conversion.  2.  I  would  have 
shown,  that  even  in  respect  of  the  Prayer-book  and  Homilies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  taken  as  a  whole,  their  opponents  were 
comparatively  as  ill  off  as  themselves,  if  not  worse.  3.  That 
the  few  mistakes  or  inconvenient  phrases  of  the  Baptismal  Ser- 
vice did  not  impose  on  the  conscience  the  necessity  of  resigning 
the  pastoral  office.  4.  That  even  if  they  did,  this  would  by  no 
means  justify  schism  firom  lay-membership  :  or  else^ther©  could 
be  no^n^[^xcept  from  an  immaculate  and  infallible  Church. 
Now,  as  our  Articles  have  declared  that  no  Church  is  or  ever 
was  such,  it  would  follow  that  there  is  no  such  sin  as  that  of 
schism,  that  is,  that  St.  Paul  wrote  falsely  or  idly.  5,  That  the 
escape  through  the  channel  of  dissent  is  from  the  frying-pan  to 
the  fire— or,  to  use  a  less  worn  and  vulgar  simile,  the  escape  of 
a  leech  from  a  glass-jar  of  water  into  the  naked  and  open  air. 
But  never,  never,  would  I  in  one  breath  allow  my  Church  to  be 
fiillible,  and  in  the  next  contend  for  her  absolute  freedom  firom  all 
error — ^never  confine  inspiration  and  perfect  truth  to  the  Scrip-! 
tures,  and  then  scold  for  the  perfect  truth  of  each  and  every, 
word  in  the  Prayer-book.  Enough  for  me,  if  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,  free  from  all  fear  of  man  and  all  lust  of  preferment,  I 
believe  (as  I  do)  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  most  Apostolic^ 
Church ;  that  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies  contain  nothing 
dangerous  to  righteousness  or  salvation ;  and  that  the  imperfec-. 
tions  in  its  Liturgy  are  spots  indeed,  but  spots  on  the  sun,  which^ 
inipede  neither  its  light  nor  its  heat,  so  as  to  prevent  the  good  seed 
firom  growing  in  a  good  soil,  and  producing  fruits  of  redemption. 

[*  ''  8  May,  1828.  I  see  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding 
and  clearing  up  the  chapter  on  Baptism  in  the  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion, and  of  proving  the  substantial  accordance  of  my  scheme 
with  that  of  our  Church. 

*  *  The  paragraphs  whicb  the  Editor  has,  after  some  consideration,  thought 
it  advisable  to  print  within  brackets  in  the  text  of  this  edition  of  the  Aids 
to  Reflection,  are  taken  from  one  of  the  deeply  interesting  Note  Books, 
kept  by  Mr.  Coleridge  with  great  care  during  the  later  years  of  his  life 
The  material  contents  of  these  Books  are  in  process  of  publication. — Bd. 
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**  I  Btill  say  that  an  assertion  of  an  act  of  the  Spirit  in  time- 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  uttering  of  the  words,  I  baptize  thee 
in  the  name,  4*c.,  it  may  be  declared,  '  Now  the  Spirit  begins  to 
act' — ^is  false  in  philosophy,  and  contrary  to  Scripture ;  and  that 
our  Church  Service  needs  no  such  h3rpothesis.  Further,  I  still 
say  that  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  as  of  a  power  in  prin- 
ciple not  yet  possessed  to  an  unconscious  agent  by  human  minis- 
try, is  without  prece4,ent  or  warrant  in  Scripture; — ^that  the 
nature  of  the  Spirit  communicated  by  the  Apostles  by  imposition 
of  hands,  is  a  very  difficidt  question  ;  and  that  the  reasons  for 
supposing  it  to  be  certain  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  peculiar 
to  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  and  during  the  formation  of  the 
Church,  are  neither  few  nor  insi^ificant. 

"  Further,  I  say  that  in  itself  it  might  be  indifierent,  whether, 
the  outward  Bite  of  Baptism  formed  the  initiation  into  the  Bap- 
tismal period,  elg  t6  gM0T»(e»y,  or  the  finale  and  coronation : — that 
firom  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances,  thi|t.is>i]i&&^n:£aastenoe 
of  the  Church  as  the  sponsor  and  security  fnr  tl^ftiindfti^^Kngr  of 
the  enlightening  process,  and  the  adult  age  of.  the  persons  Jo  be 
baptized,  the  latter  was,  and  could  not  but  be,  the  practice  of  the 
Apostolic  age ; — ^but  that  in  after-times  both  the  commencement 
and  the  close  were  ritually  solemnized ; — ^in  the  first,  the  Churchy 
conferring  all  the  privileges  of  Christianity  ; — ^in  the  seccmd,  the 
donee  acknowledging  the  gift,  and  declaring  his  consent  to  the 
conditions,  and  the  Church  confirming  the  gift,  and  receiving  the 
individual  as,  ^^^  nBgrnuofiivov,  and  no  longer,  iv  Tq>  qtonlZsadat^ 
as  one  being  enlightened.     Now  it  is  notorious  that  during  the 
first  two  centuries,  the  catechumens  generally  were  not  baptized, 
and  that  their  baptism  was  immediately  followed  by  admission 
to  the  Eucharist.     And  such  was  the  force  of  custom,  that  when 
the  baptism  of  infants  became  the  rule  of  the  Church,  the 
Eucharist  was  administered  to  them ; — a  practice  which  greatly 
obscured,  if  it  did  not  destroy,  the  beautiftd  harmony  and  distinct 
significancy  of  the  two  Rites  as  symbolic, — ^the  one  of  the  Light 
of  the  Word,  the  other  of  the  Life ;  and  therefore  with  great 
reason  was  the  practice  discontinued. 

"  Observe,  I  do  not  deny — God  forbid  !  the  possibility  or  the 
reality  of  the  infiaence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul  of  the' infant. 
His  first  smile  bespeaks  a  reason — ^the  Light  firom  the  Life  of  the 
Word — as  already  existent ;  and  where  the  Word  is,  there  will 
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the  Spirit  act.  Still  less  do  I  think  lightly  of  the  graces  which 
the  child  receives,  as  a  living  part  of  the  Church,  and  whatever 
flows  from  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  nsQ&x^Qija&s  of  th< 
Spirit.  Our  Church  most  wisely  and  scripturally  precludes  all 
the  mischievous  fanaticism  of  moments  of  conversion.  Except] 
the  time  when  the  Church  receives  the  suhject  into  her  own  hody,| 
and  co-organizes  the  person  therewith,  no  time  can  be  specified 
for  the  Spirit's  descent  and  incoming.  For  the  operations  oi  the 
Spirit  ar^  as  little  referable  to  Time  as  to  Space ;  but  in  refer- 
ence to  our  principles  of  conduct  toward,  and  judgment  concern- 
ing, our  neighbors,  the  Church  declares,  that  before  the  time  of 
the  Baptism,  there  is  no  authority  for  asserting, — and  that  since 
the  time  there  is  no  authority  for  den3ring, — that  gift  and  regen* 
erate  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  promised  by  an  especial  cove- 
nant to  the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body ;  and  consequently, 
no  just  pretence  for  expecting  or  requiring  another  new  initiation 
or  biith  into  the  state  of  Grace."] 


CONCLUSION. 
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I  AK  not  so  ignorant  of  the  temper  and  tendency  of  the  age  in 
which  I  live,  aa  either  to  be  unprepared  for  the  sort  of  remarks 
which  the  literal  interpretation  of  ihe  Evangelist  will  call  forth, 
or  to  attempt  an  answer  to  them.  Yisionaiy  ravings,  obsolete 
whimsies,  transcendental  trash,  and  the  like,  I  leave  to  pass  at 
the  price  current  among  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  abusive 
phrases  as  substitutes  fi>r  argument.  Should  any  suborner  of 
anonymous  criticism  have  engaged  some  literaiy  bravo  or  bufibon 
beforehand  to  vilify  this  Work,  as  in  former  instances,  I  would 
give  a  friendly  hint  to  the  operative  critic,  that  he  may  compile 
an  excellent  article  for  the  occasion,  and  with  very  little  trouble, 
out  of  Warburton's  Tract  on  Grace  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  Pref- 
ace to  the  same.  There  is,  however,  one  objection,  which  will 
so  often  be  heard  from  men,  whose  talents  and  reputed  modera- 
tion must  give  a  weight  to  their  words,  that  I  owe  It  both  to  my 
own  character  and  to  the  interests  of  my  readers,  not  to  leave  it 
unnoticed.  The  charge  will  probably  be  worded  in  this  way : — 
There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  (As  if  novelty  were  any  merit 
in  questions  of  revealed  religion !)  It  is  mysticism,  all  taken  out 
of  William  Law,  after  he  had  lost  his  senses  in  brooding  over  the 
visions  of  a  delirious  German  cobbler,  Jacob  Bohme. 

Of  poor  Jacob  Bohme  I  have  delivered  my  sentiments  at  large 
in  another  work.  Those  who  have  condescended  to  look  into  his 
writings  must  know  that  his  characteristic  errors  are :  first,  the 
mistaking  the  accidents  and  peculiarities  of  his  own  overwrought 
mind  for  realities  and  modes  of  thinking  common  to  all  minds  : 
and  secondly,  the  confusion  of  Nature,  that  is,  the  active  powers 
communicated  to  matter,  with  God  the  Creator.  And  if  the 
name  persons  have  done  more  than  merely  looked  into  the  pres 
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ent  Volume,  they  must  have  seen,  that  to  eradicate,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  preclude  both  the  one  and  the  other,  stands  prominent 
among  its  avowed  objects. 

Of  William  Law's  Works  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Serious 
Call ;  and  besides  this  I  remember  to  have  read  a  small  Tract 
on  Prayer,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  I  easily  may,  it  being  at  least  six- 
and-twenty  years  since  I  saw  it.  He  may  in  this  or  in  other 
tracts  have  quoted  the  same  passages  from  the  fourth  Gospel 
which  I  have  done.  But  surely  this  afibrds  no  presumption  that 
my  conclusions  are  the  same  with  his ;  still  less,  that  they  are 
drawn  from  the  same  premisses ;  and  least  of  all,  that  they  were 
adopted  from  his  writings.  Whether  Law  has  used  the  phrase, 
assimilation  by  faith,  I- know  not ;  but  I  know  that  I  should  ex- 
pose myself  to  a  just  charge  of  an  idle  parade  of  my  reading,  if  I 
recapitulated  the  tenlii  part  of  the  authors,  ancient  and  modem, 
Romish  and  Keformed,  from  Law  to  Clemens  'Alexandrinus  and 
LrensBus,  in  whose  works  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  same 
sense.  And  after  all,  on  such  a  subject,  how  worse  than  child- 
ish is  the  whole  dispute  ! 

Is  the  fourth  Gospel  authentic  ?  And  is  the  interpretation  I 
have  given  true  or  false  ?  These  are  the  only  questions  which  a 
wise  man  would  put,  or  a  Christian  be  anxious  to  answer.  I 
not  only  believe  it  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  texts ;  but  I  assert 
that  it  is  the  only  true,  rational,  and  even  tolerable  sense.  And 
this  position  alone  I  conceive  myself  interested  in  defending.  I 
haye  studied  with  an  open  and  fearless  spirit  the  attempts  of  sun- 
dry learned  critics  of  the  Continent  to  invalidate  the  authenticity 
of  this  Gospel,  before  and  since  Eichom's  Vindication.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  clearer  assurance  and  (as  far  as  this  was  possible) 
a  yet  deeper  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  writings 
which  the  Church  has  attributed  to  this  Apostle.  That  those, 
who  have  formed  an  opposite  conclusion,  should  object  to  the  use 
of  expressions  which  they  had  ranked  among  the  most  obvious 
marks  of  spuriousness,  foUows  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  that 
men,  who  with  a  clear  and  cloudless  assent  receive  the  sixth 
chapter  of  this  Gospel  as  a  faithful,  nay,  inspired  record  of  an 
actual  discourse,  should  take  ofience  at  the  repetition  of  words 
which  the  Redeemer  himself,  in  the  perfect  foreknowledge  that 
they  would  confirm  the  disbelieving,  alienate  the  unsteadfast, 
and  transcend  the  present  capacity  even  of  his  own  elect,  had 
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ohotea  as  the  moBt  appropriate ;  and  which,  after  the  most  deci- 
sive proofs  that  they  were  misinterpreted  by  the  greater  number 
of  his  hearers,  and  not  understood  by  any,  he  nevertheless  re- 

^  peated  with  stronger  emphasis  and  without  comment  as  the  only 
appropriate  symbols  of  the  great  truth  he  was  declaring,  and  to 
realize  which  iyivEto  tra^i  ]^ — that  in  their  own  discourses  these 
men  should  hang  back  from  all  express  reference  to  these  words, 
as  if  they  were  afraid  or  ashamed  of  them,  though  the  earliest 
recorded  ceremonies  and  liturgical  forms  of  the  primitive  Church 
are  absolutely  inexplicable,  except  in  connection  with  this  dis- 
course, and  with  the  mysterious  and  spiritual,  not  allegorical  and 
merely  ethical,  import  of  the  same ;  and  though  this  import  is 
solemnly  and  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  asserted  and  taught 
by  their  own  Church,  even  in  her  Catechism,  or  compendium  of 
doctiines  necessary  for  all  her  members ; — ^this  I  may  perhaps 
understand ;  but  this  I  am  not  able  to  vindicate  or  excuse. 

There  is,  however,  one  opprobrious  phrase  which  it  may  be 
profitable  for  my  younger  readers  that  I  should  explain,  namely, 

'  Mysticism.  And  for  this  purpose  I  will  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
from  a  dialogue  which,  had  my  prescribed  limits  permitted,  I 
should  have  attached  to  the  present  work ;  but  which  with  an 

-  Essay  t  on  the  Church,  as  instituted  by  Christ,  and  as  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  State,  and  a  series  of  Letters^  on  the  right  and 
the  superstitious  use  and  estimation  of  the  Bible,  will  hereafter 
appear  by  themselves,  should  the  reception  given  to  the  present 
Volume  encourage  or  permit  the  publication. 

*  Of  which  our  he  was  madeflethy  is  a  very  inadequate  tmnslatioD.    The 
!  Ohurch  of  Englaad  in  this  as  in  other  doctrinal  points  has  preserved  the 
golden  mean  between  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  Romanists,  and  th^ 
avowed  contempt  of  the  Sectarians,  for  the  writings,  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
authority  and  unimpeached  traditions  of  the  Church  during  the  first  three 
or  four  centuries.    And  how,  consistently  with  this  honorable  characteristie 
of  our  Ohurch,  a  minister  of  the  same  could,  on  the  Sacranxentary  scheme 
now  in  fashion,  return  even  a  plausible  answer  to  Amauld's  greai;  work  on 
Transubstantiation  (not  without  reason  the  boast  of  the  BomnV  OVi^rab), 
exceeds  my  powers  ot  conjecture, 
t  See  the  Church  and  State,  Yl.—Ed, 
X  See  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit.  1840.  V. — EiL, 
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MYSTICS  AND  MYSTIOISM. 

■ 

Antinaus.^—"  What  do  you  call  Mysticism  ?     And  do  you  use 
the  word  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense  ?'' 

Nous, — '*  In  the  latter  only  ;  •  as  far,  at  least,  as  we  axe  now 
concerned  with  it.  When  a  man  refers  to  inward  feelings  and. 
experiences,  of  which  mankind  at  large  are  not  conscious,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  any  opinion — such  a  man  I  call  a  Mystic  : 
and  the  grounding  of  any  theory  or  belief  on  accidents  and  anom- 
alies of  individual  sensations  or  fancies,  and  the  use  of  peculiar 
terms  invented,  or  perverted  firom  their  ordinary  significations, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  these  idiosyncracies  and  pretended 
facts  of  interior  consciousness,  I  name  Mysticism.  Where  the 
error  consists  simply  in  the  Mystie's  attaching  to  these  anomahes 
of  his  individual  temperament  the  character  of  reahty,  and  in 
receiving  them  as  permanent  truths,  having  a  subsistence  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  though  revealed  to  himself  alone ;  but  entertains 
this  persuasion  vtdthout  demanding  or  expecting  the  same  faith 
in  his  neighbors — I  should  regard  it  as  a  species  of  enthusiasm, 
always  indeed  to  be  deprecated,  but  yet  capable  of  co-existing 
with  many  excellent  qualities  both  of  head  and  heart.  But  when 
the  Mystic,  by  ambition  or  still  meaner  passions,  or  (as  sometimes 
is  the  case)  by  an  tmeasy  and  self  doubting  state  of  mind  which 
seeks  confirmation  in  outward  sympathy,  is  led  to  impose  his 
faith,  as  a  duty,  on  mankind  generally :  and  when  vnth  such 
views  he  asserts  that  the  same  experiences  would  be  vouchsafed, 
the  same  truths  revealed,  to  every  man,  but  for  his  secret  wick- . 
edness  and  unholy  will ; — such  a  Mystic  is  a  fanatic,  and  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  public  mind,  a  dangerous  member  of  society. 
And  most  so  in  those  ages  and  countries  in  which  fanatics  of 
elder  standing  are  allowed  to  persecute  the  fresh  competitor.  Yox 
under  these  predicaments,  Mysticism,  though  originating  in  xne 
singularities  of  an  individual  nature,  and  therefore  essentially 
anomalous,  is  nevertheless  highly  contagious.  It  is  apt  to  collect 
a  swarm  and  cluster  circu/m  fana,  around  the  new  fane ;  and 
therefore  merits  the  name  oi fanaticism^  or  as  the  G-ermans  say, 
Schwdrmereyy  that  is,  swarm-making.'^ 

We  will  return  to  the  harmless  species,  the  enthusiastic  Mys- 
tics ;-7-a  species  that  may  again  be  subdivided  ihto  two  ranks. 
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And  it  will  not  be  other  than  germane  to  the  subject,  if  I  endeav- 
or to  describe  them  in  a  sort  of  allegory  or  parable.  Let  us 
imagine  a  poor  pilgrim  benighted  in  a  wUdemess  or  desert,  and 
pursuing  his  way  in  the  starless  dark  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
Chance  or  his  happy  genius  leads  him  to  an  oasis  or  natural 
garden,  such  as  in  the  creations  of  my  youthful  fancy  I  supposed 
£no6,*  the  chUd  of  Cain,  to  have  found.  And  here,  hungry  and 
thirsty,  the  way- wearied  man  rests  at  a  fountain  ;  and  the  taper 
of  his  lantern  throws  its  light  on  an  over-shadowing  tree,  a  boss 
of  snow-white  blossoms,  through  which  the  green  and  growing 
fruits  peeped,  and  the  ripe  golden  fhiitage  glowed.  Deep,  vivid, 
and  faithful  are  the  impressions,  which  the  lovely  imagery  com- 
prised within  the  scanty  circle  of  light  makes  and  leaves  on  his 
memory.  But  scarcely  has  he  eaten  of  the  fruits  and  drunk  of 
the  fountain,  ere  scared  by  the  roar  and  howl  from  the  desert  he 
hurries  forward  :  and  as  he  passes  with  hasty  steps  through  grove 
and  glade,  shadows  and  imperfect  beholdings  and  vivid  fragments 
of  things  distinctly  seen  blend  with  the  past  and  present  shapings 
of  his  brain.  Fancy  modifies  sight.  His  dreams  transfer  their 
forms  to  real  objects ;  and  these  lend  a  substance  and  an  outness 

*  WiU  the  Reader  forgive  me  if  I  attempt  at  once  to  Ulustrate  and  re 

lieve  the  subject  by  amxezing  the  opening  lines  of  a  poem  composed  in  the 

same  year  in  which  I  wrote  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  the  first  Book  of 

Christabel? 

"  Encinctur'd  with  a  twine  of  leaves, 

That  leafy  twine  his  only  dress  I 
A  lovely  boy  was  plucking  fruits 
In  a  moonlight  wilderness. 
The  moon  was  bright,  the  air  was  free, 
And  fruits  and  flowers  together  grew  ' 

On  many  a  shrub  and  many  a  tree : 
And  all  put  on  a  gentle  hue. 

Hanging  in  the  shadowy  air  ' 

like  a  picture  rich  and  rare. 
It  was  a  dimate  where,  they  say,  ' 

The  night  is  more  beloved  than  day. 
But  who  that  beauteous  boy  beguiled 
That  beauteous  boy,  to  linger  here  ? 
Alone,  by  night,  a  little  child. 
In  place  so  silent  and  so  wild — 
Has  he  no  friend,  no  loving  mother  near  f* 
•  Wandxbinos  of  Cahi; 

Poet.  Works,  VII  p.  292.— jSJd/L 
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to  his  dreams.  Apparitions  greet  him  ;  and  when  et  a  distance 
from  this  enchanted  land,  and  on  a  different  track,  the  dawn  of 
day  discloses  to  him  a  caravan,  a  troop  of  his  fellow-men,  his 
memory,  which  is  itself  half  fancy,  is  interpolated  afresh  by  every 
attempt  to  recall,  connect,  and  piece  out  his  recollections.  His 
narration  is  received  as  a  madman's  tale.  He  shrinks  from  the 
rude  laugh  and  contemptuous  sneer,  and  retires  into  himself. 
Yet  the  craving  for  sympathy,  strong  in  proportion  to  the  inten- 
sity of  his  convictions,  impels  him  to  unbosom  himself  to  abstract 
auditors ;  and  the  poor  quietist  becomes  a  penman,  and,  aU  too 
poorly  stocked  for  the  writer's  trade,  he  borrows  his  phrases  and 
figures  from  the  only  writings  to  which  he  has  had  access,  the 
sacred  books  of  his  rehgion;  And  thus  I  shadow  out  the  enthu* 
siastic  Mystic  of  the  first  sort ;  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
illuminated  Teutonic  theosopher  and  shoemaker,  honest  Jacob 
Bohme,  bom  near  Gorhtz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  the  17th  of  our 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  who  died  in  the  22d  of  her  successor's. 

To  delineate  a  Mystic  of  the  second  and  higher  order,  we  need 
only  endow  our  pilgrim  with  equal  gifls  of  nature,  but  these  de- 
veloped and  displayed  by  all  the  aids  and  arts  of  education  and 
favorable  fortune.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the  Mecca  of  his  ances- 
tral and  national  faith,  with  a  well-guarded  and  numerous  pro- 
cession of  merchants  and  fellow-pilgrims,  on  the  established  track. 
At  the  close  of  day  the  caravan  has  halted  :  the  full  moon  rises 
on  the  desert :  and  he  strays  forth  alone,  out  of  sight  but  to  no 
unsafe  distance  ;  and  chance  leads  him,  too,  to  the  same  oasis  or 
islet  of  verdure  on  the  sea  of  sand.  He  wanders  at  leisure  in  its 
maze  of  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  thrids  his  way  through  the 
odorous  and  flowering  thickets  into  open  spots  of  greenery,  and 
discovers  statues  and  memorial  characters,  grottos,  and  refresh- 
ing caves.  But  the  moonshine,  the  imaginative  poesy  of  Nature, 
spreads  its  soft  shadowy  charm  over  all,  conceals  distances,  and 
magnifies  heights,  and  modifies  relations  ;  and  fills  up  vacuities 
with  its  own  whiteness,  counterfeiting  substance ;  and  where  the 
dense  shadows  lie,  makes  solidity  imitate  hoUowness ;  and  gives 
to  all  objects  a  tender  visionary  hue  and  softening.  Interpret 
the  moonlight  and  the  shadows  as  the  peculiar  genius  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  individual's  own  spirit ;  and  here  you  have  the  other 
sort ;  a  Mystic,  an  enthusiast  of  a  nobler  breed — a  Fenelon.  But 
the  residentiary,  or  the  firequent  visitor  of  the  favored  spot,  who 
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has  scanned  its  beauties  by  steady  daylight,  and  mastered  its  true 
proportions  and  lineaments, — ^he  will  discover  that  both  pilgrims 
have  indeed  been  there.  He  will  know,  that  the  delightfiil 
dream,  which  the  latter  tells,  is  a  dream  of  truth ;  and  that  even 
in  the  bewildered  tale  of  the  former  there  is  truth  mingled  with 
the  dream. 

But  the  source,  the  spring-head,  of  the  charges  which  I  antici- 
pate, lies  dsep.     Materialism,  conscious  and  avowed  Materialism, 
is  in  ill  repute :  and  a  confessed  Materialist  therefore  a  rare  char- 
acter.    But  if  the  faith  be  ascertained  by  the  fruits  :  if  the  pre- 
dominant, though  most  oiten  unsuspected,  persuasion  is  to  be 
learnt  from  the  influences,  .imder  which  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions of  the  man  move  and  take  their  direction  ;  I  must  reverse 
the  position.     Only  not  all  are  Materialists.     Except  a  few  indi- 
viduals, and  those  for  the  most  part  of  a  single  sect :  every  one 
who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  holds  himself  to  have  a  soul  as 
well  as  a  body.     He  distinguishes  mind  from  matter,  the  subject 
of  his  consciousness  from  the  objects  of  the  same.     The  former  is 
his  mind :  and  he  says,  it  is  immaterial.     But  though  subject 
and  substance  are  words  of  kindred  roots,  nay,  little  less  than 
equivalent  tenns,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  exclusively  to  sensible  ob- 
jects, to  bodies,  to  modifications  of  matter,  that  he  habitually 
attaches  the  attributes  of  reahty,  of  substance.     Real  and  tangi- 
ble, substantial  and  material,  are  synonymes  for  him.     He  never 
indeed  asks  himself,  what  he  means  by  mind  ?     But  if  he  did, 
and  tasked  himself  to  return  an  honest  answer — as  to  what,  at 
least,  he  had  hitherto  meant  by  it — ^he  would  find,  that  he  had 
described  it  by  negatives,  as  the  opposite  of  bodies,  for  example, 
as  a  somewhat  opposed  to  solidity,  to  visibility,'^  and  the  like,  as 
if  you  could  abstract  the  capacity  of  a  vessel,  and  conceive  of  it 
as  a  somewhat  by  itself,  and  then  give  to  the  emptiness  the  prop- 
erties of  containing,  holding,  being  entered,  and  so  forth.     In 
short,  though  the  proposition  would  perhaps  be  angrily  denied  in 
'  words,  yet  in  fact  he  thinks  of  his  mind,  as  a  property,  or  acci- 
dent of  a  something  else,  that  he  calls  a  soul  or  spirit :  though 
the  very  same  difficulties  must  recur,  the  moment  he  should  at** 
tempt  to  establish  the  difierence.     For  either  this  soul  or  spirit  is 
nothing  but  a  thinner  body,  a  finer  mass  of  matter  :  or  the  at- 
tribute of  self-subsistency  vanishes  from  the  soul  on  the  samt 
grounds,  on  which  it  is  refused  to  the  mind. 
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I  am  p^TfRiaded,  however,  that  the  dogmatiBm  of  the  Corpus- 
cular School,  though  it  still  exerts  an  influence  on  man's  notions 
and  phrases,  has  received  a  mortal  blow  from  the  increasingly 
dynamic  spirit  of  the  physical  sciences  now  highest  in  public  esti- 
mation. And  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  results  will  ex- 
tend beyond  the  intention  of  those,  who  are  gradually  eflecting 
this  revolution.  It  is  not  Chemistry  alone  that  will  be  indebted 
to  the  genius  of  Davy,  Oersted,  and  their  compeers :  and  not  as 
the  founder  of  physiology  and  philosophic  anatomy  alone,  will 
mankind  love  and  revere  the  name  of  John  Hunter.  These  men 
have  not  only  taught,  they  have  compelled  us  to  admit,  that  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  senses,  or  rather  the  grounds  of  the  visi- 
bihty  and  tangibility  of  all  objects  of  sense,  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion and  similar  proportion  to  the  intelligible  object — ^that  is,  to 
the  object  which  we  actually" mean  when  we  say,  **  It  is  such  or 
such  a  thing,''  or  **  I  have  seen  this  or  that," — as  the  paper,  ink, 
and  diflerently%ombined  straight  and  curved  lines  of  an  edition 
of  Homer  bear  to  what  we  understand  by  the  words,  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Nay,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  so  to  construct 
the  paper,  ink,  painted  capitals,  and  the  like,  of  a  printed  disqui- 
sition on  the  eye,  or  the  muscles  and  cellular  texture  (that  is,  the 
flesh)  of  the  human  body,  as  to  bring  together  every  one  of  the 
sensible  and  ponderable  staSk  or  elements,  that  are  sensuously 
perceived  in  the  eye  itself,  or  in  the  flesh  itself  Carbon  and 
nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  one  or 
two  metals  and  metallic  bases,  constitute  the  whole.  It  can  not 
be  these  therefore,  that  we  mean  by  an  eye,  by  our  body.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  a  particular  combination  of  these  ?  Now  here 
comes  a  question :  In  this  term  do  you  or  do  you  not  include  the 
principle,  the  operating  cause,  of  the  combination  ?  K  not,  then 
detach  this  eye  from  the  body.  Look  steadily  at  it — as  it  might 
lie  on  the  marble  slab  of  a  dissecting-room.  Say  it  were  the  eye 
of  a  murderer,  a  Bellingham  :  or  the  eye  of  a  murdered  patriot, 
a  Sidney  ! — Behold  it,  handle  it,  with  its  various  accompaniments 
or  constituent  parts,  of  tendon,  ligament,  membrane,  blood-vessel, 
ghmd,  humors ;  its  nerves  of  sense,  of  sensation,  and  of  motion. 
Alas !  all  these  names,  like  that  of  the  organ  itself,  are  so  many 
anachronisms,  figures  of  speech,  to  express  that  which  has  been : 
as  when  the  guide  points  with  his  flnger  to  a  heap  of  stones,  and 
tells  the  traveller,  "  That  is  Babylon,  or  Fersepolis." — ^Is  this  cold 
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jelly  the  light  of  the  body  ?  Is  this  the  micranthropos  in  the  mar- 
vellous microcosm  ?  Is  this  what  you  mean  when  you  well  de- 
scrihe  the  eye  as  the  telescope  and  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  the 
seat  and  agent  of  an  almost  magical  power  ? 

Pursue  the  same  inquisition  with  every  other  part  of  the  hody, 
whether  integral  or  simply  ingredient ;  and  let  a  Berzelius  or  a 
Hatchett  be  your  interpreter,  and  demonstrate  to  you  what  it  is 
that  in  each  actually  meets  your  senses.  And  when  you  have 
heard  the  scanty  catalogue,  ask  yourself  if  these  are  indeed  the 
living  flesh,  the  blood  of  life  ?  Or  not  far  rather — I  speak  of 
what,  as  a  man  of  common  sense,  you  really  do,  not  what,  as  a 
philosopher,  you  ought  to  believe — ^is  it  not,  I  say,  far  rather  the 
distinct  and  individualized  agency  that  by  the  given  combina- 
tions utters  and  bespeaks  its  presence  ?  Justly  and  with  strictest 
propriety  of  language  may  I  say,  speaks.  It  is  to  the  coarseness 
of  our  senses,  or  rather  to  the  defect  and  limitation  of  our  percip^ 
ient  faculty,  that  the  visible  object  appears  the  Ame  even  for  a 
moment.  The  characters  which  I  am  now  shaping  on  this  paper, 
abide.  Not  only  the  forms  remain  the  same,  but  the  particles 
of  the  coloring  stuff  are  fixed,  and,  for  an  indeflnite  period  at 
Acast,  remain  the  same.  But  the  particles  that  constitute  the 
size,  the  visibility  of  an  organic  structure,  are  in  perpetual  flux. 
They  are  to  the  combining  and  constitutive  power  as  the  pulses 
of  air  to  the  voice  of  a  discourser ;  or  of  one  who  sings  a  rounde- 
lay. The  same  words  may  be  repeated ;  but  in  each  gecond  of 
time  the  articulated  air  hath  passed  away,  and  each  act  of  artic- 
ulation  appropriates  and  gives  momentary  fonn  to  a  ney  and 
other  portion.  As  the  column  of  blue  smoke  from  a  cottage 
chinmey  in  the  breathless  simimer  noon,  or  the  steadfast-seeming 
cloud  on  the  edge  point  of  a  hill  in  the  driving  air-current,  which 
momently  condensed  and  recomposed  is  the  common  phantom  of 
a  thousand  successors ;- — such  is  the  flesh,  which  our  bodily  eyes 
transmit  to  us  ;  which  our  palates  taste  ;  which  our  hands  touch. 

But  perhaps  the  material  particles  possess  this  combining 
power  by  inherent  reciprocal  attractions,  repulsions,  and  elective 
aflinities ;  and  are  themselves  the  joint  artists  of  their  own  com- 
binations ?  I  will  not  reply,  though  well  I  might,  that  this  would 
be  to  solve  one  problem  by  another,  and  merely  to  shift  the  mys- 
tery. It  will  be  suflicient  to  remind  the  thoughtful  querist,  that 
even  herein  coasists  the  essential  diflerenoe,  the  oontra-distino- 
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tion,  of  an  organ  from  a  machine  ;  that  not  only  the  character- 
istic shape  is  evolved  from  the  invisible  central  power,  but  the 
material  mass  itself  is  acquired  by  assimilation.  The  germinal 
power  of  the  plant  transmutes  the  fixed  air  and  the  elementary 
base  of  water  into  grass  or  leaves ;  and  on  these  the  organific 
principle  in  the  ox  or  the  elephant  exercises  an  alchemy  still 
more  stupendous.  As  the  unseen  agency  weaves  its  magic  eddies, 
the  foliage  becomes  indifierently  the  bone  and  its  marrow,  the 
pulpy  brain,  or  the  solid  ivory.  That  what  you  see  is  blood,  is 
flesh,  is  itself  the  work,  or  shall  I  say,  the  translucence,  of  the 
invisible  energy,  which  soon  surrenders  or  abandons  them  to  infe« 
rior  powers  (for  there  is  no  pause  nor  chasm  in  the  activities  of 
nature),  which  repeat  a  similar  metamorphosis  according  to  their 
kind  ; — these  are  not  fancies,  conjectures,  or  even  hypotheses,  but 
facts ;  to  deny  which  is  impossible,  not  to  reflect  on  which  is 
ignominious.  And  we  need  only  reflect  on  them  with  a  calm 
and  silent  spirit  to  learn  the  utter  emptiness  and  unmeaningness 
of  the  vaunted  Mechanico-corpuscular  philosophy,  with  both  its 
twins.  Materialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Idealism,  rightlier  named 
subjective  Idolism,  on  the  other  :  the  one  obtruding  on  us  a  world 
of  spectres  and  apparitions  ;  the  other  a  mazy  dream. *^ 

Let  the  Mechanic  or  Gorpusclilar  scheme,  which  in  its  abso- 
luteness and  strict  consistency  was  first  introduced  by  Des  Cartes, 
be  judged  by  the  results.     By  its  fruits  shall  it  be  known. 

In  order  to  submit  the  various  phcenomena  of  moving  bodies  to 
geometrical  construction,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  abstract- 
ing firom  corporeal  substance  all  its  positive  properties,  and 
obliged  to  consider  bodies  as  diEering  from  equal  portions  of  spacef 

*  See  the  Author's  Theory  of  lAfe^  Appendix  0. — Am.  JEd. 

f  Such  is  the  conception  of  body  in  Des  Oartes*-own  system.  Body  is 
everywhere  confounded  with  matter,  and  might  in  the  Cartesian  sense  be 
defined  space  or  extension,  with  the  attribute  of  visibility.  As  Des  Cartes 
at  the  same  time  zealously  asserted  the  existence  of  intelligential  beings, 
the  reality  and  independent  selfHsubsistence  of  the  soul,  Berkeleyanism  or 
Spinosism  was  the  immediate  and  necessary  consequence.  Assume  a  plu- 
rality of  self-subsisting  souls,  and  we  have  Berkeleyanism ;  assume  one  only 
(imcmt  et  unicorn  nibstantiam)^  and  you  have  Spinosism,  that  is,  the  asser- 
tion of  one  infinite  Selfnsubsistent,  with  the  two  attributes  of  thinking  and 
appearing.  Cogitatio  infinita  sine  centro^  et  omniforKiia  apparilio.  How  ist 
the  Newtonian  vis  inertia  (interpreted  any  otherwise  than  as  an  arbitrary 
y  2,  to  represent  the  unknown  but  necessary  supplement  or  mte* 
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only  by  figure  and  mobility.  And  as  a  fiction  of  science,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overvalue  this  invention.  It  possesses  the  same 
merits  in  relation  to  geometry  that  the  atomic  theory  has  in  rela- 
tion to  algebraic  calculus.  But  in  contempt  of  common  sense^ 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  express  declarations  of  the  in- 
spired historian  {Crcn,  i.),  and  to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
tures throughout,  Des  Cartes  propounded  it  as  truth  of  fact,  and 
instead  of  a  world  create^  and  filled  with  productive  forces  by  the 
almighty  Fiat,  left  a  lifeless  machine  whirled  about  by  the  dust 
of  its  own  grinding :  as  if  death  could  come  firom  the  living  foim- 
tain  of  life  ;  nothingness  and  phantom  firom  the  plenitude  of 
reality,  the  absoluteness  of  creative  will ! 

Holy  !  Holy  !  Holy  !  let  me  be  deemed  mad  by  all  men,  if  such 
be  thy  ordinance  :  but,  0  !  from  such  madness  save  and  preserve 
me,  my  God ! 

When,  however,  after  a  shorty  interval,  the  genius  of  Kepler, 
expanded  and  organized  in  the  soul  of  Newton,  and  there  (if  I 
may  hazard  so  bold  an  expression)  refining  itself  into  an  almost 
celestial  clearness,  had  expelled  the  Cartesian  vortices  ;*  then  the 

gration  of  the  Cartesiaii  notion  of  body)  has  patched  up  the  fla^y,  I  leave  for 
more  competent  judges  to  decide.  But  should  any  one  of  my  Readers  feel 
an  interest  in  the  speculative  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  and  should 
be  master  of  the  German  language,  I  warmly  recommend  for  his  perusal  the 
earliest  known  publication  of  the  grea;t  founder  of  the  Critical  Philosophy, 
(written  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age  I)  on  the  then  eager  contro- 
versy  between  the  LeibnitEian  and  the  French  and  EngHsh  Mathematidanai 
respecting  the  living  ioToeB-r-GedanJcen  von  der  ioahren  Schatzung  der  leben- 
digen  Krdfte :  1747 — ^in  which  Eant  demonstrates  the  right  reasoning  to  be 
with  the  latter ;  but  the  truth  of  the  taxst,  the  evidence  of  ezperienee,  with 
the  former ;  and  gives  the  explanation,  namely :  body,  or  corporeal  nature, 
is  something  else  and  more  than  geometrical  extension,  even  with  the  addi 
tion  of  a  vU  inertia.  And  Leibnitz,  with  the  BernouiUis,  erred  in  the  at 
tempt  to  demonstrate  geometrically  a  problem  not  susceptible  of  geomet 
rical  construction.  This  tract,  with  the  succeeding  Bimmela-System,  may 
with  propriety  be  placed,  after  the  PHndpia  of  Newton,  among  the  striking 
Instances  of  early  genius ;  and  as  the  first  product  of  the  dynamic  philos- 
ophy ill  the  physical  sciences,  firom  the  time,  at  least,  of  Giordano  Bruno, 
whom,  the  idolaters  burned  for  an  Atheist,  at  Home,  in  the  year  1600. — [See 
The  Friend,  II.  p.  1 1 0  note.— JSi] 

*  For  Newton's  own  doubtfully  suggested  ether  or  most  subtle  fluid,  as 
the  ground  and  immediate  agent  in  the  phanomena  of  universal  gravitation* 
was  either  not  adopted  or  soon  abandoned  by  his' disciples;  not  only  as  iii- 
troducing,  against  his  own  canons  of  right  reasoning,  an  ens  imaginaimtm 
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neoessit]^  of  ai|  actiTe  power,  of  positive  forces  present  in  the  m&- 
terial  universe,  forced  itself  on  the  conviction.  For  as  a  law 
without  a  lawgiver  is  a  mere  abstraction ;  so  a  law  without  an 
agent  to  realize  it,  a  constitution  without  an  abiding  executive, 
is,  in  fact,  not  a  law  but  an  idea.  In  the  profound  emblem  of 
the  great  tragic  poet,  it  is  the  powerless  Prometheus  fixed  on  a 
barren  rock.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  How  was  this  necessity 
provided  for  ?  God  himself — ^my  hand  trembles  as  I  write ! 
Rather,  then  let  me  employ  the  word,  which  the  religious  feel- 
ing, in  its  perplexity,  suggested  as  the  substitute— the  Deity 
itself  was  declared  to  be  the  real  agent,  the  actual  gravitating 
power  I  The  law  and  the  lawgiver  were  identified.  God  (says 
Dr.  Priestley)  not  only  does,  but  is  every  thing.  Jupiter  est  qiiod- 
cunqtie  vides.  And  thus  a  system,  which  commenced  by  ex- 
cluding all  life  and  immanent  activity  from  the  visible  universe, 
and  evacuating  the  natural  world  of  all  nature,  ended  by  substi- 
tuting the  Deity,  and  reducing  the  Creator  to  a  mere  anima 
mundi  :  a  scheme  that  has  no  advantage  over  Spinosism  but  its 
inconsistency,  which  does  indeed  make  it  suit  a  certain  order  of  in- 
tellects, who,  like  the  pleuronecttz  (or  flat  fish)  in  ichthyology 
which  have  both  eyes  on  the  same  side,  never  see  but  half  of  a 
subject  at  one  time,  and  forgetting  the  one  before  they  get  to  the 
other  are  sure  not  to  detect  any  inconsistency  between  them. 

And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?     An  increasing  unwil-  / 
lingness  to  contemplate  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  personal  attri- 
butes :  and  thence  a  distaste  to  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  ' 
Christian  Faith,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  Redemption.     The  young  and  ardent,  ever  too  apt  to  mis- 
take the  inward  triumph  in  the  detection  of  error  for  a  positive 
love  of  truth,  are  among  the  first  and  most  frequent  victims  to  / 
this  &^v3ievDic  fastidium,     Alas !  even  the  sincerest  seekers  after 
light  are  not  safe  firom  the  contagion.     Some  have  I  known,  con- 

into  physieal  sdence,  a  suffiction  in  the  place  of  a  legitimate  supposition ; 
bat  because  the  substance  (if  assumed  to  exist)  must  itself  form  part  of  the 
problem  which  it  was  meant  to  solve.  Meantime  Leibnitz's  pre-established 
harmony,  which  originated  in  Spinosa,  found  no  acceptance ;  and,  lastly,  the 
notion  of  a  corpuscular  substance,  with  properties  put  into  it,  like  a  pin- 
euahion  hidden  by  the  pins,  could  pass  with  the  unthinking  only  for  any 
thing  more  than  a  ccmfession  of  ignoranc%  or  technical  terms  ezprening  a 
AuifiM'cfsoientific  insight 

«roL.  I.  Q, 
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stitutionally  religious — I  speak  feelingly;  for  I  speak  of  that 
which  fi>r  a  brief  period  was  my  own  state — who  under  this  un- 
healthful  influence  have  been  so  estranged  from  the  heavenly 
Father,  the  living  God,  as  even  to  shrink  from  the  personal  pro- 
'  nouns  as  applied  to  the  Deity.     But  many  do  I  know,  and  yearly 
'  meet  with,  in  whom  a  false  and  sickly  taste  co-operates  with  the 
,  prevailing  fashion  :  many,  who  find  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
I  and  Jacob,  far  too  real,  too  substantial ;  who  feel  it  more  in  har- 
mony with  their  indefinite  sensations 

To  worship  Nature  in  the  hill  and  valley. 
Not  knowing  what  they  love : — 

and  (to  use  the  langui^e,  but  not  the  sense  or  purpose,  of  the 

great  poet  of  our  age)  would  fain  substitute  for  the  Jehovah  of 

i  their  Bible 

A  sense  sublime 
Of  something  £ar  more  deeply  interfused,  • 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things !  WoaDswoRTH. 

And  this  from  \having  been  educated  to  understand  the  Divine 
Omnipresence  in  any  sense  rather  than  the  only  safe  and  legiti* 
mate  one,  the  presence  of  all  things  to  God  I 
I  Be  it,  however,  that  the  numiber  of  such  men  is  comparatively 
I  small ;  and  be  it  (as  in  fact  it  often  is)  but  a  brief  stage,  a  tran- 
^  sitional  stat§,  in  the  process  of  intellectual  growth.  Yet  among 
a  nimierous  and  increasing  class  of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks, 
there  is  an  inward  withdrawing  from  the  Life  and  personal  being 
of  God,  a  turning  of  the  thoughts  exclusively  to  the  so-called 
physical  attributes,  to  the  omnipresence  in  the  counterfeit  form 
of  ubiquity,  to  the  immensity,  the  infinity,  the  immutabihty  ;-— 
the  attributes  of  space  with  a  notion  of  power  as  their  stebstratufn, 
— a  Fate,  in  short,  not  a  moral  Creator  and  Governor.  Let  in- 
telligence be  imagined,  and  wherein  does  the  conception  of  God 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  gravitation  (conceived  as  the  cause 
of  gravity)  in  the  understanding  of  those,  who  represent  the  Deity 
not  only  as  a  necessary  but  as  a  necessitated  being ;  those,  for 
whom  justice  is  but  a  schemg  of  general  laws  ;  and  holiness,  and 
the  divine  hatred  of  sin,  yea,  and  sin  itself,  are  Wiords  without 
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meaning,  or  accommodations  to  a  rude  and  barbarous  race? 
Hence,  I  more  than  fear  the  prevailing  taste  for  books  of  natural! 
theology,  physico-theology,  demonstrations  of  God  firom  Nature, 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  like.  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity !  I  am  vfeory  of  the  word.  -  Make  a  man  feel  the  want  of 
it ;  rouse  him,  if  you  can,  to  the  self-knowledge  of  his  need  of  it ; 
and  you  may  safely  trust  it  to  its  own  evidence, — ^remembering 
only  the  express  declaration  of  Christ  himself:  No  man  cometh 
to  me,  unless  the  Father  leadeth  him.  Whatever  more  is  desir- 
able— I  speak  now  with  reference  to  Christians  generally,  and 
not  to  professed  students  of  theology — may,  in  my  judgment,  be 
far  more  safely  and  profitably  taught,  without  controversy  or  the 
supposition  of  infidel  antagonists,  in  the  form  of  Ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  last  fruit  of  the  Mechanico-corpuscular  philosophy,  say  N^ 
rather  of  the  mode  and  direction  of  feeling  and  thinking  produced 
by  it  on  thceducated  class  of  society — or  that  result,  which  as 
more  immediately  connected  with  my  present  theme  1  have  re- 
served for  the  last — is  the  habit  of  attaching  aU  our  conceptions 
and  feelings,  and  of  applying  all  the  words  and  phrases  express- 
ing reality  to  the  objects  of  the  senses  :  more  accurately  speaking 
to  the  images  and  sensations  by  which  their  presence  is  made  y/ 
known  to  us.  Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  great  purposes  of  Christianity,  and  included  in  the  process 
of  our  redemption,  to  rouse  and  emancipate  the  soul  from  this 
debasing  slavery  to  the  outward  senses,  to  awaken  the  mind  to 
the  true  criteria  of  reality,  namely,  permanence,  power,  will 
manifested  in  act,  and  truth  operating  as  life.  My  words,  said 
Christ,  are  spirit :  and  they  (that  is,  the  spiritual  powers  ex 
pressed  by  them)  are  truth ;  that  is,  very  being.  For  this  end 
our  Lord,  who  came  from  heaven  to  take  captivity  captive,  chose 
the  words  and  names,  that  designate  the  familiar  yet  most  impor- 
tant objects  of  sense,  the  nearest  and  most  concerning  things  and 
incidents  of  corporeal  nature ;  water,  flesh,  blood,  birth,  bread  * 
But  he  used  them  in  senses,  that  could  not  without  absurdity  be 
supposed  to  respect  the  Taerephcmomena,  water,  flesh,  and  the  like ; 
in  senses  that  by  no  possibility  could  apply  to  the  color,  figure,  spe- 
cific mode  of  touch  or  taste  produced  on  ourselves,  and  by  which 
we  are  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  things  and  understand  . 
them-^res,  qiuz  svh  apparitiordbus  isti$  statuenda  stmt.    And 
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this  awful  recalling  of  the  drowsed  soul  &om  the  dreams  and 
phantom  world  of  sensuality  to  acttud  reality, — ^how  has  it  been 
evaded !  These  words,  that  were  spirit, — ^these  mysteries,  which 
even  the  Apostles  must  '^^^  ^^^  ^he  Paraclete  in  order  to  com- 
prehend— these  spiritual  things  which  can  only  be  spiritually  difr* 
cemed, — ^were  mere  metaphors,  figures  of  speech,  oriental  hyper- 
boles !  ^'  All  this  means  only  morality !"  Ah  !  how  far  nearer 
to  the  truth  would  these  men  have  been,  had  they  said  that  mo- 
rality means  aU  this ! 

The  efiect,  however,  has  been  most  injurious  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Universities,  to  our  incomparably  constituted  Church, 
and  even  to  our  national  character.  The  few  who  have  read  my 
two  Lay  Sermons  are  no  strangers  to  my  opinions  on  this  head ; 
and  in  my  treatise  on  the  Church  and  Churches,  I  shall,  if  Prov- 
idence vouchsafe,  submit  them  to  the  Public,  with  their  grounds 
and  historic  evidences  in  a  more  systematic  form. 

I  have,  I  am  aware,  in  this  present  Work  furnished  occasion 
for  a  charge  of  having  expressed  myself  with  slight  and  irrever- 
ence of  celebrated  names,  especially  of  the  late  Dr.  Paley.  O,  if 
I  were  fond  and  ambitious  of  literary  honor,  of  public  applause, 
how  well  content  should  I  be  to  excite  but  one  third  of  the  admi- 
ration which,  in  my  inmost  being,  I  feel  for  the  head  and  heart 
of  Paley  !  And  how  gladly  would  I  surrender  all  hope  of  con- 
temporary praise,  could  I  even  approach  to  the  incomparable 
grace,  propriety,  and  persuasive  facility  of  his  writings  !  But  on 
this  very  account  I  believe  myself  bound  in  conscience  to  throw 
the  whole  force  of  my  intellect  in  the  way  of  this  triumphal  car, 
on  which  the  tutelary  genius  of  modem  idolatry  is  borne,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  crushed  imder  the  wheels.  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment before  my  eyes  the  eighteenth  of  his  Posthumous  Discourses : 
the  amount  of  which  is  briefly  this, — ^that  all  the  words  and  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  which  express  and  contain  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  paramount  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  all  those  which  speak  so  strongly  of  the  value, 
benefit,  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  assuredly  mean  somie- 
thing :  but  what  they  mean,  nobody,  it  seems,  can  tell !  But 
doubtless  we  shall  discover  it,  and  be  convinced  that  there  is  a 
substantial  sense  belonging  to  these  words  in  a  future  state  !  Is 
there  an  enigma  or  an  absurdity  in  the  Koran  or  theVedas,  which 
might  not  be  defended  on  the  same  pretence  ?     A  similar  imprea- 
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Bion,  I  confess,  was  left  on  my  mind  by  Dr.  Magee's  statement 
or  exposition  {ad  normam  Grotianam)  of  the  dootrine  of  Redemp- 
tion ;  and  deeply  did  it  disappoint  the  high  expectations,  sadly 
did  it  chill  the  fervid  sympathy,  which  his  introductory  chapter, 
his  manly  and  masterly  disquisition  on  the  sacrificial  rites  of  Pa- 
ganism, had  raised  in  my  mind. 

And  yet  I  can  not  read  the  pages  of  Paley,  here  referred  to  \ 
aloud,  without  the  liveliest  sense,  how  plausible  and  popular  they 
Mrill  sound  to  the  great  majority  of  readers.  Thousands  of  sober, 
and  in  other  way  pious.  Christians  will  echo  the  words,  together 
with  Magee's  kindred  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
adopt  the  doctrine  for  their  make-faith ;  and  why  ?  It  is  feeble. 
And  whatever  is  feeble  is  always  plausible  :  for  it  favors  mental 
indolence.  It  is  feeble :  and  feebleness,  in  the  disguise  of  con- 
fessing and  condescending  strength,  is  always  popular.  It  flatters 
the  reader  by  removing  the  apprehended  distance  between  him 
and  the  superior  author ;  and  it  flatters  him  still  more  by  en- 
abling him  to  transfer  to  himself,  and  to  appropriate,  this  superi-^ 
ority ;  and  thus  to  make  hh  very  weakness  the  mark  and  evidence 
of  his  strength.*  Ay,  quoth  the  rational  Christian— or  with  a 
sighing,  self-soothing  soimd  between  an  Ay  and  an  Ah ! — I  am 
content  to  think  with  the  great  Dr.  Paley,  and  the  learned  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin — 

Man  of  sense  I  Dr.  Paley  was  a  great  man,  and  Dr.  Magee  is 
a  learned  and  exemplary  prelate ;  but  You  do  not  think  at  all ! 

With  regard  to  the  convictions  avowed  and  enforced  in  my 
own  Work,  I  will  continue  my  address  to  the  man  of  sense  in  the 
words  of  an  old  philosopher : — Tu  vero  crassis  aurihus  et  obsti- 
nato  corde  respuis  quceforsitan  vere  perhibeantur.  Minus  her- 
cule  calles  pravissimis  opinionibus  ea  putari  mendadat  quce  vet 
auditu  nova,  vd  visu  rudia,  vel  certe  supra  captum  cogitationis 
{extemporanece  tuce)  ardua  videantur :  qucR  si  pauh  accuratitcs 
exploraris,  non  modo  compertu  evidentia,  sed  etiamfactu  facilia, 
tenties* 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  £iend,  the  celebrated 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  book  of  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy, referred  to  in  p.  258,  of  this  Volume,  is  here  tianspxinted 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Header  : — 

«  Aptd,  Metam.  "L^Ed. 
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"  Had  Jesus  Christ  delivered  no  other  declaration  than  the  fol- 
lowing— The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
grave  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth :  they  that  have 
done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done 
evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation; — he  had  pronounced 
a  message  of  inestimahle  importance,  and  well  worthy  of  that 
splendid  apparatus  of  prophecy  and  miracles  with  which  his  mis- 
sion was  introduced  and  attested  :  a  message  in  which  the  wisest 
of  mankind  would  rejoice  to  find  an  answer  to  their  douhts,  and 
rest  to  their  inquiries.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that  a  future  state  had 
been  discoyered  already ; — ^it  had  been  discovered  as  the  Coper- 
nican  system  was ; — ^it  was  one  guess  among  many.  He  alone 
discovers,  who  proves  ;  and  no  man  can  prove  this  point,  but  the 
teacher  who  testifies  by  miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  £rom 
God." 

Pasdianus  says  of  Virgil, — JJsqtie  adeo  expers  invidice  ut  siquid 
erudite  dicttim  inspiceret  alterius,  non  minus  gauderet  ac  si  suu/m 
esset.  My  own  heart  assures  me  that  this  is  less  than  the  truth : 
that  Virgil  would  have  read  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  work  of 
another  with  a  higher  and  purer  delight  than  in  a  work  of  his 
own,  because  free  from  the  apprehension  of  his  judgment  being 
warped  by  self-love,  and  without  that  repressive  modesty  akin  to 
shame,  which  in  a  delicate  mind  holds  in  check  a  man's  own  se- 
cret thoughts  and  feelings,  when  they  respect  himself.  The  cor- 
dial admiration  with  which  I  peruse  the  preceding  passage  as  a 
master-piece  of  composition  would,  could  I  convey  it,  serve  as  a 
measure  of  the  vital  importance  I  attaeh  to  the  convictions  which 
impelled  me  to  animadvert  on  the  same  passage  as  doctrine. 
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•ClOCABT  OF  THB  80HSMB  OF  THE   ABaUHENT  TO  PBOTB   THE  DIYXB* 
8^  IN  KIND  OF  THB  SEASON  AND  THE  UNDBBSTANDINO.     SbB  p.  188. 

The  position  to  be  proved  is  the  difference  in  kind  of  the  under- 
standing from  the  reason. 

The  axiom,  on  which  the  proof  rests,  is :  subjects,  which  require 
osBentially  different  general  definitions,  differ  in  kind  and  not  merely 
in  degree.  For  difference  in  degree  forms  the  ground  of  specific 
definitions,  but  not  of  generic  or  general. 

N'ow  reason  is  considered  either  in  relation  to  the  will  and  moral 
being,  when  it  is  termed  the  practical*  reason  =  A :  or  relatively  to 
the  intellective  and  sciential  faculties,  when  it  is  termed  theoretic 
or  speculative  reason  =  a.  In  order  therefore  to  be  compared  with 
tiie  reason,  the  understanding  must  in  like  manner  be  distinguished 
into  the  understanding  as  a  principle  of  action,  in  which  relation  I 
call  it  the  adaptive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  selecting  and  adapting 
means  and  medial  of  proximate  ends  =  B :  and  the  understanding, 
as  a  mode  and  faculty  of  thought,  when  it  is  called  reflection  =  h. 
Accordingly,  I  give  the  general  definitions  of  these  four :  that  is,  I 
describe  each  severally  by  its  essential  characters :  and  I  find,  that 
the  definition  of  A  differs  toto  gcTiere  from  that  of  B,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  a  from  that  of  h, 

N'ow  subjects  that  require  essentially  different  definitions  do  them- 
selves differ  in  kind.  But  Understanding  and  Eeason  require  essen- 
tially different  definitions.  Therefore  Understanding  and  Beason 
differ  in  kind. 

*  The  Practical  Reason  alone  is  Reason  in  the  full  and  snbstantiye  sense.  It  is  Reason 
in  its  own  sphere  of  perfect  flreedom ;  as  the  source  of  ideas,  which  ideas,  in  their  oon- 
Tersion  to  the  responsible  Will,  become  nltiraato  ends.    On  the  other  hand,  Theoretie    j 
Reason,  as  the  ground  of  the  universal  and  absolute  in  all  logical  conclusion,  is  rather    j 
the  light  of  Reason  in  the  Understanding,  and  known  to  be  such  by  its  contrast  with  the    * 
eontingency  and  particularity  which  chwraeteriie  all  the  {woper  and  Indigenous  growtba 
of  the  Understanding. 
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Wbat  10  Instinot  ?*  As  I  am  not  quite  of  Boxmef  s  opimoin  *^  that 
philosophers  will  in  vain  torment  themselves  to  define  instinct  until 
they  have  spent  some  time  in  the  head  of  the  animal  without  actually 
being  that  animal,"  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  the  use  of  the  term. 
I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  controvert  the  opinions  which  have 
been  offered  on  this  subject,  whether  the  andent  doctrine  of  Des- 
cartes, who  supposed  that  animals  were  mere  machines ;  or  the  mod- 
em one  of  Lamark,  who  attributes  instincts  to  habits'impressed  upon 
the  organs  of  animals,  by  the  constant  efflux  of  the  nervous  fluid 
to  these  organs  to  which  it  has  been  determined  in  their  efforts  to 
perform  certain  actions,  to  which  their  necessities  have  given  birth. 
And  it  will  be  here  premature  to  offer  any  refutation  of  the  opinions 
of  those  who  contend  for  the  identity  of  this  faculty  with  reason, 
and  maintain  that  aU  the  actions  of  animals  are  the  result  of  inven- 
tion and  experience; — an  opinion  maintained  with  considerable 
plausibility  by  Dr.  Darwin. 

^'Perhaps  the  most  ready  and  certain  mode  of  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  this  intricate  inquiry  will  be  by  the  apparently  circuitous 
route  of  determining  first,  what  we  do  not  mean  by  the  word.  Now 
we  certainly  do  not  mean,  in  the  use  of  the  term,  any  act  of  the  vital 
power  in  the  production  or  maintenance  of  an  organ :  nobody  thinks 
of  saying  that  the  teeth  grow  by  instinct,  or  that  when  the  muscles 
are  increased  in  vigor  and  size  in  consequence  of  exercise,  it  is  from 
such  a  cause  or  principle.  Neither  do  we  attribute  instinot  to  tho 
direct  functions  of  the  organs  in  providing  for  the  continuance  and 
sustentation  of  the  whole  co-organized  body.  No  one  talks  of  the 
liver  secreting  bile,  or  of  the  heart  acting  for  the  propulsion  of  the 
blood,  by  instinct.  Some,  indeed,  have  maintfuned  that  breathing, 
even  voiding  the  excrement  and  urine,  are  instinctive  operations ; 
but  surely  these,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  automatic,  or  at  least  are 
the  necessary  result  of  the  organization  of  the  parts  in  and  by  which, 
the  actions  are  produced.  These  instances  seem  to  be,  if  I  may  so 
say,  below  instinct.  But  again,  we  do  not  attribute  instinct  to  any 
actions  preceded  by  a  will  conscious  of  its  whole  purpose,  caloulatinif 

.  .^  •  Oraen'k  Vital  D^namiofh  Appendix  F,  p.  88.    See  ante^  p.  S57.— JUL 
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its  effects,  and  predeterminiiig  its  consequences,  nor  to  any  exercise 
of  the  intellectnal  powers,  of  which  the  whole  scope,  aim,  and  end 
are  intellectnal.  In  other  terms,  no  man  who  values  his  words  will 
talk  of  the  Instinct  of  a  Howard,  or  of  the  instinctive  operations  of 
a  Kewton  or  Leihnitz,  in  those  suhlime  efforts,  which  ennohle  and 
cast  a  lustre,  not  less  on  the  individuals  than  on  the  whole  human 
race. 

^^  To  what  kind  or  mode  of  action  shall  we  then  look  for  the  le- 
^timate  application  of  the  term  ?    In  answer  to  this  query,  we  may, 
I  think,  witiiout  fear  of  the  consequences,  put  the  following  cases  as 
exemplifying  and  justifying  the  use  of  the  term,  Instinct,  in  an  appro- 
priate sense.    First,  when  there  appears  an  action,  not  included 
either  in  the  mere  functions  of  life,  acting  within  the  sphere  of  its 
own  organismus ;  nor  yet  an  action  attributable  to  the  intelligent 
will  or  reason :  yet  at  the  same  time,  not  referable  to  any  particular 
organ,  we  then  declare  the  presence  of  an  Instinct.    We  might  illus* 
trate  this  in  the  instance  of  a  bull-calf  butting  before  he  has  horus, 
in  which  the  action  can  have  no  reference  to  its  Interpal  economy, 
to  the  presence  of  a  particular  organ,  or  to  an  intelligent  will. 
Secondly,  likewise  if  it  be  not  indeed  included  in  the  first,  we  attrib- 
ute Instinct  where  the  organ  is  present,  if  only  the  act  is  equally 
anterior  to  all  possible  experience  on  the  part  of  the  individual  agent, 
as  for  instance,  when  the  beaver  employs  its  tail  for  the  construction 
of  its  dwelling ;  the  tailor-bird  its  bill  for  the  formation  of  its  pensile 
habitation ;  the  spider  its  spinning  organ  for  fabricating  its  artfully  - 
woven  nets,  or  the  viper  its  poison  fang  for  its  defence.    And  lastly, 
generally,  where  there  is  an  act  of  the  whole  body  as  one  animal,  not 
referable  to  a  will  conscious  of  its  purpose,  nor  to  its  mechanism,  nor 
to  a  habit  derived  from  experience,  nor  previous  frequent  use.    Here 
with  most  satisfaction,  and  without  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
w^ord,  we  declare  an  Instinct ;  as  examples  of  which,  we  may  adduce 
the  migratory  habits  of  birds,  the  sociaJ  instincts  of  the  bees,  the 
construction  of  their  habitations,  composed  of  cells  formed  with 
geometrical  precision,  adapted  in  capacity  to  different  orders  of  the 
society,  and  forming  storehouses  for  containing  a  supply  of  provis- 
ions ;  not  to  mention  similar  instances  in  wasps,  ants,  termites ;  and 
the  endless  contrivances  for  protecting  the  fdture  progeny.    - 

"  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  we  have  rightly  stated  the  application 
of  the  term,  what  we  may  ask  is  contained  in  the  examples  adduced, 
or  what  inferences  are  we  to  make  as  to  the  nature  of  Listinct  itself, 
a^  a  source  and  principle  of  action?  We  shall,  perhaps,  best  aid  our- 
selves in  the  inquiry  by  an  example,  and  let  us  take  a  very  familiar 
one  of  a  caterpillar  taking  its  food.  The  caterpillar  seeks  at  once  the 
plant,  which  famishes  the  appropriate  aliment,  and  this  even  as  soon 
as  it  creeps  from  the  ovum ;  and  the  food  being  taken  into  the  atom- 

Q* 
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aoh,  the  nutritions  part  is  separated  from  the  innutritions,  and  is  dl»* 
posed  of  for  the  support  of  the  animal.  The  questionthen  is,  what  is 
contained  in  this  instance  of  instinct  ?  In  the  first  place  what  does 
the  vital  power  in  the  stomach  do,  if  we  generalize  the  account  of  the 
process,  or  express  it  in  its  most  general  terms  ?  Manifestly  it  selects 
and  applies  appropriate  means  to  an  immediate  end,  prescribed  by 
the  constitution ;  first  of  the  particular  organ,  and  then  of  the  whole 
body  or  organismus.  This  we  have  admitted  is  not  instinct.  But 
what  does  the  caterpillar  do  ?  Does  it  not  also  select  and  apply  ap- 
propriate means  to  an  immediate  end  prescribed  by  its  particuk^  or- 

'  ganization  and  constitution?  But  there  is  something  more;  it  does 
^  this  according  to  circumstances ;  and  this  we  call  Instinct.  But  may 
\  there  not  be  still  something  more  involved  ?    What  shall  we  say  of 

I  Huberts  humble-bees  ?  A  dozen  of  these  were  put  under  a  bell  glass 
along  with  a  comb  of  about  ten  silken  cocoons,  so  unequal  in  height 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  standing  steadily ;  to  remedy  this,  two  or 
three  of  the  humble-bees  got  upon  the  comb,  'stretehed  themselves 
over  its  edge,  and  with  their  heads  downwards,  fixed  their  forefeet  on 
the  table  on  which  the  comb  stood,  and  so  with  their  hindfeet  kept 
the  comb  from  falling:  when  these  weriB  weary  others  took  their 
places.  In  this  constrained  and  painful  posture,  fresh  bees  relieving 
their  comrades  at  intervals,  and  each  working  in  its  turn,  did  these 
affectionato  little  insects  support  the  comb  for  nearly  three  days ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  had  prepared  sufficient  wax  to  build  pU- 

dars  with  it.    And  what  is  still  further  curious,  the  first  pillars  having 

J  got  displaced,  the  bees  had  again  recoui^se  to  the  same  manoeuvre. 

I  What  then  is  involved  in  this  case  ?    Evidently  the  same  selection 

I  and  appropriation  of  means  to  an  immediate  end  as  before ;  but  ob- 

\  serve  I  according  to  varying  circumstances. 

\  '^  And  here  we  are  puzzled ;  for  this  becomes  Understanding.  At 
^east  no  naturalist,  however  pi^edetermined  to  contrast  and  oppose 
JTnstinct  to  Understanding,  but  ends  at  last  in  facts  in  which  he  him- 
self can  make  out  no  difference.  But  are  we  hence  to  conclude  that 
the  instinct  is  the  same,  and  identical  with  the  human  understanding? 
Certainly  not ;  though  the  difference  is  not  in  the  essential  of  the  de- 
finition, but  in  an  addition  to,  or  modification  of,  that  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  both.  In  such  cases,  namely,  as  that  which  we 
have  last  adduced,  in  which  instinct  assumes  the  semblance  of  under- 
standing, the  act  indicative  of  instinct  is  not  clearly  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  the  animaVs  peculiar  organization,  but  arises 
out  of  the  constitution  and  previois  circumstances  of  the  animal,  and 
those  habits,  wants,  and  ih&t  predetermined  sphere  of  action  and 
operation  which  belong  to  the  race,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  which  it 
does  not  pass.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  I 
liave  determined  an  appropriate  sense  for  instinct :  namely,  that  it  is 
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a  power  of  selecting  and  applying  appropriate  means  to  an  immediate 
end,  according  to  circnmstances  and  the  changes  of  circumstances, 
these  being  variable  and  varying ;  bat  yet  so  as  to  be  referable  to  the 
general  habits,  arising  out  of  the  constjtation  and  previous  circnm- 
stances of  the  animal  considered  not  as  an  individoal,  bnt  as  a  race. 

"  We  may  here,  perhaps,  most  fitly  explain  the  error  of  those  who 
contend  for  the  identity  of  Beason  and  Instinct,  and  believe  that  the 
actions  of  animals  are  the  result  of  invention  and  experience.  They 
have,  no  doabt,  been  deceived,  in  their  investigation  of  Instinct,  by 
an  efficient  cause  simulating  a  final  cause ;  and  the  defect  in  their 
reasoning  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  observing  in  the  instinctive 
operations  of  animals  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  relative  end,  from 
the  assumption  qf  a  deliberate  purpose.  To  this  freedom  or  choice 
in  action  and  purpose,  instinct,  in  any  appropriate  sense  of  the  word, 
can  not  apply,  and  to  justify  and  explain  its  introduction,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  other  and  higher  faculties  than  any  manifested  in 
the  operations  of  instinct.  It  is  evident,  namely,  in  turning  our  at- 
tention to  the  distinguishing  character  of  human  actions,  that  there 
is,  as  in  the  inferior  animals,  a  selection  and  appropriation  of  means 
to  ends — but  it  is  (not  only  according  to  circumstances,  not  only  ac- 
cording to  varying  circumstances,  but  it  is)  according  to  varying  pur- 
poses. But  this  is  an  attribute  of  the  intelligent  will,  and  no  longer 
even  mere  understandiug. 

'^  And  here  let  me  observe  that  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  this 
investigation  are  greatly  increased  by  our  not  considering  the  under- 
standing (even  our  own)  in  itself,  and  as  it  would  be  were  it  not  ac- 
companied with  and  modified  by  the  co-operation  of  the  will,  the 
moral  feeling,  and  that  faculty,  perhaps  best  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Reason,  of  determining  that  which  is  universal  and  neces- 
sary, of  fixing  laws  and  principles  whether  ^speculative  or  practical, 
and  of  contemplating  a  final  purpose  or  end.  This  intelligent  will, — 
having  a  self-conscious  purpose,  under  the  guidance  and  fight  of  the 
reason,  by  which  its  acts  are  made  to  bear  as  a  whole  upon  some  end 
in  and  for  itself,  and  to  which  the  understanding  is  subservient  as  an 
organ  or  the  faculty  of  selecting  and  appropriating  the  means — seems 
best  to  account  for  that  progressiveness  of  the  human  race,  which  so 
evidently  marks  an  insurmountable  distinction  and  impassable  barrier 
between  man  and  the  inferior  animals ;  but  which  would  be  inexpli- 
cable, were  there  no  other  difference  than  in  the  degree  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

"  Man  doubtless  has  his  instincts,  even  in  common  with  the  inferior 
animals,  and  many  of  these  are  the  germs  of  some  of  the  best  feelings 
of  his  nature.  What,  amongst  many,  might  I  present  as  a  better 
illustration,  or  more  beautifial  instance,  than  the  storge  or  maternal  in- 
stinct ?    But  man^s  instincts  are  elevated  and  ennobled  by  the  moral 
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ends  and  purposes  of  his  being.  He  is  not  destined^  to  be  the  siaTe  of 
blind  impulses,  a  yessel  purposeless,  muneant.  He  is  eonstitnted  by 
his  moral  and  intelligent  will,  to  be  the  first  freed  being,  the  master- 
work  and  the  end  of  natare,;  but  this  freedom  and  high  office  can 
only  co-exist  with  fealty  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  tnith  and  vir- 
tne.  And  though  we  may  even  be  permitted  to  use  the  term  instinct, 
in  order  to  designate  those  high  impulses  which  in  the  minority  of 
man^s  rational  being,  shape  his  acts  unconsciously  to  ultimate  ends, 
and  which  in  constituting  the  very  character  and  impress  of  the  hu- 
manity reveal  the  guidance  of  Providence ;  yet  the  convenience  of 
the  phrase,  and  the  want  of  any  other  distinctive  appellation  for  an 
influence  de  ^upra,  working  unconsciously  in  and  on  the  whole  human 
race,  should  not  induce  us  to  forget  that  the  term  instinct  is  only 
strictly  applicable  to  the  adaptive  power,  as  the  faculty,  even  in  its 
highest  proper  form,  of  selecting  and  adapting  appropriate  means  to 
proximate  ends  according  to  varying  circumstances, — a  faculty  which, 
however,  only  differs  from  human  understanding  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  being  enlightened  by  reason,  and  that  the  principles  which 
actuate  man  as  ultimate  ends,  and  are  designed  for  his  conscious  pea- 
•ession  and  guidance,  are  best  and  most  properly  named  Ideas." 
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The  following  tract  published  in  England  under  the  title  ofEinti 
towards  the  Formation  of  a  more  ComjpreJiensvDe  Theory/  oflAfe^  Jyy  S. 
T.  Coleridge^  is  inserted  here,  because  it  contains  a  fuller  and  more 
systematic  development  of  the  general  yiews  presented  on  pages 
857-^59  'of  the  Aids  to  JSeflection.  This  seems  to  be  its  most  appro- 
priate place  in  the  collection,  and  the  reader  will  find  it  both  in  matter 
and  form,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  elegant  exhibitions  that  have 
yet  been  made  of  the  Dynaitiio  Theory  of  life. — Am.  Ed» 


THEOEY  OF  UPE. 

When  we  stand  before  the  bust  of  John  Hunter,  or  as  we  enter  the 
magnificent  museum  famished  by  his  labors,  and  pass  slowly,  with 
meditatiye  observation,  through  this  august  temple,  which  the  genius 
of  one  great  man  has  raised  and  dedicated  to  the  wisdom  and  uniform 
working  of  the  Creator,  we  perceive  at  every  step  the  guidance,  we 
bad  almost  said,  the  inspiration,  of  those  profound  ideas  concerning 
Life,  which  dawn  upon  us  indeed,  through  his  written  works,  but 
which  he  has  here  presented  to  us  in  a  more  perfect  language  than 
that  of  words — ^the  language  of  Gk)d  himself,  as  uttered  by  Nature.    . 

That  the  true  idea  of  Life  existed  in  the  mind  of  John  Hunter  I  do 
not  entertain  the  least  doubt ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
his  incessant  occupation,  and  his  stupendous  industry  in  the  service, 
both  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity,  added  to  his  compara- 
tively slight  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  aids  of  logical  arrange- 
ment, permitted  him  folly  to  unfold  and  arrange  it  in  distinct,  clear, 
and  communicable  conceptions.  Assuredly,  however,  I  may,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  arrogance  or  detraction,  venture  to  assert  that, 
in  his  writings  the  light  which  occasionally  flashes  upon  us  seems  at 
other  times,  and  more  frequently,  to  struggle  through  an  unfriendly 
medium,  and  even  sometimes  to  suffer  a  temporary  occultation.  At 
]east,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  undeniable  obscurities,  and  to  reconcile 
the  apparent  contradictions  found  in  his  works, — to  distinguish,  in 
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Bbort,  the  nomeronB  passages  in  which  without,  perhaps,  losing  sight 
internally  of  his  own  peculiar  belief,  he  yet  falls  into  the  phraseology 
and  mechanical  solutions  of  his  age, — we  must  distinguish  such  pas- 
sages from  those  in  which  the  form  corresponds  to  the  substance,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  nature  and  essential  laws  of  vital  action  are 
expressed,  as  far  as  his  researches  had  unveiled  them  to  his  own 
mind,  without  disguise.  To  effect  thb,  we  must,  as  it  were,  climb  up 
on  his  shoulders,  and  look  at  the  same  objects  in  a  distincter  form, 
because  seen  from  the  more  commanding  point  of  view  furnished  by 
himself.  This  has,  indeed,  been  more  than  once  attempted  already, 
and,  in  one  instance,  with  so  evident  a  display  of  power  and  insight 
as  announces  in  the  assertor  and  vindicator  of  the  Hunterian  Theory 
a  congenial  intellect,  and  a  disciple  in  whom  Hunter  himself  would 
have  exulted.  Would  that  this  attempt  had  been  made  on  a  larger 
scale,  that  the  writer  to  whom  I  refer*  had  in  consequence  c(eveloped 
his  opinions  systematically,  and  carried  them  yet  farther  back,  even 
to  their  ultimate  principle  I 

But  this  the  scientific  world  has  yet  to  expect ;  or  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  present  humble  endeavor  would  have  been  super- 
seded, or  confined,  at  least,  to  the  task  of  restating  the  opinion  of  my 
predecessor  with  such  modifications  as  the  differences  that  will  always 
exist  between  men  who  have  thought  independently,  and  each  for 
himself,  have  never  failed  to  introduce,  even  on  problems  of  far  easier 
and  more  obvious  solution. 

Without  further  preface  or  apology,  therefore,  I  shall  state  at' once 
ray  objections  to  all  the  definitions  that  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
life,  as  meaning  too  much  or  too  little,  with  an  exception,  however, 
in  favor  of  those  which  mean  nothing  at  all;  and  even  these  last 
must,  in  certain  cases,  receive  an  iionor  they  do  not  merit,  and  be 
confuted,  or  rather  detected,  on  account  of  their  too  general  accept- 
ance, and  the  incalculable  power  of  words  over  the  minds  of  men  in 
proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  the  subject  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  senses. 

It  would  be  equally  presumptuous  and  unreasonable  should  I,  with 
a  late  writer  on  this  subject,  ^^  exhort  the  reader  to  be  particularly, on 
his  guard  against  loose  and  indefinite  expressions  ;^'  but  I  perfectly 
agree  with  him  that  they  are  the  bane  of  all  science,  and  have  been 
remarkably  injurious  in  the  different  departments  of  physiology. 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  nature  of  Life,  which  have  fallen 
within  my  knowledge,  presuppose  the  arbitrary  division  of  aU  that 
surrounds  us  into  things  with  life,  and  things  without  life — ^a  division 
gi'onnded  on  a  mere  assumption.  At  the  best,  it  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  hasty  deduction  from  the  first  superficial  notices  of  the 
objects  that  surround  us,  sufiScient,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  ordi* 

•  Mr.  AbenMthy. 
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nary  discrimination,  bnt  far  too  indeterminate  and  diffluent  to  be 
taken  unexamined  by  the  philosophic  inquirer.  The  positions  of 
science  must  be  tried  in  the  jeweller's  scales,  not  like  the  mixed  com- 
modities of  the  market,  on  the  weigh-bridge  of  common  opinion 
and  vnlgar  nsage.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  procedure  in  the 
present  instance,  and  the  result  has  been  answerable  to  the  coarseness 
of  the  process.  By  a  comprisal  of  the  petitio  prinevpii  with  the 
argumenPum  in  circulo, — ^in  plain  English,  by  an  easy  logic,  which 
begins  with  begging  the  question,  and  then  moving  in  a  circle,  comes 
round  to  the  point  where  it  began,— each  of  the  two  divisions  has 
been  made  to  define  the  other  by  a  mere  reassertion  of  their  assumed 
contrariety.  The  physiologist  has  luminously  explained  y  plus  x  by 
informing  us  that  it  is  a  somewhat  that  is  the  antithesis  of  y  minus  x ; 
and  if  we  ask,  what  then  is  y — x?  the  answer  is,  the  antithesis  of 
T-j-x,  a  reciprocation  of  great  service,  that  may  remind  us  of  the 
twin  sisters  in  the  fable  of  the  Lamiffi,  with  but  one  eye  between 
them  both,  which  each  borrowed  from  the  other  as  either  happened 
to  want  it ;  but  with  this  additional  disadvantage,  that,  in  the  present 
case  it  is  after  all  but  an  eye  of  glass.  The  definitions  themselves 
will  best  illustrate  our  meaning.  I  will  begin  with  that  given  by 
Bichat.  '^Life  is  the  sum  of  all  the  functions  by  which  death  is 
resisted,"  in  which  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  discover  any  other 
meaning  than  that  life  consists  in  being  able  to  live.  This  author, 
with  a  whimsical  gravity,  prefaces  his  definition  with  the  remark, 
that  the  nature  of  life  has  hitherto  been  sought  for  in  cibstract  con- 
siderations ;  as  if  it  were  possible  that  four  more  inveterate  abstrac- 
tions could  be  brought  together  in  one  sentence  than  are  here  assem- 
bled in  the  words,  life,  death,  function,  and  resistance.  Similar 
instances  might  be  cited  from  Bicherand  and  others.  The  word  Life 
is  translated  into  other  more  learned  words ;  and  this  paraphrase  of 
the  term  is  substituted  for  the  dejmition  of  the  thing^  and  therefore 
(as  is  always  the  case  in  every  real  definition  as  contra-distinguished 
from  a  verbal  definition),  for  at  least  a  partial  sohitian  of  the  fact. 
8nch  as  these  form  the  Jirst  dass. — The  second  class  takes  some  one 
particular  function  of  life  common  to  all  living  objects, — ^nutrition, 
for  instance ;  or,  to  adopt  the  phrase  most  in  vogue  at  present,  assim- 
ilation, for  the  purposes  of  reproduction  and  growth.  Now  this,  it  is 
evident,  can  be  an  appropriate  definition  only  of  the  very  lowest 
species,  as  of  a  Fungus  or  a  Mollusca;  and  just  as  comprehensive 
an  idea  of  the  mystery  of  life,  as  a  MoUusca  might  give,  can  this 
definition  afford.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection.  For,  first,  it  is 
not  pretended  that  we  begfti  with  seeking  for  an  organ  evidently 
appropriated  to  nutrition,  and  then  infer  that  the  substance  in  which 
such  an  organ  is  found  Utes,  On  the  contrary,  in  a  number  of  cases 
among  the  obscurer  animals  and  vegetables  we  infer  the  organ  from 
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the  pre-established  fact  of  its  life.    Secondly^  it  identifies  the  process 
itself  with  a  certain  range  of  its  forms,  those,  namely,  by  which  it  is 
manifested  in  animals  and  vegetables.    For  this,  too,  no  less  than  the 
former,  presupposes  the  arbitrary  division  of  all  things  into  not  living 
and  lifeless,  on  which,  as  I  before  observed,  all  these  definitions  are 
grounded.    But  it  is  sorry  logic  to  take  the  proof  of  an  affirmative  in 
one  thing  as  the  proof  of  the  negative  in  another.    AH  animals  that 
have  lungs  breathe,  but  it  would  be  a  childish  oversight  to  deduce  the 
converse,  viz.  all  animals  that  breathe  have  lungs.    The  theory  in 
which  the  French  chemists  organized  the  discoveries  of  Black,  Caven- 
dish, Priestley,  Scheele,  and  other  English  and  German  philosophers, 
is  stil,  indeed,  the  reigning  theory,  but  rather,  it  should  seem,  from 
the  absence  of  a  rival  sufficiently  popular  to  fill  the  throne  in  its  stead, 
than  from  the  continuance  of  an  implicit  belief  in  its  own  stability. 
We  no  longer  at  least  cherish  that  intensity  of  faith  which,  before 
Davy  commenced  his  briliant  career,  had  not  only  identified  it  with 
chemistry  itself,  but  had  substituted  its  nomenclature,  even  in  com- 
mon conversation,  for  the  far  more  philosophic  language  which  the 
human  race  had  abstracted  from  the  laboratory  of  Nature.    I  may 
venture  to  prophesy  that  no  future  Beddoes  will  make  it  the  corival 
of  the  mathematical  sciences  in  demonstrative  evidence.    I  think  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether,  during  the  period  of  its  supposed  in&Uibility, 
physiology  derived  mo]:e  benefit  from  the  extension,  or  injury  fr(^ 
the  misdirection,  of  its  views.    Enough  of  the  latter  is  fresh  in  recol- 
lection to  make  it  but  an  equivocal  compliment  to  a  physiological 
position,  that  it  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  corpuscular  philosophy, 
as  modified  by  the  French  theory  of  chemistry.    Yet  should  it  happen 
(and  the  event  is  not  impossible,  nor  the  supposition  altogether  ab- 
surd), that  more  and  more  decisive  facts  should  present  themselves  in 
confirmation  of  the  metamorphosis  of  elements^  the  position  that  life 
consists  in  assimilation  would  either  cease  to  be  distinctive,  or  faU 
back  into  the  former  class  as  an  identical  proposition,  namely,  that 
Life,  meaning  by  the  word  that  sort  of  growth  which  takes  place  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  organization,  consists  in  that  sort  of  growth 
which  is  peculiar  to  organized  life.     Tkkdly^  the  definition  involves 
a  still  more  egregious  fiaw  in  the  reasoning,  namely,  that  of  cum  Tioe^ 
ergo  propter  hoo  (or  the  assumption  of  causation  fi*om  mere  coexist- 
ence); and  this,  too,  in  its  very  worst  form.    For  it  is  not  cvm  hoo 
soloj  ergo  propter  hoe^  which  would  in  many  cases  supply  a  presump- 
tive proof  by  induction,  but  cum  hoc,  et  plurimis  aUis,  ergo  propter 
hoe  !    Shell,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  common  to  the  whole  order  of 
testacea,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  define  the  fiie  vitce  of  testaceous 
animals  as  existing  in  the  shell,  though  we  know  it  to  be  the  constant 
accdmpaniment,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  constant  effect, 
of  the  specific  life  that  acts  in  those  animals.    Were  we  (argwnerUi 
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^a/UM&)  to  imagine  shell  ooeztensiye  with  the  organized  creation,  this 
woTild  prodaoe  no  abatement  in  the  falsity  of  the  reasoning.  IN'or 
does  the  flaw  stop  here ;  for  a  physiological,  that  is,  a  real,  definition, 
as  distinguished  from  the  verbal  definitions  of  lexicography,  mnst 
consist  neither  in  any  single  property  or  function  of  the  thing  to  be 
defined,  nor  yet  in  all  collectively,  which  latter,  indeed,  would  be  a 
history,  hot  a  definition.  It  mnst  consist,  therefore,  in  the  ISm  of  the 
thing,  or  in  such  an  idea  of  it,  as  being  admitted,  all  the  properties 
and  fnnctions  are  admitted  by  implication.  It  mnst  likewise  be  so 
far  ecmsal^  that  a  fhll  insight  having  been  obtained  of  the  law,  we 
derive  from  it  a  progressive  insight  into  the  necessity  and  generation 
of  the  phenomena  of  which  it  is  the  law.  Suppose  a  disease  in  ques- 
tion, which  appeared  always  accompanied  witib  certain  symptoms  in 
certain  stages,  and  with  some  one  or  more  symptoms  in  all  stages^ 
say  deranged  digestion,  capricious  alternation  of  vivacity  and  languor, 
headache,  dilated  pupil,  diminished  sensibility  to  light,  &c. — ^Neither 
the  men  who  selected  the  one  constant  symptom,  nor  he  who  enu- 
merated all  the  symptoms,  would  give  the  scientific  definition  talem 
sdUeet,  qttaU  seientia  Jit  vel  datwt^  but  the  man  who  at  once  named 
and  defined  the  disease  hydrocephalus,  producing  pressure  on  the 
brain.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  a  scientific  definition  to  be  causative, 
not  by  introduction  of  imaginary  somewhats,  natural  or  supernatural, 
under  the  name  of  causes,  but  by  announcing  the  law  of  action  in  the 
particular  case,  in  subordination  to  the  common  law  of  which  all  the 
phenomena  are  modifications  or  results. 

Now  in  the  definition  on  which,  as  the  representative  of  a  whole 
class,  we  are  nmo  animadverting,  a  single  effect  is  given  as  constituting 
the  cause.  For  nutrition  by  digestion  is  certainly  necessary  to  life, 
only  under  certain  circumstajices,  but  that  life  is  previously  necessary 
'  to  digestion  is  absolutely  certain  under  aU  circumstances.  Besides, 
what  other  phenomenon  of  Life  would  the  conception  of  assimilation, 
fer  se,  or  as  it  exists  in  the  lowest  order  of  animals,  involve  or  ex- 
plain k  How,  for  instance,  does  it  include  sensation,  locomotion,  or 
habit  ?  or  if  iJie  two  former  should  be  taken  as  distinct  from  life,  toto 
genere^  and  superveiyent  to  it,  we  then  ask  what  conception  is  given 
of  vital  assimilation  as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of  the  nucleus 
of  a  crystal  ? 

Lastly^  this  definition  confounds  the  Law  of  Life,  or  the  primary 
and  universal  form  of  vital  agency,  with  the  conception.  Animals. 
For  the  kind,  it  substitutes  the  representative  of  its  degrees  and  mod- 
ifications. But  the  first  and  most  important  office  of  science,  physical, 
or  physiological,  is  to  contemplate  the  power  in  kind,  abstracted  from 
the  degree.  The  ideas  of  caJoric,  whether  as  substance  or  property, 
and  the  conception  of  latent  heat,  the  heat  in  ice,  &o.,  that  excite  the 
wonder  or  the  laughter  of  the  vulgar,  though  susoeptible  of  the  mort 
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important  practioal  applioations,  are  the  result  of  this  abBtracfion; 
while  the  only  purpose  to  which  a  definition  like  the  preceding  oonld 
become  subservient,  would  be  in  supplying  a  nomenclature  with  the 
character  of  the  most  common  species  of  a  genus — ^its  gtnvA  genercUig' 
timum,  and  even  thb  would  be  useless  in  the  present  instance,  inas- 
much as  it  presupposes  the  knowledge  of  the  things  characterized. 

The  third  class,  and  fisir  superior  to  the  two  former,  selects  some 
property  characteristic  of  all  living  bodies,  not  merely  found  in  all 
afUmaU  alike,  but  existing  equally  in  all  parts  of  all  living  things, 
both  animals  and  plants.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  definition  of  Life, 
as  consisting  in  anti-putrescence,  or  the  power  of  resisting  putrefac- 
tion. Like  all  the  oUiers,  however,  even  this  confines  the  idea  of  Life 
to  those  degrees  or  concentrations  of  it,  which  manifest  themselves 
in  organized  beings,  or  rather  in  those  the  organization  of  which  is 
apparent  to  us.  Gonsequently,  it  substitutes  an  abstract  term,  or 
generalization  of  effects,  for  the  idea,  or  superior  form  of  causative 
agency.  At  best,  it  describes  the  f>i8  fdta  by  one  only  of  its  many 
influences.  It  is  however,  as  we  have  said  before,  preferable  to  the 
former,  because  it  is  not,  as  they  are,  altogether  unfruitful,  inasmuch 
as  it  attests,  less  equivocally  than  any  other  sign,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  that  degree  of  the  vis  tita  which  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  organic  or  self-renewing  power.  It  throws  no  light,  however,  on 
the  law  or  principle  of  action ;  it  does  not  increase  our  insight  into 
the  other  phenomena;  it  presents  to  us  no  mdusvoe  form,  out  of 
which  the  other  forms  may  be  developed,  and  finally,  its  defect  as  a 
definition  may  bo  detected  by  generalizing  it  into  a  higher  formula,  as 
a  power  which,  during  its  continuance,  resists  or  subordinates  hetero- 
geneous and  adverse  powers.  Now  this  holds  equally  true  of  chemical 
relatively  to  the  mechanical  powers ;  and  really  affirms  no  more  of 
Dfe  than  may  be  equally  affirmed  of  every  form  of  being,  namely, 
that  it  tends  to  preserve  itself,  and  resists,  to  a  certain  extent,  what- 
ever is  incompatible  with  the  laws  that  constitute  its  particular  state 
for  the  time  being.  For  it  is  not  true  only  of  the  great  divisions  or 
classes  into  which  we  have  found  it  expedient  to  distinguish,  while 
we  generalize,  the  powers  acting  in  nature,  as  ii\to  intellectual,  vital, 
chemical,  mechanical ;  but  it  holds  equally  true  of  the  degrees,  or 
species  of  each  of  these  genera  relatively  to  each  other :  as  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  alkalies  by  heat,  or  the  galvanic  spark.  like 
the  combining  power  of  Life,  the  copula  here  resists  for  awhile  the 
attempts  to  dissolve  it,  and  then  yields,  to  reappear  in  new  phe- 
nomena. 

It  is  a  wonderful  property  of  the  human  mind,  that  when  once  a 
momentum  has  been  given  to  it  in  a  fresh  direction,  it  pursues  the 
new  path  with  obstinate  perseverance,  in  all  conceivable  bearings,  to 
its  utmost  extremes.    And  by  the  startling  consequences  which  arise 
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out  of  these  extremes,  it  is  first  awakened  to  its  error,  and  either 
recalled  to  some  ^rmer  track,  or  receives  some  fresh  impulse,  which 
ilr  follows  with  the  same  eagerness,  and  admits  to  the  same  monopoly. 
Thus  in  the  13th  century  the  first  science  which  roused  the  intellects 
of  men  from  the  torpor  of  harharism,  was,  as  in  all  countries  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  must  be  the  case,  the  science  of  Metaphysics  and 
Ontology,  We  first  seek  what  can  be  found  at  home,  and  what 
wonder  if  truths,  that  appeared  to  reveal  the  secret  depths  of  our  own 
souls,  should  take  possession  of  the  whole  mind,  and  all  truths  appear 
trivial  which  could  not  either  be  evolved  out  of  similar  principles,  by 
the  same  process,  or  at  least  brought  under  the  same  forms  of  thought, 
by  perceived  or  imagined  analogies  ?  And  so  it  was.  For  more  than 
a  century  men  continued  to  invoke  the  oracle  of  their  own  spirits,  not 
only  concerning  its  own  forms  and  modes  of  being,  but  likewise  con- 
cerning tibe  laws  of  external  nature.  All  attempts  at  philosophical 
explication  were  commenced  by  a  mere  effort  of  the  understanding, 
as  ^e  power  of  abstraction ;  or  by  the  imagination,  transferring  its 
own  experiences  to  every  object  presented  from  without.  By  the 
former,  a  class  of  phenomena  were  in  the  first  place  abstracted,  and 
fixed  in  some  general  term :  of  course  this  could  designate  only  the 
impressions  made  by  the  outward  objects,  and  so  far,  therefore,  havings 
been  thus  metamorphosed,  they  were  effects  of  these  objects;  but 
then  made  to  supply  the  place  of  their  own  causes,  under  the  name 
of  occult  qualities.  Thus  the  properties  peculiar  to  gold,  were  ab- 
stracted from  those  it  possessed  in  common  with  other  bodies,  and 
then  generalized  in  the  term  Aureity:  and  the  inquirer  was  instructed 
that  the  Essence  of  Gold,  or  the  cause  which  constituted  the  pecuUar 
modification  of  matter  called  gold,  was  the  power  of  aureity.  By  the 
latter,  i.  e,  by  the  imagination,  thought  and  will  were  superadded  to 
the  occult  quality,  and  every  form  of  nature  had  its  appropriate  Spirit, 
to  be  controlled  or  conciliated  by  an  appropriate  ceremonial.  This 
was  entitled  its  substantial  fobm.  Thus,  physic  became  a  sort  of 
dull  poetry,  and  the  art  of  medicine  (for  physiology  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist)  was  a  system  of  magic,  blended  with  traditional  empiri- 
cism. Thus  the  forms  of  thought  proceeded  to  act  in  their  own 
emptiness,  with  no  attempt  to  fill  or  substantiate  them  by  the  infor- 
mation of  the  senses,  and  all  the  branches  of  science  formed  so  many 
sections  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  And  so  it  continued,  even  to  the 
time  that  the  Beformation  sounded  the  second  trumpet,  and  the 
authority  of  the  schools  sank  with  that  of  the  hierarchy,  under  the 
intellectual  courage  and  activity  which  this  great  revolution  had  in- 
spired. Power,  once  awakened,  cannot  rest  in  one  object.  All  the 
sciences  partook  of  the  new  influences.  The  world  of  experimental 
philosophy  was  soon  mapped  out  for  posterity  by  the  comprehensive 
and  enterpriising  genius  of  Bacon,  and  the  laws  explained  by  which 
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experiment  ooald  be  dignified  into  experience^*  Bnt  no  sooner  was 
the  impnlse  given,  than  the  same  propensity  was  made  manifest  of 
looking  at  all  things  in  the  one  point  of  view  which  chanced  to  be  of 
predominant  attraction.  Onr  Gilbert,  a  man  of  gennine  philosophical 
genias,  had  no  sooner  multiplied  the  facts  of  magnetism,  and  extended 
onr  knowledge  concerning  the  property  of  magnetic  bodies,  bnt  all 
things  in  heaven,  and  earth,  and  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth, 

^  were  resolved  into  magnetic  influences. 

-Shortly  after  a  new  light  was  struck  by  Harriott  and  Descartes, 

I  with  their  contemporaries,  or  immediate  predecessors,  and  the  resto- 

I  ration  of  ancient  geometry,  aided  by  the  modern  invention  of  algebra, 
placed  the  science  of  mechanism  on  the  philosophic  throne.  How 
widely  this  domination  spread,  and  how  long  it  continued,  if,  indeed, 
even  now  it  can  be  said  to  have  abdicated  its  pretensions,  the  reader 
need  not  be  reminded.  The  sublime  discoveries  of  Newtcm,  and, 
together  with  these,  his  not  less  fruitful  than  wonderM  application, 
of  the  higher  mathesis  to  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,'  and 
to  the  laws  of  light,  gave  almost  a  religious  sanction  to  the  corpuscu- 
lar system  and  mechanical  theory.  It  became  synonymous  with 
philosophy  itself.  It  was  the  sole  portal  at  which  truth  was  per- 
mitted to  enter.  The  human  body  was  treated  of  as  an  hydraulic 
machine,  the  operations  of  medicine  were  solved,  and  alas  I  even 
du*ected  by  reference  partly  to  gravitation  and  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  partiy  by  chemistry,  which  itself,  however,  as  far  as  its  theory 
was  concerned,  was  but  a  branch  of  mechanics  working  exclusively 
by  imaginary  wedges,  angles,  and  spheres.  Should  the  reader  chance 
to  put  his  hand  on  the  ^  Principles  of  Philosophy,'  by  La  Forge,  an 
immediate  disciple  of  Descartes,  he  may  see  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
solved  in  a  copper-plate  engraving,  with  all  the  figures  into  which 
the  globules  of  tiie  blood  shaped  tliemselyes,  and  the  results  demon- 
strated by  mathematical  calculations.  In  short,  from  the  time  of 
Zeplert  to  that  of  Newton,  and  fi'om  Newton  to  Hartley,  not  only 
all  things  in  external  nature,  but  the  subtlest  mysteries  of  life  and 
organization,  and  even  of  the  intellect  and  moral  being,  were  conjured 
within  the  magic  circle  of  mathematical  formul».  And  now  a  new 
light  was  struck  by  the  discovery  of  electricity,  and,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  both  playful  and  serious,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  it 

^  may  be  affirmed  to  have  electrified  the  whole  frame  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. Olose  on  its  heels  followed  the  momentous  discovery  of 
the  principal  gases  by  Soheele  and  Priestiey,  the  composition  of  water 

*  Experiment,  as  an  organ  of  reason,  not  less  disthignished  firom  tbe  blind  or  drean^ng 
indastry  of  the  alchemistS)  than  it  was  saccessftilly  opposed  to  the  barren  subtleties  oi  the 
schoolmen. 

t  Whose  own  mind,  however,  was  not  comprehended  in  the  yortez ;  where  Kepler 
erred  it  was  in  the  other  extreme. 
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by  Oavendish,  and  the  dootrine  of  latent  heat  by  Bhick.  The  acientiGo\ 
world  was  prepared  for  a  new  dynasty ;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  La-^ 
Yoisier  had  reduced  the  infinite  variety  of  chemical  phenomena  to  the 
actions,  reactions,  and  interchanges  of  a  few  elementary  substances, 
or  at  least  excited  the  expectation  that  this  would  speedily  be  effected, 
the  hope  shot -up,  almost  instantly,  into  full  faith,  that  it  had  been 
effected.  Henceforward  the  new  path,  thus  brilliantly  opened,  be- 
came the  common  road  to  all  departments  of  knowledge :  and,  to  this 
moment,  it  has  been  pursued  (^/rith  an  eagerness  and  almost  epidemic 
enthusiasm  which,  scarcely  less  than  its  political  revolutions,  charac- 
terize the  spirit  of  the  age.  Many  and  inauspicious  have  been  the 
invasions  and  inroads  of  this  new  conqueror  into  the  rightful  territo- 
ries of  other  sciences;  and  strange  alterations  have  been  made  in  ]ess 
harmless  points  than  those  of  terminology,  in  homage  to  an  art  unset- 
tled, in  the  very  ferment  of  imperfect  discoveries,  and  either  without 
a  theory,  or  with  a  theory  maintained  only  by  composition  and  com- . 
promise.  Yet  this,  very  circumstance  has  favored  its  encroachments, 
by  the  gratifications  which  its  novelty  affords  to  our  curiosity,  and 
by  the  keener  interest  and  higher  excitement  which  an  unsettled  and 
revolutionary  state  is  sure  to  inspire.  He  who  supposes  that  science 
possesses  an  immunity  from  such  influences  knows  little  of  human 
nature.  How,  otherwise,  could  men  of  strong  minds  and  sound  judg- 
ments have  attempted  to  penetrate  by  the  clue  of  chemical  experi- 
ment, the  secret  recesses,  the  sacred  adyta  .of  organic  life,  without 
being  aware  that  chemistry  must  needs  be  at  its  extreme  limits,  when 
it  has  approached  the  threshold  of  a  higher  power?  Its  own  trans- 
gressions, however,  and  the  failure  of  its  enterprises  will  become  the 
means  of  defining  its  absolute  boundary,  and  we  shall  have  to  guard 
against  the  opposite  error  of  rejecting  its  aid  altogether  as  analogy, 
because  we  have  repelled  its  ambitions  claims  to  an  identity  with  the  ^ 
vital  powers. 

Previously  to  the  submitting  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  life, 
and  the  powers  into  which  it  resolves  itself,  or  rather  in  which  it  is 
manifested  to  im,  I  have  hazarded  this  apparent  digression  from  the 
anxiety  to  preclude  certain  mspidomj  which  the  subject  itself  is  so 
fitted  to  awaken,  and  while  I  anticipate  the  charges,  to  plead  in  an- 
swer to  each  a  full  and  unequivocal — ^not  guilty  I 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  distinctly  disclaim  all  intention  of 
explaining  life  into  an  occult  quality ;  and  retort  the  charge  on  those 
who  can  satisfy  themselves  with  defining  it  as  the  peculiar  power  by 
which  death  is  resisted. 

Secondly.  Convinced — ^by  revelation,  by  the  consenting  authority 
of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages,  by  the  imperative  voice  of  my  own 
conscience,  and  by  that  wide  chasm  between  man  and* the  noblest 
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f^fiimAlH  of  the  brate  creation,  vhich  no  perceivable  or  conceirable 
difference  of  organization  is  sofficient  to  overbridge — ^that  I  have  a 
rational  and  responsible  sonl,  I  think  far  too  reverentially  of  the  same 
to  degrade  it  into  an  hypothesis,  and  cannot  be  blind  to  the  contra- 
diction I  mast  incur,  if  I  assign  that  sonl  which  I  believe  to  constitnte 
the  i>ecQliar  natore  of  man  as  the  cause  of  functions  and  properties, 
which  man  possesses  in  conmion  with  the  oyster  and  the  mushroom.* 
Thirdly,  while  I  disclaim  the  error  of  Stahl  in  deriving  the  phe- 
y  iiomena  of  life  from  the  unconscious  actions  of  the  rational  soul,  I 
repel  with  still  greater  earnestness  the  assertion  and  even  the  suppo- 
dtion  that  the  functions  are  the^offspring  of  the  structure,  and  ^^  Lifet 
the  result  of  organization,*'  connected  with  it  as  effect  with  cause. 
Kay,  the  position  seems  to  me  littie  less  strange,  than  as  if  a  man 
should  say,  that  building  with  all  the  included  handicraft,  of  plaster- 
ing, sawing,  planing,  &c.  were  the  of&pring  of  the  house ;  and  that 
the  mason  and  carpenter  were  the  result  of  a  suite  of  chambers,  with 
the  passages  and  staircases  that  lead  to  them.  To  make  a  the  off- 
spring of  B,  when  the  very  existence  of  b  as  b  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  A,  is  preposterous  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  con- 
summate instance  of  the  hysteron  proteron  in  logic.  But  if  I  reject 
the  organ  as  the  cau9e  of  that,  of  which  it  is  the  organ,  though  I 
might  admit  it  among  the  conditions  of  its  actual  functions ;  for  the 
same  reason  I  must  reject  fluids  and  ethers  of  all  kinds,  magnetical, 
electrical,  and  universal)  to  whatever  quintessential  thinness  they 
may  be  treble  distilled,  and  (as  it  were)  super-substantiated.  With 
these,  I  abjure  hkewise  all  chemical  agencies,  compositions,  and  de- 
compositions, were  it  only  that  as  stimulants  they  suppose  a  stimula- 
bility  sui  generis^  which  is  but  another  paraphrase  for  life.  Or  if  they 
are  themselves  at  once  both  the  excitant  and  the  excitability,  I  miss 
the  eonnecting  link  between  this  ima^nary  ether  and  the  visible  body, 
which  then  becomes  no  otherwise  distinguished  from  inanimate  mat- 
ter, than  by  its  juxtaposition  in  mere  space,  with  an  heterogeneous 
inmate,  the  cycle  of  whose  actions  revolves  within  itself.  Besides 
which  I  should  think  that  I  was  confounding  metaphors  and  realities 
most  absurdly,  if  I  imagined  that  I  had  a  greater  insight  into  the 
meaning  and  possibility  of  a  living  alcohol,  than  of  a  living  quicksil- 
ver. In  short,  visible  subfaob  and  power  of  any  kind,  much  more  the 
power  of  life,  are  ideas  which  the  very  forms  of  the  human  under- 

*  Bat  BtOl  leas  would  I  BTSil  myself  of  its  acknowledged  inappropriatenees  to  the  pur- 
poses of  physiology,  ia  ard&r  to  cast  a  self-complacent  sneer  on  the  sool  itself,  and  on  all 
who  belieye  in  its  existence.  First,  because  in  my  opinion  tf  would  be  impertinent;  see- 
ondly*  becaoae  It  would  be  impmdent  and  injurious  to  the  character  of  my  precession; 
and,  lastly,  because  it  would  ai^e  an  irreyerenoe  to  the  feelings  of  mankind,  which  I 
deem  scarcely  compatible  with  a  good  heart,  and  a  degree  of  arrogance  and  presumption 
which  I  haye  neyer  found,  except  in  company  with  a  oormpi  taste  and  a  shallow  capad^. 

t  Vlda  Lawrsnee*!  Leetora. 
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standing  make  it  impossible  to  identify.  But  whether  the  powers 
which  manifest  themselves  to  us  under  certain  conditions  in  the  forms 
of  electricity,  or  chemical  attraction,  have  any  analogy  to  the  power 
which  manifests  itself  in  growth  and  organization,  is  sJtogether  a  dif- 
ferent question,  and  demands  altogether  a  different  chain  of  reason- 
ing :  if  it  be  indeed  a  tree  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  known  by  its 
fruits,  and  these  will  depend  not  on  the  mere  assertion,  but  on  the 
inductions  by  which  the  position  is  supported,  and  by  the  additions 
which  it  makes  to  our  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  f^cts  it  is  meant 
to  illustrate. 

To  account  for  Life  is  one  thing :  to  explain  Life  another.  In  the  '^' 
first  we  are  supposed  to  state  something  prior  (if  not  in  time,  yet  in 
the  order  of  Kature)  to  the  thing  accounted  for,  as  the  ground  or 
cause  of  that  thing,  or  (which  comprises  the  meaning  and  force  of 
both  words)  as  its  sufficient  cause^  qum  et  fadt^  et  suhest.  And  to  \ 
this,  in  the  question  of  Life,  I  know  no  possible  answer,  but  God.  H^^ 
To  account  for  a  thing  is  to  see  into  the  principle  of  its  possibility,  and 
from  that  principle  to  evolve  its  being.  Thus  the  mathematician  de- 
monstrates the  truths  of  geometry  by  constructiug  them.  It  is  an 
admirable  remark  of  Joh.  Bapt.  a  Yico,  in  a  Tract  published  at  Naples, 
ITIO,*  ^^  Geometrica  ide5  demonstramus,  quia  facimus ;  physica  si 
demonstrare  possimus,  faceremus.  Metaphysici  veri  claritas  eadem 
ac  lucis,  quam  non  nisi  per  opaca  cognoscimus  ;  nam  non  lucem  sed 
Incidas  res  videmus.  Physica  sunt  opaca,  nempe  formata  et  finita, 
in  quibus  Metaphysici  veri  lumen  videmus."  The  reasoner  who 
assigns  structure  or  organization  as  the  antecedent  of  Life,  who  names 
the  former  a  cause,  and  the  latter  its  effect.  Tie  it  is  who  pretends  to 
account  for  life.  Kow  Euclid  would,  with  great  right,  demand  of 
such  a  philosopher  to  make  life ;  in  the  same  sense,  I  mean,  in  which 
Euclid  makes  an  Icosaedron,  or  a  figure  of  twenty  sides,  namely,  in 
the  understanding  or  by  an  intellectual  construction.  An  argument 
which,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  untenable  nature  of  Mate- 
rialism. 

To  explain  a  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  (the  power  itself  being 
assumed,  though  not  comprehended,  ut  qui  datur,  non  intelUgitur)  to 
unfold  or  spread  it  out :  ex  implieito  planum  facere.  In  the  present 
instance,  such  an  explanation  would  consist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
idea  of  Life  to  its  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  form  or  mode  of 
action ;  that  is,  to  some  characteristic  instinct  or  tendency^  evident  in 
all  its  manifestations,  and  involved  in  the  idea  itself.  This  assumed 
as  existing  in  hind^  it  will  be  required  to  present  an  ascending  series 
of  corresponding  phenomena  as  involved  in,  proceeding /r<>m,  and  so 
far  therefore  explained  5y,  the  supposition  of  its  progressive  inten- 

*  Joh.  BapL  a  Vico,  Neapol.  Reg.  eloq.  Professor,  de  antiqtiissima  Italloram  sapientUi 
tOL  lingoa  Latina  orlgiqibos  erqen^A:  librl  tret.    Neap.,  1710. 
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tity  and  of  the  gradual  enlargement  of  ita  sphere,  the  necessity  of 
whioh  again  mnst  he  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  tendency  itself.  In 
other  words,  the  tendency  having  heen  given  in  hind,  it  is  required 
to  render  the  phenomena  intelligible  as  its  different  degrees  and  modi- 
fications. Still  more  perfect  will  the  explanation  be,  shonld  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  progression  and  of  these  ascending  gradations  be  con- 
tained in  the  assumed  idea  of  life,  as  thos  defined  by  the  general  form 
and  common  purport  of  all  its  various  tendencies.  This  done,  we 
have  only  to  add  the  conditions  common  to  all  its  phenomena,  and 
those  appropriate  to  each  place  and  rank,  in  the  scale  of  ascent,  and 
then  proceed  to  determine  the  primary  and  constitutive  forms,  i,  a. 
the  elementary  powers  in  which  this  tendency  realizes  itself  under 
different  degrees  and  conditions.* 

*  The  objeet  I  taAve  propoMd  to  mywU^and  wherein  its  distiiiction  exiata,  may  be 
ihus  illustrated.    A  eompiax.  machine  is  presented  to  the  common  yiew,  the  moving 
power  of  whidi  is  hidden.    Of  those  who  are  stndyiDg  and  examining  it,  one  man  fixes 
his  attention  on  some  one  appUcation  of  that  power,  on  certain  elfeetsprodooed  by  that 
particular  appMcatloD,  and  on  a  certain  part  of  the  stmctore  eyidently  appropriated  to 
tho  production  of  these  ellSBcts,  neither  the  one  or  other  of  which  he  had  discovwed  in  a 
neighboring  machine,  which  he  at  the  same  time  asserts  to  be  quite  distinct  fh>m  the 
former,  and  to  be  moved  by  a  power  altogether  different,  though  many  of  the  worka  and 
operations  are,  be  admits,  common  to  both  machines.    In  this  supposed  peculiarity  be 
places  the  essential  character  of  the  former  machine,  and  defines  it  by  the  presence  of 
that  which  is,  or  which  he  supposes  to  be,  absent  in  the  latter.    Supposing  that  a  stranger 
to  both  were  about  to  visit  the  two  machines,  this  peculiarity  would  be  so  Ihr  useftii  as 
that  it  might  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and  thus  to  look  in  the 
proper  place  for  whatever  else  he  had  heard  remarkable  concerning  either ;  not  that  he 
or  hit  informant  would  understand  the  machine  any  better  or  otherwise,  than  the  com- 
mon character  of  a  whole  clam  in  the  nomenclature  of  botany  would  enable  a  person  to 
understand  all,  or  any  one  of  the  plants  contained  in  that  dass.    But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  machine  in  question  were  such  as  no  man  was  a  stranger  to,  if  even  the  sup- 
posed peculiarity,  either  by  its  efliocts,  or  by  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  works 
which  produced  them,  were  equaUy  well  known  to  all  men,  in  this  case  We  aui  conceive 
no  use  at  all  of  such  a  definition ;  for  at  the  best  It  could  only  be  admitted  as  a  definition 
for  the  purposes  of  nomenclature,  which  never  adds  to  knowledge,  although  it  may  oftec 
fiusilitate  its  communication.    But  in  this  instance  it  would  be  nomenclature  misplaced, 
and  without  an  object    Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  case  with  all  those  definitions 
which  place  the  essence  of  Ufe  in  nutrition,  contractility,  4cc.    As  the  second  iiwtance, 
I  will  take  the  inventor  and  maker  of  the  machine  himself,  who  knows  its  moving  power, 
or  perhaps  himself  constitutes  it,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the  work,  and  in  whose 
mind  all  its  parts,  with  all  their  bearings  and  relations,  had  pre-existed  long  before  the 
machine  itself  had  been  put  together.    In  him  therefore  there  would  reside,  what  it  would 
be  presumpdon  to  attempt  to  acquire,  or  to  pretend  to  communicate,  the  most  perfect  in- 
sight not  only  of  the  machine  itself,  and  of  all  its  various  operations,  but  of  its  ultimate 
principle  and  its  essential  causes.    The  mysterious  ground,  the  efficient  causes  of  vitality, 
and  whether  different  lives  differ  absolutely  or  only  in  degree.  He  alone  can  know  who 
not  only  said,  ^  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature,  the  beast  of  the  earth  after 
his  kind,  and  it  was  so  ;*'  but  who  said,  *^Let  us  makejnan  in  our  image,  who  himself 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  Life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul." 

The  third  case  which  I  would  apply  to  my  own  attempt  would  be  that  of  the  inquirer, 
who,  presuming  to  know  nothing  of  the  power  that  moves  the  whole  machine,  takes 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  presented  to  his  view,  seeks  to  reduce  its  various  movements 
to  as  few  and  simple  laws  of  motion  as  possible,  and  out  of  their  separate  and  conjoint 
action  proceeds  to  exphiin  and  appropriate  the  structure  and  relative  poaittoosof  the 
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What  is  Life?  Were  such  a  question  proposed,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  answer,  what  is  not  Life  that  really  iaf  Oar  reason  con- 
vinces us  that  the  quantities  of  things,  taken  abstractedly  as  quantity, 
exist  only  in  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  percipient ;  in  plainer 
words,  they  exist  only  in  our  minds,  ut  quorum  esse  estpercipi.  For 
if  the  definite  quantities  have  a  ground,  and  therefore  a  reality,  in 
the  external  world,  and  independent  of  the  mind  that  perceives  them, 
this  ground  is  ipso  facto  a  quality ;  the  very  etymon  of  this  word 
showing  that  a  quality,  not  taken  in  its  own  nature  but  in  relatloii  to 
another  thing,  is  to  be  defined  causa  suffidens^  etitia^  de  quibus  loqui- 
mur;  esse  talia^  qualia  sunt.  Either  the  quantities  perceived  exist 
only  in  the  perception,  or  they  have  likewise  a  real  existence.  In  th^ 
former  case,  the  quality  (the  word  is  here  used  in  an  active  sense) 
that  determines  them  belongs  to  Life,  per  ipsa/m  Tvypothesin  ;  and  la 
the  other  case,  since  by  the  agreement  of  all  parties  Life  may  exist 
in  other  forms  than  those  of  consciousness,  or  even  of  sensibility,  the 
onus  probandi  falls  on  those  who  assert  of  any  quality  that  it  is  not 
Life.  For  the  analogy  of  aU  that  we  know  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
contrary  supposition,  and  if  a  man  would  analyze  the  meaning  of  his 
own  words,  and  carefully  distinguish  his  perceptions  and  sensations 
from  the  external  cause  exciting  them,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the 
quantity  or  superficies  under  which  that  cause  is  acting,  he  would 
instantly  find  himself,  if  we  mistake  not,  involuntarily  identifying  the 
ideas  of  Quality  and  Life.  Life,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  consciousness  or  sensibility ;  and  we,  for  our  parts, 
can  not  see  that  the  irritability  which  metals  manifest  to  galvanism, 
can  be  more  remote  from  that  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  tribe  of  lichens,  or  in  the  helvellsB,  pezizee,  &c.,  than  the  latter  is 
from  the  phenomena  of  excitability  in  the  human  body,  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called  by,  or  in  whatever  way  it  may  modify  itself.* 
That  the  mere  act  of  growth  does  not  constitute  the  idea  of  Life,  or 
the  absence  of  that  act  exclude  it,  we  have  a  proof  in  every  egg  be- 
fore it  is  placed  under  the  hen,  and  in  every  grain  of  corn  before  it  is 
put  into  the  soil.  All  that  could  be  deduced  by  fair  reasoning  would 
amount  to  this  only,  that  the  life  of  metals,  as  the  power  which  affects 
and  determines  their  comparative  cohesion,  ductility,  &c.,  was  yet 
lower  on  the  scale  than  the  Life  which  produces  the  first  attempts  of 

works.  In  obedience  to  tbe  canon, — **  Principia  non  ease  multiplicanda  pneter  anmrnam 
aeeeesitatem  eai  Bufflragamur  non  ideo  quia  caiualem  in  mundo  nnitatem  Tel  ratione  yel 
ezperientii  penpiciamns,  sed  iUam  ipsam  indagamne  impnlsn  inteUectftM,  qni  tantundem 
■ibi  In  explieotaine  phaanomenorum  profecisse  videtnr  qnantnm  ab  eodem  principio  ad 
plwima  lationata  deacendere  ipai  conceaanm  eat" 

*  Tbe  arboreacent  forma  on  a  froaty  morning,  to  be  aeen  on  tbe  windoia  and  pave* 
nent,  muat  bare  tome  relation  to.  the  more  perfect  forms  developed  in  the  vegetable 
world; 

VOL.  1.  R  .  '  ^ 
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organizatioii,  in  the  almost  shapeless  tremella,  or  in  snch  fungi 
grow  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mine. 

If  it  were  asked,  to  what  purpose  or  with  what  view  we  shonld  gen- 
eralize  the  idea  of  Life  thns  broadly,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  reply 
that,  were  there  no  other  use  conceivable,  there  would  be  same  ad- 
vantage in  merely  destroying  an  arbitrary  assumption  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  in  reminding  the  physiologists  that  they  could  not  hear 
the  life  of  metals  asserted  with  a  more  ccmtemptuous  surprise  than 
they  themselves  incur  from  the  vulgar,  when  they  speak  of  the  life 
in  mould  or  mucor.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  This  wider  view  not 
only  precludes  a  groundless  assumption,  it  likewise  fills  up  the  arbi- 
trary chasm  between  physics  and  physiology,  and  justifies  us  in  using 
the  former  as  means  of  insight  into  the  latter,  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  sound  rules  of  ratiocination  if  the  powers  working  in  the 
objects  of  the  two  sciences  were  absolutely  and  essentially  diverse. 
For  as  to  abstract  the  idea  of  hind  from  that  of  degrees^  which  are 
alone  designated  in  the  language  of  common  use,  is  the  first  and  in- 
dispensable step  in  philosophy,  so  are  we  the  better  enabled  to  form 
a  notion  of  the  kind,  the  lower  the  degree  and  the  simpler  the  form  is 
in  which  it  appears  to  us.  We  study  the  complex  in  the  simple ;  and 
only  from  the  intuition  of  the  lower  can  we  safely  proceed  to  the 
intellection  of  the  higher  degrees.  The  oi^y  danger  lies  in  the  leap- 
ing from  low  to  high,  with  the  neglect  of  t^e  intervening  gradations. 
But  the  same  error  would  introduce  discord  into  the  gamut,  et  ab 
abtuu  contra  usum  non  valet  camequentia.  That  these  degrees  will 
themselves  bring  forth  secondary  kinds  sufficiently  distinct  for  all  the 
purposes  of  science,  and  even  for  common  sense,  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  inquisition :  for  this  is  one  proof  of  the  essential  vitality 
of  nature,  that  she  does  not  ascend  as  links  in  a  suspended  chain,  but 
as  the  steps  in  a  ladder ;  or  rather  she  at  one  and  the  same,  time  as- 
eends  as  by  a  climax,  and  expands  as  the  concentric  circles  on  the 
lake  from  the  point  to  which  the  stone  in  its  fall  had  given  the  first 
impulse.  At  all  events,  a  contemptuous  rejection  of  this  mode  of 
reasoning  would  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  a  medical  philosopher, 
who  cannot  combine  any  three  phenomena  of  health  or  of  disease 
without  the  assumption  of  powers,  which  he  is  compelled  to  deduce 
without  being  able  to  demonstrate ;  nay,  even  of  material  substances 
as  the  whieles  of  these  powers,  which  he  can  never  expect  to  exhibit 
before  the  senses. 

From  the  preceding  it  should  appear,  that  the  most  comprehensive 
formula  to  which  life  is  reducible,  would  be  that  of  the  internal  copula 
of  bodies,  or  (if  we  may  venture  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Platonic 
school)  the  power  which  discloses  itself  from  within  as  a  principle  of 
unity  in  the  ma/nf^.  But  that  there  is  a  physiognomy  in  words,  which, 
without  reference  to  their  fitness  or  necessity,  make  unfiB^vorable  a* 
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well  as  favorable  unpressions,  and  that  every  nnnsnal  term  in  an  ab- 
stmse  research  incurs  the  risk  of  being  denominated  jargon,  I  shonld 
at  the  same  time  have  borrowed  a  scholastic  term^  and  defined  life 
ahsohitelif,  as  the  principle  of  unity  in  multeity^  as  far  as  the  former,  ; 
the  nnity  to  wit,  is  produced  aib  intra  ;  bnt  eminently  (senau  eminentt)^  ■ 
I  define  life  as  the  principle  of  individuation^  or  the  power  whidi 
unites  a  given  aU  into  a  whole  that  is  presupposed  by  all  its  parts. ! 
The  link  that  combines  the  two,  and  acts  throughout  both,  wiU,  of  ! 
course,  be  defined  by  the  tendency  to  indimduation.    Thus,  from  its  ) 
utmost  latency^  in  which  life  is  one  with  the  elementary  powers  of 
mechanism,  that  is,  with  the  powers  of  mechanism  considered  as 
qualitative  and  actually  synthetic,  to  its  highest  manifestation  (in 
which,  as  the  vis  vita  vivida,  or  life  as  life,  it  subordinates  and  modi- 
fi^  these  powers,  becoming  contra-distinguished  from  mechanism,* 
aib  extra^  under  the  form  of  organization),  there  is  an  ascending  series 
of  intermediate  classes,  and  of  analogous  gradations  in  each  class.   To 
a  refiecting  mind,  indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  powers  peculiar  to 
life  in  living  animals  include  cohesion,  elasticity,  &c.  (or,  in  the  words 
of  a  late  publication,  ^^  that  living  matter  exhibits  these  physical  prop- 
erties,'t)  would  demonstrate  that,  in  the  truth  of  things,  tiiey  are  ho- 
mogeneous, and  that  both  the  classes  are  but  degrees  and  different 
dignities  of  one  and  the  same  tendency.    For  the  latter  are  not  sub-. 
jected  to  the  former  as  a  lever,  or  walkingnstick  to  the  muscles ;  the 
more  intense  the  life  is,  the  less  does  elasticity,  for  instance,  appear 
as  elasticity.    It  sinks  down  into  the  nearest  approach  to  its  physical 
form  by  a  series  of  degrees  from  the  contraction  and  elongation  of 
the  irritable  muscle  to  the  physical  hardness  of  the  insensitive  nail: 
rhe  lower  powers  are  cusi^ilated,  not  merely  employed,  and  assimi-  ^ 
ation  presupposes  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  thing  assimilated ;  ' 
)lse  it  is  a  miracle,  only  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  creation,  because  \ 
t  would  imply  that  additional  and  equal  miracle  of  annihilation.    In  ■  t^ 
hort,  all  the  impossibilities  which  ^e  aoutest  of  the  reformed  Bi-  \ 
ines  have  detected  in  the  hypothesis  of  transubstantiation  would  .' 
pply,  totidem  verbis  et  syllabis,  to  that  of  assimilation,  if  the  objects  : 
nd  the  agents  were  really  heterogeneous.    Unless,  therefore,  a  thing  ^ 
an  exhibit  properties  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  the  very  admission 
hat  living  matter  exhibits  physical  properties,  includes  the  farther 
dmission,  that  those  physical  or  dead  properties  are  themseves  vital 

*  Thus  we  may  say  that  whatever  is  organized  from  withoat,  is  a  prodact  of  mechan- 
m ;  whatever  is  mechanized  from  within,  is  a  production  of  organization. 
t  **  The  matter  that  turroands  ns  is  divided  into  two  great  classes,  living  and  dead ;  the 
tter  is  governed  hy  physical  laws,  such  as  attraction,  gravitation,  chemical  affinity ;  and 
exhibits  physical  properties,  such  as  cohesion,  elasticity,  divisibility,  &c.  Living  mat- 
r  also  exhibits  these  properties,  and  is  subject,  in  great  measure,  to  physical  laws.  Bat 
ring  bodies  are  endowed  moreover  with  a  set  of  properties  altogether  different  from 
Bf0,  and  oc»trattiog  with  them  very  remar}aa>ly.''    (Vide  Lawrenoe'B  Leetunf»  p.  121.) 
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in  esMnoe,  really  distinct  bat  in  appearance  only  aiffermt;  or  in  ab- 
solate  contrast  with  each  other. 

In  all  cases  that  which,  alf$traetly  taken,  is  the  definition  of  the 
hind^  will,  when  applied  cibiolutely^  or  in  its  fhUest  sense,  be  the  defi- 
nition of  the  highest  degree  of  that  kind.  If  life,  in  general,  be  defined 
via  ab  intrct^  evjue  proprium  est  coadunare  plura  in  rem  unicam^ 
qtumtiim  eetreeunica;  the  nnil^  will  be  more  intense  in  proportion 
as  it  constitutes  each  particular  thing  a  whole  of  itself;  and  yet  more, 
again,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  interdependence  of  the  parts, 
which  it  unites  as  a  whole.  But  a  whole  composed,  db  intrcL,  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  so  far  interdependent  that  each  is  reciprocally  means  and 
end,  is  an  individual,  and  the  individuality  is  most  intense  where  the 
,  greatest  dependence  of  the  parts  on  the  whole  is  combined  with  the 
greatest  dependence  of  the  whole  on  its  parts ;  the  first  (namely,  the 
dependence  of  the  parts  on  the  whole)  being  absolute ;  the  second 
(namely,  the  dependence  of  the  whole  on  its  parts)  being  proportional 
to  the  importance  of  the  relation  which^e  parts  have  to  the  whole, 
that  is,  as  their  action  extends  more  or  less  beyond  themselves.  For 
this  spirit  of  the  whole  is  most  expressed  in  that  part  which  derives 
its  importance  as  an  End  from  its  importance  as  a  Mean,  relatively 
to  all  the  parts  under  the  same  copula. 

Finally,  of  individuals,  the  living  power  wiU  be  most  intense  in  that 
individuiil  which,  as  a  whole,  has  the  greatest  number  of  integral 
parts  presupposed  in  it ;  when,  moreover,  these  integral  parts,  to- 
gether with  a  proportional  increase  of  their  interdependence,  as  pa/rt»^ 
have  themselves  most  the  character  of  wholes  in  the  sphere  occupied 
by  them.  A  piathematical  point,  line,  or  surface,  is  an  6n«  ratiaMtkf 
for  it  expresses  an  intellectual  act;  but  a  physical  atom  is  ene fictititmi, 
which  may  be  made  subservient,  as  ciphers  are  in  arithmetic,  to  the 
purposes  of  hypothetical  construction,  per  regulam  falsi  ;  but  trans- 
ferred to  Nature^  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  an  aibsurd  quantity ;  for 
extension,  and  consequently  divisibility,  or  tmiUeity*  (for  space  can 
not  be  divided),  is  the  indispensable  condition,  under  which  alone 
any  thing  can  appea/r  to  us,  or  even  be  thought  of,  as  a  thing.  But  if 
it  should  be  replied,  that  the  elementary  particles  are  atoms  not  pos- 
itively, but  by  such  a  hardness  communicated  to  them  as  is  relatively 
invincible,  I  should  remind  the  asserter  that  temeroma  eitatio  super- 
naturalium  est  puhinar  intellectus  pigri,  and  that  he  who  requires 
me  to  believe  a  miracle  of  his  own  dreaming,  must  first  work  a  mira> 

*  Much  against  my  will  I  repeat  this  scholastic  term,  multeity,  but  I  have  sought  in 
vain  for  an  miequivocal  word  of  a  less  repulsive  character,  that  would  convey  the  Dotion 
In  a  positive  and  not  comparative  sense  in  kind,  as  opposed  to  the  unum  et  simplex,  not 
in  degree,  as  contracted  with  the  feto.  We  can  conceive  no  reason  that  can  be  luidaced 
tn  Jostiflcation  of  the  word  calorie,  as  invented  to  distinguish  the  external  (^use  of  the 
•ensatiou  heat,  which  would  not  equally  authorize  the  introduction  of  a  technical  teim 
in  this  instance. 
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ele  to  eonvince  me  that  he  had  dreamt  by  inspiration.  Add  too,  the 
gross  inconsistency  of  resorting  to  an  immaterial  influence  in  order  to 
complete  a  system  of  materialism,  by  the  exclusion  of  all  modes  of 
existence  which  the  theorist  cannot  in  imagination,  at  les&t^  Jmger 
and  peep  at !  Each  of  the  preceding  gradations,  as  above  defined, 
might  be  represented  as  they  exist,  and  are  realized  in  Kature.  But 
each  would  require  a  work  for  itself,  co-extensive  with  the  science  of 
metals,  and  that  of  fossils  (both  as  geologically  applied);  of  crystalli- 
zation ;  and  of  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  in  all  its  distinct 
branches.  The  nature  of  the  present  essay  Scarcely  permits  the  space 
sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  proof  of  its  probability  (for 
to  that  only  can  we  arrive  by  so  partial  an  application  of  the  hypoth- 
esis), is  to  be  found  in  its  powers  of  solving  the  particular  class  of 
phenomena,  that  form  the  subjects  of  the  present  inquisition,  more 
satisfactorily  and  profitably  than  has  been  done,  or  even  attempted 
before. 

Exclusively,  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  iUastratioTi^  I  would,  take 
as  an  instance  of  the  first  step,  the  metals,  those,  namely,  that  are 
capable  of  permanent  reduction.  For,  by  the  established  laws  of 
nomenclature,  the  others  (as  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  silicium, 
&c.)  would  be  entitled  to  a  class  of  their  own,  under  the  name  of 
bases.  It  is  long  since  the  chemists  have  despaired  of  decomposing 
this  class  of  bodies.  They  still  remain,  one  and  all,  as  elements  or 
simple  bodies,  though,  on  the  principles  of  the  corpuscularian  philos- 
ophy, nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that  they  really  are  such; 
and  no  reason  has  or  <3an  be  assigned  on  the  grounds  of  that  system, 
why,  in  no  one  instance,  the  contrary  has  not  been  proved.  But  this 
is  at  once  explained,  if  we  assume  them  as  the  simplest  form  of  unity, 
namely,  the  unity  of  powers  and  properties.  For  these,  it  is  evident, 
may  be  endlessly  modified,  but  can  never  be  decomposed.  If  I  were 
asked  by  a  philosopher  who  had  previously  extended  the  attribute  of 
Life  to  the  Byssus  spsciosa^  and  even  to  the  crustaceous  matter,  or 
outward  bones  of  a  lobster,  &c.,  whether  the  ingot  of  gold  expressed 
Ufe^  I  should  answer  without  hesitation,  as  the  ingot  of  gold  assuredly 
not,  for  its  form  is  accidental  and  db  extra.  It  may  be  added  to  or 
detracted  from  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  nature,  state,  or 
properties  in  the  specific  matter  of  which  the  ingot  consists.  But  as 
goU^  as  that  special  union  of  absolute  and  of  relative  gravity,  ductility, 
and  hardness,  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  constitute  gold^  I 
should  answer  no  less  fearlessly,  in  the  affirmative.  But  I  should 
farther  add,  that  of  the  two  counteracting  tendencies  of  nature, 
namely,  that  of  detachment  from  the  universal  life,  which  universality 
is  represented  to  us  by  gravitation,  and  tliat  of  attachment  or  reduc- 
tion into  it,  this  and  the  other  noble  metals  represented  the  units  in 
which  the  latter  tendency,  namely,  that  of  identity  with  the  life  of 
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DAtare,  subsisted  in  the  greatest  overbalance  over  the  former.    It  is 
the  form  of  unity  with  the  least  degree  of  tendency  to  individuation. 

Rising  in  the  ascent,  I  should  take,  as  illustrative  of  the  second  step, 
the  various  forms  of  crystals  as  a  union,  not  of  powers  only,  but  of 
parts,  and  as  the  simplest  forms  of  composition  in  the  next  narrowest 
sphere  of  affinity.  Here  the  form,  or  apparent  qttantity^  is  manifestly 
the  result  of  the  quality^  and  the  chemist  himself  not  seldom  admits 
them  as  in£Eillible  characters  of  the  substances  united  in  the  whole  of 
a  given  crystaL 

In  the  first  step,  we  had  life,  as  the  mere  unity  of  powers ;  in  the 
second  we  have  the  simplest  forms  of  totality  evolved.  The  third 
step  is  presented  to  us  in  those  vast  formations,  the  tracing  of  which 
generioally  would  form  the  science  of  Greology,  or  its  history  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  even  as  their  description  and  diagnostics 
constitute  its  preliminaries. 

Their  claim  to  this  rank  I  cannot  here  even  attempt  to  support  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  explain  my  reason  for  having  assigned  it  to  them, 
by  the  avowal,  that  I  regard  them  in  a  twofold  point  of  view :  1st,  as 
the  residue  and  product  of  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  2d,  as  manifest- 
ing the  tendencies  of  the  life  of  Nature  to  vegetation  or  animalization. 
And  this  process  I  believe — ^in  one  instance  by  the  peat  morasses  of 
the  northern,  and  in  the  other  instance  by  the  coral  banks  of  the 
southern  hemisphere — to  be  still  connected  with  the  present  order  of 
vegetable  and  animal  Life,  which  constitutes  the  fourth  and  last  step 
in  these  wide  and  comprehensive  divisions. 

)  In  the  lowest  forms  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  we  perceive 
I  totality  dawning  into  individuation^  while  in  man,  as  the  highest  of 
the  dass,  the  individuality  Lb  not  only  perfected  in  its  corporeal  sense, 
but  begins  a  new  series  beyond  the  appropriate  limits  of  physiology. 
•  The  tendency  to  individuation,  more  or  less  obscure,  more  or  leas 
obvious,  constitutes  the  common  character  of  all  classes,  as  &r  as  they 
maintain  for  themselves  a  distinction  from  thp  univenal  life  of  the 
planet;  while  the  degrees,  both  of  intensity  and  extension,  to  which 
this  t&dency  is  realized,  form  the  species,  and  their  ranks  in  the  great 
scale  of  ascent  and  expansion. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  subject  so  vast  and  complex,  within  the  limiti 
prescribed  for  an  essay  like  the  present,  where  it  is  impossible  not  to 
say  either  too  much  or  too  littie  (and  too  much  because  too  littie),  an 
author  is  entitled  to  make  large  claims  on  the  candor  of  his  judges. 
Many  things  he  must  express  inaccurately,  not  from  ignorance  or 
oversight,  but  because  the  more  precise  expression  would  have  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  a  further  explanation,  and  this  another,  even 
to  the  first  elements  of  the  science.  This  is  an  inconvenience  which 
presses  on  the  analytic  method,  on  however  large  a  scale  it  may  be 
conducted,  compared  with  the  synthetic;  and  it  must  bear  with  a 
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tenfold  weight  in  the  present  InBtance,  where  we  are  not  permitted  to 
avail  ourselves  of  its  nsaal  advantages  as  a  counterbalance  to  its  in- 
herent defects.  I  shall  have  done  aU  that  I  dared  propose  to  myself« 
or  that  can  be  justly  demanded  of  me  by  others,  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  conveying  a  sufficiently  clear,  though  indistinct  and  inadequate 
notion,  so.  as  of  its  many  results  to  render  intelligible  that  one  which 
I  am  to  apply  to  my  particular  subject,  not  as  a  truth  already  demon- 
strated, but  as  an  hypothesis,  which  pretends  to  no  higher  merit  than 
that  of  explaining  the  particular  class  of  phenomena  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  ask  no  other  reward  than  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
general  system  of  which  it  affirms  itself  to  be  a  dependent  though  in- 
tegral part.  By  Life  I  everywhere  mean  the  true  Idea  of  life,  or 
that  most  general  form  under  which  life  manifests  itself  to  us,  which 
includes  all  its  other  forms.  This  I  have  stated  to  be  the  tendency  to 
indwidtiatian,  and  the  degrees  or  intensities  of  life  to  consist  in  the 
progressive  realization  of  this  tendency.  The  power  which  is  ao- 
knowledged  to  exist,  wherever  the  realization  is  found,  must  subsist 
wherever  the  tendency  is  manifested.  The  power  which  comes  forth 
and  stirs  abroad  in  the  bird,  must  be  latent  in  the  egg.  J  have  shown, 
moreover,  that  this  tendency  to  individuate  can  not  be  conceived 
without  the  opposite  tendency  to  connect,  even  as  the  centrifugal 
power  supposes  the  centripetal,  or  as  the  two  opposite  poles  constitute 
each  other,  and  are  the  constituent  acts  of  one  and  the  same  power 
in  the  magnet.  We  might  say  that  the  life  of  the  magnet  subsists  in 
their  union,  but  that  it  lives  (acts  or  manifests  itself)  in  their  strife. 
Again,  if  the  tendency  be  at  once  to  individuate  and  to  connect,  to 
detach,  but  so  as  eitiber  to  retain  or  to  reproduce  attachment,  the 
individuation  itiself  must  be  a  tendency  to  the  ultimate  production  of 
the  highest  and  most  comprehensive  individuality.  This  must  be  the 
one  great  end  of  Nature,  her  ultimate  production  of  the  highest  and 
most  comprehensive  individuality.  This  must  be  the  one  great  end 
of  Nature,  her  ultimate  object,  or  by  whatever  other  word  we  may 
desigflate  that  something  which  bears  to  a  final  cause  the  same  rela- 
tion that  Nature  herself  bears  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence. 

According  to  the  plan  I  have  prescribed  for  this  inquisition,  we  are 
now  to  seek  for  the  highest  law,  or  most  general  form,  under  which 
this  tendency  acts,  and  then  to  pursue  the  same  process  with  this,  as 
we  have  already  done  with  the  tendency  itself,  namely,  having  stated 
the  law  in  its  highest  abstraction,  to  present  it  in  the  different  forms 
in  which  it  appears  and  reappears  in  higher  and  higher  dignities.  I 
restate  the  question.  The  tendency  having  been  ascertained,  what  is 
its  most  general  law  ?  I  answer — pol(triiyy  or  the  essential  dualism  I 
of  Nature,  arising  out  of  its  productive  unity,  and  still  tending  to  re- 
affirm it,  either  as  equilibrium,  indifference,  or  identity.    In  its  pro* 
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dueUffe  power,  of  which  the  product  is  the  only  measure,  consists  its 
iUDompatibilitj  with  mathematioal  calcolos.  For  the  full  applicability 
of  an  abstract  science  ceases,  the  moment  reality  begins.'^  life,  then, 
we  consider  as  the  copula,  or  the  unity  of  thesis  and  antithesis,  posi- 
tion and  counterposition, — ^life  itself  being  the  positive  of  both ;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  two  counterpoints  are  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  manifestatiam  of  Life.  These,  by  the  same  necessity,  unite  in 
a  synthesis ;  which  again,  by  the  law  of  dualism,  essential  to  all  actual 
existence,  expands,  or  produces  itself,  from  the  point  into  the  liriSy  in 
order  again  to  converge,  as  the  initiation  of  the  same  productive  pro- 
eess  in  some  intenser  form  of  reality.  Thus,  in  the  identity  of  the 
two  counter-powers.  Life  ^t^^ists;  in  their  strife  it  consists:  and  in 
their  reconciliation  it  at  once  dies  and  is  bom  again  into  a  new  form, 
either  falling  back  into  the  life  of  the  whole,  or  starting  anew  in  the 
process  of  individuation. 
Whence  shall  we  take  our  beginning?    From  Space,  ist/ud  UHgium 

*  For  abBtraetions  are  fhe  conditions  and  only  snli^ect  of  aB  abstreet  sdenoes.  Thna 
Ibe  theorist  (vide  Dalton's  Theory),  who  redaces  the  chemical  process  to  the  positions  of 
atoms,  would  doubtless  thereby  rendw  chemistry  calcnlaUe,  but  that  he  commences  by 
destroying  the  chemical  process  itself,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  mote  donee  of  abstractiooa; 
for  ev«i  the  powers  which  he  appears  to  leaye  real,  those  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  he 
immediately  unrealizes  hj^  representing  them  as  diverse  and  separable  proper^es.  We 
can  abstract  the  quantities  fmd  the  quantitative  motion  from  masses,  passing  over  or 
leaving  for  other  sciences  the  question  of  what  constitutes  the  masses,  and  thus  apply  not 
to  the  masses  themselves,  but  to  the  abstractions  therefrom,— the  laws  c^  geometry  and 
universal  arithmetic.  And  where  the  quantities  are  the  infUlible  Bigns  of  real  powers, 
and  our  chief  concern  with  the  masses  is  as  signs,  sciences  may  be  Younded  thereon  of 
the  highest  use  and  dignity.  Sudi,  for  instance,  is  the  sublime  science  of  astnmomy, 
having  for  ita  objects  the  vast  masses  whidi  **  God  placed  in  the  firmament  ot  the  heaven 
to  be  for  eigns  and  for  seasons,  for  days  and  years."  For  the  whole  doctrine  of  physica 
may  be  reduced  to  three  great  divisions :  First,  qtomtitative  motionj  which  is  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  exclasively.  This  is  the  science  of  weight  or  statics.  Secondly, 
relatiffe  motion^  as  communicated  to  bodies  externally  by  impact.  This  is  the  Bdence  of 
medianics.  Ttdrdly,  qualitative  motion^  or  that  which  is  accordant  to  properties  of  matt»!. 
And  this  is  chemistry.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  first  two  sciences  presuppose  that  which 
forms  the  exclusive  object  of  the  third,  namely,  quality ;  for  all  quantity  in  nature  is 
either  itself  derived,  or  at  lesst  derives  its  powers  from  some  fMa/»fy,  as  that  oMreight, 
specific  cohesion,  hardness,  4cc. ;  and  therefore  the  attempt  to  reduce  to  the  distances  or 
impacts  of  atoms,  under  the  assumptions  of  two  powers,  which  are  themselves  declared 
to  be  no  more  than  mere  general  terms  for  those  quantities  of  motion  and  impact  (the 
atom  itself  being  a  fiction  formed  by  abstraction,  and  in  truth  a  third  occult  quality  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  hardness  and  density),  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  destroy  cheukf- 
istry  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  the  sole  reality  and  only  positive  contents  of 
the  very  science  into  which  that  of  chemistry  is  to  be  degraded.  Now  what  qualities  are 
to  chemistry,  pntduetiveneee  is  to  the  science  of  Life ;  and  this  being  exduded,  physiology 
or  zoonomy  would  sink  into  chemistry,  chemistry  by  the  same  process  into  mechanics, 
while  mediMiics  themselves  would  lose  the  substantial  principle,  which,  bending  the 
lower  extreme  towards  its  apex,  produces  the  organic  circle  of  tlie  sciences,  and  elevates 
them  all  into  difllsrent  arcs  or  stations  of  the  one  absolute  science  of  Life. 

This  explanation,  which  in  appearance  only  is  a  digression,  was  indiq)ensably  requisite 
to  prevent  the  idea  of  polarity,  which  has  been  given  as  the  universal  law  of  Life,  from 
being  misunderstood  as  a  mere  refinement  on  those  mechanical  syitoms  of  physiologj, 
which  it  has  been  my  main  object  to  explode. 
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phUoBophorum^  which  leaves  the  mind  equally  dissatisfied,  whether 
we  deny  or  assert  its  real  existenoe.    To  make  it  wholly  ideal,  would 
be  at  the  same  time  to  idealize  all  phenomena,  and  to  nndermine  the 
very  conception  of  an  external  world.    To  make  it  real,  would  be 
to  assert  the  existence  of  something,  with  the  properties  of  nothing. 
It  woald  far  transcend  the  height  to  which  a  physiologist  mnst  con- 
fine his  fiights,  should  we  attempt  to  reconcile  this  apparent  contra-  ( 
diction.    It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  theologian  to  demon- ' 
strate,  that  space  is  the  ideal  organ  by  which  the  soul  of  man  perceives  \ 
the  omrdpresenGe  of  the  Supreme  Eeality,  as  distinct  from  the  works, : 
which  in  him  move,  and  live,  and  have  their  being ;  while  the  equal  *. 
mystery  of  Time  bears  the  same  relation  to  his  Eternity^  or  what  is 
fully  equivalent,  his  Unity. 

Physiologically  contemplated,  Nature  begins,  proceeds,  and  ends  in 
a  contradiction ;  for  the  moment  of  absolute  solution  would  be  that 
in  which  Kature  would  cease  to  be  Nature,  i.  e.  a  scheme  of  ever- 
varying  relations ;  and  physiology,  in  the  ambitious  attempt  to  solve 
phenomena  into  absolute  realities,  would  itself  become  a  mere  web 
of  verbal  abstractions. 

But  it  is  in  strict  connection  with  our  subject,  that  we  should  make 
the  universal  fobms  as  well  as  the  not  less  universal  law  of  Life,  clear 
and  intelligible  in  the  example  of  Time  and  Space^  these  being  both 
the  first  specification  of  "the  principle,  and  ever  after  its  indispensable 
syrabolB.  First,  a  single  act  of  self-inquiry  will  show  the  impossibility 
of  distinctly  conceiving  the  one  without  some  involution  of  the  other ; 
either  time  expressed  in  space,  in  the  form  of  the  mathematical  line, 
or  space  within  time,  as  in  the  circle.  But  to  form  the  first  concep- 
tion of  a  real  thing,  we  state  both  as  one  in  the  idea,  dwation.  The 
formula  is:  a=b + b = a= a = a,  or  the  oneness  of  space  and  time,  is 
the  predicate  of  all  real  being. 

But  as  little  can  we  conceive  the  oneness,  except  as  the  mid-point 
producing  itself  on  each  side ;  that  is,  mimifesting  itself  on  two  op- 
posite poles.  Thus,  from  identity  we  derive  duality,  and  from  both 
together  we  obtain  polarity,  synthesis,  indifference,  predominance. 
The  line  is  Time  +  Space,'  under  the  predominance  of  Time :  Surface 
is  Space  +  Time,  under  the  predominance  of  Space,  while  Line  4-  Sur- 
face as  the  synthesis  of  units,  is  the  circle  in  the  first  dignity ;  to  the 
sphere  in  the  second ;  and  to  the  globe  in  the  third.  In  short,  neither 
can  the  antagonists  appear  but  as  two  forces  of  one  power,  nor  can 
the  power  be  conceived  by  us  but  as  the  equatorial  point  of  the  two 
counteracting  forces ;  of  which  the  hypomochlion  of  the  lever  is  as 
good  an  illustration  as  any  thing  can  be  that  is  thought  of  mechanically 
only,  and  exclusively  of  life.  To  make  it  adequate,  we  must  substi- 
tute the  idea  of  positive  production  for  that  of  rest,  or  mere  neutral* 
ization.    To  the  fancy  alone  it  is  the  null-point,  or  zero,  but  to  the 
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reason  it  is  the  punetum  saliens,  and  the  power  itself  in  its  eminenoe, 
Even  in  these,  the  most  abstract  and  nniyersal  forms  of  all  thought 
and  perception — even  in  the  ideas  of  time  and  space,  we  slip  nnder 
them,  as  it  were,  a  substratum;  for  we  can  not  think  of  them  bnt  as 
far  as  they  are  co-inherent,  and  therefore  as  reciprocally  the  measores 
of  each  other.  Nor,  again,  can  we  finish  the  process  without  having 
the  idea  of  motion  as  its  immediate  product.  Thus  we  say,  that  time 
has  one  dimension,  and  imagine  it  to  ourselves  as  a  line.  Bnt  the 
line  we  have  already  proved  to  be  the  productive  synthesis  of  time, 
with  space  under  the  predominance  of  time.  If  we  exclude  space  by 
an  abstract  assumption,  the  time  remains  as  a  spaceless  point,  and 
represents  the  concentered  power  of  unity  and  active  negation,  i.  e. 
retraction,  determination,  and  limit,  <ib  intra.  But  if  we  assume  the 
time  as  excluded,  the  line  vanishes,  and  we  leave  space  dimensionjess, 
an  indistinguishable  ALL,  and  therefore  the  representative  of  abso- 
lute weakness  and  formlessness,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  of  infinite 
capacity  and  formability. 

We  have  been  thus  ftill  and  express  on  this  subject,  because  these 
simple  ideas  of  time,  space,  and  motion ;  of.  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  are  not  only  the  simplest  and  universal,  but  the  necessary  sym- 
bols of  all  philosophic  construction.  They  will  be  found  the  primary 
factors  and  elementary  forms  of  every  calculus  and  of  every  diagram 
in  the  algebra  and  geometry  of  a  scientific  physiology.  Accordingly, 
we  shall  recognize  the  same  forms  under  otiier  names ;  but  at  each 
return  more  specific  and  intense ;  and  the  whole  process  repeated 
with  ascending  gradations  of  reality,  exempli  gratid:  Time  +  space 
=motion ;  Tm  +  space  =  line  +  breadth  =  depth ;  depth  +  motion 
=  force ;  l/*  +  ^=ij/;  ">/'  +  Bi>f  =  attraction  +  repulsion  =  grav- 
itation ;  and  so  on,  even  till  they  pass  into  outward  phenomena,  aud 
form  the  intermediate  link  between  productive  powers  and  fixed 
products  in  lights  heat,  and  electricity.  If  we  pass,  to  the  construction 
of  matter,  we  find  it  as  the  product,  or  tertium  aliudy  of  antagonist 
powers  of  repulsion  and  attraction.  Remove  these  powers,  and  the 
conception  of  matter  vanishes  into  space — conceive  repulsion  only, 
and  you  have  the  same  result.  For  infinite  repulsion,  uncounteracted' 
and  alone,  is  tantamount  to  infinite,  dimensionless  diffusion,  and  this 
again  to  infinite  weakness ;  viz.,  to  space.  Conceive  attraction  alone, 
and  as  an  infinite  contraction,  its  product  amounts  to  the  absolute 
point,  viz.,  to  time.  Conceive  the  synthesis  of  both,  and  you  have 
matter  as  a  fluxional  antecedent,  which,  in  the  very  act  of  formation, 
passes  into  body  by  its  gravity,  and  yet  in  all  bodies  it  still  remains 
as  their  mass,  which,  being  exclusively  calculable  under  the  law  of 
gravitation,  gives  rise,  as  we  before  observed,  to  the  science  of 
dtatics,  most  improperly  called  celestial  mechanics. 
'  In  strict  consistence  with  the  same  philosophy  which,  instead  of 
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oonsidering  the  powers  of  bodies  to  have. been  miraculously  stnok 
into  a  prepared  and  pre-existing  matter,  as  pins  into  a  pin-cushion, 
conceives  the  powers  as  the  productive  factors,  and  the  body  or  phe- 
nomenon as  the  fact,  product,  or  fixture ;  we  revert  again  to  poten- 
tiated length  in  the  power  of  magnetism ;  to  surface  in  the  power  of 
electricity ;  and  to  the  synthesis  of  both,  or  potentiated  depth,  in 
constructive,  that  is,  chemical  afQnity.  But  while  the  two  factors  are 
as  poles  to  each  other,  each  factor  has  likewise  its  own  poles,  and 
thus  in  the  simple  cross — 
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M  If  being  the'  magnetic  line,  with //its  northern  pole,  or  pole  of 
attraction ;  and  m  m  its  south,  or  pole  of  repulsion,  e  e  one  of  the 
lines  that  spring  from  each  point  of  m  m,  with  its  east,  or  pole  of  con- 
traction, and  d  its  west,  or  pole  of  diffluence  and  expansion — ^we  haye 
presented  to  us  the  universal  quadrnplicity,  or  four  elemental  forms 
of  power;  in  the  endless  proportions  and- modifications  of  which,  the 
innumerable  offspring  of  all-bearing  Nature  consist.  Wisely  docile  to 
the  suggestions  of  Nature  herself,  the  ancients  significantly  expressed 
these  forces  under  the  names  of  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire ;  not  mean- 
ing any  taugible  or  visible  substance  so  generalized,  but  the  powers 
predominant,  and,  as  it  were,  the  living  basis  of  each,  which  no  chemi- 
cal decomposition  can  ever  present  to  the  senses,  were  it  only  that 
their  interpenetration  and  co-inherence  first  constitutes  them  sensible, 
and  is  the  condition  and  meaning  of  a — thing.  Already  our  more 
truly  philosophical  naturalists  (Eitfer,  for  instance)  have  begun  to 
generalize  the  four  great  elements  of  chemical  nomenclature,  carbon, 
azote,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen:  the  two  former  as  the  positive  and 
negative  pole  of  the  magnetic  axis,  or  as  the  power  of  fixity  and 
mobility ;  and  the  two  latter  as  the  opposite  poles,  or  plus  and  minus 
states  of  cosmical  electricity,  as  the  powers  of  contraction  and  dila- 
tation, or  of  comburence  and  combustibility.  These  powers  are  to 
each  other  as  longitude  to  latitude,  and  the  poles  of  each  relatively 
as  north  to  south,  and  as  east  to  west.    For  surely  the  reader  will 
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find  BO  ^struBt  in  n  vyataai  only  beoanae  Nature,  ever  oonsistent  witib 
heneli^  presents  ns  eyerywhere  with  harmonious  and  accordant  sym- 
bols of  her  consistent  dootrinesw  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than, 
by  the  ordinary  principles  of  sound  logic  and  common  sense,  to  demon- 
strate the  impossilulity  and  ezp6ee  the  absurdity  of  the  corpuscularian 
ormechanic  system,  or  than  to  prove  the  untenable  nature  of  any  inter* 
mediate  system.  But  we  can  not  force  any  man  into  an  insight  or  in- 
tuitive  possession  of  the  true  philosophy,  because  we  can  not  give  him 
abstraction,  intellectnal  intuition,  or  constmotiYe  imagination ;  because 
we  can  not  organize  for  him  an  eye  that  can  see,  an  ear  that  can  listen 
to,  or  a  heart  that  can  feel,  the  harmonies  of  Nature,  or  recognize  in 
her  endless  forms,  the  thousandfold  realization  of  those  simple  and 
m;^e8tic  laws,  which  yet  in  their  absoluteness  can  be  discovered  only 
in  the  recesses  of  his  own  qnrit, — not  by  that  man,  therefore,  whose 
imaginative  powers  have  been  ouified  by  the  continual  reaction  and 
^aaim^^y^n|^  influencss  of  mere  objectt  on  his  mind,  and  who  is  a 
prisoner  to  his  own  eye  and  its  reflex,  the  {Missive  fancy ! — not  by  him. 
in  whom  an  unbroken  fiuniliarity  with  the  organic  world,  as  if  it  were 
mechanical,  with  the  sensitive,  but  as  if  it  were  insensate,  has  engen- 
dered the  coarse  and  hard  spirit  of  a  sorcerer.  The  former  is  unable, 
the  latter  unwilling,  to  master  the  absolute  prerequisites.  There  is 
neither  hope  nor  occasion  for  him  "to  cudgel  his  brains  about  it,  he 
has  no  feeling  of  the  business.^'  If  he  do  not  see  the  necessity  from 
without,  if  he  have  not  learned  the  possibility  from  within,  of  inter- 
penetration,  of  total  intussusception,  of  the  existence  of  all  in  each  as 
the  condition  of  Nature's  unity  and  substantiality,  and  of  the  latency 
under  the  predominance  of  some  one  power,  wherein  subsists  her  life 
and  its  endless  variety,  as  h^must  be,  by  habitual  slavery  to  the  eye, 
or  its  reflex,  the  passive  &ncy,  under  the  influences  of  the  corpuscu- 
larian philosophy,  he  has  so  paralyzed  his  imaginative  powers  as  to  be 
unable— or  by  that  hardness  and  heart-hardening  spirit  of  contempti 
which  is  sure  to  result  from  a  i>erpetual  commune  with  the  lifeless, 
he  has  so  fisr  debased  his  inward  bdng— as  to  be  unwilling  to  compre- 
hend the  pre-requisite,  he  must  be  content,  while  standing  thus  at  the 
threshold  of  philosophy,  to  receive  the  results,  though  he  can  not  be 
admitted  to  the  deliberation — in  other  words,  to  act  upon  rtUsa  which 
he  is  incapable  of  understanding  as  laws,  and  to  reap  the  harvest 
with  the  sharpened  iron  for  which  others  have  delved  for  him  in  the 
mine. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  exist,  and  even  be  discovered^ 
higher  forms  and  more  akin  to  Life  than  those  of  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, and  constructive  (or  chemical)  affinity  appear  to  be,  even  in 
their  finest  known  influences.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  may 
hereafter  find  ourselves  justified  in  revoking  certain  of  the  latter,  aod 
unappropriating  them  to  a  yet  unnamed  triplicity ;  or  that,  being  tbna 
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assisted,  we  may  obtain  a  qnalitatiye  instead  of  a  qnantitatiye  insight 
into  vegetable  animation,  as  distinct  from  animal,  and  that  of  the 
insect  world  from  both.  Bat  in  the  present  state  of  science,  the 
magnetic,  electric,  and  chemical  powers  are  the  last  and  highest  of 
inorganic  nature.  These,  therefore,  we  assnme  as  presenting  them- 
selves again  to  us,  in  their  next  metamorphosis,  as  reproduction  {i,  e, 
growth  and  identity  of  the  whole,  amid  the  change  or  flux  of  all  the 
parts),  irritability  and  sensibility ;  reproduction  corresponding  to  mag^ 
netism,  irritability  tr  eloctricity,  and  sensibility  to  constructive  chemi- 
cal affinity. 

But  before  we  proceed  further,  it  behooves  us  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions contained  in  the  following  passage,  or  withdraw  ourselves  in 
time  from  the  bitter  contempt  in  which  it  would  involve  us.  Acting 
under  such  a  necessity,  we  need  not  apologize  for  the  length  of  the 
quotation. 

1,  "If,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "the  properties  of  living  matter  are 
to  be  explained  in  this  way,  why  should  not  we  adopt  the  same  plan 
with  physical  properties,  and  account  for  gravitation,  or  chemical 
affinity,  by  the  supposition  of  appropriate  subtie  fluida?  Why  does 
the  irritability  of  a  muscle  need  such  an  explanation,  if  explanation 
it  can  be  called,  more  than  the  elective  attraction  of  a  salt?" 

2.  "  To  make  the  matter  more  intelligible,  this  vital  principle  is 
compared  to  magnetism,  to  electricity,  and  to  galvanism;  or  it  is 
roundly  stated  to  be  oxygen.  Tis  like  a  camel,  or  like  a  whale,  olr 
like  what  you  please." 

8.  "  You  have  only  to  grant  that  the  phenomena  of  the  sciences 
just  alluded  to  depend,  on  extremely  fine  and  invisible  fluids,  super- 
added to  the  matters  in  which  they  are  e^ibited,  and  to  allow  further 
that  Life,  and  magnetic,  galvanic,  and  electric  phenomena  correspond 
perfectly ;  the  existence  of  a  subtile  matter  of  Life  will  then  be  a 
very  probable  inference."  ^ 

4.  "On  this  illustration  you  will  naturally  remark,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  magnetic,  electric,  and  galvanic  fluids,  which  is  offered 
as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  vital  fluid,  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
doubt  as  that  of  the  vital  fluid  itself." 

5.  "  It  is  singular,  also,  that  the  vital  principle  should  be  like  both 
magnetism  and  electricity,  when  these  two  are  not  like  each  other." 

6.  "  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  this  illustration 
prosecuted  a  littie  further.  We  should  have  been  pleased  to  learn 
whether  the  human  body  is  more  like  a  loadstone,  a  voltaic  pile,  or  an 
electrical  machine ;  whether  the  organs  are  to  be  regarded  as  Leyden 
Jars,  magnetic  needles,  or  batteries." 

7.  "  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  resemblance,  no  analogy,  between 
Electricity  and  Life;  the  two  orders  of  phenomena  are  completelj 
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distinct;  they  are  ineommensorable.    Eleotrioity  illnstrates  life  no 
more  than  life  illustrates  electricity."'*' 

To  avoid  unnecessary  description,  I  shall  refer  to  the  passages  by 
the  numbers  affixed  to  them,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  margin. 

In  reply  to  No.  1, 1  ask  whether,  in  the  nature  of  the  mind,  illus- 
tration and  explanation  must  not  of  necessity  proceed  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher?  or  whether  a  boy  is  to  be  taught  his  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division,  by  the  highest  branches  of  alge- 
braic analysis?  Is  there  any  better  way  of  systematic  teaching,  than 
that  of  illustrating  each  new  step,  or  having  each  new  step  illustrated 
to  him  by  its  identity  in  kind  with  tlie  step  the  next  below  it?  though 
it  be  the  only  mode  in  which  this  objection  can  be  answered,  yet  it 
seems  afEronting  to  remind  the  objector,  of  rules  so  simple^as  that  the 
complex  must  even  be  illustrated  by  the  more  simple,  or  the  less 
scrutible  by  that  which  is  more  subject  to  our  examination. 

In  reply  to  No.  2, 1  first  refer  to  the  author's  eulogy  on  Mr.  Hunter, 
p.  168,  in  which  he  is  justly  extolled  for  haying  "surveyed  the  whole 
iystem  of  organized  beings,  from  plants  to  man:''  of  course,  there- 
fore, M  a  system;  and  therefore  under  some  4me  common  law.  Now 
in  the  very  same  sense,  and  no  other,  than  that  in  which  the  writer 
himself  by  implication  compares  himself  as  a  man  to  the  dermestes 
typogra^hicus^  or  \hQfucus  seorpioides,  do  I  compare  the  principle  of 
Life  to  magnetism,  electricity,  and  constructive  affinity,— or  rather  to 
that  power  to  which  the  two  former  are  the  thesis  and  antithesis,  the 
latter  the  synthesis.  But  if  to  compare  involve,  the  sense  of  its  ety- 
mon, and  involve  the  sense  of  parity,  I  utterly  deny  that  I  do  at  all 
compare  them ;  and,  in  truth,  in  no  conceivable  sense  of  the  word  is 
it  applicable,  any  more  than  a  geometrician  can  be  affirmed  to  com- 
pare a  polygon  to  a  point,  because  he  generates  the  line  out  of  the 
point.  The  writer  attributes  to  a  philosophy  essentially  vital  the  bar- 
renness of  the  mechanic  system,  with  which  alone  his  imagination. 

*  I  apprehend  that  by  men  of  a  certain  school  it  would  be  deemed  no  dem^t,  eyen 
though  ttiey  should  never  have  condescended  to  look  into  any  system  of  Aristotelian 
logic  It  is  enough  for  these  gentlemen  that  they  are  experimentalists !  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  they  make  more  experiments  than  their  neighbors,  who  ccMisider 
Induction  as  a  means  and  not  an  end ;  or  have  stronger  motives  for  making  them,  unless 
it  can  be  believed  that  Tycho  Bribe  must  -have  been  urged  to  repeat  his  sweeps  of  the 
heavens  with  greater  accuracy  and  indiistry  than  Herschel,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
the  former  flourished  before  the  theory  of  gravitation  was  perfected.  No,  but  they  have 
the  honor  of  being  mere  experimentalists!  If,  however,  we  may  not  refer  to  logic,  we 
may  to  common  sense  and  common  experience.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  th^ 
have  both  read  and  studied  a  book  of  hypothetical  psychology  on  the  assumptions  of  the 
crudest  materialism,  stolen  too  without  acknowledgment  from  our  David  Hartley's  Essay 
on  Man,  which  is  well  known  under  the  whimsical  name  of  Condillac^s  Logic  But,  as 
Mr.  Brand  has  lately  observed,  **The  French  are  a  queer  people,*'  and  we  should  not  be 
At  all  surprised  to  hear  of  a  book  of  fresh  importation  from  Paris,  on  determinste  pro* 
p.  irttons  in  chemistry,  announced  by  the  author  in  his  title-page  as  a  new  and  Improved 
•>stem  either  of  aritiametie  or  geometry. 
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has  been  familiArized,  and  which,  as  hath  been  justly  observed  by  a 
contemporary  writer,  is  oontra-distingaiBhed  from  the  former  princi- 
pally in  this  respect ;  that  demanding  for  every  mode  and  act  of  ex- 
istence real  or  possible  visibility,  it  knows  only  of  distance  and  near- 
ness, composition  (or  rather  compaction)  and  decomposition,  in  short, 
the  relations  of  nnproductive  particles  to  each  other ;  so  that  in  every 
instance  the  result  is  the  exact  sum  of  the  component  qualities,  as  in 
arithmetical  addition.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  Death,  and  only  of 
a  dead  nature  can  it  hold  good.  In  Life,  and  in  the  view  of  a  vital 
philosophy,  the  two  component  counter-powers  actually  interpenetrate 
each  other,  and  generate  a  higher  third,  including  both  the  former, 
*^  ita  tamen  ut  sit  alia  et  major." 

As  a  complete  answer  to  JSTo.  8, 1  refer  the  reader  to  many  passages 
in  the  preceding  and  following  pages,  in  which,  on  far  higher  and 
more  demonstrative  grounds  than  the  mechanic  system  can  furnish,  I 
have  exposed  the  unmeaniugness  and  absurdity  of  these  finer  fluids, 
as  applied  even  to  electricity  itself ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are  assumed 
as  its  product.  But  in  addition  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  author, 
that  it  IB  incomparably  more  agreeable  to  all  experience  to  originate 
the  formative  process  in  i^e  fluid,  whether  fine  or  gross,  than  in  cor- 
*K>real  atams^  in  which  we  are  not  only  deserted  by  all  experience, 
out  contradicted  by  the  primary  conception  of  body  itself. 

Equally  inapplicable  is  JSTo.  4 :  and  of  2^o.  5  I  can  only  repeat,  first, 
that  I  do  not  make  life  like  magnetism,  or  UJse  electricity ;  that  the 
difference  between  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  the  powers  illus- 
trated by  them,  is  an  essential  part  of  my  system,  but  that  the  ani- 
mal Life  of  man  is  the  identity  of  all  three.  To  whatever  other  sys- 
tem this  objection  may  apply,  it  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  that  which  I 
have  here  propounded :  though  from  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  me, 
it  has  been  propounded  with  an  inadequacy  painful  to  my  own  feelings. 

The  ridicule  in  No.  6  might  be  easily  retorted;  but  as  it  could 
prove  nothing,  I  will  leave  it  where  I  found  it,  in  a  page  where  nothing 
is  proved. 

A  similar  remark  might  be  sufficient  for  the  bold  and  blank  asser- 
tion (No.  7)  with  which  the  extract  concludes ;  but  that  I  feel  some 
curiosity  to  discover  what  meaning  the  author  attaches  to  the  term 
analogy.  Analogy  implies  a  difference  in  sort,  and  not  merely  in 
degree ;  and  it  is  the  sameness  of  the  end,  with  the  difference  of  the 
means,  which  constitutes  analogy.  No  one  would  say  the  lungs  of  a 
man  were  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  a  monkey,  but  any  one  might 
say  that  the  gills  of  fish  and  the  spiracula  of  insects  are  analogous  to 
lungs.  Now  if  there  be  any  philosophers  who  have  asserted  that 
electricity  as  electricity  is  the  same  as  Life,  for  that  reason  they  can 
not  be  analogous  to  each  other ;  and  as  no  man  in  his  senses,  philoso- 
pher or  not,  is  capable  of  imagining  that  the  Ughtning  which  destroy! 
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a  ibeep,  was  a  means  to  the  same  end  with  the  prlndple  of  its  Ob^adn- 
ization ;  for  this  reason,  too,  the  two  powers  can  not  be  represented 
as  analogous.  Indeed  I  know  of  no  system  in  which  the  word,  as 
'thus  applied,  woold  admit  of  an  endurable  meaning,  bnt  that  which 
'  teaohea  us,  that  a  mass  of  marrow  in  the  sknll  is  analogous  to  the 
rational  soul,  which  Plato  and  Bacon,  equally  with  the  ^^  poor  Indian," 
belieye  themselves  to  have  received  from  the  Supreme  Reason. 

It  would  be  blindness  not  to  see,  or  affectation  to  pretend  not  to 
see,  the  work  at  which  these  sarcasms  were  levelled.  The  author  of 
that  work  is  abundantly  able  to  defend  his  own  opinions ;  yet  I 
should  be  ambitious  to  address  him  at  the  close  of  the  contest  in  the 
lines  of  the  great  Roman  poet : 

**  Et  nos  tela,  Pater,  fermmque  haud  debile  dextrft 
Bpargimns,  et  nostro  aeqnitor,  de  vulnere  sanguiB." 

In  Mr.  Abemethy's  Lecture  on  the  Theory  of  life,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  a  presentiment  of  a  great  truth.  He  has,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  caught  it  in  the  breeze :  and  we  seem  to  hear  the  first  glad 
opening  and  shout  with  which  he  springs  forward  to  the  pursuit 
But  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  prey  has  not  been  followed  through 
its  doublings  and  windings,  or  driven  out  from  its  brakes  and  covers 
into  full  and  of>en  view.  Many  of  the  least  tenable  phrases  may  be 
fairly  interpreted  as  illustrations,  rather  than  precise  exponents  of 
the  author^s  meaning ;  at  least,  while  they  remain  as  a  mere  sugges- 
tion or  annunciation  of  his  ideas,  and  till  he  has  expanded  them  over 
a  larger  sphere,  it  would  be  unjust  to  infer  the  contrary.  But  it  is 
not  with  men,  however  strongly  their  professional  merits  may  entitle 
them  to  reverence,  that  my  concern  is  at  present.  If  the  opinions 
here  supported  are  the  same  with  those  of  Mr.  Abemethy,  I  rejoice 
in  his  authority.  If  they  are  different,  I  shall  wait  with  an  anxious 
interest  for  an  exposition  of  that  difference. 

Having  reasserted  that  I  no  more  confound  magnetism  with  elec- 
tricity, or  the  chemical  process,  than  the  mathematician  confounds 
length  with  breadth,  or  either  with  depth ;  I  think  it  sufficient  to  add 
that  there  are  two  views  of  the  subject,  the  former  of  which  I  do  not 
believe  attributable  to  any  philosopher,  while  both  are  alike  disclaimed 
by  me  as  forming  any  part  of  my  views.  The  first  is  that  which  is 
supposed  to  consider  electricity  identical  with  life,  as  it  subsists  in 
organized  bodies.  The  other  considers  electricity  ad  everywhere 
present,  and  penetrating  all  bodies  under  the  image  of  a  subtile  fluid 
or  substance,  which,  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  inquiry,  I  regard  as  little 
more  than  a  mere  diagram  on  his  slate,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
attention  on  the  intellectual  conception,  or  as  a  possible  product  (in 
which  case  electricity  must  be  a  composite  power),  or  at  worst,  as 
words  qum  hiimana  incuriafudit    This  which,  in  inanimate  Nature. 
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is  manifested  now  as  magnetism,  now  as  electrioity,  and  now  ba 
ohemioal  agency,  is  supposed,  on  entering  an  organised  body,  to  oon- 
stitate  its  yital  principle,  something  in  the  same  manner  ais  the  steam 
becomes  the  mechanic  power  of  the  steam-engine,  in  eonseqttence  of 
its  compression  by  the  steam-engine ;  or  as  the  breeze  that  mnrmurs 
indistingaishably  in  the  forest  becomes  the  element,  the  substratum,  ^ 
of  melody  in  the  jtEolian  harp,  and  of  consummate  harmony  in  the 
organ.  Now  this  hypothesis  is  as  directly  opposed  to  my  view  as 
supervention  is  to  evolution,  inasmuch  as  I  hold  the  organized  body 
itself,  in  all  its  marvellous  contexture,  to  be  the  pboduot  and  repre- 
sentant  of  the  power  which  is  here  supposed  to  have  supervened  to 
it.  So  far  from  admitting  a  ^an^er^l  do  not  admit  it  even  in  elec- 
tricity itself,  or  in  the  phenomena  universally  called  electrical ;  among 
other  points  I  ground  my  explanation  of  remote  sympathy  on  the 
directly  contrary  supposition. 

But  my  opinions  will  be  best  explained  by  a  rapid  exemplification 
in  the  processes  of  Nature,  from  the  first  rudiments  of  individualized 
life  in  the  lowest  classes  of  its  two  great  poles,  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal creation,  to  its  crown  and  consummation  in  the  human  body ; 
thus  illustrating  at  once  the  xmGe&aing  polaHty  of  life,  as  the  form  of 
iU process,  amd  its  tendency,  to  progressive  indioidtiation  as  the  law  of 
its  direction. 

Among  the  conceptions,  of  the  iuerd  ideal  character  of  which  the 
philosopher  is  well  aware,  and  which  yet  become  necessary  from  the 
necessity  of  assuming  a  beginning ;  the  original  fluidity  of  the  planet 
is  the  chief.  Under  some  form  or  other  it  is  expressed  or  implied  in 
every  system  of  cosmogony  and  even  of  geology,  from  Moses  to 
Thales,  and  from  Thales  to  Werner.  This  assumption  originates  in 
the  same  law  of  mind  that  gave  rise  to  the  prima  materia  of  the 
Peripatetic  school.  In  order  to  comprehend  and  eooplain  the  forms  of 
things,  we  must  imagine  a  state  antecedent  to  form.  A  chaos  of  hete- 
rogeneous substances,  such  as  our  Milton  has  described,  is  not  only  an 
impossible  state  (for  liiis  may  be  equally  true  of  every  other  attempt), 
but  it  is  palpably  impossible.  It  presupposes,  moreover,  the  thing  it 
is  intended  to  solve ;  and  makes  that  an  effect  which  had  been  called 
in  as  the  explanatory  cattse.  The  requisite  and  only  serviceable  fiction, 
therefore,  is  the  representation  of  ohaos  as  one  vast  homogeneous 
drop !  In  this  sense  it  may  be  even  justified,  as  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  the  great  fundamental  truth  thatiiU  things  spring  from,  and  subsist 
in,  the  endless  strife  between  indifiference  and  difiEerence.  The  whole 
history  of  Nature  is  comprised  in  the  specification  of  the  transitional 
states  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  symbol  only  is  fictitious :  the 
thing  signified  is  not  only  grounded  in  truth — ^it  is  the  law  and  actu- 
ating principle  of  all  other  truths,  whether  physical  or  intellectual. 

Now,  by  magnetism  in  its  widest  sense,  I  mean  the  first  and  sim^ 
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plest  differential  act  of  Natare,  as  the  power  wbioh  works  in  lengthy 
and  prodnoes  the  first  distinction  between  the  indistinguishable  by 
the  generation  of  a  line.  Relatively,  therefore,  to  fluidity,  that  is,  to 
matter,  the  parts  of  which  can  not  be  distinguished  from  each  otiier 
by  figure,  magnetism  is  the  power  of  fixity ;  but,  relatiyely  to  itself^ 
magnetism,  like  every  other,  power  in  Nature,  is  designated  by  its  op- 
posite poles,  and  must  be  represented  as  the  magnetic  axis,  the  northern 
pole  of  which  signifies  rest,  attraction,  fixity,  coherence,  or  hardness ; 
the  element  of  xabth  in  the  nomenclature  of  observation  and  the  oab- 
BONio  principle  in  that  of  experiment;  while  the  southern  pole,  as  its 
antithesis,  represents  mobility,  repulsion,  incoherence,  and  fusibility; 
the  element  of  air  in-  the  nomenclature  of  observation  (that  is,  of 
Nature  as  it  appears  to  us  when  unquestioned  by  art),  and  azote  or 
nitrogen  in  the  nomenclature  of  experiment  (that  is,  of  Nature  in  the 
state  so  beautifully  allegorized  in  the  Homeric  fable  of  Proteus  bound 
down,  and  forced  to  answer  by  Ulysses,  after  having  been  pursued 
through  all  his  metamorphoses  into  his  ultimate  form*).  That  nothing 
real  does  or  can  exist  corresponding  to  either  pole  exelueieelyy  is  in- 
volved in  the  very  definition  of  a  thing  as  the  synthesis  of  opponng 
energies.  That  a  thing  is,  is  owing  to  the  co-inherence  therein  of  any 
two  powers ;  but  that  it  is  that  particular  thing  arises  from  the  pro- 
portions in  which  these  powers  are  co-present,  either  as  predominance 
or  as  reciprocal  neutralization ;  but  under  the  modification  of  twofold 
power  to  which  magnetism  itself  is,  as  the  thesis  to  its  antithesis. 

The  correspondent,  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  to  the  magnetic 
axis,  exists  in  the  series  of  metals.  The  metalleity,  as  the  universal 
base  of  the  planet,  is  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  principles  of  the 
system.  From  the  infusible,  though  evaporable,  diamond  to  nitrogen 
itself,  the  metallic  nature  of  which  has  been  long  suspected  by  chem- 
ists, though  still  under  the  mistaken  notion  of  an  oxyde,  we  trace  a 
series  of  metals  from  the  maximum  of  coherence  to  positive  fluidity, 
in  all  ordinary  temperatures,  we  mean.  Though,  in  point  of  fact,  cold 
itself  is  but  a  superinduction  of  the  one  pole,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  subtraction  of  the  other,  under  the  modifications 
afore  described ;  and  therefore  are  the  metals  indecomposible,  because 
they  are  themselves  the  decompositions  of  the  metallic  axis,  in  all  its 
degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude.  Thus  the  substance  of  the  planet 
from  which  it «,  is  metallic ;  while  that  which  is  ever  heeoming,  is  in 
like  manner  produced  through  the  perpetual  modification  of  the  first 
by  the  opposite  forces  of  the  second ;  that  is,  by  the  principle  of  con- 
traction and  difference  at  the  eastern  extreme — ^the  element  of  fire,  or 

*  Such  is  the  interpretation  giren  by  liOrd  Bacon.  To  which  of  the  two  gigantic  in- 
telleote,  the  poet's  or  philosophic  commentator's,  the  allegory  belongs,  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  decide.    Its  extraordinary  beauty  and  appropriateness  rftnains  the  same  ineitber 
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the  oxygen  of  the  chemists ;  and  by  the  elementary  power  of  dilata- 
tion, or  untyersality  at  its  western  extreme — ^the  Mug  iv  vSan  of  the 
andents,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  laboratory. 

It  has  been  before  noticed  that  the  progress  of  Nature  is  more  truly 
represented^  by  the  ladder,  than  by  the  suspended  chain,  and  that  she- 
expands  as  by  concentric  circles.    This  is,  indeed,  involved  in  the  very 
conception  of  individuation,  whether  it  be  applied  to  the  different 
species  or  to  the  individuals.    In  what  manner  the  evident  interspace 
is  reconciled  with  the  equally  evident  continuity  of  the  life  of  Nature, 
is  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  by  those  minds  alone,  which  have  in- 
tuitively learnt  that  the  whole  (letual  life  of  Nature  originates  in  the 
existence,  and  consists  in  the  perpetual  reconciliation,  and  as  perpet- 
ual resurgency  of  the  primary  contradiction,  of  which  universal  po- 
larity is  the  result  and  the  exponent.    From  the  first  moment  of  the 
differential  impulse — (the  primesval  chemical  epoch  of  the  Wernerian 
school)— when  Nature,  by  the  tranquil  deposition  of  crystals,  pre- 
pared, as  it  were,  the  fulcrum  of  her  after-efforts,  from  this,  her  first, 
and  in  part  irreoaeahle,  self-contraction,  we  find,  in  each  ensuing  pro- 
duction, more  and  more  tendency  to  independent  existence  in  the  in- 
creasing multitude  of  strata,  and  in  the  relics  of  the  lowest  orders, 
first  of  vegetable  and  then  of  animal  life.    In  the  schistous  forma- 
tions^ which  we  must  here  assume  as  in  great  measure  the  residue  of 
vegetable  creations,  that  have  sunk  back  into  the  universal  life,  and  in 
the  later  predominant  calcareous  masses,  which  are  the  caput  mort/uum 
of  animalized  existence,  we  ascend  from  the  laws  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  as  united  in  gravity,  to  magnetism,  electricity,  and  construc- 
tive power,  till  we  arrive  at  the  point  representative  of  a  new  and 
far  higher  intensity.    For  from  this  point  flow,  as  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  two  streams  of  vegetation  and  animalization,  the  former 
characterized  by  the  predominance  of  magnetism  in  its  highest  power, 
as  reproduction,  the  other  by  electricity  intensified— -as  irritability,  in 
like  manner.  '  The  vegetable  and  animal  world  are  the  thesis  and  an- 
tithesis, or  the  opposite  poles  of  organic  life.    We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  seek  in  either  for  analogies  to  the  other,  but  for  counterpoints.    On 
the  same  account,  the  nearer  the  common  source,  the  greater  the 
likeness ;  the  farther  the  remove,  the  greater  the  opposition.    At  the 
extreme  limits  of  inorganic  Nature,  we  may  detect  a  dim  and  obscure 
prophecy  of  her  ensuing  process  in  the  twigs  and  rude  semblances 
that  occur  in  crystallization  of  some  of  the  copper  ores,  and  in  the 
well-known  arbor  IHancB^  and  iirhor  Veneris.    These  latter  Bitter  has 
already  ably  explained  by  considering  the  oblique  branches  and  their 
acute  angles  as  the  result  of  magnetic  repulsion,  from  the  presentation 
of  the  same  poles,  &c.    In  the  oobals  and  oonohylia,  the  whole  act 
and  purpose  of  their  existence  seems  to  be  that  of  connecting  the  ani- 
nud  with  the  inorganic  world  by  the  perpetual  formation  of  calcareous 
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eartb.  For  the  oorab  are  nothing  bat  polypi,  which  are  character^ 
iied  by  Btill  passing  away  and  dissolting  into  the  earth,  whidi  they 
had  previonsly  excreted,  as  if  they  were  the  first  feeble  effort  of  de- 
tachment. The  power  seems  to  step  forward  from  ont  the  inorganic 
world  only  to  fall  back  again  npon  it,  still,  however,  nnder  a  new 
form,  and  nnder  the  predominance  of  the  more  active  pole  of  mag- 
netism^ The  product  must  have  the  same  connection,  therefore,  with 
azote,  which  the  first  mdiments  of  vegetation  have  with  carbon :  the 
one  and  the  other  exist  not  for  their  own  sakes,  bat  in  order  to  pro- 
dace  the  conditions  best  fitted  for  the  prodnction  of  higher  forms.  In 
the  polypi,  corallines,  &c.,  individnality  is  in  its  first  dawn;  there  is 
the  same  shape  in  them  all,  and  a  mnltitade  of  animals  form,  as  it 
were,  a  common  animal.  And  as  the  individuals  ran  into  each  other, 
80  do  the  different  genera.  They  likewise  pass  into  each  other  so  in- 
distingalshably,  that  the  whole  order  forms  a  very  network. 

As  the  corals  approach  the  oonchylia,  this  interramification  de- 
creases. The  tnbipora  forms  the  transition  to  the  serpala ;  for  the 
•characteristic  of  all  zoophytes,  namely,  the  star  shape  of  their  open- 
ings, here  disappears,  and  the  tabiporn  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  corals  by  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  hollow  calcareous 
pipes  are  placed  side  by  side,  without  interbranohing.  In  the  serpula 
they  have  already  become  separate.  How  feeble  this  attempt  is  to 
individuate,  is  most  dearly  shown  in  their  mode  of  generation.  Not- 
withstanding the  report  of  Professor  Pallas,  it  still  remains  doubtful 
whether  there  exists  any  actual  copulation  among  the  polypL  The 
mere  existence  of  a  polypus  suffices  for  its  endless  multiplication. 
They  may  be  indefinitely  propagated  by  cuttings,  so  languid  is  the 
]K>wer  of  individuation,  so  boundless  that  of  reproduction.  But  the 
delicate  jelly  dissolves,  as  lightly  as  it  was  formed,  into  its  own 
product,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Polynesia,  as  a  future  continent 
.will  be  the  gigantic  monument,  not  so  much  of  their  life,  as  of  the 
life  of  Nature  in  them.  Here  we  may  observe  the  first  instance  of 
that  general  law,  according  to  which  Nature  still  assimilates  her  ex- 
treme points.  In  these,  her  first  and  feeblest  attempts  to  animalize 
organization,  it  is  latent,  because  undeveloped,  and  merely  potential ; 
while,  in  the  human  brain,  the  last  and  most  consummate  of  her  com- 
bined energies,  it  is  again  lost  or  disguised  in  the  subtlety'*'  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  evolution.  ^ 

In  the  class  immediately  above  (Mollusoa)  we  find  the  individuals 
separate,  a  more  determinate  form,  and  in  tiie  higher  spedes,  the  ru- 
diment of  nerves,  as  the  first  scarce  distinguishable  impress  and  expo- 
nent of  sensibility ;  still,  however,  the  vegetative  reproduction  is  the 
predominant  form ;  and  even  the  nerves  "  which  float  in  the  same 

*  The  Anatomica.  DemonstratioDg  of  the  Brain,  by  Dr.  Sponhelin,  wbioh  I  have  warn 
praaented  to  me  the  most  aatlflfactoiy  proof  of  ttUa. 
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eavily  with  the  other  viscera,"  are  probably  subservient  to  it,  and 
extend  their  power  in  the  increased  intensity  of  the  reproductive 
force.  Still  prevails  the  transitional  state  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid ; 
and  the  jelly,  that  rudiment  in  which  all  animals,  even  the  noblest, 
have  their  commencement;  constitntes  the  whole  sphere  of  these  ru- 
dimental  animals. 

In  the  snail  and  muscle,  the  residuum  of  the  coral  reappears,  but  re- 
fined and  ennobled  into  a  part  of  the  animal.  The  whole  class  is  char- 
acterized by  the  separation  of  the  fluid  from  the  solid.  On  the  one 
side,  a  gelatinous  semi-fluid ;  on  the  other  side,  an  entirely  inorganic, 
though  often  a  most  exquisitely  mechanized,  calcareous  excretion! 
Animalization  in  general  is,  we  know,  contra-distinguished  from  ve- 
getables in  general  by  the  predominance  of  azote  in  the  chemical 
composition,  and  of  irritabihty  in  the  organic  process.  But  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  classes^  as  being  still  near  the  common  equator,  or 
the  pnn'ctum  indiflerentise,  the  carbonic  principle  still  asserts  its 
daims,  and  the  force  of  reproduction  struggles  with  that  of  irritability. 
In  the  unreconciled  strife  of  these  two  forces  consists  the  character 
of  the  Vermes^  which  appear  to  be  the  preparatory  step  for  the  next 
class.  Hence  the  difficulties  which  have  embarrassed  the  naturalists^ 
who  adopt  the  LinnsBan  classification,  in  their  endeavors  to  discover 
determinate  characters  of  distinction  between  the  vermes  and  the 
insecta.  , 

But  no  sooner  have  we  passed  the  borders,  than  endless  variety  of  - 
form  and  the  bold  display  of  instincts  announce,  that  Nature  has  suc- 
ceeded. She  has  created  the  intermediate  link  between  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  as  the  product  of  the  reproductive  or  magnetic  power,  and 
the  animal  as  the  exponent  of  sensibility.  Those  that  live  and  are 
nourished,  on  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  are  comfaratively  few,  with 
little  diversity  of  shape,  and  almost  all  of  the  same  natural  family. 
These  we  may  pass  by  as  exceptions.  But  the  insect  world,  taken  at  ^ 
large,  appears  as  an  intenser  hfe,  that  has  struggled  itself  loose  and 
become  emancipated  from  vegetation.  Flora  W)ert%  et  liber  tini  I  If 
for  the  sake  of  a  mementos  relaxation  we  might  indulge  a  Darwinian 
flight,  though  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  smile,  (not,  I  hope,  a  fi'own,) 
from  sober  judgment,  we  might  imagine  the  life  of  insects  an  apothe-  * 
osis  of  the  petals^  stamina,  and  nectaries,  round  which  they  flutter,  or  , 
of  the  stems  and  pedicles,  to  which  they  adhere.  Beyond  and  above 
this  step,  Nature  seems  to  act  with  a  sort  of  free  agency,  and  to  have 
formed  the  classes  from  choice  and  bounty.  Had  she  proceeded  no 
further,  yet  the  whole  vegetable,  together  with  the  whole  insect  cre- 
ation, would  have  formed  within  themselves  an  entire  and  independ- 
ent system  of  Life.  All  plants  have  insects,  most  commonly  each 
genus  of  vegetables  its  appropriate  genera  of  insects ;  and  s<9  recipro- 
cally interdependent  and  necessary  to  each  other  are  they,  that  we 
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oan  almoit  as  little  think  of  vegetation  without  insects,  as  of  inseeta 
without  vegetation.  Though  prohably  the  mere  likeness  of  shape^  in 
the  papilio^  and  the  papilionaceous  plants,  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
former,  as  the  latter  in  a  state  of  detachment,  to  our  late  poetical  and 
theoretical  brother ;  yet  a  soinething,  that  approaches  to  a  graver 
plausibility,  is  given  to  this  fancy  of  a  flying  blossom ;  when  we  re- 
flect how  many  plants  depend  upon  insects  for  their  fructification. 
Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  with  few  and  very  obscure  exceptions, 
the  irritable  power  and  an  analogon  of  voluntary  motion  first  dawn 
on  us  in  the  vegetable  world,  in  the  stamina,  and  anthers,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  impregnation.  Then,  as  if  Nature  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  first  experiment,  both  the  one  and  the  other  appear 
as  predominance  and  general  character.    Thb  insbot  wobld  is  thx 

XXPONXNT  OF  IBBTTABILITY,  AS  THE  VEOBTABLE  IS  OF  BSPBODUOTIOir. 

With  the  ascent  in  power,  the  intensity  of  individuation  keeps  even 
pace ;  and  from  this  we  may  explain  all  the  characteristic  distinctions 
between  this  class  and  that  of  the  vermes.  The  almost  homogeneous 
jelly  of  the  animalcula  infusoria  became,  by  a  vital  oxydation,  granu- 
lar in  the  polypi.  This  granulation  formed  itself  into  distinct  organs 
in  the  molluscse ;  while  for  the  snails,  which  are  the  next  step,  the  an- 
imalized  lime,  that  seemed  the  sole  final  cause  of  the  life  of  the  polypi, 
assumes  all  the  characters  of  an  ulterior  purpose.  Refined  into  a  horn- 
like substance,  it  becomes  to  the  snails  the  substitute  of  an  organ,  and 
their  outward  skeleton.  Yet  how  much  more  manifold  and  definite, 
the  organization  of  an  insect,  than  that  of  the  preceding  class,  the 
patient  researches  of  Swammerdam  and  Lyonnet  have  evinced,  to  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  every  reflecting  mind. 

In  the  insect,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  distinct  commencement 
of  a  separation  between  the  exponents  of  sensibility  and  those  of  irri- 
tability ;  i.  e.  between  the  nervous  &nd  the  miu&ular  system.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  asserts  its  pre-eminence  throughout.  The  prodigal  pre- 
vision of  organs  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  and  the  marvellous 
powers  which  numerous  tribes  of  insects  possess,  of  accommodating 
the  most  corrupted  airs,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  the  support 
of  their  excitability,  would  of  itself  lead  us  to  presume,  that  here  the 
vis  irritabilis  is  the  reigning  dynasty.  There  is  here  no  confluence 
of  nerves  into  one  reservoir,  as  evidence  of  the  independent  existence 
of  sensibility  <m  sensibility ; — and  therefore  no  counterpoise  of  a  vas- 
cular system,  as  a  distinct  exponent  of  the  irritable  pole.  The  whole 
muscularity  of  these  animals  is  the  organ  of  irritability ;  and  the 
nerves  themselves  are  probably  feeders  of  the  motory  power.  The 
petty  rilb  of  sensibility  flow  into  the  full  expanse  of  irritability,  and 
there  lose  themselves.  The  nerves  appertaining  to  the  senses,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  indistinct,  and  comparatively  unimportant.  The  mul- 
titude of  immovable  eyes  appear  not  so  much  coiiduGtors  of  light,  aa 
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Hb  ultimate  incipient.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  they 
constitute,  rather  than  subserve,  their  sensoriam. 

These  eye-fSacets  form  the  sense  of  light,  rather  than  organs  of 
seeing.  Their  almost  paradoxical  number  at  least,  and  the  singu- 
larity of  their  forms,  render  it  probable  that  they  impel  the  animal 
by  some  modification  of  its  irritability,  herein  likewise  containing  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  known  influence  of  light  on  plants,  than  as  ex- 
citements of  sensibility.  The  sense  that  is  nearest  akin  to  irritability, 
and  which  alone  resides  in  the  muscular  system,  is  that  of  touch,  or 
feeling.  This,  therefore,  is  the  first  sense  that  emerges.  Being  con- 
fined to  absolute  contact,  it  occupies  the  lowest  rank ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  the  ground  of  all  the  other  senses,  which  act,  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  their  ascent,  at  still  increasing  distances,  and 
become  more  and  more  ideal,  from  tlte  tentacles  of  the  polypus,  to 
the  human  eye ;  which  latter  might  be  defined  the  outward  organ  of 
the  identity,  or  at  least  of  the  indifference,  of  the  real  and  ideal. 
But  as  the  calcareous  residuum  of  the  lowest  class  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  horn  in  the  snail,  so  the  cumbrous  shell  of  the  snail  has 
been  transformed  into  polished  and  movable  plates  of  defensive  armor 
in  the  insect.  Thus,  too,  the  same  power  of  progressive  individua- 
tion articulates  the  tentacula  of  the  polypus  and  holothuria  into  an- 
tennsB ;  thereby  manifesting  the  full  emersion  and  eminency  of  irri- 
tability as  a  power  which  acts^in,  and  gives  its  own  character  to,  that 
of  reproduction.  The  least  observant  must  have  noticed  the  light- 
ning-like rapidity  with  which  the  insect  tribes  devour  and  eliminate 
their  food,  as  by  an  instinctive  necessity,  and  in  the  least  degree  for 
the  purposes  of  the  animaPs  own  growth  or  enlargement.  The  same 
predominance  of  irritability,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  start  in  in- 
dividuation, is  shown  in  the  reproductive  power  as  generation.  There 
is  now  a  regular  projection,  cib  intra  ad  extra^  for  which  neither  sprouts 
nor  cuttings  can  any  longer  be  the  substitutes.  We  have  not  space 
for  further  detail ;  but  there  is  one  point  too  strikingly  illustrative  and 
even  confirmative  of  the  proposed  system,  to  be  omitted  altogether. 
We  mean  the  curious  fact,  that  the  same  characteristic  tendency,  ad 
extra,  which  in  the  males  aud  females  of  certain  insect  tribes  is  realized 
in  the  functions  of  generation,  conception,  and  parturiency,  manifests 
and  expands  itself  in  the  sexless  individuals  (which  are  always  in  this 
case  the  great  majority  of  the  speciesX  as  instincts  of  art,  and  in  the 
construction  of  works  completely  detached  and  inorganic ;  while  the 
geometric  regularity  of  these  works,  which  bears  ah  analogy  to  crys- 
tallization, is  demonstrably  no  more  than  the  necessary  result  of  uni- 
form action  in  a  compressed  multitude. 

Again,  as  the  insect  world,  averaging  the  whole,  comes  nearest  to 
plants  (whose  very  essence  is  reproduction),  in  the  multitude  of  their 
germs ;  so  does  it  resemble  plants  in  the  sufficiency  of  a  single  im- 
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pregnstion  for  the  evolation  of  myriads  of  detached  li^es.  Even  so, 
the  metamorphoses  of  inseots,  from  the  egg  to  the  maggot  and  cater* 
piUar,  and  from  these,  through  the  nympha  and  anrelia  into  the  perfect 
insect,  are  bnt  a  more  individnated  and  intenser  form  of  a  similar 
transformation  of  the  plant  from  the  seed-leaflets,  or  cotyledons, 
through  the  stalk,  the  leaves,  and  the  calyx,  into  the  perfect  flower, 
the  yarions  colors  of  lehich  seem  made  for  the  reflection  of  light,  as 
the  antecedent  grade  to  the  burnished  scales,  and  scale-like  eyes  of 
the  insect  Neverdieless,  with  all  this  seeming  prodigality  of  oi^anic 
power,  the  whole  tendency  is  cid  extra,  and  the  life  of  insects,  as  elec- 
tricity in  the  quadrate,  acts  chiefly  on  the  superficies  of  their  bodies, 
to  which  we  may  add  the  negative  proof  arising  from  the  absence  of 
sensibility.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  two  halves  of  a  divided  insect 
have  continued  to  perform,  or  attempt,  each  their  separate  functions, 
the  trunkless  head  feeding  with  its  accustomed  voracity,  while  the 
headless  trunk  has  exhibited  its  appropriate  excitability  to  the  sexual 
influence. 

The  intropulsive  force,  that  sends  the  ossification  inward  as  to  the 
centre,  is  reserved  for  a  yet  higher  step,  and  this  we  find  embodied  in 
the  class  of  Jishea,  Even  here,  however,  the  process  still  seems  im- 
perfect, and  (as  it  were)  initiatory.  The  skeleton  has  left  the  surface, 
indeed,  but  the  bones  approach  to  the  nature  of  gristle.  To  feel  the 
truth  of  this,  we  need  only  compare  the  most  perfect  bone  of  a 
fish  with  the  thigh-bones  of  the  mammalia,  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  latter  manifest  the  co-presence  of  the  magnetic  power  in 
its  solid  parietes,  of  the  electrical  in  its  branching  arteries,  and  of  the 
third  greatest  power,  viz.,  the  quaUtatvoe  and  interior,  in  its  marrow. 
The  senses  of  fish  are  more  distinct  than  those  of  insects.  Thus,  the 
intensity  of  its  sense  of  smell  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  and 
rises  in  the  extent  of  its  sphere  £ftr  beyond  the  irritable  sense,  or  the 
feeling,  in  insects.  I  say  the/eeZin^,  not  the  touch;  for  the  touch 
seems,  as  it  were,  a  supervention  to  the  feeling,  a  perfection  given  to 
it  by  the  reaction  of  the  higher  powers.  As  the  feeling  of  the  insect, 
in  subtlety  and  virtual  distance,  rises  above  the  solitary  sense  of 
taste*  in  the  moUusca,  so  does  the  smell  of  the  fish  rise  above  the 
feeling  of  the  insect.  In  the  fish,  likewise,  the  eyes  are  single  and 
movable,  while  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  insect  that  possesses  this 
latter  privilege,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters.  Finally,  here  first, 
unequivocally,  and  on  a  large  scale  (for  I  pretend  not  to  control  the 
freedom,  in  which  the  necessity  of  Nature  is  rooted,  by  the  precise 
limits  of  a  system), — ^here  first,  Nature  exhibits,  in  the  power  of  sen- 
sibility, the  consummation  of  those  vital  forms  (the  nisusformativij 

*  The  remark  on  the  feeling  of  the  antennse,  compared  with  the  touch  of  man,  or  even 
of  the  half-reasoning  elephant,  is  yet  more  applicable  to  the  taste,  which  in  the  8eg«la^ 
iDOQs  animata  migh^  perhapa  not  inapprosriately,  be  enti|^  tha  gastric  \ 
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the  adequate  and  the  sole  measure  of  whioh  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
their  several  organic  products.    But  as  if  a  weakness  of  exhaustion 
had  attended  this  advance  in  the  same  moment  it  was  made,  Nature 
seems  necessitated  to  fall  back,  and  re-exert  herself  on  the  lower 
ground  which  she  had  before  occupied,  that  of  the  vital  magnetism, 
or  the  power  of  reproduction.    The  intensity  of  this  latter  power  in 
the  fishes,  is  shown  both  in  their  voracity  and  in  the  number  of  their 
eggs,  which  we  are  obliged  to  calculate  by  weighty  not  by  tale.    There 
is  an  equal  intensity  both  of  the  immcment  and  the  prcjecti/oe  repro- 
duction, in  which,  if  we  take  in  the  comparative  number  of  individ- 
uals in  each  species,  and  likewise  the  different  intervals  between  the 
acts,  the  fish  (it  is  probable)  would  be  found  to  stand  in  a  similar 
relation  to  the  insect,  as  the  insect,  in  the  latter  point,  stands  to  the 
system  of  vegetation.    Meantime,  the  fish  sinks  a  step  below  the  insect, 
in  the  mode  and  circumstances  of  impregnation.    To  this  we  will 
venture  to  add,  the  predominance  of  lengthy  as  Xhe^form  of  growth  in 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  known  orders  of  fishes,  and  not  less  of 
their  rectilineal  path  of  motion.    In  all  other  respects,  the  corres- 
pondence combined  with  the  progress  in  individuation,  is  striking  in 
the  whole  detail.    Thus  the  eye,  in  addition  to  its  movability,  has 
besides  acquired  a  saline  moisture  in  its  higher  development,  as  ac- 
cordant with  the  life  of  its  element.    Add  to  these  the  glittering  cov- 
ering in  both,  the  splendor  of  the  scales  in  the  one  answering  to  the 
brilliant  plates  in  the  other, — the  luminous  reservoirs  of  the  fire-flies, 
' — the  phosphorescence  and  electricity  of  many  fishes, — ^the  same 
analoga  of  moral  qualities,  in  their  rapacity,  boldness,  modes  of  seizing 
their  prey  by  surprise, — ^their  gills,  as  presenting  the  intermediate  state 
between  the  spiracula  of  the  grade  next  below,  and  the  luugs  of  the 
^tep  next  above,  both  extremes  of  which  seem  combined  in  the  struc- 
ture of  birds  and  of  their  quill-feathers ;  but  above  all,  the  convexity 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  so  much  greater  than  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and 
man,  and  seeming  to  collect,  in  one  powerful  organ,  the  hundredfold 
microscopic  facettes  of  the  insect^s  light  organs;  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  same  power  is  at  work  in  both, 
and  reappears  under  higher  auspices.    The  intention  of  Nature  is  re- 
peated ;  but,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  with  two  main  difierences. 
First,  that  in  the  lower  grade  the  reproductions  themselves  seem 
merged  in  those  of  irritability,  from  the  very  circumstance  that  the 
latter  constitutes  no  pole,  either  to  the  former,  or  to  sensibility.    The 
force  of  irritability  acts,  therefore,  in  the  insect  world,  in  full  pre- 
dominance; while  the  emergence  of  sensibility  in  the  fish  calls  forth 
the  opposite  pole  of  reproduction,  as  a  distinct  power,  and  causes 
therefore  the  irritability  to  flow,  in  part,  into  the  power  of  reproduc- 
tion.   The  second  result  of  this  ascent  is  the  direction  of  the  organ- 
unng  power,  (id  intrOy  with  the  consequent  greater  simplicity  of.  th« 
VOL.  I.  S 
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exterior  form,  and  the  substitution  of  oon^nsed  and  flexible  force, 
with  oomparatire  nnify  of  implements,  for  that  variety  of  tools, 
almost  as  nnmerons  as  the  several  objects  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied,  which  arises  from,  and  characterizes  the  superficial  life  of 
the  insect  creation.  This  grade  of  ascension,  however,  like  the  for- 
mer, is  accompanied  by  an  apparent  retrograde  movement.  For  from 
this  very  accession  of  vital  intensity  we  mnst  aoconnt  for  tiie  absence 
in  the  fishes  of  all  the  formative,  or  rather  (if  onr  language  will  per- 
mit it) /ahricative  instincts.  How  oonld  it  be  otherwise!  These  in- 
stincts are  the  surplus  and  projection  of  the  organizing  power  in  the 
direction  ad  extra^  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  expected  in 
the  class  of  animals  that  represent  the  fijst  intuitive  effort  of  organ- 
ization, and  are  themselves  the  product  of  its  first  movement  in  the 
direction  ad  intra.  But  Nature  never  loses  what  she  has  once  learnt, 
though  in  the  acquirement  of  each  new  power  she  intermits,  or  per- 
forms less  energetically,  the  act  immediately  preceding.  8he  often 
drops  a  faculty,  but  never  fails  to  pick  it  up  again.  She  may  seem 
forgetful  and  absent,  but  it  is  only  to  recollect  herself  with  additional^ 
as  well  as  recruited  vigor,  in  some  after  and  higher  state;  as  if  the 
sleep  of  powers,  as  well  as  of  bodies,  were  the  season  and  condition 
of  their  growth.  Accordingly,  we  find  these  instincts  again,  and 
with  them  a  wonderful  synthesis  of  fish  and  insect,  as  a  higher  third, 
in  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air.  Nay,  she  seems  to  have  gone 
yet  further  back,  and  having  given  3  -H  o  =  d  in  the  birds,  so  to  have 
sported  with  one  solitary  instance  of  b  + 1>  =  a  in  that  curious  animal 
the  dragon,  the  anatomy  of  which  has  been  recentiy  given  to  the 
public  by  Tiedemann ;  from  whose  work  it  appears,  that  this  (areatare 
presents  itself  to  us  with  the  wings  of  the  insect,  and  with  the  nervous 
system,  the  brain,  and  the  cranium  of  the  bird,  in  their  several  rudi- 
ments. 

The  synthesis  of  fish  and  insect  in  the  birds,  might  be  illustrated 
equally  in  detail  with  the  former;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  that  as  in  both  the  former  oases,  the  insect  and  the  fish,  so 
here  in  that  of  the  birds,  the  powers  are  under  the  predominance  of 
irritability;  the  sensibility  being  dormant  in  the  first, .awakening  in 
the  second,  and  awake,  but  still  subordinate,  in  the  third.  Of  this 
my  limits  confine  me  to  a  single  presumptive  proo^  viz.,  the  superi- 
ority in  strength  and  courage  of  the  female  in  the  birds  of  prey.  For 
herein,  indeed,  does  the  difference  of  the  sexes  universally  consist; 
wherever  both  the  forces  are  developed,  that  the  female  is  character* 
ized  by  quicker  irritability,  and  the  male  by  deeper  sensibflity.  How 
large  a  stride  has  been  now  made  by  Nature  in  the  progress  of  individ- 
uation, what  ornithologist  does  not  know  ?  •  From  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances we  select  the  most  impressive,  the  power  of  sound,  with  the 
first  rudiments  of  modulation!    That  all  languages  designate  the 
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melody  of  birds  as  sing^g  (thongh  according  to  Blnmenbach  man 
only  sings,  while  birds  do  but  wbisUe),  demonstrates  that  it  has  been 
felt  as,  what  indeed  it  is,  a  tentative  and  prophetic  prelude  of  some- 
thing yet  to  come.  With  this  conjoin  the  power  and  the  tendency  to 
acqnire  firticnlation,  and  to  imitate  speech ;  conjoin  the  bnilding  in- 
stinct and  the  migratory,  the  monogamy  of  several  species,  and  the 
pairing  of  almost  all ;  and  we  shall  have  collected  new  instances  of 
the  usage  (I  dare  not  say  law)  according  to  which  "Nature  lets  fall,  in 
order  to  resume,  and  steps  backward  the  furthest,  when  she  means  to 
leap  forwards  with  the  greatest  concentration  of  energy. 

For  lo  I  in  the  next  step  of  ascent  the  power  of  sensibility  has  as- 
sumed her  due  place  and  rank:  her  minority  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
complete  and  universal  presence  of  a  nervous  system  unites  absolutely, 
by  instanteity  of  time  what,  with  the  due  allowances  for  the  transi- 
tional process,  had  before  been  either  lost  in  sameness,  or  perplexed 
by  multiplicity,  or  compacted  by  a  finer  mechanism.  But  with  this, 
all  the  analogies  with  which  Nature  had  delighted  us  in  the  preceding 
step  seem  lost,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  more  tiban  valu- 
able, that  estimable  philanthropist,  the  dog,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  horse 
and  elephant,  the  analogies  to  ourselves,  which  we  can  discover  in 
the  quadrupeds  or  quadrumani,  are  of  our  vices,  our  follies,  and  our 
imperfections.  The  facts  in  confirmation  of  both  the  propositions  are 
so  numerous  and  so  obvious,  the  advance  of  Nature,  under  the  pre- 
dominance  of  the  third  synthetic  power,  both  in  the  intensity  of  life 
and  in  the  intenseness  and  extension  of  individuality,  is  so  undeniable, 
that  we  may  leap  forward  at  once  to  the  highest  realization  and  recon- 
ciliation of  both  her  tendencies,  that  of  the  most  perfect  detachment 
with  the  greatest  possible  union,  to  that  last  work,  in  which  Nature 
did  not  assist  as  handmaid  under  the  eye  of  her  sovereign  Master, 
who  made  Man  in  his  own  image,  by  superadding  self-consciousness 
with  self-government,  and  breathed  into  him  a  living  soul. 

The  class  of  Vermes  deposit  a  calcareous  stuff,  as  if  it  had  torn  loose 
from  the  earth  a  piece  of  the  gross  mass  which  it  must  still  drag  about 
with  it.  In  the  insect  class  this  residuum  has  refined  Itself.  In  the 
fishes  and  amphibia  it  is  driven  back  or  inward,  the  organic  power 
begins  to  be  intuitive,  and  sensibility  appears.  In  the  birds  the  bones 
have  become  hollow;  while,  with  apparent  proportional  recess,  but, 
in  truth,  by  the  excitement  of  the  opposite  pole,  their  exterior  pre- 
sents an  actual  vegetation.  The  bones  of  the  mammalia  are  filled  up, 
and  their  coverings  have  become  more  simple.  Man  possesses  the 
most  perfect  osseous  structure,  the  least  and  most  insignificant  cover- 
ing. The  whole  force  of  organic  power  has  attained  an  inward  and 
centripetal  direction.  He  has  the  whole  world  in  counterpoint  to 
him,  but  he  contains  an  entire  world  within  himself.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  at  the  apex  of  the  living  pyramid,  it  is  Man  and  Nature,  but 
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Kan  himself  is  a  syllepsis,  a  oompendinm  of  Nature — the  2fioroooemt 
Naked  and  helpless  cometh  man  into  the  world.  Such  has  been  the 
oomplaint  from  eldest  time ;  bnt  we  complain  of  onr  chief  privilege, 
onr  ornament,  and  the  connate  mark  of  onr  sovereignty.  Porphyrir 
geniti  tumus  !  In  Man  the  centripetal  and  individualizing  tendency 
of  all  Nature  is  itself  concentred  and  individualized — he  is  a  reve- 
lation of  Nature  1  Henceforward,  he  is  referred  to  himself  delivered 
up  to  his  own  chftrge ;  and  he  who  stands  the  most  on  himself,  and 
stands  the  firmest,  is  the  truest,  because  the  most  individual,  Man. 
In  social  and  political  life  this  acme  is  inter-dependence ;  in  moral  life 
it  is  independence ;  in  inteUectual  life  it  is  genius.  Nor  does  the  form 
of  polarity,  which  has  accompanied  the  law  of  individuation  up  its 
whole  ascent,  desert  it  here.  As  the  height,  so  the  depth.  The  in- 
tensities must  be  at  once  opposite  and  equal.  As  the  liberty,  so  must 
be  the  reverence  for  law.  As  the  independence,  so  must  be  the  service 
and  the  submission  to  the  Supreme  Will  I  As  the  ideal  genius  and 
the  originality,  in  the  same  proportion  must  be  the  resignation  to  the 
real  world,  the  sympathy  and  the  inter-communion  with  Nature.  In 
the  conciliating  mid-point,  or  equator,  does  the  Man  live,  and  only 
by  its  equal  presence  in  both  its  poles  can  that  life  be  manifested ! 

If  it  had  been  possible,  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  essay, 
to  have  deduced  the.  philosophy  of  Life  synthetically,  the  evidence 
would  have  been  carried  over  from  section  to  section,  and  the  quod 
erat  demonstrandum  at  the  conclnsion  of  one  section  would  reappear 
as  the  principle  of  the; succeeding— the  goal  of  the  one  would  be  the. 
starting-post  of  the  other.  Positions  arranged  in  my  own  mind,  as- 
intermediate  and  organic  links  of  administration,  must  be  presented 
to  the  reader  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  as  a  mere  hypothesis.  In- 
.  stead  of  demanding  his  assent  as  a  right,  I  must  solicit  a  suspension 
of  his  judgment  as  a  courtesy ;  and,  after  all,  however  firmly  the  hy- 
pothesis may  support  the  phenomena  piled  upon  it,  we  can  deduce  no 
more  than  a  practical  rule,  grounded  on  a  strong  presumption.  The 
license  of  arithmetic,  however,  furnishes  instances  that  a  rule  may  be 
usefully  applied  in  practice,  and  for  the  particular  purpose  may  be 
sufficiently  authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it  has  itself  been  duly 
demonstrated.  It  is  enough,  if  only  it  hath  been  rendered  fully  intel- 
ligible. 

In  a  system  where  every  position  proceeds  from  a  scientific  preoon- 
strnction,  a  power  acting  exclusively  in  length,  would  be  magnetism 
by  virtue  of  our  own  definition  of  the  term.  In  like  manner,  a  surface 
power  would  be  electricity,  as  far  as  that  system  was  concerned, 
whether  it  accorded  or  not  with  the  facts  ordinarily  so  called.  But 
it  is  incumbent  on  us,  who  must  treat  the  subject  (malytieally^  to  show 
by  experiment  that  magnetism  does  in  fact  act  longitudinally,  and 
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electricity  saperficially ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  former  is  distin- 
guished from,  and  yet  contained  in,  the  latter,  as  a  straight  line  is 
distinguished  from,  yet  contained  in,  a  superficies. 

First,  that  magnetism,  in  its  conductors,  seeks  and  follows  length 
only,  and  by  the  length  is  itself  conducted,  has  been  proved  by  Brug- 
mans,  in  his  philosophical  Essay  on  the  Matter  of  Magnetism,  where 
he  relates  that  a  magnet  capable  of  supporting  a  body  four  times 
heavier  than  itself,  and  which  acted  as  a  magnetic  needle  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  inches,  was  so  weakened  by  the  interposition  of  three 
cast-iron  plates  of  considerable  thickness,  as  scarcely  to  move  the 
magnetic  needle  from  its  place  at  a  distance  o^  only  three  inches.  A 
similar  experiment  had  been  made  by  Descartes.  I  concluded,  there- 
fore, said  Brugmans,  that  if  the  iron  plates  were  interposed  between 
the  magnet  and  the  needle  lengthways,  instead  of  breadthways  or 
right  across,  the  aojtion  of  the  magnet  on  the  magnetic  needle  would, 
in  consequence  of  this  great  increase  of  resistance,  become  still 
weaker,  or  perhaps  evanescent.  But  not  less  to  my  surprise  than  my 
admiration,  I  found  that  the  power  of  the  magnet  was  so  far  from 
being  diminished  by  this  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  iron- 
plates  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  now  extended  to  a  far  greater  dis- 
tance than  when  no  iron  at  all  was  interposed.  Some  time  after  the 
same  philosopher,  out  of  several  iron  bars,  the  sides  of  which  were 
an  inch  broad  each,  composed  a  single  bar  of  the  length  of  more  than 
ten  feet,  and  observed  the  magnetism  make  its  way  through  the  whole 
mass.  But,  in  order  to  try  whether  the  action  could  be  propagated 
to  any  length  indefinitely,  after  several  experiments  with  bars  of  in- 
termediate lengths,  in  all  of  which  he  had  succeeded,  he  tried  a  four^ 
cornered  iron  rod,  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  and  it  was  at  this 
length  that  the  magnetic  power  first  began  to  be  diminished.  So  far 
Brugmans. 

But  the  shortest  way  for  any  one  to  convince  himself  of  this  rela- 
tion of  the  magnetic  power  would  be,  in  one  and  the  same  experi- 
ment, to  interpose  the  same  piece  of  iron  between  the  magnet  and  the 
compasis  ne^dWGrsi  breadthways;  and  in  this  case  it  will  be  found 
that  the  needle,  which  had  been  previously  deflected  by  the  magnet 
from  its  natural  position  at  one  of  its  poles,  will  instantly  resume  the 
same,  either  wholly  or  very  nearly  so— then  to  interpose  the  same 
piece  of  iron  lengthtoai/s  ;  in  which  case  the  position  of  the  compass 
needle  will  be  scarcely  or  not  at  all  affected. 

The  assertion  of  Bernoulli  and  others,  that  the  absolute  force  of 
the  artificial  magnet  increases  in  the  ratio  of  its  superficies,  stands 
corrected  in  the  far  more  accurate  experiments  of  Coulomb  (published 
in  his  Treatise  on  Magnetism),  which  proves  that  the  increase  takes 
place  (in  a  far  greater  degree)  in  the  ratio  of  its  length.  The  same 
naturalist  even  found  means  to  determine  that  the  directing  powers 
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of  the  needle,  which  he  had  measured  by  help  of  his  balanee  de  tartion^ 
stand  to  the  length  of  the  needle  in  such  a  ratio  as  that,  provided  only 
the  length  of  the  needle  is  from  forty  to  fifty  times  its  diameter,  the 
momenta  of  these  directing  powers  will  increase  in  the  yery  same 
direct  proportion  as  the  length  is  increased.  Nor  is  this  all  that  may 
be  deduced  from  the  experiment  last  mentioned.  If  only  the  magnet 
be  strong  enongh,  it  wiU  show  likewise  that  magnetism  seeks  the 
length.  The  proof  is  contained  in  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  iron 
interposed  between  the  magnet  and  the  magnetic  needle  l^retidthways 
oonstantiy  acquires  its  two  opposite  poles  at  both  ends  l&ngthuays. 
Though  the  preceding  experiments  are  abundantiy  sufficient  to  prove 
the  position,  yet  the  following  deserves  mention  for  the  beautiful 
deamess  of  its  evidence.  If  the  magnetic  power  is  determined  ex- 
clusively by  length,  it  b  to  be  expected  that  it  will  manifest  no  force, 
where  the  piece  of  iron  is  of  such  a  shape  that  no  pne  dimension  pre- 
dominates. Bring  a  evhe  of  iron  near  the  magnetic  needle  and  it  will 
not  exert  the  slightest  degree  of  power  beyond  what  }>elong8  to  it  as 
mere  iron.  By  the  perfect  equality  of  the  dimension,  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth  appears,  as  it  were,  perplexed  and  doubtfuL  Now,  then, 
attach  a  second  cube  of  iron  to  the  first,  and  the  instantaneous  act  of 
the  iron  on  the  magnetic  needle  will  make  it  manifest  that  with  the 
length  thus  given,  the  magnetic  influence  is  given  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

That  electridty,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  act  in  length  merely, 
IS  dear,  from  the  fact  that  every  electric  body  is  electric  over  its  whole 
surface.  But  that  electricity  acts  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  ml/y 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  not  in  depth ;  in  short,  that  tiie  (so-called) 
dectrical  ^uid  in  an  electrified  body  spreads  over  the  whole  surface 
of  that  body  without  penetrating  it,  or  tiding  ad  intrOy  may  be  proved 
by  direct  experiment.  Take  a  cylinder  of  wood,  and  bore  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  holes  in  it,  each  of  them  four  lines  in  depth  and  four 
in  diameter.  Electrify  this  cylinder,  and  present  to  its  superfides  a 
small  square  of  gold-leaf,  held  to  it  by  an  insulating  needle  of  gum 
lac,  and  bring  this  square  to  an  dectrometer  of  great  sensibility.  The 
electrometer  will  instantiy  show  an  electricity  in  the  gold-leaf,  similar 
to  that  of  the  cylinder  which  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  it 
The  square  of  gold-leaf  having  thus  been  discharged  of  its  electricity, 
put  it  carefully  into  one  of  the  holes  of  the  cylinder,  so,  namely,  that 
it  shall  touch  only  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  present  it  again  to  the 
dectrometer.  It  will  be  then  found  that  the  electrometer  will  exhibit 
no  signs  of  electricity  whatsoever.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the 
electricity  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  cylinder  h^d  confined 
itself  to  the  surface.  If  the  time  and  the  limit  prescribed  would 
admit,  we  could  multiply  experiments,  all  tending  to  prove  the  same 
law ;  but  we  must  be  content  with  the  barely  sufficient.    But  that 
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the  ehemieal  proeesB  Mia  in  cU^thy  and  first,  therefore,  reatisea  and 
integrates  the  flnxional  power  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  is  involved 
in  the  term  composition ;  and  this  will  hecome  still  more  ^convincing 
when  we  have  learnt  to  regard  decofnpasiiion  as  a  mere  correlative, 
i,  e,  as  decomposjition  relatively  to  the  body  decomposed,  bat  compo- 
sition actually  and  in  respect  of  the  substances,  into  which  it  was  de- 
oomposed.  The  alteration  in  the  specific  gravity  of  metals  in  their 
chemical  amalgams,  interesting  as  the  fact  is  in  all  points,  is  decisive 
in  the  present;  for  gravity  is  the  sole  inmird  of  inorganic  bodies — it 
coMtitutei  their  depth. 

I  ean  now,  for  the  fij*8t  time,  give  to  my  opinions  that  degree  of 
int^lligibiiity,  which  is  requisite  for  their  introduction  as  hypotheses ; 
the  experiments  above  related,  understood  as  in  the  common  mode 
of  thinking,  prove  that  the  magnetic  influence  flows  in  length,  the 
electric  fluid  by  suffusion,  and  that  chemical  agency  (whatever  the 
main  agent  may  be)  is  qualitative  and  in  intimis,  Kow  my  hypothesis 
demands  the  converse  of  all  this.  I  affirm  that  a  power,  acting  ex- 
clusively.in  length,  is  (wherever  it  be  found)  magnetism;  that  a  power 
which  acts  both  in  length  and  in  breadth,  and  <m^  in  length  and 
breadth,  is  (wherever  it  be  found)  electricity  ;  and  finally,  that  a  power 
which,  together  with  length  and  breadth,  includes  depth  likewise,  is 
(wherever  it  be  found)  constructive  agency.  That  is  but  one  phe- 
nomenon of  magnetism,  to  which  we  have  appropriated  and  confined 
the  term  magnetism;  because  of  all  the  natural  bodies  at  present 
known,  iron,  and  one  or  two  of  its  nearest  relatives  in  the  family  of 
hard  yet  coherent  metals,  are  the  only  ones,  in  which  all  the  condi- 
tions are  collected,  under  which  alone  the  magnetic  agency  can  appear 
in  and  during  the  act  itself.  When,  therefore,  I  afiSrm  the  power  of 
reproduction  in  organized  bodies  to  be  magnetism,  I  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  this  power,  as  it  exists  in  the  magnet,  and  which 
we  there  (to  use  a  strong  phrase)  catch  in  the  very  act,  is  to  the  same 
kind  of  power,  working  as  reproductive,  what  the  root  is  to  the  cube 
of  that  root  We  no  more  confound  the  force  in  the  compass  needle 
with  that  of  reproduction,  than  a  man  can  be  said  to  confound  his 
liver  with  a  lichen,  because  he  affirms  that  both  of  them  grow. 

The  same  precautions  are  to  be  repeated  in  the  identification  of 
electricity  with  irritability ;  and  the  power  of  depth,  for  which  we 
have  yet  no  appropriated  term,  with  sensibility.  How  great  the  dis- 
tance is  in  all,  and  that  the  lowest  degrees  are  adopted  as  the  expo- 
nent terms,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  merely  because  they  may  be 
nsed  with  less  hazard  of  diverting  the  attention  from  the  hind  by 
peculiar  properties  arising  out  of  the  degree,  is  evident  from  the  third 
instance,  unless  the  theorist  can  be  supposed  insane  enough  to  apply 
sensation  in  good  earnest  to  the  effervescence  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali, 
or  to  sympathize  with  the  distresses  of  a  vat  of  new  beer  when  it  is 
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working.    In  whatevw  way  Hie  subject  conld  be  treated,  it  most 
have  remained  unintelligible  to  men  who,  if  they  think  of  space  at 
all,  abstract  their  notion  of  it  from  the  contents  of  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver.   With  this,  and  with  an  ether,  such  men  may  work  wonders ; 
as  what,  indeed,  can  not  be  done  with  a  plenum  and  ^  vacuum,  when 
a  theorist  has  privileged  himself  to  assume  the  one,  or  the  other,  ad, 
libitum  f — ^in  all  innocence  of  heart,  and  undisturbed  by  the  reflectioo 
that  the  two  things  can  not  both  be  true.    That  both  time  and  space 
are  mere  abstractions  I  am  well  aware ;  but  I  know  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  what  is  expressed  by  them  as  the  identity  of  both  is  the 
highest  reality,  and  the  root  of  all  power,  the  power  to  suffer,  as  well 
as  the  power  to  act.    However  mere  an  ens  hgieum  space  may  be,  the 
dimensions  of  space  are  real,  and  the  works  of  Galileo,  in  more  than 
one  elegant  passage,  prove  with  what  awe  and  amazement  they  fill 
the  mind  that  worthily  contemplates  them.    Dismissing,  therefore,  all 
facts  of  degrees,  as  introduced  merely  for  the  purposes  of  illustration, 
I  would  make  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the  magnet,  the  charged 
phial,  or  the  processes  of  the  laboratory,  and  designate  the  three 
powers  in  the  process  of  our  animal  life,  each  by  two  co-relative  terms, 
the  one  expressing  ttie/orm,  and  the  other  the  object  &nd  product  of 
the  power.    My  hypothesis  will,  therefore,  be  tjius  expressed,  that 
the  constituent  forces  of  life  in  the  human  living  body  are — first,  the 
power  of  length,  or  sepboditotion;  second,  the  power  of  surface 
(that  is,  length  and  breadth),  or  ibbitabilitt  ;  third,  the  power  of 
depth,  or  sensibility.    With  this  observation  I  may  conclude  these 
remarks,  only  reminding  the  reader  that  life  itself  is  neither  of  these 
separately,  but  the  copula  of  aU  three— thlEit  life,  as  life,  supposes  a 
positive  or  universal  principle  in  Nature,  with  a  negative  principle  in 
every  particular  animal,  the  latter,  or  limitative  power,  constantly  act- 
ing to  individualize,  and,  as  it  werQ^Jigure  the  former.     Thus^  then, 
Life  itself  is  not  a  thing — ^a  self-subsistent  hypostasis-^nt  an  aet  and 
process;  which,  pitiable  as  the  prejudice  will  appear  to  tho/orts  espritSy 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  either  my  reason  would  authorize  or  my 
conscience  allow  me  to  assert — concerning  the  Soul,  as  the  principle 
both  of  Beason  and  Conscience. 
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A  LAY  SERMON,  &c.  - 

For  he  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob  and  Appointed  a  law  in  Israel; 
which  he  commanded  our  fathers,  that  they  should  make  them  known  to 
their  children :  that  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the 
children  which  should  be  born ;  who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to 
their  children :  that  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the 
works  of  God — ^Psalm  Izzviii  6,  6,  7. 

If  our  whole  knowledge  and  information  concerning  the  Bible 
iiad  been  confined  to  the  one  fact  of  its  immediate  derivation 
from  God,  we  should  still  presume  that  it  contained  rules  and 
assistances  for  all  conditions  of  men  under  all  circumstances ; 
and  therefore  for  communities  no  less  than  for  individuals.  The 
contents  of  every  work  must  correspond  to  the  character  and  de- 
signs of  the  work-master ;  and  the  inference  in  the  present  case 
is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  too  plain  to  be  resisted. '  It  re- 
quires, indeed,  all  the  might  of  superstition  to  conceal  from  a 
man  of  common  understanding  the  further  truth,  that  the  inter- 
ment of  such  a  treasure  in  a  dead  language  must  needs  l^e  con- 
trary to  the  intentions  of  the  gracious  Donor.  Apostasy  itself 
dared  not  question  the  premisses :  and  that  the  practical  conse- 
quence did  not  follow,  is  conceivable  only  under  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  delusion,  which  from  the  cradle  to  the  death-bed  ceases 
not  to  over-awe  the  will  by  obscure  fears,  while  it  pre-occupies 
the  senses  by  vivid  imagery  and  ritual  pantomime.  But  to  such 
a  scheme  all  forms  of  sophistry  are  native.  The  very  excellence 
of  the  Giver  has  been  made  a  reason  for  withholding  the  gift ;  nay 
the  transcendent  value  of  the  gift  itself  assigned  as  the  motive  of 
its  detention.  We  may  be  shocked  at  "^le  presumption,  but  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  fact,  that  a  jealous  priesthood  should  have 
ventured  to  represent  tha  applicability  of  the  Bible  to  all  the 
wants  and  occasions  of  men  as  a  wax-like  pliancy  to  all  their 
fancies  and  prepossessions.     Faithful  guardians  of  Holy  Writ, 
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they  are  constrained  to  maJce  it  useless  in  order  to  gaard  it  firom 
profanation ;  and  those,  whom  they  have  most  defrauded,  are  the 
readiest  tb  justify  the  fraud.  For  imposture,  organized  into  a 
'comprehensive  and  self-consistent  whole,  forms  a  world  of  its 
9wn,  in  which  inversion  becomes  the  order  of  nature. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however  (and  I  recommend  the  fact  to 
tho  especial  attention  of  those  among  ourselves,  who  are  disposed 
to  rest  contented  with  an  implicit  faith  and  passive  acquiescence) 
that  the  Church  of  Bx)me  never  ceased  to  avow  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  what  it  forbids  its 
vassals  to  ascertain,  it  not  only  permits,  but  commands  them  to 
take  for  granted. 

Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  this  suspension  of  the  rational 
functions,  this  spiritual  slumber,  will  be  imputed  as  a  sin  to  the 
souls  who  are  still  under  chains  of  Papal  darkness,  we  are  neither 
enabled  or  authorized  to  determine.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  the  land,  in  which  we  abide,  has  like  another  Goshen  been 
fevered  from  the  plague,  and  that  we  have  light  in  our  dwellings. 
The  road  of  salvation  for  us  is  a  high  road,  and  the  wayfarers, 
though  simple,  need  not  err  therein.  The  Gospel  lies  open  in 
the  market-place  and  on  every  window-seat,  so  that  (virtually  at 
least)  the  deaf  may  hear  the  taords  of  the  book.  It  is  preached 
at  evefy  turning,  so  that  the  f^ind  may  see  them.  (Isa.  xxix. 
18.)  The  circumstances  then  being  so  difierent,  if  the  result 
should  prove  similar,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  we  shall  not 
be  holden  guiltless.  The  ignorance  which  may  be  the  excuse  of 
others  will  be  our  crime.  Our  birth  and  denizenship  in  an  en- 
lightened and  Protestant  land  will,  with  all  our  rights  and  fran- 
chises to  boot,  be  brought  in  judgment  against  us,  and  stand  first 
in  the  fearful  list  of  blessings  abused.  The  glories  of  our  country 
will  form  the  blazonry  of  our  own  impeachment,  and  the  very 
name  of  Englishmen,  of  which  we  are  almost  all  of  us  too  proud, 
and  for  whieh  scarcely  any  of  us  are  enough  thankful,  will  be 
annexed  to  that  of  Christians  only  to  light  up  our  shame  and  to 
aggravate  our  condemnation. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  habitual  unrefleetingness,  which 
in  certain  countries  may  be  susceptible  of  more  or  less  palliation 
in  most  instances,  can  in  this  country  be  deemed  blameless  in 
none.  The  humblest  and  least  educated  of  our-countrymen  must 
have  wilfully  neglected  the  inestimable  privileges  secured  to  all 
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alike,  if  he  has  not  himself  found,  if  he  haa  not  from  his  o^n  per- 
sonal experience  discovered,  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures*  in 
aU  knowledge  requisite  for  a  right  performance  of  his  duty  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian.  Of  the  lahoring  classes,  who  in  all  coun- 
tries form  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  more  than  this 
is  not  demanded,  more  than  this  is  not  perhaps  generally  de- 
sirable. They  are  not  sought  for  in  public  counsel,  nor  need 
they  be  found  where  politic  sentences  are  spoken.  It  is  enough 
if  every  one  is  wise  in  the  working  of  his  own  craft :  so  best  toill 
they  maintain  the  state  of  the  world. 

But  you,  my  friends,  to  whom  the  following  pages  are  more 
particularly  addressed,  as  to  men  moving  in  the  higher  class  of 
society, — you  will,  I  hope,  have  availed  yourselves  of  the  ampler 
means  intrusted  to  you  by  God's  providence,  for  a  more  extensive 
study  and  a  wider  use  of  his  revealed  will  and  word.  From  you 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  sober  and  meditative  accomqiodation 
to  your  own  times  and  country  of  those  important  truths  declared 
in  the  inspired  writings  for  a  thousand  generations,  and  of  the 
awful  examples,  belonging  to  all  ages,  by  which  those  trutbB  are 
at  once  illustrated  and  confirmed.  Would  you  feel  conscious  that 
you  had  shown  yourselves  unequal  to  your  station  in  society, — 
would  you  stand  degraded  in  your  own  eyes, — ^if  you  betrayed  an 
utter, want  of  information  respecting  the  acts  of  hmnan  sover- 
eigns and  legislators  ?  And  should  you  not  much  rather  be  both 
ashamed^  and  afraid  to  know  yourselves  inconversant  with  the 
acts  and  constitutions  of  God,  whose  law  executeth  itself,  and 
whose  Word  is  the  foundation,  the  power,  and  the  life  of  the 
universe  ?  Do  you  hold.it  a  requisite  of  your  rank  to  show  your- 
selves inquisitive  concerning  the  expectations  and  plans  of  states- 
men and  state-councillors  ?  Do  you  excuse  it  as  natural  curios- 
ity, that  you  lend  a  listening  ear  to  the  guesses  of  state-gazers, 
to  the  dark  hints  and  open  revilings  of  our  self-inspired  state-for- 
tune-tellers, the  wizards,  that  peep  and  mutter  and  forecast, 
alarmists  by  trade,  and  malcontents  for  their  bread  ?  And  should 
you  not  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  predictions  which  are  permanent 
prophecies,  because  they  are  at  the  same  time  eternal  truths  ? 
Predictions  which  in  containing  the  grounds  of  fulfilment  involve 
the  principles  of  fbjresight,  and  teach  the  science  of  the  future  in 
its  perpetual  elements  ? 

*  See  App-  (A.)— JSa. 
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Bat  I  will  straggle  to  believe  that  of  those  whom  I  now  sup- 
poie  myself  addressing  there  are  few  who  have  not  so  employed 
their  greater  leisure  and  superior  advantages  as  to  render  these 
remarks,  if  not  wholly  superfluous,  yet  personally  inapplicable. 
In  common  with  your  worldly  inferiors,  you  will  indeed  have  di- 
rected your  main  attention  to  the  promises  and  the  information 
conveyed  in  the  records  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles ; — ^prom- 
ises, that  need  only  a  lively  trust  m  them,  on  our  own  part,  to 
be  the  means  as  well  as  the  pledges  of  our  eternal  welfare — ^in- 
formation that  opens  out  to  our  knowledge  a  kingdom  that  is  not 
of  this  world,  thrones  that  can  not  be  shaken,  and  sceptres  that 
can  neither  be  broken  nor  transferred.  Yet  not^e  less  on  this 
account  will  you  have  looked  back  with  a  proportionate  interest 
on  the  temporal  destinies  of  men  and  nations,  stored  up  for  our 
instruction  in  the  archives  of  the  Old  Testament :  not  the  less 
will  you  delight  to  retrace  the  paths  by  which  Providence  has  led 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  through  the  valley  of  mortal  life ; — 
paths  engraved  with  the  footmarks  of  captains  sent  forth  firom  the 
God  of  armies ; — ^nations  in  whose  guidance  or  chastisement  the 
arm  of  Omnipotence  itself  was  made  bare. 

Recent  occurrences  have  given  additional  strength  and  fresh 
force  to  our  sage  poet's  eulogy  on  the  Jewish  Prophets  ; — 

As  mea  dLvinely  taught  aad  better  teaching 

The  solid  rules  of  civil  goyemment 

In  their  majestio  unaffected  style, 

Than,  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Borne. 

In  them  is  plainest  taught  and  easiest  learnt 

What  makes  a  nation  happy  and  keeps  it  so, 

What  ruins  kingdoms  and  lays  cities  flat.     Pas.  Bso.  It.  864. 

If  there  be  any  antidote  to  that  restless  craving  for  the  wonders 
of  the  day,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  appetite  for  publicity 
is  spreading  like  an  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  our  national 
character ;  if  there  exist  means  for  deriving  resignation  from 
general  discontent,  means  of  building  up  with  the  very  materials 
of  political  gloom  that  steadfast  frame  of  hope  which  aflbrds  the 
only  certain  shelter  from  the 'throng  of  self-realizing  alarms^  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  the  natural  home  and  workshop  of  all 
.the  active  virtues  ;  that  antidote  and  these  means  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  collation  of  the  present  with  the  past,  in  the  habit  of 
thoughtfully  assimilating  the  events  of  our  own  age  to  those  of 
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the  time  before  us.  Kthis  be  a  moral  advantage  derivable  from 
history  in  general,  rendering  its  study  therefore  a  moral  dutyTw 
such  as  possess  the  opportunities  of  books,  leisure  and  education,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  even  with  the  name  of  believers  not  to  recur 
with  pre-eminent  interest  to  events  and  revolutions,  the  records 
of  which  ar&  AS  much  distinguished  from  all  other  history  by  their 
especial  claims  to  divine  authority,  as  the  facts  themselves  were 
from  all  other  facts  by  especial  manifestation  of  divine  interfer- 
ence. Wliatsoever  things,  saith  Saint  Paul  (Rom.  xv.  4),  were 
toritten  afwetime,  were  tvritten  for  pur  learning ;  that  we 
through  'patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might  have 
hope. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  world  signs  and  wonders  were  requisite 
in  order  to  startle  and  break  down  that  superstition, — ^idolatrous 
in  itself  and  the  source  of  all  othei^  idolatry, — ^which  tempts  the 
natural  man  to  seek  the  .true  cause  and  origin  of  public  calami- 
ties in  outward  circumstances,  persons,  and  incidents :  in  agents 
therefore  that  were  themselves  but  surges  of  the  same  tide,  pas- 
sive conductors  of  the  one  invisible  influence,  under  which  the 
total  host  of  billows,  in  the  whole  line  of  successive  impulse, 
swell  and  roll  shoreward;  there  finally,  each  in  its  .turn,  to 
strike,  roar,  and  be  dissipated. 

But  with  each  miracle  worked  there  was  a  truth  revealed, 
which  thenceforward  was  to  act  as  its  substitute.  And  if  /v^s 
think  the  Bible  less  applicable  to  us  on  account  of  the  mi^aj'jfs, 
we  degrade  ourselves  into  mere  slaves  of  sense  and  fancy,  wh'»jfi 
are  indeed  the  appointed  medium  between  earth  and  heaven,  bat 
for  that  very  cause  stand  in  a  desirable  relation  to  spiritual  truth 
then  only,  when,  as  a  mere  and  passive  medium,  they  yield  9 
free  passage  to  its  light.  It  was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpa- 
tion exercised  in  and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were 
miraculously  appealed  to ;  for  reason  and  religion  are  their  own 
evidence.*  The  natural  sun  is  in.  this  respect  a  symbol  of  the 
spiritual.  Ere  he  is  fully  arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still 
imder  veil,  he  caUs  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurping  va- 
pors of  the  night-season,  and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into  the 
minister  of  its  own  purification ;  not  surely  in  proof  or  elucidation 
of  the  light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception. 
-    "Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  co-exist  with  the 

•  See  App.  (B.>— ^ 
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same  moral  causes,  the  principles  revealed,  and  the  examples 
recorded,  in  the  inspired  writings  render  miracles  superfluous : 
and  if  we  neglect  to  apply  truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or 
under  pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt  God,  and 
merit  the  same  reply  which  our  Liord  gave  to  the  Pharisees  on  a 
like  occasion.  A  wicked  and  an  adulterous  generqtion  seeketh 
after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  he  given  to  it,  but  the  sign 
of  the  prophet  Jonas  (Matt.  xvi.  4) ;  that  is,  a  threatening  caU 
to  repentance.*  Equally  applicahle  and  prophetic  will  the  fol- 
lowing verses  he.  The  queen  of  the  South  shall  rise  up  in  the 
judgment  taith  the  men  of  this  generation  and  condemn  them : 
for  she  came  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  tois- 
dom  of  Solomon  ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here. 
—  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  gen- 
eration and  shall  condemn  it ;  for  they  repented  at  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonas  ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here  (Luke  xi. 
31,  32).  For  have  we  not  divine  assurance  that  Christ  is  with 
his  Church  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  And  what  could  the 
queen  of  the  South,  or  the  men  of  Nineveh  have  heholden,  that 
could  enter  into  competition  with  the  events  of  our  own  times,  in 
importance,  in  splendor,  or  even  in  strangeness  and  significancy  ? 
The  true  origin  of  human  events  is  so  little  susceptible  of  that 
kind  of  evidence  which  can  compel  our  belief ;  so  many  arc  the 
disturbing  forces  which  in  every  cycle  of  changes  modify  the  mo- 
tion given  by  the  first  projection ;  and  every  age  has,  or  imagines 
it  has,  its  own  circumstances  which  render  past  experience  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  present  case  ;  that  there  will  never  be 
wanting  answers,  and  explanations,  and  specious  flatteries  of 
hope  to  persuade  a  people  and  its  government  that  the  history  of 
the  past  is  inapplicable  to  their  case.  And  no  wonder,  if  we  read 
history  for  the  facts  instead  of  reading  it  for  the  sake  of  the  gen- 
eral principles,  which  are  to  the  facts  as  the  root  and  sap  of  a 
tree  to  its  leaves  :  and  no  wonder,  if  history  so  read  should  find 
a  dangerous  rival  in  novels,  nay,  if  the  latter  should  be  preferred 
to  the  former  on  the  score  even  of  probability.  I  well  remember,  , 
that  when  the  examples  of  former  Jacobins,  as  Julius  CsBsar, 
Oromwell,  and  the  like,  were  adduced  in  France  and  England  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Consulate,  it  was  ridiculed  as 
pedantry  and  pedant's  ignorance  to  fear  a  repetition  of  usuxpa- 

*  See  App.  {0,y-JSd, 
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tion  and  military  despotism  at  the  close  of  the  enlightened  eight- 
eenth century  !  Even  so,  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  late  tempestu- 
ous day,  when  the  revolutions  of  Corcyra,  the  proscriptions  of  the 
Reformers,  Marius,  CsBsar^  and  the  like,  and  the  direful  effects  of 
the  levelling  tenets  in  the  Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  were  urged 
on  the  Convention,  and  its  vindicators ;.  I  well  remember  that 
the  Magi  of  the  day,  the  true  citizens  of  the  world,  the  plus- 
quam-perfecti  of  patriotism,  gave  us  set  proofe  that  similar  re- 
sults were  impossible,  and  that  it  was  an  insult  to  so  philosophi- 
cal an  age,  to  so  enlightened  a  nation,  to  dare  direct  the  public 
eye  towards  them  as  to  lights  of  warning  !  Alas  !  like  lights  in 
the  stem  of  a  vessel  they  illumined  the  path  only  that  had  been 
past  over ! 

The  politic  Florentine*  has  observed,  that  there  are  brains  of 
three  races.  The  one  understands  of  itself;  the  other  under- 
stands as  much  as  is  shown  it  by  others  ;  the  third  neither  un- 
derstands of  itself,  nor  what  is  shown  it  by  others.  In  our  times 
there  are  more  perhaps  who  belong  to  the  third  class  from  van- 
ity and  acquired  frivolity  of  mind,  than  from  natural  incapacity. 
It  is  no  uncommon  weakness  with  those  who  are  honored  with 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  to  attribute  national  events  to 
particular  persons,  particular  measures,  to  the  errors  of  one  man, 
to  the  intrigues  of  another,  to  any  possible  spark  of  a  particular 
occasion,  rather  than  to  the  true  proximate  cause  (and  which 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  a  cause),  the  predominant  state  of 
public  opinion.  And  still  less  are  they  inclined  to  refer  the 
latter, to  the  ascendency  of  speculative  principles,  and  the  scheme 
or  mode  of  thinking  in  vogue.  I  have  known  men,  who  with 
significant  nods  and  the  pitying  contempt  of  smiles  have  denied 
all  influence  to  the  corruptions  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
and  with  much  solemnity  have  proceeded  to  solve  the  riddle 
of  the  French  Revolution  by  Anecdotes  !  Yet  it  would  not  be  ' 
difficult,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  historic  facts,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  most  important  changes  in  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  world  had  their  origin  in  the  closets  or  lonely  walks  of 
uninterested  theorists ; — that  the  mighty  epochs  of  commerce, 
that  have  changed  the  face  of  empires ;  nay,  the  most  impor- 

*  Bono  di  tre  generazioni  cervelU :  Funo  intende  per  se ;  Valiro  intends 
guanto  da  altH  gli  i  mostro  ;  e  il  ienso  non  ifUende  ni  per  se  etesso  nl  pef 
iimo9tra»ione  di  dltri.  B  Principe,  o.  zxiL 
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tant  of  those  diBcoyeries  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  aits, 
which  have  numericaUy  increased  our  population  beyond  what 
the  wisest  statesmen  of  Elizabeth's  reign  deemed  possible,  and 
again  doubled  this  population  yirtually ;  the  most  important,  I 
say,  of  those  inventions  that  in  their  results 

best  uphold 


War  by  lier  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold — 

nad  their  origin  not  in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  or  in  the  prac- 
tical insight  of  men  of  business,  but  in  the  vjaons  of  recluse 
genius.  To  the  immense  majority  of  men,  even  in  civilized 
countries,  speculative  philosophy  has  ever  been,  and  must  ever 
remain,  a  terra  incognita.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  all 
the  epoch-forming  revolutions  of  the  Christian  world,  the  revo- 
lutions of  religion  and  with  them  the  civil,  social,  and  domestic 
habits  of  the  nations  concerned,  have  coincided  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  metaphysical  systems.^  So  few  are  the  minds  that  really 
govern  the  machine  of  society,  and  so  incomparably  more  numer- 
ous and  more  important  are  the  indirect  consequences  of  things, 
than  their  foreseen  and  direct  efiects. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals.  In  tranquil  moods  and 
peaceable  times  we  are  quite  practical.  Facts  only  and  «ool  com- 
mon sense  are  then  in  fashion.  But  let  the  winds  -of  passion 
swell,  and  straightway  men  begin  to  generalize  ;  to  connect  by 
remotest  analogies ;  to  express  the  most  universal  positions  of 
reason  in  the  most  glowing  figures  of  fancy ;  in  short,  to  feel 
particular  truths  and  mere  facts,  as  poor,  cold,  narrow,  and  in- 
commensurate with  their  feelings. 

With  his  wonted  fidelity  to  nature,  our  own  great  poet  has 
placed/the  greater  number  of  his  profoundest  maxims  and  gen- 
eral truths,  both  political  and  moral,  not  in  the  mouths  of  men 
at  ease,  but  of  men  under  the  influence  of  passion,  when  the 
mighty  thoughts  overmaster  and  become  the  tyrants  of  the  mind 
that  has  brought  them  forth.  In  his  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  principles  of  deepest  insight  and  widest  interest  fly  off 
like  sparks  irom  the  glowing  iron  under  the  loud  forge-hammer. f 


*  This  thought  might  also  be  applied  to,  and  exemplified  by,  the  Bueees-. 
>iye  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  from  the  tenth  century.    1827* 

t  It  seems  a  paradox  only  to  the  unthinking,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  none, 
bat  the  unread  in  history,  will  deivy,  that  in  periods  of  pooular  tumult  and 
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A  calm  and  detailed  examination  of  the  facts  justifies  me  to 
my  own  mind  in  •  hazarding  the  bold  assertion,  that  the  fearful 
blunders  of  the  late  dread  Bevolution,  and  all  the  calamitous 
mistakes  of  its  opjponents  from  its  commencement  even  to  the 
8Bra  of  loftier  principles  and  wiser  measures  (an  aera,  that  began 
with,  and  ought  to  be  named  from,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  insurgents)  every  failure  with  all  its  gloomy  results 
m&Y  be  unanswerably  deduced  from  the  neglect  of  some  maxim 
or  other  that  had  been  established  by  clear  reasoning  and  plain 
facts  in  the  writings  of  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Machiavel,  Bacon, 
or  Harrington.  These  are  red-letter  names  even  in  the  almanacs 
of  worldly  wisdom  :  and  yet  I  dare  challenge  all  the  critical 
benches  of  infideHty  to  point  out  any  one  important  truth,  any  one 
efficient  practical  direction  or  warning,  which  did  not  pre-exist 
(and  for  the  most  part  in  a  sounder,  more  intelligible,  and  more 
comprehensive  form)  in  the  Bible. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Hebrew  legislator,  and  the  other  in 
spired  poets,  prophets,  historians  and  moralists  of  the  Jewish 
Church  have  two  pecuhar  advantages  in  their  favor.  First,  their 
particular  rules  and  prescripts  flow  directly  and  visibly  from  uni- 
versal principles,  as  from  a  fountain :  they  flow  from  principles  and 
ideas  that  are  not  so  properly  said  to  be  confirmed .  by  reasons  as 

innovation  the  more  abstract  a  notion  is,  the  more  readily  has  it  been  found 
to  combine,  the  closer  has  appeared  its  affinity,  with  the  feelings  of  a  peo- 
ple and  with  all  their  immediate  impulses  to  action.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  remotest  villages  every  tongue  was  em- 
ployed in  echoing  and  enforcing  the  almost  geometrical  abstractions  of  the 
physiocratic  politicians  and  economists.  The  public  roads  were  crowded 
with  armed  enthusiasts  disputing  on  the  inalienable  sovereignty  oT  the 
people,  the  imprescriptible  laws  of  the  pure  reason,  and  the  universal 
constitution,  which,'  as  rising  out  of  the  nature  and  rights  of  man  as  man, 
all  nations  alike  were  under  the  obligation  of  adopting.  Turn  over  the  fu- 
gitive writings,  that  afe  still  extant,  of  the  age  of  Luther ;  peruse  the 
pamphlets  and  loose  sheets  that  came  out  in  flights  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  1  and  the  Republic;  and  you  will  find  in  these  one  continued 
oomment  on  the  aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon  (a  man  assuredly  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  secret  and  personal  influence),  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  speculative  principles  of  men  in  general  between  the  age  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  is  the  one  great  source  of  political  prophecy.  And  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  regarded  the  adoption  of  one  set  of  principles  m  the  Neth- 
erlands, as  a  proof  of  the  divine  agency,  and  the  fountain  of  all  the  events 
and  Buccesses  of  that  Revolution. 
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to  be  reason  itself.  Principles  in  act  and  procession,  disjoined 
from  which,  and  froia  the  emotions  that  inevitably  accompany 
the  actual  intuition  of  their  truth,  the  widest  maxims  of  prudence 
are  like  arms  without  hearts,  muscles  without  nerves.  Secondly, 
from  the  very  nalnre  of  those  principles,  as  taught  in  the  Bible, 
they  are  understood  in  exact  proportion  as  they  are  believed  and 
felt.  The  regulator  is  never  separated  from  the  main-spring. 
For  the  words  of.  the  Apostle  are  literally  and  philosophically 
true :  We  (that  is  the  human  race)  live  by  faith.  Whatever  we 
do  or  know  that  in  kind  is  different  from  the  brute  creation,  has 
its  origin  ma  determination  of  the  reason  to  have  faith  and  trust 
in  itself  This,  it«  first  act  of  faith,  is  scarcely  less  than  identi- 
cal with  its  own  being.  Implicitey  it  is  the  copula — ^it  contains 
the  possibility — of  every  position,  to  which  there  exists  any  cor- 
respondence in  reality.*  It  is  itself,  therefore,  the  realizing  prin- 
ciple, the  spiritual  substratum  of  the  whole  complex  body  of 
truths.  This  primal  aQt  of  faith  is  enunciated  in  the  word,  God : 
a  faith  not  derived  from,  but  itself  the  ground  and  source  of,  ex- 
perience, and  without  which  the  fleeting  chaos  of  facts  would  no 
more  form  experience,  than  the  dust  of  the  grave  can  of  itself 
make  a  living  man.  The  imperative  and  oracular  form  of  the 
inspired  Scripture  is  the  form  of  reason  itself  in  all  thingis  purely 
rational  and  moral. 

If  Scripture  be  the  word  of  Divine  Wisdom,  we  might  antici- 
pate that  it  would  in  all  things  be  distinguished  from  other  books, 
as  the  Supreme  Reason,  whose  knowledge  is  creative,  and  ante- 
cedent to  the  things  known,  as  distinguished  from  the  understand- 
ing, or  creaturely  mind  of  the  individual,  the  acts  of  which  are 
posterior  to  the  things  which  it  records  and  arranges.  Man  alone 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God  :  a  position  groundless  and  in- 
explicable, if  the  reason  in  man  do  not  differ  from  the  under- 
standing. For  this  the  inferior  animals  (many  at  least)  possess 
in  degree  :  and  assuredly  the  divine  image  or  idea  is  not  a  thing 
of  degrees. 

*  I  mean  that,  but  for  the  confidence  which  we  place  in^he  assertions  of 
our  reason  and  conscience,  we  could  have  no  certainty  of  the  reality  and 
actual  outness  of  the  nlaterial  world.  It  might  be  affirmed  that  in  what  we 
call  "  sleep"  every  one  has  a  dream  of  his  own ;  and  that  in  what  we  call 
**  awake,**  whole  communities  dream  nearly  alike.  II;  is  ! — ^is  a  sense  ot 
reason :  the  senses  can  only  say — ^It  seems  I    1827. 
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Hence  it  follows  that  what  is  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  is 
implied  in  all  absolute  science.  The  latter  whispers  what  the 
ftener  utter  as  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet.  As  sure  as  God 
liveth,  is  the  pledge  and  assurance  of  every  positive  truth,  that 
is  asserted  by  the  reason.  The  human  understanding  musing  on 
many  things  snatches  at  truth,  but  is  frustrated  and  disheartened 
by  the  fluctuating  nature  of  its  objects  ;*  its  conclusions  there- 
fore are  timid  and  uncertain,  and  it  hath  no  way  of  giving  per- 
manence to  things  but  by  reducing  them  to  abstractions. 
Hardly  do  we  guess  aright  at  things  that  are  upon  earth,  and 
vrith  labor  do  we  find  the  things  that  are  before  tis;  but  all  cer- 
tain knowledge^  is  in  the  power  of  God,  and  a  presence  from 
above.  So  only  have  the  ways  of  men  been  reformed,  and  every 
doctrine  that  contains  a  saving  truth,  and  all  acts  pleasing  to 
God  (in  other  words,  all  actions  consonant  with  human  nature, 
in  its  original  intention)  are  through  wisdom ;  that  is,  the  rational 
spirit  of  man. 

This  then  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Bible  ;  this  is  the  privilege 
of  its  believing  students.  With  them  the  principle  of  knowledge 
is  likewise  a  spring  and  principle  of  action.  And  as  it  is  the 
only  certain  knowledge,  so  are  the  actions  that  flow  from  it  the 
only  ones  on  which  a  secure  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  under- 
standing may  suggest  motives,  may  avail  itself  of  motives,  and 
make  judicious  conjectures  respecting  the  probable  consequences 
of  actions.  But  the  knowledge  taught  in  the  Scriptures  produces 
the  motives,  involves  the  consequences  ;  and  its  highest  formida 
is  still :  As  sure  as  God  liveth,  so  will  it  l^e  unto  thee  !  Strange 
as  this  position  will  appear  to  such  as  forget  that  motives  can  be 
causes  only  in  a  secondary  and  improper  sense,  inasmuch  as  the 
man  makes  the  motive,  not  the  motives  the  man  ;  yet  all  history 
bears  evidence  to  its  truth.  The  sense  of  expediency,  the  cau- 
tious balancing  of  comparative  advantages,  the  constant  wake- 
fulness to  the  Pui  bono  ? — -in  connection  with  the  Quid  mihi  ? — 
all  these  are  in  their  places  in  the  routine  of  conduct,  by  which 

*  HoTOfi^  ydp  o^K  ianv  kfJifiTjvai.  die  r^  airt^  Kod^  *HpdK?.ei-rov,  oUre  •^tittjc 
ohaicig  dig  dfcur^cu  xard  B^iv*  dX?id  d^TjfTi  koI  raxec  fisTafio^ijc  aKidvrjai  koX 
'frdXiv  awdyet,  fULX^,ov  6i  Mh  rcdTuv  ohd^  ^afepov  dlik*  dfia  awiaraTai  Koi 
diroXeiireif  koI  irpoaeiai  koI  dneiai'  &^ev  oid*  cif  rd  elvai  Trepaivei  rd  yiyvo* 
ucvov  aiTTjg  r^  fjtffdiirore  XrjyeiVt  fi7i&  laraa^aL  lifv  yeveaiv,  k,  r.  A. 

Plutarch's  De  EL  apud  Delphoa  c  zyiii 
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the  individual  provides  for  himself  the  real  or  supposed  wants  oi 
to-day  and  to-morrow  :  and  in  quiet  times  and  prosperous  circom- 
stances  a  nation  presents  an  aggregate  of  such  individuals,  a  busy 
ant'hill  in  calm  and  sunshine.  By  the  happy  oi^anization  of  a 
well-governed  society  the  contradictory  interests  of  ten  millions  of 
such  individuals  may  neutralize  each  other,  and  be  reconciled  in 
the  unity  of  the  national  interest.  But  whence  did  this  happy 
organization  first  come  ?  Was  it  a  tree  transplanted  from  Para- 
dise, with  all  its  branches  in  full  fruitage  ?  Or  was  it  sowed  in 
suDshine  ?  Was  it  in  vernal  breezes  and  gentle  rains  that  it 
fixed  its  roots,  and  grew  and  strengthened  ?  Let  history-  answer 
these  questions.  With  blood  was  it  planted ;  it  was  rocked  in 
tempests ;  the  goat,  the  ass,  and  the  stag  gnawed  it ;  the  wild 
boar  has  whetted  his  tusks  on  its  bark.  The  deep  scars  are  still 
extant  on  its  trunk,  and  the  path  of  the  lightning  may  be  traced 
among  its  higher  branches.  And  even  after  its  full  growth,  in 
the  season  of  its  strength,  token  its  height  reached  to  the  heaven^ 
and  the  sight  thereof  to  all  the  earthy  the  whirlwind  has  more 
than  once  forced  its  stately  top  to  touch  the  ground  :  it  has  been 
bent  like  a  bow,  and  sprang  back  hke  a  shafl.  Mightier  powers 
were  at  work  than  expediency  ever  yet  called  up  ;  yea,  mightier 
than  the  mere  understanding  can  comprehends  One  confirmation 
of  the  latter  assertion  you  may  find  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
written  by  the  same  Scotch  philosopher  who  devoted  his  life  to 
the  undermining  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  expended  his  last 
breath  in  a  blasphemous  regret  that  he  had  not  survived  it ; — ^by 
the  same  heartless  sophist  who,  in  this  island,  was  the  main 
pioneer  of  that  atheistic  philosophy,  which  in  France  trans- 
venomed  the  natural  thirst  of  truth  into  the  hydrophobia  of  a 
wild  and  homeless  skepticism ;  the  BHas  of  that  Spirit  of  Anti- 
christ, which 

'—  still  promising 

Freedom,  itself  too  sensual  to  be  free. 
Poisons  lifers  amities  and  oheats  the  soul 
Of  faith,  and  quiet  hope  and  all  that  lifts 
.  And  all  that  soothes  the  spirit  I* 

This  inadequacy  of  the  mere  understanding  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  moral  greatness  we  may  trace  in  this  historian's  cool  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  steal  away  every  feehng  of  reverence  fi?r  every 

*  Poet  Works,  VIL  pp.  110,  111.— ja: 
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jgieat  name  by  a  scheme  of  motiyes,  in  which  as  oflen  as  possible 
the  efibrts  and  enterprises  of  heroic  spirits  are  attributed  to  this 
or  that  paltry  view  of  the  most  despicable  selfishness.  But  in 
ihe  majority  of  instances  this  would  have  been  too  palpably  false 
and  slanderous  :  and  therefore  the  founders  and  martyrs  of  our 
Church  and  Constitution,  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  are 
represented  as  fanatics  and  bewildered  'enthusiasts.  But  his- 
tories incomparably  more  authentic  than  Mr.  Hume's  (nay,  spite 
of  himself  even  his  own  history)  confirm  by  irrefragable  evidence 
the  aphorism  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  nothing  great  was  ever 
achieved  without  enthusiasm.  For  what  is  enthusiasm  but  the 
oblivion  and  swallowing  up  of  self  in  an  object  dearer  than  self, 
or  in  an  idea  more  vivid  ?  How  this  is  produced  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  wickedness,  I  have  explained  in  the  second  Comment 
annexed  to  this  Discourse.  But  in  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of 
morals,  religion,  and  patriotism,  this  enlargement  and  elevation ' 
of  the  soul  above  its  mere  self  attest  the  presence,  and  accom- 
pany the  intuition,  of  ultimate  principles  alone.  These  alone  can 
interest  the  undegraded  human  spirit  deeply  and  enduringly,  b^- 
eause  these  alone  belong  to  its  essence,  and  will  remain  with  it 
permanently. 

Notions,  the  depthless  abstractions  of  fleeting  phcenomena,  the 
shadows  of  sailing  vapors,  the  colorless  repetitions  of  rainbows, 
have  effected  their  utmost  when  they  have  added  to  the  distinct- 
ness of  our  knowledge.  For  this  very  cause  they  are  of  them- 
selves adverse  to  lofly  emotion,  and  it  requires  the  influence  of  a 
light  and  warmth,  not  their  own,  to  make  them  crystallize  into  a 
semblance  of  growth.  But  every  principle  is  actualized  by  an 
idea ;  and  every  idea  is  living,  productive,  partaketh  of  infinity, 
and  (as  Bacon  has  sublimely  observed)  containeth  an  endless 
power  of  semination.  Hence  it  is,  that  science,  which  consists  ^ 
wholly  in  ideas  and  principles,  is  power.  Scientia  et  potentia 
(saith  the  same  philosopher)  in  idem  coincidunt.  Hence  too  it 
is,  that  notions,  linked  arguments,  reference  to  particular  facts 
and  calculations  of  prudence,  influence  only  the  comparatively 
lew,  the  men  of  leisurely  minds  who  have  been  trained  up  to 
them :  and  even  these  few  they  influence  but  faintly.  But  for 
the  reverse,  I  appeal  to  the  general  character  of  the  doctrines 
which  have  collected  the  most  nimierous  sects,  and  acted  upon 
the  moral  being  of  the  converts  with  a  force  that  might  well 

VOL.  I.  T 
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seem  sapematarai.  The  great  principles  of  our  religion,  the  sab- 
lime  ideas  spoken  out  eyerywhere  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, resemble  the  fixed  stars,  which  appear  of  the  same  size  to 
the  naked  as  to  the  «rmed  eye ;  the  magnitude  of  which  the 
telescope  may  rather  seem  to  diminish  than  to  increase.  At  the 
annunciation  of  principles,  of  ideas,  the  soid  of  man  awakes  and 
starts  up,  as  an  exile  in  a  far  distant  land  at  the  unexpected 
sounds  of  his  native  language,  when  after  long  years  of  absence, 
and  almost  of  oblivion,  he  is  suddenly  addressed  in  his  own  mother- 
tongue.  He  weeps  for  joy,  and  embraces  the  speaker  as  his 
brother,  flow  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  so  honorable  to  G-reat 
Britain,  that  the  poorest*  amongst  us  will  contend  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  a&  the  richest  'for  the  rights  of  property  ?  These 
rights  are  the  spheres  and  necessary  conditions  of  free  agency. 
But  free  agency  contains  the  idea  of  the  free  will ;  and  in  this  he 
intuitively  knows  the  sublimity,  and  the  infinite  hopes,  fears, 
and  capabilities  of  his  own  nature.  .  On  what  other  ground  but 
the  cognateness  of  ideas  and  principles  to  man  as  man  does  the 
nameless  soldier  rush  to  the  combat  in  defence  of  the  liberties  or 
the  honor  of  his  country? — ^Even  men  wofully  neglectfrd  of  the 
principles  of  religion  will  shed  their  blood  for  its  truth. 

Alas ! — ^the  main  hindrance  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
your  manual,  lies  in  the  notion  that  you  are  already  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  Something  new  must  be  presented  to  you, 
wholly  new  and  wholly  out  of  yourselves ;  for  whatever  is  within 
us  must  be  as  old  as  the  first  dawn  of  human  reason.  iVniiia 
of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  mysterious  and  at  the  isame  time 
of  universal  interest  are  considered  so  true  as  to  lose  id^  iii^ 
powers  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  sonl, 
side  by  side  with  the  m6l^t  despised  and  exploded  errors.  But  it 
should  not  be  so  with  you !  The  pride  of  education,  the  sense 
of  consistency  should  preclude  the  objection  :  for  would  you  not 
be  ashamed  to  apply  it  to  tiie  works  of  Tacitus,  or  of  ^Shakspeare  ? 
Above  all,  the  rank  which  yon  hold,  the  influence  you  possess, 
the  powers  you  may  be  called  to  wield,  give  a  special  unfitness 
to  this  firivolous  craving  for  novelty.     To  find  no  contradiction  in 

*  The  reader  will  remember  the  anecdote  told  with  bo  much  humor  in 
Goldsmith's  Essay.    But  tliis  is  not  the  first  instance  where  the  mind  in  its 
hour  of  meditation  finds  matter  of  admiration  and  elevating  thought  in  or*' 
oumttaaoet  that  in  a  different  mood  had  excited  his  mirth. 
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the  umon  of  old  and  new,  to  contemplate  the  Ancient  of  days, 
his  words  and  his  works,  with  a  feeling  as  fresh  as  if  they  were 
now  first  8i|[»ringing  forth  at  his  jfSot — ^this  characterizes  the  minds 
that  feel  the  riddle  of  the  world  and  may  help  to  unravel  it. 
This,  most  of  all  things,  will  raise  you  above  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  therefore  will  best  entitle  and  qualify  you  to  guide  and 
control  them.  You  say,  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. With  the  words,  perhaps,  but  in  any  other  sense  you  might 
as  wisely  boast  of  your  familiar  acquaintance  with,  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  under  that  pretence  ttim  away  your  eyes  from  the 
light  of  heaven. 

Or  would  you  wish  for  authorities,  for  great  examples  ?  You 
miay  find  them  in  the  writings  of  Thuanus,  of  Clarendon,  of 
More,  of  Raleigh ;  aiid  in  the  life  and  letters  bf  the  heroic  Gus-' 
tavus  Adolphus.  But  these,  though  eminent  statesmen,  were 
Christians,  and  might  lie  under  the  thraldom  of  habit  and  preju-. 
dice.  I  will  refer  you  then  to  authorities  of  two  great  men,  both 
pagans ;  but  removed  from  each  other  by  many  centuries,  and 
not  more  distant  in  their  ages  than  in  their  characters  and  situa- 
tions. The  first  shs^  be  that  of  Heraclitus,  the  sad  and  recluse 
philosopher.  noXvfiadltj  vdov  oid  di96itntBv  Sl^vXXot  dk  fiaivofAivt^ 
(ndfiuti  dtyeXaardi  xal  diHal>l{lknata  xal  d/it^^iara  (pdeyyofiivfj  /iA/oiy 
if&y  iSi>ttv eViat  r^  qmvf^  did  tbr  de^v,^  Shall  we  hesitate  to  apply 
to  the  prophets  of  God,  what  could  be  affirmed  of  the  Sibyls  by 
a  philosopher  whom  Socrates,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  vene- 
rated f(Mf  the  profundity  of  his  wisdom  ? 

For  the  other,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  darling  of  the  polished 
cornet  of  Augustus,  to  the  man  whose  works  have  been  in  all 
ages  deemed  the  models  of  good  sense,  and  are  still  the  pocket 
companions  of  those  who  pride  themselves  on  uniting  the  scholar 

*  Multisdence  (or  a  yariety  and  quantity  of  acquired  knowledge)  does 
not'  teach  intelligence.  But  the  Sibyl  with  wild  enthusiaatio  mouth  Bhril< 
ling  forth  unmirthful,  inornate,  and  unperfumed  truths,  reaches  to  a  thon* 
fiand  years,  with  her  voioe  through  the  power  of  GhxL" 

^Not  hers 

To  win  the  sense  by  words  of  rhetoric, 
lip-blofisoms  breathing  perishable  sweets ; 
But  by  the  power  of  the  informing  Word 
Broll  sounding  onward-through  a  thousand  years- 
Her  deep  prophetic  bodements. 

lit.  Bern.  Y.  p.  268.'^JEU. 
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with  the  gentleman.  This  accomplished  man  of  the  world  has 
giren  an  accomit  of  the  subjects  of  conyersation  between  the 
illastrious  statesmen  who  govexned,  and  the  brightest  luminaries 
who  then  adorned,  the  empire  of  the^^ivilized  world : 

Sermo  oriiur  non  de  viUis  domibuave  alienU 
Nee,  male  nee  m  Lepoe  aaltet.    Bed  quod  magU  ad  nos 
Pertinet,  et  tieseire  mtUufn  est,  agiiamua :  utrvmne 
JHffiHU  hcfn%ne$,  an  eint  virhUe  beati  ; 
M  quod  iU  natura  boni,  iummumque  quid  ejut.* 

Berkeley  indeed  asserts,  and  is  supported  in  his  assertion  by  the 
great  statesmen,  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  that  with- 
out an  habitual  interest  in  these  subjects  a  man  may  be  a  dexter- 
ous intriguer,  1but  never  can  be  a  statesman.  '^. 

But  do  you  require  some  one  or  more  particular  passage  firom 
the  Bible,  that  may  at  once  illustrate  and  exemplify  its  applica- 
bility to  the  changes  and  fortunes  of  empires  ?  Of  tiie  numerous 
chapters  that  relate  to  the  Jewish  tribes,  their  enemies  and  allies, 
before  and  after  their  division  into  two  kingdoms,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  state  a  single  one  from  which  some  guiding  light 
might  not  be  struck.  And  in  nothing  is  Scriptural  history  more 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  histories  of  highest  note  in  the  pres- 
ent age,  than  in  its  freedom  from  the  hollowness  of  abstractions. 
While  the  lattoj:  present  a  shadow-fight  of  things  and  quantities, 
the  former  gives  us  the  history  of  men,  and  balances  the  impor- 
tant influence  of  individual  minds  with  the  previous  state  of  the 
national  morals  and  manners,  in  which,  as  constituting  a  specific 
susceptibility,  it  presents  to  us  the  true  cause  both  of  the  influence 
itself,  and  of  the  weal  or  woe  that  were  its  consequents.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  histories  and  political  economy  of 
the  present  and  preceding  century  partake  in  the  general  conta- 
gion of  its  mechanic  philosophy,  and  are  the  product  of  an  unen- 
livened generalizing  understanding.  In  the  Scriptures  they  are 
the  living  educts  of  the  imagination ;  of  that  reconciling  and  me- 
diatory power,  which  incorporating  the  reason  in  images  of  the 
sense,  and  organizing  (as  it  were)  the  flux  of  the  senses  by  the 
permanence  and  self-circling  energies  of  the  reason,  gives  birth  to 
a  eptem  of  symbols,  harmonious  in  themselves,  and  consubstan- 
tial  with  the  truths  of  which  they  are  the  conductors.     These 

*  Hbr.  Swm.  IL  t.  6,  '^i,  <feo. 
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are  the  wheds  which  Ezekiel  beheld,  when  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  him,  and  he  saw  visions  of  God  as  he  sate  among  the 
captives  by  the  river  of  Chebar.  Whithersoever  the  Spirit  was 
to  go,  the  wheels  went,  and  thither  was  their  spirit  to  go  :~-f(yr 
the  spirit  of  the  living  creattire  was  in  the  wheels  also*  The 
truths  and  the  s3rmbols  that  represent  them  move  in  conjunction 
and  form  the  living  chariot  that  bears  up  (for  us)  the  throne  of 
the  Divine  Humanity.  Hence,  by  a  derivative,  indeed,  but  not  a 
divided,  influence,  and  though  in  a  secondary  yet  in  more  than  a 
metaphorical  sense,  the  Sacred  Book  is  worthily  entitled  the  Word 
of  Crod,  Hence  too,  its  contents  present  to  us  the  stream  of  time 
continuous  as  life  and  a  s3rmbol  of  eternity,  inasmuch  as  the  past 
and  the  future  areirirtually  contained  in  the  present.  According 
therefore  to  our  relative  position  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
Sacred  History  becomes  prophetic,  the  Sacred  Prophecies  histori- 
cal, while  the  power  and  substance  of  both  inhere  in  its  laws,  its 
promises,  and  its  comminations.  In  the  Scriptures  therefore  both 
£icts  and  persons  must  of  necessity  have  a  twofold  significance,  a 
past  and  a  future,  a  temporary  and  a  perpetual,  a  particular  and 
a  imiversal  application.  They  must  be  at  once  portraits  and 
ideals. 

Eheu!  paupertina  phUosophia  in  paupertinam  rdigionem 
ducit : — ^A  hunger-bitten  and  idea-less  philosophy  naturally  pro- 
duces a  starveling  and  comfortless  religion.     It  is  among  the|f  ^ 
miseries  of  the  present  age  that  it  recognizes  no  medium  between  l  --^  yl/P 
literal  and  metaphorical.     Faith  is  eitner  to  be  buried  in  thei  "^ 
dead  letter,  or  its  name  and  honors  usurped  by  a  counterfeit  pro-' 
duct  of  the  mechanical  understanding,  which  in  the  blindness  of 
self-complacency  confounds  symbols  with  allegories.     Now  an 
aUegory  is  but  a  Iranslation  of  abstract  notions  into  a  picture-lan- 
gruage,  which  is  itself  nothing  but  an  abstraction  from  objects  of 
fhe  senses ;  the  principal  being  more  worthless  even  than  its  phan- 
tom proxy,  both  alike  imsubstantial,  and  the  former  shapeless  to 
boot.     On  the  other  hand  a  symbol  {6  iauv  diBi  tavirjydQtxov)  is 
characterized  by  a  translucence  of  the  special  in  the  individual, 
or  of  the  general  in  the  special,  or  of  the  univejsal  in  the  general ; 
above  all  by  the -translucence  of  the  eternal  through  and  in  the 
temporal.     It  always  partakes  of  the  reality  which  it  renders  in- 
telligible ;  and  while  it  enunciates  the  whole,  abides  itself  as  a 
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living'  part  in  that  unity  of  which  it  is  the  reprefientatiTe.  The 
other  are  bat  empty  echoes  which  the  fancy  arbitrarily  ajBsodatetf 
with  apparitions  of  matter,  less  beantifal  but  not  less  shadowy 
than  the  sloping  orchard  or  hill-side  pastnre-field  seen  in  the 
transparent  lake  below.  Alas,  for  the  flocks  that  are  to  be  led 
forth  to  sach  pastures !  It  shall  even  be  as  when  a  hungry  man 
dreameth,  and  behdd,  he  eateth;  hut  he  atcaketh  and  his  soul 
'  is  empty :  or  as  when  a  thirsty,  man  dreameth,  and  behold  he 
drinketh  ;  but  he  awaketh  and  behold,  he  is  faint!*  O !  that 
we  would  seek  for  the  bread  which  was  given  from  heaven,  that 
we  should  eat  thereof  and  be  strengthened  !  O  that  we  would 
draw  at  the  well  at  which  the  flocks  of  our  forefathers  had  living 
water  drawn  for  them,  even  that  water  whi<A,  instead  of  mock- 
ing the  thirst  of  him  to  whom  it  is  given,  becomes  a  well  within 
himself  springing  up  to  life  everlasting  ! 

When  we  reflect  how  large  a  part  of  our  present  knowledge 
and  civilization  is  owing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Bible ; 
when  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  as  a  fact  of  history,  that  the 
Bible  has  been  the  main  lever  by  which  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  of  Europe  has  been  raised  to  its  present  compara- 
tive height ;  we  should  be  struck,  methinks,  by  the  marked  and 
prominent  difierence  of  this  book  from  the  works  which  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  quote  as  guides  and  authorities  in  morals,  politics, 
and  history.  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  excellences  by  which 
the  one  is  distinguished,  and  shall  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment 
and  recollection  to  perceive  and  apply  the  contrast  to  the  produc- 
tions of  highest  name  in  these  latter  days.  In  the  Bible  every 
agent  appears  and  acts  as  a  self-subsisting  individual ;  each  has 
a  life  of  its  own,  and  yet  all  are  one  life.  The  elements  of  neces- 
sity and  free-will  are  reconciled  in  the  higher  power  of  an  omni- 
present Providence,  that  predestinates  the  whole  in  the  moral 
freedom  of  the  integral  parts.  Of  this  the  Bible  never  soflers  us 
to  lose  sight.  The  root  is  never  detached  from  the  ground.  It 
is  God  everywhere  :  and  all  creatures  conform  to  his  decrees,  the 
righteous  by  performance  of  .the  law,  the  disobedient  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  penalty. 

Sufler  me  to  inform  or  remind  you,  that  there  is  a  threefi>ld 
necessity.  There  is  a  logical,  and  there  is  a  mathematical  ne- 
cessity ;  but  the  latter  is  always  hypothetical,  and  both  subsiBt 

♦  Is.  XT1T.  B^^JEd, 
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fomally  only,  not  in  any  real  object.  Only  by  the  intnition  and 
immediate  spiritual  consciousness  of  the  idea  of  God,  as  the  One 
and  Absolute,  at  once  the  ground  and  the  cause,  who  alone  con- 
taineth  in  himself  the  ground  of  his  own  nature,  and  therein  of 
all  natures,  do  we  arrive  at  the  third,  which  alone  is  a  real  ob- 
jective, necessity.  Here  the  immediate  consciousness  decides : 
the  idea  is  its  j)wn  evidence,  and  is  insusceptible  of  all  other.  It 
is  necessarily  groundless  and  indemonstrable ;  because  it  is  itself  ' 
the  gromid  of  all  possible  demonstration.  The  reason  hath  faith 
in  itself  in  its  own  revelations.  0 16^0^  lq>ri.  Ipse  dixit.  So  it 
is  :  for  it  is  so.  All  the  necessity  of  causal  relations  (which  the 
mere  understanding  reduces,  and  must  reduce  to  co-existence  and 
regular  succession*  in  the  objects  of  which  they  are  predicated, 
and  to  habit  and  association  in  the  mind  predicating)  depends  on, 
or  rather  inheres  in,  the  idea  of  the  omnipresent  and  absolute : 
fer  this  it  is,  in  which  the  possible  is  one  and  the  same  with  the 
real  and  the  necessary.  Herein  the  Bible  differs  from  all  the  / 
books  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  in  a  two-fold  manner.  It  doth 
not  affirm  a  divine  nature  only,  but  a  God :  and  not  a  God  only, 
but  the  living  ^God.  Hence  in  the  Scriptures  alone  is  the  jus 
divimim,  or  direct  relation  of  the  state  and  its  magistracy  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  taught  as  a  vital  and  indispensable  part  of  all 
moral  and  of  all  political  wisdom,  even  as  the  Jewish  alone  was 
a  true  theocracy. 

Were  it  my  object  to  touch  on  the  present  state  of  public  affairs 
in  this  kingdom,  or  on  the  prospective  measures  in  agitation 
respecting  our  sister  island,  I  would  direct  your  most  serious  med- 
itations to  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  to  the 
revolutions  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  his  successor.  But  I 
should  tread  on  glowing  embers.  I  will  turn  to  a  subject  on 
which  all  men  of  reflection  are  at  length  in  agreement — ^the 
causes  of  the  Revolution  and  fearful  chasti^ment  of  France.  We 
have  learned  to  trace  them  back  to  the  rising  importance  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  class,  and  its  incompatibility  with 
the  old  feudal  privileges  and  prescriptions ;  to  the  spirit  of  sensu- 
ality and  ostentation,  which  from  the  court  had  spread  through 
all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom ;  to  the  predominance  of 
a  presumptuous  and  irreligious  philosophy ;  to  the  extreme  over- 

*  See  Hume's  Essays.    The  sophist  evades,  as  Cicero  long  ago  remarked, 
the  better  half  of  the  predicameat,  which  is  no%  praire  but  efidetUer  prair^ 
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rating  of  the  knowledge  and  power  giren  by  the  impTOYements 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  especially  those  of  astronomy,  mechanies, 
and  a  wonder-workiiig  chemirtiy ;  to  an  aj«miptioa  of  prophetic 
power,  and  the  general  conceit  that  states  and  governments 
might  be  and  ought  to  be  constructed  as  machines,  every  move- 
*  ment  of  which  might  be  foreseen  and  taken  into  previous  calcu- 
lation ;  to  the  consequent  multitude  of  plans  and  constitutions^ 
of  planners  and. constitution-makers,  and  the  remorseless  arro^ 
gance  ^th  which  the  auth««8  and  proselyteB  of  every  new  pro- 
posal  were  ready  to  realize  it,  be  the  cost  what  it  might  in.  the 
established  rights,  or  even  in  the  lives,  of  men ;  iu  short,  to  rest- 
lessness, presumption,  sensual  indulgence,  and  the  idohitrous  reU- 
ance  on  &lse  philosophy  in  the  whole  domestic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  stirring  and  elective  part  of  the  community :  these 
all  acting,  at  once  and  together,  on  a  mass  of  materials  suppUed 
by  the  unfeeling  extravagance  and  oppressions  of  the  government, 
which  ihowed  no  mercy ^  and  very  heavily  laid  its  yoke. 

Turn  then  to  the  chapter  from  which  the  last  words  were 
cited,  and  read  the  following  seven  verses ;  and  I  am  deceived 
if  you  will  not  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Prophet  revealed 
the  true  philosophy  of  the  French  revolution  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before  it  became  a  sad  irrevocable  truth  of  history. 
And  thou  saidst,  I  shcdl  be  a  lady  forever  :  so  that  thou  didst 
.  9iot  lay  these  things  to  thy  hearty  neither  didst  remember  the 
latter  end  of  it.  Therefore^  hear  now  this,  thou  that  art  given 
to  pleasures,  that  dweUest  cardessly,  that  sayest  in  thine  heart, 
I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me  !  I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow, 
neither  shall  Iknovrthe  loss  of  children.  But  these  ttoo  things 
shall  come  to  thee  in  a  moment,  in  one  day;  the  loss  of  children, 
and  undowhood;  they  shall  come  upon  thee  in  their  perfection, 
for  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  and  for  the  great  ahundance 
of  thine  enehaTitments.  For  thou  hast  trusted  in  thy  wickedr 
ness  ;  thou  hast  said,  None  seeth  me.  Thy  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge,  it  hath  perverted  thee;  and  thou  hast  said  in  thine 
heart,  I  am,  amd  none  else  beside  me.  Thenefore  shall  evil  come 
upon  thee,  thou  shaU  not  knou^from  whence  it  riseth :  and 

*  The  reader  will  Bcarcely  fail  to  find  iu  this  verse  a  remembrancer  of 
the  sudden  settmg-in  of  the  frost,  a  fortnight  before  the  usual  time  (in  « 
country  too  where  the  oommenoement  of  the  two  seasons  is  in  g^ieral 
■earoelj  less  regular  than  that  of  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  between  the  trop» 
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nUichief  shall  fall  upon  tkee,  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  put  it 
off;  and  desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenl/y,  which  thou 
shalt  not  know.  Stand  now  tvith  thine  enchantments,  and 
%oith  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  wherein  thou  hast  labored 
from  thy  youth  ;  if  so  be  thou  shalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be 
thou  mayest  prevail.  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  mtdtitude  of 
thy  counsels.  Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star  gazers,  the  month' 
ly  prognosticators  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  these  things 
that  shall  come  upon  thee.    (Is.  xlvii.  1,  &c.) 

There  is  a  grace  that  would  enable  us  to  take  up  vipers,  and 
the  evil  thing  shall  not  hurt  us  :  a  spiritual  alchemy  which  can 
transmute  poisons  into  a  panacea.  We  are  counselled'  by  our 
Lord  himself  to  make  unto  ourselves  friends  of  the  Mammon  of 
unrighteousness  :  and  in  this  age  of  sharp  contrasts  and  gro- 
tesque combinations*  it  would  be  a  wise  method  of  sympathizing 
with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  times,  if  we  elevated  even  our 
daily  newspapers  and  political  journals  into  comments  on  the 
Bible. 

When  I  named  this  Essay  a  Sermon,  I  sought  to  prepare  the 
inquirers  «fter  it  for  the  absence  of  all  the  usual  softenings  sug* 
gested  by  worldly  prudence,  of  all  compromise  between  truth 
and  courtesy.  But  not  even  as  a  sermon  would  I  have  addressed 
the  present  discourse  to  a  promiscuous  audience ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  likewise  announced  it  in  the  title-page,  as  exclusively 
ad  derum  ;  that  is  (in  the  old  and  wide  sense  of  the  word),  to 
men  of  clerkly  acquirements  of  whatever  profession.  I  would 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  publications  could  be  thus  directed, 
each  to  its  appropriate  class  of  readers.  But  this  can  not  be. 
For  among  other  odd  burs  and  kecksies,  the  misgrowth  of  our 
luxuriant  activity,  we  have  now  a  Reading  Public* — as  strange 

ics),  which  caused,  and  the  desolation  whidx  accompanied,  the  flight  from 
MoBCO-w.  The  Russians  baffled  the  physical  forces  of  the  imperial  Jacobin, 
because  they  were  inaccessible  to  his  imaginary  force&  The  faith  in  St. 
19'icholas  kept  off  at  safe  distance  the  more  pemidous  superstition  of  the 
destinies  of  Napoleon  the  Great.  The  English  in  the  Peninsula  overcame 
the  real,  because  they  set  at  defiance,  and  had  heard  only  to  despise,  the 
imaginary  powers  of  the  irresistible  Emperor.  Thank  Heaven  1  the  heart 
of  the  country  was  sound  at  the  core. 

^  Some  participle  passive  in  the  diminutive  form,  JSrttditiUorum  Natio 
for  instance,  might  seem  at  first  sight  a  fuller  ^d  more  exact  designation ; 
but  the  superior  force  and  humor  of  the  former  become  evident  whenever 

T* 
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a  phrase,  metfainks,  aa  ever  forced  a  splenetic  smile  on  the  staid 
countenance  of  meditation  ;  and  yet  no  fiction.  For  our  readeis 
have,  in  good  truth,  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  have  waxed 
proud.  It  would  require  the  intrepid  accuracy  of  a  Colquhoun 
to  venture  at  the  precise  number  of  that  vast  company  only, 
whose  heads  and  hearts  are  dieted  at  the  two  public  ordinaries 
of  literature,  the  circulating  libraries  and  the  periodical  press. 
But  what  is  the  result  ?  Does  the  inward  man  thrive  on  this 
regimen  ?  Alas !  if  the  average  health  of  the  consumers  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  articles  of  largest  consumption ;  if  the  secre- 
tions may  be  conjectured  firom  the  ingredients  of  the  dishes  that 
are  found  best  suited  to  their  palates  ;  from  all  that  I  have  seen, 
either  of  the  banquet  or  the  guests,  I  shall  utter  my  prqfaccia 
with  a  desponding  sigh.  From  a  popular  philosophy  and  a 
philosophic  populace,  G-ood  Sense  deliver  us  f 
At  present,  however,  I  am  to  imagine  for  myself  a  very  difier- 

the  phrase  oocurs  as  a  step  or  stair  in  a  climax  of  irony.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample take  the  foUowing  sentences,  transcribed  from  a  work  demonstrating 
that  the  New  Testament  was  intended  ezdusiyely  for  the  primitive  con- 
verts from  Judaism,  was  accommodated  to  their  prejudices,  and  4s  of  no  an- 
thorily,  as  a  rule  of  fiaith,  for  Christians  in  generaL  *'  The  Beading  PubUo 
in  this  enli^tened  age  and  thinking  nation,  by  its  favorable  reception  of 
liberal  ideas,  has  long  demonstrated  the  benign  influence  of  that  profound 
philosophy  which  has  already  emancipated  us  from  so  many  absurd  preju- 
dices held  in  superstitious  awe  by  our  deluded  forefathers.  But  the  dark 
age  yielded  at  length  to  the  dawning  light  of  reason  and  conmMxi  sense  at 
the^glorious,  though  imperfect,  Revolution.  The  people  can  be  no  longer 
duped  or  scared  out  of  their  imprescriptible  and  inalienable  right  to  judge 
and  decide  for  themselves  on  all  important  questions  of  government  and 
religion.  The  scholastic  jargon  of  jarring  articles  and  metaphysical  creeds 
may  continue  for  a  time  to  deform  our  Church-establishment ;  and  like  the 
grotesque  figures  in  the  niches  of  our  old  Gothic  cathedrals,  may  serve  to 
remind  the  nation  of  its  former  barbarism ;  but  the  universal  suffrage  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  Public,"  <fec.  Ae, 

Among  the  revoluti(»is  worthy  of  notice,  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
introductory  sentences  and  prefcitory  matter  in  serious  books  is  not  the 
least  striking.  The  same  gross  flattery  which  disgusts  us  in  the  dedications 
to  individuals  in  the  elder  writers,  is  now  transferred  to  the  nation  at  large, 
or  the  Beading  Public :  while  the  Jeremiads  of  our  old  moralists,  and  their 
angry  denunciations  ccmcerning  the  ignorance,  immorality,  and  irreligion  of 
the  People,  appear  {mutatis  mutandiSf  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  worst 
passions,  envy,  discontent,  seorn,  vindictiveness)  in  the  shape  of  bitter  libels 
on  ministers,  parliament,  the  clergy :  in  short,  on  the  State  and  Church. 
lOftd  all  persons  employed  in  them. 
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ent  andience.  I  appeal  exclusively  to  men,  from  whose  station 
and  opportunities  I  may  dare  to  anticipate  a  respectable  portion 
of  that  sound  book-learnedness,  into  which  our  old  public  schools 
still  CDXLtinue  to  initiate  their  pupils.  I  appeal  to  men  in  whom 
1  may  hope  to  find,  if  not  philosophy,  yet  occasional  impulses  at 
least  to  philosophic  thought.  And  here,  as  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience extends,  I  can  announce  one  favorable  symptom.  The 
noti(»L  of  our  measureless  superiority  in  good  sense  to  our  ances- 
tors, BO  general  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  for  some  years  before  it,  is  out  of  fashion.  We  hear,  at  least, 
less  of  the  jargon  of  this  enlightened  age.  After  fatiguing  itself, 
as  performer  or  spectator  in  the  giddy  figure-dance  of  political 
changes,  Europe  has  seen  the  shallow  foundations  of  its  self-com- 
placent faith  give  way ;  and  among  men  of  influence  and  prop- 
erty, we  have  now  more  reason  to  apprehend  the  stupor  of  de- 
spondence, than  the  extravagances  of  hope,  unsustained  by  ex* 
perience  or  of  self-confidence  not  bottomed  on  principle. 

In  this  rank  of  life  the  danger  lies,  not  in  any  tendency  to  in- 
novation, but  in  the  choice  of  the  means  foi  preventing  it.  And 
here  my  apprehensions  point  to  two  opposite  errors;  each  of 
which  deserves  a  separate  notice.  The  first  consists  in  a  disposi- 
tion to  think,  that  as  the  peace  of  nations  has  been  disturbed  by 
the  difiusion  of  a  false  light,  it  may  be  re-established  by  excluding 
the  people  from  all  knowledge  and  all  prospect  of  amelioration. 
O  !  never,  never !  Reflection  and  stirrings  of  mind,  with  all 
their  restlessness,  and  all  the  errors  that  result  from  their  imper- 
fection, fix)m  the  Too  much,  because  Too  little,  are  come  into  the 
world.  The  powers  that  awaken  and  foster  the  spirit  .of  curi- 
osity are  to  be  found  in  every  village :  books  are  in  every  hovel. 
The  infant's  cries  are  hushed  with  picture-books  :  and  the  cotta 
ger's  child  sheds  his  first  bitter  tears  over  pages,  which  render  it 
impossible  £)r  the  man  to  be  treated  or  governed  as  a  child. 
Here  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  inconveniences  that  have 
arisen  from  a  thing's  having  become  too  general  are  best  removed 
^by  making  it  universal. 

The  other  and  contrary  mistake  proceeds  from  the  assumption, 
that  a  national  education  will  have  been  realized  whenever  the 
people  at  large  have  been  taught  to  rfead  and  write.  Now 
among  the  many  means  to  the  desired  end,  this  is  doubtless  one, 
and  not  the  least  important.     But  neither  is  it  the  most  so. 
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Much  leas  4san  it  be  eonsidered  to  constitute  education,  wiiieh 
conmrts  in  educing  the  faculties  and- ibmiing  the  habits;  tEe  \ 

means  varying  according  to  the  sphere  in  which  the  individuals 
to  be  educated  are  likely  to  act  and  become  useful.   .  I  do  not  *; 

hesitate  to  declare,  that  whether  I  consider  the  nature  of  the  dis-  I 

cipline  adopted,*  or  the  plan  of  poisoning  the  children  of  the 
poor  with  a  sort  of  potential  infidelity  under  the  *'  liberal  idea"  c 

of  teaching  those  points  only  g£  religious  faith,  in  which  aU  de- 
nominations agree,  I  can  not  but  denounce  the  so-called  Lancas- 
terian  schools  as  pernicious  beyond  all  power  of  compensation 
by  the  new  acquirement  of  reading  and  writing.     But  take  even  \ 

Dr.  Bell's  original  and  unsophisticated  plan,  which  I  myself  re- 
gard as  an  especial  gift  of  Providence  to  the  human  race  t)  &nd 
suppose  this  incomparable  machine,  this  vast  moral  steam-^el^gine, 
to  have  been  adopted  and  in  free  motion  throughout  the  Empire ; 
it  would  yet  appear  to  me  a  most  dangerous  delusion  to  rely  on  it 
as  if  this  of  itself  formed  an  efficient  national  education.     We  J 

can  not,  I  repeat,  honor  the  scheme  too  highly  as  a  prominent 
and  necessary  part  of  the  great  process ;  but  it  will  neither  super- 
sede nor  can  it  be  substituted  for  sundry  other  measures,  that  are 
at  least  equally  important.  And  these  are  such  measures,  too, 
as  unfortunately  involve  the  necessity  of  sacrifices  on  the  side  of  i 

the  rich  and  powerful  more  costly  and  fkr  more  difficult  than  the 
yearly  subscription  of  a  few  pounds ; — such  measures  as  demand 
more  self-denial  than  the  expenditure  of  time  in  a  committee  or  | 

of  eloquence  in  a  pubUc  meeting.  ^ 

Nay,  let  Dr.  Bell's  philanthropic  end  have  been  realized)  and 
the  proposed  modicum  of  learning  have  become  universal ;  yet 
convinced  of  its  insufficiency  to  stem  the  strong  currents  set  in  ' 

from  an  opposite  point,  I  dare  not  assure  myself  that  it  may  not 
be  driven  backward  by  them  and  become  confluent  with  the  evils 
which  it  was  intended  to  preclude.! 

*  See  Mr.  Southey's  Tract  on  the  New  or  Madras  system  of  education: 
especially  toward  the  conclusion,  where  with  exquisite  humor  as  well  as 
with  his  usual  poignancy  of  wit  he  has  detailed  Joseph  Lancaster's  disci- 
plinarian inyentions.  But  even  in  the  schools,  that  used  to  be  called  Lan- 
casterian,  these  are,  I  believe,  discontinued.  The  true  perfection  of  disci- 
pline in  a  school  is — ^the  fnaximvm  of  watchfulness  with  the  minimum  of 
punishment. 

f  See  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Oommons'  Committee  on  the  increasn 
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What  other  measures  I  had  in  contemplation,  it  has  been  my 
endeavor  to  explain  elsewhere.  But  I  am  greatly  deceived,  if 
one  preliminary  to  an  efficient  education  of  the  laboring  classes 
be  not  the  recurrence  to  a  more  manly  discipline  of  the  intellect 
on  the  part  of  the  learned  themselves,  in  short  a  thorough  re- 
casting of  the  moulds,  in  which  the  minds  of  our  gentry,  the 
characters  of  our  future  land-owners,  ma^strates  and  senators 
are  to  receive  their  shape  and  fashion.  0  what  treasures  of 
practical  wisdom  would  be  once  more  brought  into  open  day  by 
the  solution  of  this  problem !  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  hint 
the  master- thought.  The  first  man,  on  whom  the  light  of  an 
idea  dawned,  did  in  that  same  moment  receive  the  spirit  and 
.  credentials  of  a  lawgiver :  and  as  long  as  man  shall  exist,  so  long 
will  the  possession  of  that  antecedent  knowledge  (the  maker  and 
master  of  all  profitable  experience)  which  exists  only  in  the  power 
of  an  idea,  be  the  one  lawful  qualification  of  all  dominion  in  the 
world  of  the  senses.  Without  this,  experience  itself  is  but  a  Cy- 
clops walking  backward^  under  the  fascination  of  the  past ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  a  lucky  coincidence  of  outward  circmnstances 
and  contingencies,  least  of  all  things  to  be  calculated  on  in  times 
like  the  present,  if  this  one-eyed  experience  does  not  seduce  its 
worshipper  into  practical  anachronisms. 

But  alas  !  the  halls  of  old  philosophy  have  been  so  long  desert- 
ed, that  we  circle  them  at  shy  distance  as  the  haunt  of  phan- 
toms and  chimseras.*  The  sacred  grove  of  Academus  is  holden 
in  like  regard  with  the  unfoodful  trees  in  the  shadowy  world  of 
Maro  that  had  a  dream  attached  to  every  leaf  The  very  terms 
of  ancient  wisdom  are  worn  out,  or  (far  worse  !)  stamped  on  baser 
metal :  and  whoever  should  have  the  hardihood  to  reproclaim  its 
solenm  truths  must  commence  with  a  glossary. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  pages,  I  am  apprehensive  that  they 
may  be  thought  to  resemble  the  overflow  of  an  earnest  mind 
rather  than  an  orderly  premeditated  composition.  Yet  this  im- 
perfection of  form  will  not  be  altogether  uncompensated,  if  it 
should  be  the  means  of  presenting  with  greater  liveliness  the 
feelings  and  impressions  under  which  they  were  written.  Still 
less  shall  I  regret  this  defect  if  it  should  induce  some  future 

of  crime ; — within  the  last  twenty  years  quintupled  oVer  all  England,  and 
in  «eyeral  counties  decupled.    28th  September,  1828. 
•  See  App.  (E,)— jSa: 
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trayeUer  engaged  in  the  like  joamey  to  take  the  same  statioa  and 
to  look  through  the  same  medium  at  the  one  main  object  which 
amid  all  my  discuisions  I  have  stUl  kept  in  view.  The  more, 
however,  doth  it  behoove  me  not  to  conclude  this  address  without 
attempting  to  recapitulate  in  as  few  and  as  plain  words  as  possi- 
ble the  sum  and  substance  of  its  contents. 

There  is  a  state  of  mind  indispensable  for  all  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  to  edification,  which  must  be  learned  by  experience, 
and  can  be  described  only  by  negatives.  It  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  that  which,  if  a  moral  passage  of  Scripture  were  cited,  would 
prompt  a  man  to  reply,  "  Who  does  not  know  this  ?''     But  if  the  ^ 

quotation  should  have  been  made  in  support  of  some  article  of 
fidth,  this  same  habit  of  mind  will  betray  itself  in  difierent  indi- 
viduals, by  apparent  contraries,  which  yet  are  but  the  two  poles, 
or  plus  and  minus  states,  of  the  same  influence.  The  latter,  or 
the  negative,  pole  may  be  suspected,  as  often  as  you  hear  a  com- 
ment on  some  high  and  doctrinal  text  introduced  with  the  words,  J 
"  It  only  means  so  and  so !"  For  instance,  I  object  to  a  professed 
firee-thinking  Christian  the  Allowing  solemn  enunciation  of  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  the  mystery  hid  from  ages  and  from  gen-  \ 
erations  by  the  philosophic  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles : — Who 
(namely,  the  Father)  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  : 
In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  bloody  even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins :  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first-born*  of-  every  creature :  For  by  him  were  cUl  things  crea- 
ted, that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  in- 
visible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities, 
or  poiaers :  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him  :  And 
he  is  before  aU  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  And  he 
is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church :  who  is  the  beginning,  the 
first-born  from  the  dead;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all 
fulness  dwell :  And,  having  made  pea^ce  through  the  blood  of 
his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him,  I 
say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven.  Col. 
i.  13,  &c.     "What  is  the  reply  ? — ^Why,  that  by  these  words  (very 

*  A  miBtaJken  translation.  The  words  should  be :  Begotten  before  anff 
kind  of  creation  ;  and  even  this  does  not  convey  the  full  sense  of  tJ^e  super- 
lative, 7f puTOTOKo^.    (See  Table  Talk,  VL  478,  (note.)— ^d3 
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bold  and  figurative  words  it  must  be  confessed,  yet  still)  St.  Paul 
only  meant  that  the  universal  and  eternal  truths  of  morality  and 
a  foture  state  had  been  reproclaimed  by  an  inspired  teacher  and 
confirmed  by  miracles  !^  The  words  only  mean,  Sir,  that  a  state 
of  retribution  after  this  life  had  been  proved  by  the  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection — ^that  is  all ! 

Of  the  positive  pole,  on  the  other  hand,  language  to  the  follow- 
ing purport  is  the  usual  exponent.  "  It  is  a  mystery  :  and  we 
are  bound  to  believe  the  words  without  presuming  to  inquire  into 
the  meaning  of  them."  That  is,  we  believe  in  St.  Paul's  ve- 
racity ;  and  that  is  enough.  Yet  St.  Paul  repeatedly  presses  on 
his  hearers  that  thoughtful  perusal  of  the  Sacr'^d  Writings,  and 
those  habits  of  earnest  though  humble  inquiry  which,  if  the  heart 
only  have  been  previously  regenerated,  would  lead  them  to  afidl 
assurance  of  understanding  6li  inlyt^wfnv,  {to  an  entire  assent  of 
the  mind  ;  to  a  spiritual  intuition^  or  positive  inward  knowl- 
edge by  experieTtce)  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Fath.er, 
and  of  Christ,  in  which  (9tempe,f*vaTijgUfi)  are  hid  aU  the  treas* 
wres  of  wisdom  and  krurudedge.     Col.  ii.  2,  3. 

To  expose  the  inconsistency  of  both  these  extremes,'  and  by 
inference  to  recommend  that  state  of  mind,  which  looks  forward 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery  of  the  faith  as  a  spirit  oftois" 
dom  and  revelation  in  the  Imowledge  of  God,  the  eyes  of  the 
understanding  being  enlightened  (£ph.  i.  17-18) — this  formed 
my  general  purpose.  Long  has  it  been  at  my  heart !  I  consider 
it  as  the  contra-distinguishing  principle  of  Christianity  that  in  it 
alone  na^  nhovtog  tt^q  nXrjgoifiO^lag  tffs  avviaswg  (the  imderstand- 
ing  in  its  utmost  power  and  opulence)  culminates  in  faith,  as  in 
its  crown  of  glory,  at  once  its  light  and  its  remuneration.  On 
this  most  important  point  I  attempted  long  ago  to  preclude,  if 
possible,  all  misconception  and  misinterpretation  of  my  opinions. 
Alas  !  in  this  time  of  distress  and  embarrajwment  the  sentiments 
have  a  more  especial  interest,  a  more  immediate  application,  than 

*  Bat  I  shall  soaroely  obtain  an  aoBwer  to  certain  diffiooltieB  iayolved  in 
this  freo  and  liberal  interpretation :  for  example,  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  handful  of  rich  men  considered  as  little  better  than  infidels,  the  Jews 
were  as  folly  persuaded  of  these  truths  as  Christians  in  general  are  at  the 
present  day.  Moreover  that  this  inspired  teacher  had  himself  declared  that 
if  the  Jews  did  not  helieye  on  the  evidence  of  Moses  and  the  Fro|ihetsb 
neither  would  they  though  a  man  should  rise  from  the  dead 
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when  they  were  fint  -written.  If  (I  observed)*  it  be  a  truth  at- 
tested alike  by  common  feeling  and  common  sense,  that  the 
greater  part  of  human  misery  depends  directly  on  human  vices,, 
and  the  remainder  indirectly,  by  what  means  can  we  act  on  men, 
so  as  to  remove  or  preclude  their  vices  and  puriiy  their  principles 
of  moral  election?  The  question  is  not  by  what  means  each 
man  is  to  alter  his  own  character ; — in  order  to  this,  all  the 
means  prescribed,  and  all  the  aidances  given  by  religion  may  be 
neccasary  for  him.     Vain  of  themselves  may  be^< 

The  sayings  of  the  wise 

In  ancient  and  in  modem  books  enrolled 


Unless  he  feel  idthin 

Some  source  of  consolation  from  above. 

Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength, 

And  fiiinting  spirits  uphold.  Samson  AoomBiES. 

This  is  not  the  question.  Virtue  would  not  be  virtue  could  it 
be  given  by  one  fellow-creature  to  another.  To  make  use  of  all 
the  means  and  appliances  in  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment 
of  rectitude,  is  the  abstract  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves :  to  supply  those  means  as  far  as  we  can,  comprises  our 
duty  to  others.  The  question  then  is,  what  are  these  means  ? 
Can  they  be  any  other  than  the  communication  of  knowledge  and 
the  removal  of  those  evils  and  impediments  which  prevent  its 
reception  ?  It  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  combine  both,  but  it 
is  in  the  po^er  of  every  man  to  contribute  to  the  former,  who  is 
sufficiently  informed  to  feel  t^at  it  is  his  duty.  If  it  be  said,  that 
we  should  endeavor  not  so  much  to  remove  ignorance,  as  to  make 
the  ignorant  religious :  religion  herself  through  her  sacr^  oracles 
answers  for  me,  that  all  elective  faith  pre-suppos^  knowledge 
and  individual  conviction.  If  the  mere  acquiescence  in  truth, 
uncomprehended  and  unfathomed,  were  sufficient, -few  indeed 
would  be  the  vicious  and  the  miserable,  in  this  country  at  least 
where  speculative  infidelity  is,  Heaven  be  praised  !  confined  to  a 
small  number.  Like  bodily  deformity,  there  is  one  instance  here 
and  another  there ;  but  three  in  one  place  are  already  an  undue 
proportion.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation  that  the  inspired 
Writings  received  by  Christians  are  distinguishable  from  all  other 
books  pretending  to  inspiration,  fix)m  the  scriptures  of  the  Bra* 

♦  The  Frwd.  It  p.  99.— JRl 
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miiiB,  and  even  from  the  Koran,  in  their  strong  and  frequent  rec- 
ommendations of  truth.  I  do  not  here  mean  veracity,  which  can  1 
not  but  be  enforced  in  every  code  which  appeals  to  the  religious  , 
principle  of  man ;  but  knowledge.  This  is  not  only  extolled  as 
the  crown  and  honor  of  a  man,  but  to  seek  after  it  is  again  and 
again  commanded  us  as  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties.  Yea,  the 
very  perfection  and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified  spirit  is  represented 
by  the  Apostle  as  a  plain  aspect  or  intuitive  beholding  of  truth  in 
its  eternal  and  immutable  source.  Not  that  knowledge  can  of 
itself  do  all.  The  light  of  religion  is  not  that  of  the  moon,  light 
without  heat ;  but  neither  is  its  warmth  that  of  the  stove, 
warmth  without  light.  Religion  is  the  sun  whose  wannth  in- 
deed swells,  and  stirs,  and  actuates  the  life  of  nature,  but  who  at 
the  same  time  beholds  aU  the  growth  of  Hfe  with  a  master-eye, 
makes  all  objects  glorious  on  which  he  looks,  and  by  that  glory 
visible  to  others. 

For  this  cause  I  how  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lcyrd 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  vxndd  grant  you  according  to  the  riches 
of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  unth  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man;  that  Christ  may  dweil  in  your  hearts  by  faith; 
thai  ye  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  conv- 
prehend  vrith  all  saints  what^  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  cdl  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  fiUed  tidth  the  fulness 
of  God.  (Eph.  iii.  14-19.)  For  to  know  God  is  (by  a  vital  and 
spiritual  act  in  which  to  know  and  to  possess  are  one  and  indi- 
visible)— ^to  know  God,  I  say,  is — to  acknowledge  him  as  the  in- 
finite clearness  in  the  incomprehensible  fulness,  and  fulness  in-  *  . 
comprehensible  with  infinite  cleanness. 

This,  then,  comprises  my  first  purpose,  which  is  in  a  two-fold 
sense  general :  for  in  the  substance,  if  not  in  the  hna,  it  belongs 
to  all  my  countrymen  and  fellow-Christians  without  distinction 
of  class,  while  for  its  object  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  inspired 
Scriptures  from  the  recorded  first  day  of  heaven  and  earth,  ere 
the  hght  was  yet  gathered  into  celestial  lamps  or  reflected  &om 
their  revolving  mirrors,  to  the  predicted  Sabbath  of  the  new 
creation,  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  have  become  one  city 
with  neither  sun  nor  moon  to  shine  in  it;  for  the  glory  of  God 
shall  lighten  it  and  the  Lamb  be  the  light  thereof  My  second 
purpose  is  afler  the  same  manner  in  a  two-fold  sense  specific :  foi 
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ift  tfikSennofiiB  noouBaDy  adcbesBed  to,  ad  wu  it  kft  tlie  gnslmr 
pwrt  eTxhmvely  intended  fcnr,  the  perusal  of  the  learned :  and  its 
ofajeet  likewiie  is  to  urge  men  so  qualified  to  apply  their  poweis 
and  attainments  to  an  especial  stody  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
teaching  the  eLements  of  political  sciotoe. 

It  is  a^ed,  in  what  sense  I  use  these  vaids  ?  I  answer :  in 
the  same  sense  aa  the  terras  are  employed  when  we  refer  to  Eu- 
elid  fer  the  elements  of  the  science  of  gecnnetry,  only  with  one 
diffefenee  anang  £n»m  the  diTorstty  of  the  snhjeet.  VTiik  one 
diiSerence  only ;  hot  that  one  how  momentous !  All  other 
sciences  are  confined  to  ahstractions,  unless  when  the  term  science 
is  used  in  an  improper  and  flatteiing  sense. — ^Thus  we  may  speak 
without  hoast  of  natural  history  ;  hut  we  have  not  yet  attained 
to  a  science  of  nature.  The  Bihle  alone  contains  a  science  of 
realities  :  and  therefore  each  of  its  elements  is  at  the  same  time 
a  living  germ,  in  which  the  present  involves  the  future,  and  in 
the  finite  the  infinite  exists  potentially.  That  hidden  mysteiy  in 
every  the  minutest  ferm  of  existence,  which  contemplated  imder 
the  rdations  of  time  presents  itself  to  the  understanding  retro- 
spectively, as.  an  infinite  ascent  of  causes,  and  prospectively  as 
an  int^minahle  progression  of  efiects  ; — that  which  contemplated 
in  space  is  heholden  intuitively  y  a  law  of  action  and  re-action, 
continuous  and  extending  heyond  all  bound  ; — this  same  mysteiy 
fireed  firom  the  phenomena  of  time  and  space,  and  seen  in  the 
depth  of  real  being,  reveals  itself  to  the  pure  reason  as  the  ac- 
tual immanence  or  in-being*  of  all  in  each.  Are  we  struck  with 
ition  at  beholding  the  cope  of  heaven  imaged  in  a  dew- 


) 
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drop  ?     The  least  of  the  afdmalculcB  to  which  that  drop  would  J 

be  an  ocean,  contains  in  itself  an  infinite  problem  of  which  Grod  ^ 

omnipresent  is  the  only  solution.     The  slave  of  custom  is  roused  I 

by  the  rare  and  the  accidental  alone ;  but  the  axioms  of  the 
unthinking  are  to  the  philosopher  the  deepest  problems  as  being  \ 

the  nearest  to  the  m3rBteriou8  root,  and  partaking  at  once  of  its 
darkness  and  its  pregnancy. 

0  what  a  mine  of  undiscovered  treasures,  what  a  new  world      ..    J 
of  power  and  truth  would  the  Bible  promise  to  ova  future  medi-         , 
tation,  if  in  some  gracious  moment  one  solitary  text  of  all  its 
inspired  contents  should  but  dawn  upon  us  in  the  pure  untroubled 

*  In-beiDg  irthe  word  chosen  by  BLshop  Sherlock  to  expreBs  this  teoBa 
B«e  bia  Tract  on  the  Athanasian  Greed.    1821 
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brightnesg  of  an  idea,  that  mogj^lorious  birtli  of  the  God-like 
within  lis,  which  even  as  the  light,  its  material  symbol,  reflects 
itself  from  a  thousand  surfaces,  and  flies  homeward  to  its  Parent 
Mind  enriched  with  a  thousand  forms,  itself  above  form  and 
still  remaining  in  its  own  simplicity  and  identity  \  0  for  a  flash 
of  that  same  light,  in  which  the  flrst  position  of  geometrio 
science  that  ever  loosed  itself  from  the  generalizations  of  a  groping 
and  insecure  experience,  for  the  first .  time  revealed  itself  to  a 
human  intellect  in  all  its  evidence  and  all  its  fruitfulness,  traiui- 
parence  without  vacuunit  and  plenitude  without  opacity  I  0 
that  a  single  gleam  of  our  own  inward  experience  would  make 
comprehensible  to  us  the  rapturous  Eureka,  and  the  grateful 
hecatomb,  of  the  philosopher  of  Samos  ; — or  that  vision  which 
from  the  contemplation  of  an  arithmetical  harmony  rose  to  the 
eye  of  Kepler,  presenting  the  planetary  world,  and  all  its  orbits 
ill  the  divine  order  of  their  ranks  and  distances  ;^-or  which,  in 
the  falling  of  an  apple,  revealed  to  thq  ethereal  intuition  of  our 
own  Newton  the  constructive  principle  of  the  material  universe. 
The  promises  which  I  have  ventured  to  hold  forth  concerning 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  will  neither 
be  condemned  as  paradox  or  as  exaggeration  by  the  mind  that 
has  learned  to  understand  the  possibility,  that  the  reduction  of 
the  sands  of  the  sea  to  number  should  be  found  a  less  stupendous 
problem  by  Archimedes  than  the  simple  conception  of  the  Par- 
menidean  One.  What  however  is  achievable  by  the  human  un- 
derstanding without  this  light,  may  be  comprised  in  the  epithet, 
xsvdanadoi :  and  a  melancholy  comment  on  that  phrase. would 
the  history  of  human  cabinets  and  legislators  for  the  last  thirty 
years  furnish  !  The  excellent  Barrow,  the  last  of  the  disciples 
of  Plato  and  Archimedes  among  our  modem  mathematicians, 
shall  give  the  description  and  state  the  value  :  and  in  his  words 
1  shall  conclude. 

"  Alivd  a'gere,  to  be  impertinently  busy,  doing  that  which 
conduceth  to  no  good  purpose,  is  in  some  respect  worse  than  to 
do  nothing.  Of  such  industry  we  may  understand  that  of  the 
Preacher,  The  lahor  of  the  foolish  wearieth  every  one  ofthem.'^ 
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(A.) 

In  this  use  of  the  word  '  sufficiency,'  I  pre-suppose  on  the  pai*t  of 
the  reader  or  hearer  an  humble  and  docile  state  of  mind,  and  above 
all  the  practice  of  prayer,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  such  a  state, 
and  the  best  if-  not  the  only  means  of  becoming  sincere  to  our  own 
hearts.  Christianity  is  especially  differenced  from  all  other  religions 
by  being  grounded  on  facts  which  all  men  alike  have  the  same  means 
of  ascertaining  with  equal  facility,  and  which  no  man  can  ascertain 
for  another.  Each  person  must  be  herein  querist  and  respondent  to 
himself;  Am  I  sick,  and  therefore  need  a  physician? — ^Am  I  in  spirit- 
ual slavery,  and  therefore  need  a  ransomer  ? — ^Have  I  given  a  pledge, 
which  must  be  redeemed,  and  which  I  can  not  redeem  by  my  own 
resources  ? — Am  I  at  one  with  God,  and  is  my  wiQ  concentric  with 
that  holy  power,  which  is  at  once  the  constitutive  will  and  the  su- 
preme reason  of  the  universe  ? — ^If  not,  must  I  not  be  mad  if  I  do  not 
seek,  and  miserable  if  I  do  not  discover  and  embrace,  the  means  of 
atonement  ?*  To  collect,  to  weigh,  and  to  appreciate  historical  proofs 
and  presumptions  is  not  equally  within  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  every  man.  The  testimony  of  books  of  history  is  ohe  of  the  strong 
^d  stately  pillars  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  not  the  founda- 
tion, nor  can  it  without  loss  of  essential  faith  be  mistaken  or  substi- 
tuted for  the  foundation.  There  is  a  sect,  which  in  its  scornful  pride 
of  antipathy  to  mysteries  (that  is,  to  all  those  doctrines  of  the  pure 
and  intuitive  reason,  which  transcend  the  understanding,  and  can 
never  be  contemplated  by  it,  but  through  a  false  and  falsifying  per- 
spective) affects  to  condemn  aU  inward  and  preliminary  experience  as 
enthusiastic  delusion  or  fanatical  contagion.  Historic  evidence,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  men  treat,  as  the  Jews  of  old  treated  the  brazen 

*  This  is  B  mtetaken  etymology,  and' ccnMeqaentty' a  dull,  though  unintentional,  pan. 
Our  aUnu  is,  doubtless,  of  the  taaan  stock  with  the  Teutooio  autifiknen^  wrsiktuH^  the 
Ani^o-Saxon  taking  the  t  for  the  «. 
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Mrpent,  which  was  the  relic  and  evidence  of  the  miracles  worked  by 
Moees  in  the  wilderness.  They  tamed  it  into  an  idol :  and  therefore 
Hezekiah  (who  doM  to  t^  Lardy  and  did  right  in  the  sight  qf  the 
Lardy  90  ihat  after  him  was  none  Uke  him,  among  dU  ^  hinge  of 
Judcbhj  nor  any  that  were  "b^cre  hvnC)  not  only  renwfied  the  high 
plaeeSy  amd  lyrahe  the  imageSy  and  out  down  the  groves  ;  bnt  likewise 
brake  in  pieces  the  hraeen  serpent  ihat  Moses  had  made  :  for  the  ehU" 
dren  of  Israel  did  hum  incense  to  it.    (2  Kings  xviii.) 

To  preclude  an  error  so  pemicions,  I  request  that  to  the  wilfnl  neg- 
lect of  those  ontward  ministrations  of  the  word  which  all  English- 
men have  the  privilege  of  attending,  the  reader  will  add  the  setting 
at  naught  likewise  of  those  inward  means  of  grace,  wifhout  which 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  most  faithM  translation  and  in 
the  purest  and  plainest  English,  must  nevertheless  continue  to  be  a 
dead  language, — a  sun-dial  by  moonlight. 


(B.) 

Reason  and  Beligion  differ  only  as  a  two-fold  application  of  the 
tame  power.  But  if  we  are  obliged  to  distinguish,  we  must  ideally 
separate.  In  this  sense  I  affirm  that  reason  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  whole  considered  as  one ;  and  as  such  it  is  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  the  understanding,  which  concerns  itself  exclusively 
with  the  quantities,  qualities,  and  relations  of  particulars  in  time  and 
space.  The  understanding,  therefori^,  is  the  science  of  pTujsnomenOy 
and  of  their  subsumption  under  distinct  kinds  and  sorts  (genera  and 
species).  Its  functions  supply  the  rules  and  constitute  the  possibility 
of  experience ;  but  remain  mere  logical  forms  except  as  far  as  mate- 
rials are  given  by  the  sense  or  sensations.  The  reason,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  science  of  the  universal,  having  the  ideas  of  oneness  and  * 
allness  as  its  two  elements  or  primary  factors.  In  the  language  of 
the  old  Schools, 

Unity  +  Onmeity  =  Totality. 

The  reason  first  mailifests  itself  in  man  by  the  tendency  to  the  coni» 
prehension  of  all  as  one.  We  can  neither  rest  in  an  infinite  that  is 
not  at  the  same  time  a  whole,  nor  in  a  whole  that  is  not  infinite. 
Hence  the  natural  man  is  always  in  a  state  either  of  resistance  or  of 
captivity  to  the  understanding  and  the  fancy,  which  can  not  represent 
totality  without  limit :  and  he  either  loses  the  one  in  the  striving  after 
the  infinite,  that  is,  atheism  with  or  without  polytheism,  or  he  loses 
the  infinite  in  the  striving  after  the  one,  and  then  sinks  into  anthro- 
^morphic  monotheism. 

The  rational  iotellect,  therefore,  taken  abstractedly  and  unbalanced, 
did,  in  itself  (ge  shaU  he  as  OodSy  Qen.  iii.-5),  and  in  its  consequences 
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(tib«  lufitB  of  the  flesh,  the  eye,  and  the  understanding,  us  in  v.  6),  form  • 
the  original  temptation,  through  which  men  fell :  and  in  all  ages  has  j 
continued  to  originate  the  same,  even  from  Adam,  in  whom  we  all 
fell,  to  the  atheists  who  deified  the  human  reason  in  the  person  of  a 
harlot  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 

To  this  tendency,  therefore,  religion,  as  the  consideration  of  the 
particular  and  individual  (in  which  respect  it  takes  up  and  identifies 
with  itself  the  excellence  of  the  understanding),  but  of  the  individual, 
as  it  exists  and  has  its  being  in  the  universal  (in  which  respect  it  is  one 
with  the  pure  reason) — ^to  this  tendency,  I  say,  religion  assigns  the  due 
limits,  and  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Ood  walking  in  the 
ga/tden.    Hence  in  all  the  ages  and  countries  of  civilization  religion 
has  been  the  parent  and  fosterer  of  the  fine  arts,  as  of  poetry,  music, 
painting,  and  the  like,  the  common  essence  of  which  consists  in  a  ; 
similar  union  of  the  universal  and  the  individuaL    In  this  union,  / 
moreover,  is  contained  the  true  sense  of  the  ideal.    Under  the  old  / 
Law  the  altar,  the  curtains,  the  priestly  vestments,  and  whatever  c^Ise 
was  to  represent  the  beauty  of  holiness,  had  an  ideal  character :  and 
the  Temple  itself  was  a  master-piece  of  ideal  beauty. 

There  exists  in  the  human  being,  at  least  in  man  fully  develoi>ed, 
no  mean  symbol  of  tri-unity  in  reason,  religion,  and  the  will.  For 
each  of  the  three,  though  a  distinct  agency,  implies  and  demands  the 
other  two,  and  loses  its  own  nature  at  the  moment  that  from  distinc- 
tion it  passes  into  division  or  separation.  The  perfect  frame  of  a  man 
is  the  perfect  frame  of  a  state :  and  in  the  light  of  this  idea  we  must 
read  Plato's  Republic* 

The  comprehension,  impartiality,  and  far-sightedness  of  reason  (the 
legislative  of  our  naturg).  taken  singly  and  exclusively,  becomes  merci 
visionariness  in  intellect,  and  indolence  or  hard-heartedness  in  moralsi 
It  is  the  science  of  cosmopolitism  without  country,  of  philanthropy 
without  neighborliness  or  consanguinity,  in  short,  of  aU  the  impostures 
of  that  philosophy  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  would  sacrifice 
each  to  the  shadowy  idol  of  all.  For  Jacobinism  is  monstrum  Tiyhri- 
dum^  made  up  in  part  of  despotism,  or  the  lust  of  rule  grounded  in 
selfhess ;  and  in  part  of  abstract  reason  misapplied  to  objects  that  be* 
long  entirely  to  experience  and  the  understanding.  Its  instinct  and 
mode  of  action  are  in  strict  correspondence  with  its  origin.  In  all 
places.  Jacobinism  betrays  its  mixed  parentage  and  natare  by  applying 
to  the  brute  passions  and  physical  force  of  the  multitude  (that  is,  to 
man  as  a  mere  animal)  in  order  to  build  up  government  and  the  frame 
of  society  on  natural  rights  instead  of  social  privileges,  on  the  univer- 
sals  of  abstract  reason  instead  of  positive  institutions,  the  lights  of 
specific  experience,  and  the  modifications  of  existing  circumstances. 

*  If  I  Judge  rightly,  this  celebrated  work  ta  to  *  The  Hittoiy  of  the  Town  of  MftiMOQl,* 
iHhU  %Uo  wm  to  John  BoiijBn. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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Right  in  Its  most  proi>6r  sense  is  the  creatnre  of  law  and  statute,  and 
only  in  the  teohnical  language  of  the  conrts  has  it  any  substantial  and 
independent  sense.  In  morals,  right  is  a  word  without  meaning  ex- 
cept as  the  oorrelatiye  of  duty. 

^Vom  all  this  it  follows,  that  reason  as  the  science  of  all  as  a  whole 
must  he'  interpenetrated  by  a  power,  that  represents  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  in  each — ^a  power  that  acts  by  a  contraction  of  universal 
truths  into  individual  duties,  such  contraction  being  the  only  form  in 
which  those  truths  can  attain  life  and  reality.  Kow  this  is  religion, 
which  is  the  executive  of  our  nature,  and  on  this  account  the  name 
of  highest  dignity,  and  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  To  the  same  pur- 
port I  have  elsewhere  defined  religion  as  philosophy  evolved  from 
idea  into  act  and  fact  by  the  superinduction  of  the  extrinsiaconditions 
of  reality. 

Yet  even  religion  itself,  if  ever  in  its  too  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
specific  and  individual  it  neglects  to  interpose  the  contemplation  of 
the  universal,  changes  its  being  into  superstition,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  earthly  and  servile,  as  more  and  more  estranged  from  the 
one  in  all,  goes  wandering  at  length  with  its  pack  of  amulets,  bead- 
rolls,  periapts,  fetisches,  and  the  like  pedlery,  on  pilgrimages  to  Lo- 
retto,  Mecca,  or  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  arm  in  arm  with  sensuality 
on  one  side  and  self-torture  on  the  other,  followed  by  a  motley  group 
of  friars,  pardoners,  faquirs,  gamesters,  flagellants,  mountebanks,  and 
harlots. 

But  neither  can  reason  or  religion  exist  or  'co-exist  as  reason  and 
religion,  except  as  far  as  they  are  actuated  by  the  will  (the  Flatonia 
Bvfidg),  which  is  the  sustaining,  coercive  and  ministerial  power,  tha 
functions  of  which  in  the  individual  correspond  to  the  officers  of  war 
and  police  in  the  ideal  Bepublic  of  Plato.  In  its  state  of  immanence 
or  indwelling  in  reason  and  religion,  the  will  appears  indifferently  as 
wisdom  or  as  love:  two  names  of  the  same  power,  the  former  more 
intelligential,  the  latter  more  spiritual,  the  former  more  frequent  In 
the  Old,  the  latter  in  the  New,  Testament.  But  in  its  utmost  abstrac- 
tion and  consequent  state  of  reprobation,  the  will  becomes  Satanic 
pride  and  rebellious  self-idolatry  in  the  relations  of  the  spirit  to  itself, 
and  remorseless  despotism  relatively  to  others ;  the  more  hopeless  as 
the  more  obdurate  by  its  subjugation  of  sensual  impulses,  by  its  supe- 
riority to  toO  and  pain  and  pleasure ;  in  short,  by  the  fearfbl  resolve 
to  find  in  itself  alone  the  one  absolute  motive  of  action,  under  whidi 
all  other  motives  from  within  and  from  without  must  be  eithw  sub- 
ordinated or  crushed. 

This  is  the  character  which  Milton  has  so  philosophically  as  well  as 
sublimely  embodied  in  the  Satan  of  his  Paradise  Lost.  Alas  I  too 
often  has  it  been  embodied  in  real  life.  Too  often  has  it  given  a  dark 
and  savage  grandeur  to  the  historic  page.    And  wherever  it  kaa  a^ 
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peared,  under  whatever  oiroumBtanoes  of  time  and  country,  the  same 
ingredients  have  gone  to  its  composition;  and  it  has  been  identified 
by  the  same  attributes.  Hope  in  which  there  is  no  oheerfukiesB ; 
steadfastness  within  and  immovable  resolve,  with  outward  restlessness 
and  whirling  activity;  violence  with  g^e;  temerity  with  cunning; 
and,  as  the  result  of  all,  interminableness  of  object  with  periect  indif- 
ference of  means ;  these  are  the  qualities  that  have  constituted  the 
commandiug  genius ;  these  are  the  marks,  that  have  characterized  the 
masters  of  mischief,  the  liberticides,  and  mighty  hunters  of  mankind, 
from  Nimrod  to  Bonaparte.  And  from  inattention  to  the  possibility 
of  such  a  character  as  well  as  from  ignorance  of  its  elements,  even 
men<  of  honest  intentions  too  frequently  become  fascinated.  Nay^ 
whole  nations  have  been  so  far  duped  by  this  want  of  insight  and  re- 
flection as  to  regard  with  palliative  admiration,  instead  of  wonder  and 
abhorrence,  the  Molochs  of  human  iiature,  who  are  indebted  for  the 
larger  portion  of  their  meteoric  success  to  their  total  want  of  princi- 
ple, and  who  surpass  the  generality  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  one 
act  of  courage  only,  that  of  daring  to  say  with  their  whole  heart, 
"Evil,  be  thou  my  good  I" — ^All  system  so  for  is  power;  and  a  sys- 
tematic criminal,  self-consistent  and  entire  in  wickedness,  who  en- 
trenches villany  within  villany,  and  barricadoes  crime  by  crime,  has 
removed  a  world  of  obstacles  by  the  mere  decision,  that  he  will  have 
no  obstacles,  but  those  of  force  and  brute  matter. 

I  have  only  to  add  a  few  sentences,  in  completion  of  this  comment, 
on  the  conscience*  and  on  the  understanding.    The  conscience  is/ 
neither  reason,  religion,  or  will,  but  an  experience  sui  generis  of  the/ 
coincidence  of  the  human  wUl  with  reason  and  religion.    It  might,\ 
perhaps,  be  called  a  spiritual  sensation;  but  that  there  lurks  a  contra- 
diction in  the  terms,  and  that  it  is  often  deceptive  to  give  a  common 
or  generic  name  to  that,  which  being  unique,  can  have  no  fair  anal- 
ogy.   In  strictness,  therefore,  the  conscience  is  neither  a  sensation 
nor  a  sense ;  but  a  tesi^ifyjqg  st^te^  best  described  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  as  the  pe<ice  of  God  that  paeseth  all  understanding. 

Of  the  latter  faculty,  namely,  of  the  understanding,  considered  in 
and  of  itself  the  Peripatetic  aphorism,  nihil  in  intelleetu  quod  nan 
prius  in  sensu^  is  strictly  true  as  well  as  the  legal  maxim,  de  rebus  nan 
apparentihus  et  non  existenttbus  eadem  est  ratio.  The  eye  is  not  more 
inappropriate  to  sound,  than  the  mere  understanding  to  the  modes 
and  laws  of  spiritual  existence.  In  this  sense  I  have  used  the  term ; 
and  in  this  sense  I  assert  that  the  understanding  or  experiential  fac- 
ulty, unirradiated  by  the  reason  and  the  spirit,  has  no  appropriate 

•  I  have  this  morning  read  with  high  delight  an  admirable  representation  of  what 
men  in  general  think,  and  what  ongbt  to  be  thought,  concerning  the  conscience  hi  tte    >v 
translation  of  Swedenborg*8  UnlTenal  Theology  of  the  New  Church,   n.  pp.  901-370.        .  ^ 

6  January,  18BL 
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Iplject  bnt  the  material  world  in  relation  to  onr  worldly  intereets. 
The  far-sighted  prudence  of  man,  and  the  more  narrow  Dnt  at  the 
same  time  far  less  fallible  canning  of  the  fox,  are  both  no  other  than 
a  nobler  snbstitate  for  salt,  in  order  that  the  hog  may  not  putrefy  be- 
fore its  destined  hour. 

It  mnst  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  this  insnlation  of  the  un- 
derstanding is  our  own  act  and  deed.  The  man  of  healthful  and  undi- 
vided intellect  uses  his  understandiug*  in  this  state  of  abstraction 
only  as  a  tool  or  organ ;  even  as  the  arithmetician  uses  numbers,  that 
is,  as  the  means  not  the  end  of  knowledge.  Our  Shakspeare  in  agree- 
ment both  with  truth  and  the  philosophy  of  his  age  names  it  ^^dis- 
course of  reason,"  as  an  instrumental  faculty  belonging  to  reason :  and 
Milton  opposes  the  discursive  to  the  intuitive,  as  the  lower  to  the 

higher, 

DiflTerisg  bat  In  degree,  in  kind  the  same. 

Of  the  discursive  understflp^jng^  which  forms  for  itself  general  no- 
tions and  terms  of  classification  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  and  ar- 
ranging ^A«pw<>mtf/ia,  the  characteristic  is  ^jlgamessjnthout^^  It 
contemplates  the  unity  of  things  in  their  limits  only,  and  is  oonse- 
quentiy  a  knowledge  6f  superficies  without  substance.  So  much  so 
indeed  that  it  entangles  itself  in  contradictions  in  the  very  effort  of 

the  safer  nee  of  the  term,  nnderstandii^,  for  general  pnrpoeea,  la,  to  take  It 

I  or  rather  as  the  man  himself  considered  as  a  concipient  as  well  as  perdpi- 

and  reason  as  a  power  supervening.    The  want  of  a  clear  notion  respecting 

'the  nature  of  reason  may  he  traced  to  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  notion  of  an  organ 

of  sense,  or  a  new  sense,  with  the  notion  of  the  appropriate  and  peculiar  objects  of  that 

sense,  so  that  the  idea  OTolyed  ftom  this  synthesis  shall  be  the  identity  of  both.    By  rear 

eon  we  know  that  God  is :  but  God  is  himself  the  Supreme  Reason.    And  this  is  the 

proper  diflbrenoe  between  all*  spiritual  faculties  and  the  bodily  senses ; — the  organs  of 

spiritual  apprehension  having  objects  consubstantial  with  themselves  (i/ioovo'ta),  or  being 

themselyee  their  own  objects,  that  is,  self-contemplative. 

"^Reason  may  or  rather  must  be  used  in  two  different  yet  correlative  senses,  which  are 
neyertheless  in  some  measure  reunited  by  a  third.  In  its  highest  sense,  and  which  is 
the  ground  and  source  of  the  rest,  reason  is  being,  the  Supreme  -Being  contemplated 
objectively,  and  in  abstraction  from  the  personality. '  The  Word  or  lAtgOB  is  life,  and 
/  communicates  life ;  is  light  and  communicates  light.  Now  this  light  contemplated  m 
/  abstrtuto  is  reason.  Again  as  constituents  of  reason  we  necessarily  contemplate  unity 
/  and  distinctly.  Now  the  latter  as  the  polar  opposite  to  the  former  implies  plurality  : 
I  therefore  I  use  the  plural,  distinctities,  and  say,  that  the  distinctiUes  considered  apart 
I  from  the  unity  are  the  ideas,  and  reason  is  the  ground  and  source  of  ideas.  This  is  the 
I    first  and  absolute  sense. 

r*^The  second  sense  comes  when  we  q>eak  of  ourselves  as  possessing  reason ;  and  this 
I  we  can  no  otherwise  d^ne  than  as  the  capability  with  which  God  had  endowed  man  of 
I  beholding,  or  being  conscious  ot,  the  divine  light.  But  this  very  capability  is  itself  that 
I  light,  not  as  the  divine  light,  but  as  the  life  or  indwelling  of  the  living  Word,  which  is 
I  our  light ;  that  is,  a  life  whereby  we  are  capable  Of  the  light,  and  by  which  the  light  la 
I  present  to  us,  as  a  being  which  we  may  call  ours,  but  which  I  can  not  call  mine :  for  It 
I    is  the  life  that  we  individualize,  while  the  light,  as  its  eorrelative  c^posite,  remaina  tuH. 

Host  pregnant  is  the  doctrine  of  opposite  correlatives  as  applied  to  Deityi  but  only  ai 
Manifested  hi  man,  not  to  the  Godhead  absolntely.    1827. 
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eompFehendmg  thejdea  of  stibstance.    The  oompletiflg  power  which 
ngites  clearness  with  depth^  thA  plATiitn^^  ^f  ||.^  ffAn|^^  ^^^h  thA  ^^^7 
prehensibilitv  of  the  understanding,  is  the  imagjpflt^n^,  ^"'r^'flgTlfttifl'^ 
with  which  the  understanding  liself  beoome,qiy\fi"^*^vft)  «^"^  a  }^^^^^ 
PflT"**     'i'ki^  i..^aB^«  ^r.^f  ^\^^  nKa»».<>^<.\.^o«.>r>  j.^^  jt^q  reasou  as  the 

mere  organ  of  science,  or  as  the  faculty  of  scientific  principles  and 
schemes  d  priori;  but  reason),  as  the  integral  spirit  of  the  regen- 
erated man,  reason  substantiated  and  vital,  one  only^  yet  mamfoldy 
overseeing  all^  and  going  iJi/rough  all  understanding ;  the  breath  of  the 
power  of  God,  a/nd  a  pure  influence  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  ; 
which  remaining  in  itself  regenerateth  all  other  powers,  and  in  all 
ages  entering  into  holy  souls  malseth  them  friends  of  God  a/nd  prophets; 
(Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  vii.)  this  reason  without  being  either  the\ 
sense,  the  understanding,  or  the  ima^nation,  contains  all  three  within 
itself,  even  as  the  mind  contains  its  thoughts,  and  is  present  in  and 
through  them  all ;  or  as  the  expression  pervades  the  different  features 
of  an  intelligent  countenance.  Each  individual  must  bear  witness  of 
it  to  his  own  mind, 'even  as  he  describes  life  and  light:  and  with  the 
sUence  of  light  it  describes  itself,  and  dwells  in  us  only  as  far  as  we 
dwell  in  it.  It  can  not  in  strict  language  be  called  a  faculty,  much 
less  a  personal  property,  of  any  human  mind.  He,  with  whom  it  is 
present,  can  as  little  appropriate  it,  whether  totally  or  by  partition, 
as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  breathing  air  or  make  an  inclosure 
in  the  cope  of  heaven. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  discourse  was  to  recommend  the  Bible, 
as  the  end  and  centre  of  our  reading  and  meditation.  I  can  truly 
affirm  of  myself,  that  my  studies  have  been  profitable  and  availing  to 
me  only  so  far  as  I  have  endeavored  to  use  all  my  other  knowledge 
as  a  glass  enabling  me  to  receive  more  light  in  a  wider  field  of  vision 
from  the  word  of  God.  If  you  have  accompanied  me  thus  far, 
thoughtful  reader,  let  it  not  weary  you  if  I  digress  for  a  few  moments 
to  another 'book,  likewisea  revelation  of  God — ^the  gr^°^  bftp^  of  ^'ff 
servant  jlature.  That  in  its  obvious  sense  and  literal  interpretation 
it  declaresTEe  being  and  attributes  of  the  Almighty  Father,  none  but 
the  fool  in  heart  has  ever  dared  gainsay.  But  it  has  been  the  music 
of  gentle  and  pious  minds  in  all  ages,  it  is  the  poetry  of  all  human 
nature,  to  read  it  likewise  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  to  find  therein 
correspondences  and  symbols  of  the  spiritual  world. 

I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  the  flowery  meadow,  on  which 
my  eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  its  most  soothing  chapters,  in  which 
there  is  no  lamenting  word,  no  one  character  of  guilt  or  anguish. 
For  never  can  I  look  and  meditate  on  the  vegetable  creation  without 
a  feeling  similar  to  that  with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful  infant  that 
has  fed  itself  asleep  at  its  mother^s  bosom,  and  smiles  in  its  strange 
dream  of  obscure  yet  happy  sensations.    The  same  tender  and  genial 
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plflBfore  takes  poeseasioii  of  me,  and  this  pleasore  is  checked  sad 
drawn  inward  by  the  like  aching  melancholy,  by  the  same  whispered 
remonstrance,  and  made  restless  by  a  similar  impulse  of  aspi^taon. 
It  seems  as  if  the  soul  said  to  herself  t  From  this  state  hast  thou 
&llen  I  Snch  shonldst  thou  still  become,  thyself  all  permeable  to  a 
holier  power  1  thyself  at  once  hidden  and  glorified  by  its  own  trans- 
parency, as  the  aocideutal  and  dividaoas  in  this  quiet  and  harmonious 
object  is  subjected  to  the  life  and  light  of  nature ;  to  that  life  and  light 
of  nature,  I  say,  which  shines  in  every  plant  and  flower,  even  as  the 
transmitted  power,  love  and  wisdom  of  God  over  all  fills,  and  shines 

I  through,  nature!  But  what  the  plant  is  by  an  act  not  its  own  and 
unconsciously — ^that  must  thou  make  thyself  to  become — ^must  by 
prayer  and  by  a  watchful  and  unresisting  spirit,  join  at  least  with  the 
preventive  and  assisting  grace  to  make  thyself,  in  that  light  of  con- 
science which  inflameth  not,  and  with  that  knowledge  which  pufPeth 
not  up  I 

But  further,  and  with  particular  reference  to  that  undivided  reasoi 
neither  merely  speculative  or  merely  practical^  but  botn  in  one,  which 
I  hatpin  this  annotation  endeavored  Id^contra-distiDguisErfiom  the 
understanding,  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  in  the  quiet  objects,  on 
which  I  am  gazing,  more  than  an  arbitrary  illustration,  more  than  a 
mere  timiUj  the  work  of  my  own  fancy.  I  feel  an  awe,  as  if  there 
were  before  my  eyes  the  same  power  as  that  of  the  reason — the  same 
power  in  a  lower  dignity,  and  therefore  a  gymhnl  <^|^h1jflTift^  in  thA 
^^1^  nf  thingp^  I  feel  it  alike,  whether  I  contemplate  a  single  tree  or 
flower,  or  meditate  on  vegetation  throughout  the  world,  as  one  of  the 
great  organs  of  the  life  of  nature.  Lol* — ^with  the  rising  sun  it 
commences  its  outward  life  and  enters  into  open  communion  with  aU 
the  elements,  at  once  assimilating  them  to  itself  and  to  each  other. 
At  the  same  moment  it  strikes  its  roots  and  unfolds  its  leaves,  absorbs 
and  respires,  steams  forth  its  cooling  vapor  and  flner  fragrance,  and 
breathes  a  repairing  spirit,  at  once  the  food  and  tone  of*  the  atmos 
phere,  into  the  atmosphere  that  feeds  it.  Lo  I — at  the  touch  of  light 
how  it  returns  an  air  akin  to  light,  and  yet  with  the  same  pulse  effec- 
tuates its  own  secret  growth,  still  contracting  to  fix  what  expanding 
it  had  refined.  Lo  1 — ^how  upholding  the  ceaseless  plastic  motion  of 
the  parts  in  the  profoundest  rest  of  the  whole  it  becomes  the  visible 
orgcmumus  of  the  entire  silent  or  elementary  life  of  nature  and,  there- 
fore, in  incorporating  the  one  extreme  becomes  the  symbol  of  the 

*  The  remainder  of  thia  paragraph  might  properly  form  the  conclusion  of  a  disquiaitian 
on  the  spirit,  as  suggested  by  meditatiye  observation  of  natural  objects,  tad  of  our  own 
thoughts  and  Impulses  without  reference  to  any  theological  dogma,  or  any  religious  obli- 
gation to  receii-e  it  as  a  revealed  truth,  "but  traced  to  the  law  of  the  dependence  of  the 
particolM'  on  tha  TinivAr«ti^  the  first  being  the  organ  of  the  seconii,  as  toe  iungs  k  leiar 
U^to  the  atmosphere,  the  eye  to  light,  crystal  to  fluid,  figure  to  space^  and  the  likew 
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• 
other ;  tbe  nataral  symbol  of  that  higher  life  of  reason,  in  which  the 
whole  series  (known  to  us  ii^  onr  present  state  of  being)  is  perfected^ 
in  which^  therefore,  all  the  subordinate  gradations  recur,  and  are  re* 
x>rdained  in  more  almndant  Jumor.  We  had  seen  each  in  its  own  cast, 
and  we  now  recognize  them  all  as  co-existing  in  the  unity  of  a  higher 
form,  the^crown  and  completion  of  the  earthly,  and  the  mediator  of  a 
new  and  heavenly  series.*  Thus  finally,  the  vegetable  creation,  in 
the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  its  internal  structure  symbolizing  the 
unity  of  naUir^,  while  it  represents  the  omniformity  of  her  delegated 
^functions  in  its  external  variety  and  manifoldness,  becomes  the  record 
and  chronicle  of  her  ministerial  acts,  and  enchases  the  vast  unfolded 
volume  of  the  earth  with  the  hieroglyphics  of  her  history. 

0 1 — ^if  as  the  plant  to  the  orient  beam,  we  would  but  open  out  our 
minds  to  that  hdier  light,  which  '  being  compa/red  toith  light  ig  found 
h^ore  itf  more  beautiful  than  the  9un^  and  above  all  the  order  of^ta/n^ 
(Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  29) — ungenial,  alien,  and  adverse  to  our 
very  nature  would  appear  the  boastful  wisdom  which,  beginning  in 
France,  gradually  tampered  with  tibe  taste  and  literature  of  all  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  Christendom,  seducing  the  understanding 
from  its  natural  allegiance,  and  therewith  from  all  its  own  lawful 
claims,  titles,  and  privileges.,  It  was  placed  as  a  ward  of  honor  in  the 
courts  of  faith  and  reason ;  but  it  chose  to  dwell  alone,  and  became  a 
harlot  by  the  way-side.  The  commercial  spirit,  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  experimental  philosophy  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  though  both  good  and  beneficial  in  their  own 
kinds,  combined  to  foster  its  corruption.    Flattered  and  dazzled  by 

*  It  may  be  shown  that  the  ji%a  or  nalTenal,  which  man  as  the  minu»  or  individtia] 
finds  his  correlative  pole,  can  only  be  God.  I.  litis  may  be  proved,  exhaustively,  that  all 
lower  universalfl  are  already  attached  to  lower  particulars.  IL  It  may  be  proved  by  the 
necessity  of  harmonic  correspondence.  The  principle  of  personal  individuality  being  the 
6ansoendent— (that  is,  the  highest  species  of  genus  X,  in  whicli  X  rises,  moritur,  at  dum 
moritttr  resurgit,  hito  the  highw  genus  Y)— the  p*"**^"*^!  principle,  I  sav*  being. the 
transeend^t  of  all jtartfculars,  requires  for  its  correspondent  opposite  the  transcendent 
dfali  universaU:  and  thisTs'Crod.  llie  <Joctnne~of"the  spTi^tlirus'  generally  conceived, 
and  wUBout  being  matured  into  any  more  distinct  conceptions  by  revealed  Scripture,  is 
the  groun3  of  ftheopathy,  religious  feeling,  or  devoutness ;  while  the  rea8on,~a8  oontra- 
distingnished  from  the  understanding  by  logical  processes,  without  reference  to  revela- 
tion or  to  reason  aensu  eminenti,  as  the  selPsubsistent  Reason  or  Logos^  and  merely  con- 
sidered as  the  endowment  of  the  human  will  and  mind,  having  two  definitions  according^ 
ly  as  it  is  exercised  practically  or  intellectually,~is  the  ground  of  theoI<^,  or  religious 
belief.  Both- are  good  in  themselves  as  ftir  as  they  go,  and  productive— the  former— of  a 
sensibility  to  the  beautifUl  in  art  and  nature,  of  imaginativeness  and  moral  enthusiasm  ;-^r 
the  latter—of  insight,  comprehensioh,  and  a  philosophic  mind.  They  are  good  in  them- 
selves,  and  the  proc<Hiditions  of  the  better  ;  and  therefore  these  disquisitions  woul  1  form 
an  appropriate  conclusion  to  The  Aids  to  Reflection.  For  as  many  as  are  wanting  either 
in  leisure  or  inclination,  or  belief  of  their  own  competency  to  go  flirther— flrom  the 
miscellaneous  to  the  systematic^-that  volume  is  a  whole,  and  for  them  the  whole  work. ' 
While  for  others  these  disquisitions  form  the  drawbridge,  the  connecthig  link,  between 
the  disciplinary  and  preparatory  rules  and  exercises  of  reflection,  and  the  system  of  lUth 
and  philosophy  of  S.  T.  C— 1837. 
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« 
the  real  or  supposed  diseovories  which  it  hsiii  made,  the  more  the  «■- 
derstandiDg  was  enridied^  the  more  did  it  become  debased ;  tall  sdenoe 
itself  pat  on  a  selfish  and  sensual  character,  and  immediate  utility,  in 
ezolnsiye  reference  to  the  gratification  of  the  wants  and  appetites  of 
the  animal,  the  vanities  and  caprices  of  the  sodal,  and  the  ambition 
€^  the  political,  man  was  imposed  as  the  test  of  all  inteUectoftl  powen 
and  porsaits.  Worth  was  degraded  into  a  lazy  synonyme  of  yalne; 
and  Talne  was  exdnsively  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  senses.  But 
thongh  the  growing  alienation  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  understand- 
ing  was  perceptible  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  it  seems  to  haye  been 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  under  the  influence  of  Yoltaire, 
D^Alembert,  Diderot,  say  generally  of  the  so-called  EnoydopedistB, 
and  alas!-— of  their  crowned  proselytes  and  disciples,  Frederick,  Joseph, 
and  Catherine, — that  the  human  understanding,  and  this  too  in  its 
narrowest  form,  was  tempted  to  throw  off  all  eJiow  of  reverence  to 
the  spiritual  and  even  to  the  moral  powers  and  impulses  of  the  soul; 
and  usurping  the  name  of  reason  openly  joined  the  banners  of  Anti- 
christ, at  once  the  pander  and  the  prostitute  6f  sensuality,  and  whether 
in  the  cabinet,  laboratory,  the  dissecting  room,  or  the  brothel,  alike 
busy  in  the  schemes  of  vice  and  irreligion.  Well  and  truly  might  it, 
thus  personified  in  our  fancy,  have  been  addressed  in  the  words  of  the 
evangelical  Prophet,  which  I  have  once  before  quoted.  Th<Piit  ha$t 
9aid^  2^<me$eeth  me,  '  Thy^oisdomcmd  thy  hnawledge^  it  hath  perverted 
thee — and  thou  hast  eaid  in  thy  hea/rt^  lam^  and  there  i»  none  heside 
me.    (Isaiah  zlvii.  10.)  / 

Prurient,  bustling,  and  revolutionary,  this  French  wisdom  has  never 
more  than  grazed  the  surfS&ces  of  knowledge.  As  political  economy, 
in  its  zeal  for  the  increase  of  food  it  habitually  overlooked  the  quali- 
ties and  even  the  sensations  of  those  that  were  to  feed  cm  it.  As 
*  ethical  philosophy,  it  recognized  no  duties  which  it  could  not  reduce 
into  debtor  and  creditor  accounts  on  the  ledgers  of  self-love,  where 
no  coin  was  sterling  which  could  not  be  rendered  into  agreeable  sen- 
sations. And  even  in  its  height  of  self-complacency  as  chemical  art, 
greatly  am  I  deceived  if  it  has  not  from  the  very  beginning  mistaken 
the  products  of  destruction,  cada/cera  rerum^  for  the  elements  of  com- 
position :  and  most  assuredly  it  has  dearly  purchased  a  few  brilliant 
inventions  at  the  loss  of  all  communion  with  life  and  the  spirit  of  na- 
ture. As  the  process,  such  the  result ; — a  heartless  frivolity  alterna- 
ting with  a  sentimentality  as  heartless ;  an  ignorant  contempt  of  an- 
tiquity ;  a  neglect  of  moral  self-*discipline ;  a  deadening  of  the  religious 
sense,  even  in  the  less  reflecting  forms  of  natural  piety ;  a  scornM 
reprobation  of  all  consolations  and  secret  refreshings  firom  above,*— 
and  as  the  cojmt  moriAium  of  human  nature  evaporated,  a  French  na- 
ture of  rapacity,  levity,  ferocity,  and  presumption. 
Man  of  understanding,  canst  thou  command  the  stone  to  lie,  canst 
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tiioabid  the  flower  bloom,  where  thou  hast  placed  it  in  thy  olassifica- 
tion? — Canst  thon  persuade  the  living  or  the  inanimate  to  stand 
separate  even  as  thon  hast  separated  them  ? — ^And  do  not  far  rather 
all  things  spread  out  before  thee  in  glad  confusion  and  heedless  inter- 
mixture, even  as  a  lightsome  chaos  on  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
moving^? — ^Do  not  all  press  and  swell  under  one  attraction,  and  live 
together  in  promiscuous  harmony,  each  joyous  in  its  own  kind,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  myriad  others  that  in  the  system 
of  thy  understanding  are  distant  as  the  poles  ? — ^If  to  mint  and  to  re- 
member names  delight  thee,  still  arrange  and  classify  and  pore  and 
pull  to  pieces,  and  peep  into  death  to  look  for  life,  as  monkeys  put 
their  hands  behind  a  looking-glass  I  Yet  consider  in  the  first  sabbath 
which  thou  imposest  on  the  busy  discursion  of  thought,  that  all  this 
is  at  best  little  more  than  a  technical  memory :  that  like  can  only  be 
known  by  like :  that  as  truth  is  the  correlative  of  beiag,  so  is  the  act 
of  being  the  great  organ  of  truth :  that  in  natural  no  less  than  in  moral 
science,  quani/wm  mmus^  seimus. 

That  which  we  find  in-oupselves  is  {gradu  mutato)  the  substance 
and  the  life  of  all  our  knowledge.  Without  this  latent  presence  of 
the  *'  I  am,'  all  modes  of  existence  in  the  external  world  would  flit 
before  us  as  colored  shadows,  with  no  greater  depth,  root,  or  fixure, 
than  the  image  of  a  rock  hadi  in  a  gliding  stream  or  the  rainbow  on 
a  fast-sailing  rain-storm.  The  human  mind  is  the  compass,  in  whidi 
the  laws  and  actuations  of  all  outward  essences  are  revealed  as  the 
dips  and  declinations.  (The  application  of  geometry  to  the  forces  and 
movements  of  the  material  world  is  both  proof  and  instance.)  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  mind  of  man  in  its  own  primary  and  constit- 
uent forms  represents  the  laws  of  nature,  is  a  mystery  which  of  itself 
^buld  suffice  to  make  us  religious :  for  it  is  a  problem  of  which  God 
is  the  only  solution,  God,  the  one  before  all,  and  of  all,  and  through 
all  I — ^True  natural  philosophy  is  comprised  in  the  study  of  the  science 
and  language  of  symbols.  The  power  delegated  to  nature  is  aU  in 
every  part :  and  by  a  symbol  I  mean,  not  a  metaphor  or  allegory  or 
any  other  figure  of  speech  or  form  of  fancy,  but  an  actual  and  essen- 
tial part  of  that,  the  whole  of  which  it  represents.  Thus  our  Lord 
speaks  symbolically  when  he  says  that  tJie  eye  is  the  light  of  the  body. 
The  genuine  naturalist  is  dramatic  poet  in  his  own  line :  and  such  as 
our  myriad-minded  Shakspeare  is,  compared  with  the  Racines  and 
Metastasios,  such  and  by  a  similar  process  of  self-transformation  would 
the  man  be,  compared  with  the  doctors  of  the  mechanic  school,  who 
should  construct  his  physiology  on  the  heaven-descended.  Know 
Thyself. 

Even  ths  msians  of  ths  night  speak  to  us  of  powers  within  us  that 
are  not  dreamt  of  in  their  day-dream  of  philosophy.  The  dreams, 
which  we  most  often  remember,  are  produced  by  the  nascent  sensa- 
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lions  and  inward  motiunculm  (the  flozions)  of  the  w&king  state. 
Hence,  too,  they  are  more  capable  of  being  remembered,  because 
passing  more  gradually  into  onr  waking  thonghts  they  are  more  likely 
to  associate  with  onr  first  perceptions  after  sleep.  Accordingly,  when 
the  nervous  system  is  approaching  to  the  waking  state,  a  sort  of  under- 
couscionsness  blends  with  onr  dreams,  that  in  all  we  imagine  as  seen  or 
heard  onr  own  self  is  the  Ventriloquist,  and  moves  the  slides  in  the 
mligio-lantem.    We  dream  about  thmgs. 

But  there  are  few  persons  of  tender  feelipgs  and  reflecting  habits, 
who  have  not,  more  or  less  often  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  experi- 
enced dreams  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  during  the  profoundest 
sleep  that  is  compatible  with  after-recollection, — states,  of  which  it 
would  scarcely  be  too  bold  to  say  that  we  dream  the  things  them- 
selves: so  exact,  minute,  and  vivid  beyond  aU  power  of  ordinary 
memory  is  the  portraiture,  so  marvellously  perfect  is  onr  brief  m^- 
temptychms  into  the  very  being,  as  it  were,  of  the  person  who  seems 
to  address  us.  The  dullest  wight  is  at  times  a  Shakspeare  in  his 
dreams.  Not  only  may  we  expect  that  men  of  strong  religious  feel- 
ings, but  little  religious  knowledge,  will  occasionally  be  tempted  to 
regard  such  occurrences  as  supernatural  visitations ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  surprise  us,  if  such  dreams  should  sometimes  be  confirmed  by  the 
event,  as  though  they  had  actually  possessed  a  character  of  divination; 
For  who  shall  decide,  how  far  a  perfect  reminiscence  of  past  experi- 
ences (of  many  perhaps  that  had  escaped  our  reflex  consciousness  at 
the  time) — ^who  shall  determine,  to  what  extent  this  reproductive 
imagination,  unsophisticated  by  the  will,  and  undistracted  by  intru- 
sions from  the  senses,  may  or  may  not  be  concentered  and  sublimed 
into  foresight  and  presentiment? — ^There  would  be  nothing  herein 
either  to  foster  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  justify  contemptu- 
ous disbelief  on  the  other.  Incredulity  is  but  credulity  seen  from  be- 
hind, bowing  and  nodding  assent  to  the  habitual  and  the  fashionable. 

To  "The  touch  (or  feeling)  belongs  the  proximate;  to^the  eye  tBe 
distant.  Now  little  as  I  might  be  disposed  to  believe,  I  should  be 
still  less  inclined  to  ridicule,  the  conjecture  that  in  the  recesses  of  onr 
nature,  and  undeveloped,  there  might  exist  an  inner  sense  (and  there^ 
xore  appertaining  wholly  to  time) — a  sense  hitherto  without  a  name, 
which  as  a  higher  third  combined  and  potentially  included  botli  the 
/ormer.  Thus  gravitation  combines  and  includes  the  powers  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  which  are  the  constituents  of  matter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  body.  And  thus,  not  as  a  compound,  but  as  a  higher 
third,  it  realizes  matter  {oi  \\&^i  em  fiuxioruile  etprmflutm)  and  con-. 
stitutes  it  body.  Kow  suppose  that  this  nameless  inner  sense  stood 
to  the  relations  of  time  as  the  power  of  gravitation  to  those  of  space  7 
A  priori,  a  presence  to  the  future  is  not  more  mysterious  or  transcen- 
dent than  a  presence  to  the  distant,  than  a  power  equally  immediate 
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to  the  most  remote  objects,  as  it  is  to  the  central  mass  of  its  own 
l>ody,  toward  which  it  seems,  as  it  were,  enchanting  them :  for  in- 
stance, the  grayity  in  the  snn  and  moon  to  the  spring-tides  of  onr 
ocean,  'the  true  reply  to  such  an  hypothesis  wonld  be,  that  as  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  its  possibility,  there  is,  likewise,  nothing 
to  be  urged  for  its  reality ;  and  that  the  faiCta  may  be  rationally  ex- 
plained without  it.  • 

It  has  been  asked  why  knowing  myself  to  be  the  object  of  personal 
slander  (slander  as  unprovoked  as  it  is  groundless,  unless  acts  of  kind- 
ness are  provocation)  I  furnish  this  material  for  it  by  pleading  in  pal- 
liation of  so  chimerical  a  faacy.  With  that  half-playM  sadness,  which 
at  once  sighs  and  smiles,  I  answered :  why  not  for  that  very  reason? 
— ^namely,  in  order  that  my  calumniator  might  have,  if  not  a  material, 
yet  some  basis  for  the  poison-gas  of  his  invention  to  combine  with  ? 
— ^But  no, — ^pure  falsehood  is  often  for  the  time  the  most  effective ; 
for  how  can  a  man  confute  what  he  can  only  contradict  ? — Our  opin- 
ions and  principles  can  not  prove  an  alibi.  Think  only  what  your 
feelings  would  be  if  you  heard  a  wretch  deliberately  perjure  himself 
in  support  of  an  infamous  accusation,  so  remote  from  all  &ct,  so 
smooth  and  homogeneous  in  its  untruth,  such  a  round  Bobin  of  mere 
lies,  that  you  knew  not  which  to  begin  with  ? — ^What  could  you  do, 
but  look  round  with  horror  and  astonishment,  pleading  silently  to 
human  nature  itself, — and  perhaps  (as  hath  really  been  the  case  with 
me)  forget  both  the  slanderer  and  his  slander  in  the  anguish  inflicted 
by  the  passiveness  of  your  many  professed  friends,  whose  characters 
you  had  ever  been  as  eager  to  clear  from  the  least  stain  of  reproach 
as  if  a  coal  of  fire  had  been  on  your  own  skin  ? — ^But  enough  of  this 
which  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  at  all,  at  this  time,  had  it  not 
been  thus  suggested. 

The  feeling,  which  in  point  of  &ct  chiefly  influenced  me  in  the  pre- 
ceding half  apology  for  the  supposition  of  a  divining  power  in  the 
human  mind,  arose  out  of  the  conviction  that  an  age  or  nation  may 
become  free  from  certain  prejudices,  beliefs,  and  superstitious  practices 
in  two  ways.  It  may  have  really  risen  above  them;  or  it  may  have 
fallen  below  them,  and  become  too  bad  for  their  continuance.  The 
rustic  would  have  little  reason  to.  thank  the  philosopher  who  should 
give  him  true  conceptions  of  ghosts,  omens,  dreams,  and  presentiments 
at  the  price  of  abandonuig  his  faith  in  Providence  and  in  the  continued 
existence  of  his  fellow-creatures  after  their  death.  The  teeth  of  the 
old  serpent  sowed  by  the  Gadmuses  of  French  literature  under  Lewis 
XV.  produced  a  plenteous  crop  of  such  philosophers  and  truth-trum- 
peters in  the  reign  of  his  ill-fated  successor.  They  taught  many  &ct8, 
historical,  political,  physiological,  and  ecclesiastical,  diffusing  their  no- 
tions so  widely  that  the  very  ladies  and  hair-dressers  of  Paris  became 
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fluent  encyclopedists ;  and  the  sole  price,  wfaich  their  scholars  paid 
for  these  treasures  of  new  light,  was  to  believe  Christianity  an  impos- 
ture, the  Scriptures  a  forgery,  the  worship  of  Grod  superstition,  hell  a 
fable,  heaven  a  dream,  our  life  without  providence,  and  our  death 
without  hope.  What  can  be  conceived  more  natural  than  the  result, 
that  self-acknowledged  beasts  should  first  act,  and  next  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  treated,  as  beasts  ? 

Thank  heaven  I-^notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Thomas  Paine  and 
his  compeers,  it  is  not  s^  bad  with  us.    Open  infidelity  has  ceased  to 
be  a  means  even  of  gratifying  vanity :  for  the  leaders  of  the  gang 
themselves  turned  apostates  to  Satan,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  their 
proselytes  became  so  large  that  atheism  ceased  to  give  distinction. 
Nay,  it  became  a  mark  of  original  thinking  to  defend  the  Greed  and 
the  Ten  CJommandments :  so  the  strong  minds  veered  round,  and  re- 
ligion came  again  into  fashion.    But  still  I  exceedingly  doubt,  whether 
the  superannuation  of  sundry  superstitious  fancies  be  the  result  of  any 
real  diffusion  of  sound  thinking  in  the  nation  at  large.    For  instance, 
there  is  now  no  call  for  a  Picus  Mirandula  to  write  seven  books 
against  astrology.    It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  a  single  fact  like  that 
of  the  loss  of  Kempenfeldt  and  his  crew,  or  the  explosion  of  the  ship 
D  Orient^  would  prove  to  the  common  sense  of  the  most  ignorant,  that 
even  if  astrology  could  be  true,  the  astrologers  must  be  false :  for  if 
such  a  science  were  possible  it  could  be  a  science  only  for  gods.    Yet 
Erasmus,  the  prince  of  sound  common  sense,  is  known  to  have  disap- 
proved of  his  friend's  hardihood,  and  did  not  himself  venture  be- 
yond skepticism ;  and  the  immortal  Newton,  to  whom  more  than  to 
any  other  human  being  Europe  owes  the  purification  of  its  general 
notions  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  studied  astrology  with  much 
earnestness,  and  did  not  reject  it  till  he  had  demonstrated  the  false- 
hood of  all  its  pretended  grounds  and  principles.    The  exit  of  two  or 
three  superstitions  is  no  more  a  proof  of  the  entry  of  good  sense,  than 
the  strangling  of  a  despot  at  Algiers  or  Constantinople  is  a  symptom 
of  freedom.    If,  therefore,  not  the  mere  disbelief,  but  the  grounds  of 
such. disbelief  mijst  decide  the  question  of  our  superior  illumination,  I 
confess  that  I  could  not  from  my  own  observations  on  the  books  and 
conversation  of  the  age  vote  for  the  affirmative  without  much  hesita* 
tion.    As  many  errors  are  despised  by  men  from  ignorance  as  from 
knowledge.    Wliether  that  be  not  the  case  with  regard  to  divination, 
is  a  query  that  rises  in  my  mind  (notwithstanding  my  fuUest  convio- 
tion  of  the  non-existence  of  such  a  power)  as  often  as  I  read  the 
names  of  the  great  statesmen  and  philosophers,  which  Cicero  enume- 
rates in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  his  work  de  Dimriatwne. — 
JSoerates^  omnesque  Socratici^  *  *  *  plurimisque  locis  gratia  auetor 
Demoeritus,  *  *  *   Cratippvsque^  familiaris  noater^  quern  ego  pa/rem 
•ummu  Peripateticia  judieo^  ♦  *  *  *  prixaemumem  rerum  futwrcunim 
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tomprobtwuwt.^  Of  all  the  theistio  i^ilosophers,  Xenophanes  was  the 
only  one  who  wholly  rejected  it.  A  stoieis  degenermit  Panmtius^  neo 
tamen  ausus  est  negare  mm  esse  dioinandi^  sed  dvMtare  se  dixit.i  Nor 
was  this  a  mere  outward  assent  to  the  opinions  of  the  State.  Many 
of  them  snhjected  the  question  to  the  most  exquisite  arguments,  and 
supported  the  affirmative  not  merely  hy  experience,  hut  (especially 
tlie  Stoics,  who  of  all  the  sects  most  cultivated  psychology)  hy  a 
minute  analysis  of  human  nature  and  its  faculties:  while  on  the  mind 
of  Cicero  himself  (as  on  that  of  Plato  with  regard  to  a  state  of  retri- 
hution  after  death)  the  universality  of  the  faith  in  all  times  and  coun- 
tries appears  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression.  Gentem  quidem 
nullam  tndeo,  neque  tarn  hvmancim  atque  doctam^  neqtte  tarn  immanem 
tamque  'barbcMram:^  qua  rum  signiftearifutura^  et  a  quibusdam  intelMgi 
prcsdiciqu^  posse  eenseatX 

I  fear  that  the  decrease  in  our  feelings  of  reverence  towards  man- 
kind at  large,  and  our  increasing  aversion  to  every  opinion  not 
grounded  in  some  appeal  to  the  senses,  have  a  larger  share  in  this  our 
emancipation  from  the  prejudices  of  Socrates  and  Cicero,  than  reflec- 
tion, insight,  or  a  fair  collation  of  the  facts  and  arguments.  For  my- 
self, I  would  much  rather  see  tlie  English  people  at  large  helieve  some- 
what too  much  than  merely  just  enough,  if  the  latter  is  to  he  produced, 
or  must  he  accompanied,  by  a  contempt  or  neglect  of  the  faith  and 
intellect  of  their  forefathers.  For  not  to  say,  what  yet  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  a  people  can  not  believe  just  enough,  and  that  there  are 
errors  which  no  wise  man  will  treat  with  rudeness,  while  there  is  a 
probability  that  they  may  be  the  refraction  of  some  great  truth  as  yet 
below  the  horizon ;  it  remains  most  worthy  of  our  serious  considera- 
tion, whether  a  fancied  superiority  to  their  ancestors^  intellects  must 
not  be  speedily  followed  in  the  p<^ular  mind  by  disrespect  for  their 
ancestors'  institutions.  Assuredly  it  is  not  easy  to  place  any  confi-  * 
dence  in  a  form  of  Church  or  State,  of  the  founders  of  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  their  philosophy  was  jargon,  and  their 
feelings  and  notions  rank  superstition.  Yet  are  we  never  to  grow 
wiser  ? — ^Are  we  to  be  credulous  by  birthiight,  and  take  ghosts,  omens, 
visions,  and  witchcraft,  as  an  heirloom  ? — God  forbid.  A  distinction 
must  be  made,  and  suoh  a  one  as  shall  be  equally  availing  and  profit- 
able to  men  of  all  ranks.  Is  this  practicable?-!— YesI— it  exists.  It 
is  found  in  the  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  if  only  it  be 
combined  with  a  spiritual  partaking  of  the  Redeemer's  Blood,  of 
which,  mysterious  as  the  symbol  may  be,  the  sacramental  Wine  is  no 
mere  or  arbitrary  memento.  This  is  the  only  certain,  and  this  is  the 
universal,  preventive  of  all  debasing  superstitions ;  this  is  the  true 
Hffimony  (al^a,  blood,  olvoc,  wine)- which  our  Milton  has  beautifully 
allegorized  in  a  passage  strangely  overlooked  by  all  his  commentators. 
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Bear  in  mind,  reader  I  tilie  character  of  a  militant  Ohristian,  and  the 
resnlts  (in  this  life  and  the  next)  of  the  Redemption  by  the  Blood  of 
OliriBt ;  and  so  pemse  the  passage : — 

AmoDgit  the  rest  a  small  unsightly  root, 

But  of  divine  elfect,  he  culled  me  out : 

The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

But  in  another  country,  as  he  said. 

Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil ! 

Unknown  and  like  esteemM,  and  the  dull  swain 

Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon ; 

And  yet  more  medicinal  is  it  than  that  Moly 

That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave. 

He  called  it  H»mony  and  gave  it  me, 

And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovran  use 

'Gainst  all  enchantments,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp, 

Or  ghastly  furies*  apparition.  Coinrs. 

These  lines  might  be  employed  as  an  amulet  against  delusions :  for 
the  man,  who  is  indeed  a  Christian,  will  as  little  think  of  informing 
himself  concerning  the  fatnre  by  dreams  or  presentiments,  as  for  look- 
ing for  a  distant  ol^ect  at  broad  noonday  with  a  lighted  taper  in  his 
hand. 

But  whatever  of  good  and  intellectual  our  nature  worketh  in  us,  it 
is  our  appointed  task  to  render  gradually  our  own  work.  For  all 
things  that  surround  us,  and  all  things  that  happen  unto  us,  have 
(each  doubtless  its  own  proyidential  purpose,  but)  all  one  common 
final  cause :  namely,  the  increase  of  consciousness  in  such  wise  that 
whatever  part  of  the  terra  irheognita  of  our  nature  the  increased  con- 
sciousness discovers,  our  will  may  conquer  and  bring  into  subjection 
to  itself  under  the  sovereignty  of  reason. 

I  The  leading  differences  between  mechanic  and  vital  philosophy  may 
all  be  drawn  from  one  point :  namely,  that  the  former  demanding  for 
every  mode  and  act  of  existence  real  or  possible  visibility,  knows  only 
of  distance  and  nearness,  composition  (or  rather  juxtaposition)  and 
decomposition,  in  short  the  relations  of  unproductive  particles  to  each 
other ;  so  that  in  every  instance  the  result  is  the  exact  sum  of  the 
component  quantities,  as  in  arithmetical  addition.  This  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  death,  and  only  of  a  dead  nature  can  it  hold  good.  In  life, 
much  more  in  spirit,  and  in  a  living  and  spiritual  philosophy,  the  two 
component  counter-powers  actually  interpenetrate  each  other,  and 
generate  a  higher  third,  including  both  the  former,  ita  tamen  ut  sit 
alia  et  major. 

'^  To  apply  this  to  the  subject  of  this  present  comment.  The  elements 
(the  factors,  as  it  were)  of  religion  are  reason  and  understanding.  If 
the  composition  stopped  in  itself  an  understanding  thus  rationalized 
would  lead  to  the  admission  of  the  general  doctrines  of  natural  reH- 
gion,  the  belief  of  a  Gbd,  and  of  immortality ;  and  probably  to  an  ac- 
quiescence in  the  history  and  ethics  of  the  Gospel.    But  still  it  would 
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be  a  speonlatiTe  faith,  and  in  the  natnre  of  a  theory ;  as  if  the  main 
object  of  religion  were  to  solve  difficulties  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intellect.  Now  this  state  of  mind,  which  alast  is  the  state  of  too 
many  among  onr  self-entitled  rational  religionists,  is  a  mere  balance 
or  compromise  of  the  two  powers,  not  that  living  and  generative  in- 
terpenetration  of  both  which  wonld  give  being  to  essential  religion ; — 
to  the  religion  at  the  birth  of  which  we  ree&ifje  the  spirit  of  adoption^ 
v)h&rd>p  we  cry  Ahha^  Father  ;  the  Spirit  itself  hearing  witness  with 
our  spirit^  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  (Bom.  viii.  15, 16.)  In 
religion  therejs  no  abstraction.  To  the  nnity  and  infinity  of  the  Di- 
trfhe  Natm*e,  of  which  it  is  the  partaker,  it  adds  the  fnlness,  and  to 
the  fnlness,  the  grace  and  the  creative  overflowing.  That  which  in- 
tuitively it  at  once  beholds  and  adores,  praying  always,  and  rejoicing 
always — that  doth  it  tend  to  become.  In  all  things  and  in  each  thing 
— ^for  the  Almighty  Goodness  doth  not  create  generalities  or  abide  in 
abstractions — ^iq  each,  the  meanest,  object  it  bears  witness  to  a  mys- 
tery of  infinite  solution.  '  Thus  "beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord^  it  is  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  (2  Cor. 
iii.  18.)  For  as  it  is  bom  and  not  made,  so  must  it  grow.  As  it  is 
the  image  or  symbol  of  its  great  object,  by  the  organ  of  this  similitude, 
as  by  an  eye,  it  seeth  that  same  image  throughout  the  creation ;  and 
from  the  same  cause  sympathizeth  with  all  creation  in  its  groans  to 
be  redeemed.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  t/ron 
f>aileth  in  earnest  expectation  (Horn.  viii.  20-28)  of  a  renewal  of  its 
forfeited  power,  the  power,  namely,  of  rfitlriug  inta  that  image,jdiioh 
igjts  substantial  form  and  truelife,  from  the  vanity  of  self,  which  then 
only  is  when  for  itself  it  hath  ceased  toJbe.  Even  so  doth  religion 
finitely  express  the  unity  of  the  infinite  Spirit  by  being  a  total  act  of 
the  soul.  And  even  so  doth  it  represent  his  ftilness  by  its  depth,  by 
its  substantiality,  and  by  an  all-pervading  vital  warmth  which — ^relax- 
ing the  rigid,  consolidating  the  dissolute,  and  giving  cohesion  to  that 
which  is  about  to  sink  down  and  fall  abroad,  as  iifto  the  dust  and 
crumble  of  the  grave — ^is  a  life  within  life,  evermore  organizing  the 
soul  anew. 

Nor  doth  it  express  the  fulness  only  of  the  Spirit.  It  likewise  rep* 
resents  his  overfiowing  by  its  communicativeness,  budding  and  bios-  ' 
soming  forth  in  all  earnestness  of  persuasion,  and  in  all  words  of  sound 
doctrine :  while,  like  the  citron  in  a  genial  soil  and  climate,  it  bears  a 
golden  fruitage  of  good- works  at  the  same  time,  the  example  waxing 
in  contact  with  the  exhortation,  as  the  ripe  orange  beside  tihe  opening 
orange-flower.  Yea,  even  his  creativeness  doth  it  shadow  out  by  its 
own  powers  of  impregnation  and  production  (being  stieh  a  one  as 
Paml  the  aged^  and  also  a  prisoner  for  Jesnis  Christy  who  begat  to  a 
Ueely  hope  his  son  Onesimus  in  his  bonds)  regenerating  in  and  through 
the  Spirit  the  slaves  of  corruption,  and  fugitives  from  a  £Eir  greater 
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and  harder  master  than  Philemon.  The  love  of  God,  and  therefore 
God  himself  who  is  love,  religion  striyes  to  express  by  love,  and  meas- 
nres  its  growth  by  the  increase  and  activity  of  its  love.  For  Chris- 
tian love  is  the  last  and  divinest  birth,  the  harmony,  unity,  and  god- 
like transfiguration  of  all  the  vital,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
powers.  Now  it  manifests  itself  as  the  sparkling  and  ebullient  spring 
of  well-doing  in  gifts  and  in  labors ;  and  now  as  a  silent  fountain  of 
patience  and  long-suffering,  the  fulness  of  which  no  hatred  or  perse- 
cution can  exhaust  or  diminish ;  a  more  than  conqueror  in  the  per- 
suasion, that  neither  deatJi,  nor  life^  nor  angels^  nor  prin4>ipaUtieSy  nor 
potoerty  nor  things  present^  nor  tMngs  to  come^  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shaU  he  able  to  separate  it  from  ihe  love  of  God 
uihieh  is  in  ChHst  Jesus  the  Lord,    (Bom.  viii.  88,  89.) 

From  God^s  love  through  his  Son,  crucified  for  us  from,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  religion  begins:  and  in  love  towards  God  and  the 
creatures  of  God  it  hath  its  end  and  completion.  O,  how  heaven-like 
it  is  to  sit  among  brethren  at  the  feet  of  a  minister  who  speaks  under 
the  influence  of  love  and  is  heard  under  the  same  influence  I  For  all 
abiding  and  spiritual  knowledge,  infused  into  a  grateful  and  affection- 
ate fellow-OhristiaD,  is  as  the  child  of  the  mind  that  infuses  it.  The 
delight  which  he  gives  he  receives ;  and  in  that  bright  and  liberal 
hour  the  gladdened  preacher  can  scarce  gather  the  ripe  produce  of  to- 
day without  discovering  and  looking  forward  to  the  green  fruits  and 
embryons,  the  heritage  and  reversionary  wealth  of  the  days  4o 
come ;  till  he  bursts  forth  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving — The  harvest 
truly  is  plenteous,  Imt  the  laborers  feu>.  0  graMous  Lord  of  1^ 
ha/rvest,  send  forth  laborers  into  thy  harvest!  There  is  no  differer^ce 
between  Jew  and  Greek,  Thou,  Lord,  over  all,  art  rieh  to  all  thai 
call  upon  thee.  But  how  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  ha/oe 
not  heUeved  f  a/nd  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  ha/ne  not 
heard  t  and  how  shall  they  hewr  without  a  preacher  f  and  how  shaU 
they  preach  excSpt  they  be  sentf  And  0/  h>ow  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  thatpubUsh- 
eth peace,  that  bringeth  glad  tidings  of  good  things,  that  publisheth 
salvation  ;  that  saith  unto  the  captvoe  soul.  Thy  God  reigneth  /  €hd 
manifested  in  the  flesh  hath  redeemed  thee  I  0  Lord  qf  the  harvest,  send 
forth  laborers  into  thy  harvest. 

Join  with  me,  reader  I  in  the  fervent  prayer  that  we  may  seek 
witliin  us  what  we  can  never  find  elsewhere,  that  we  may  find  within 
us  what  no  words  can  put  there,  that  one  only  true  religion,  which 
elevateth  knowing  into  being,  which  is  at  once  the  science  of  being, 
and  the  being  and  the  life  of  all  genuine  science. 
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(C.) 

Not  without  great  hesitatloii  shoiild  I  express  a  snspioion  conoem- 
ing  the  gennineness  of  any  the  least  important  passage  in  the  New 
Testament,  unless  I  could  adduce  the  most  conclusive  evidence  from 
the  earliest  manuscripts  and  commentators,  in  support  of  its  interpo- 
lation :  well  knowing  that  such^ermission  has  already  opened  a  door 
to  the  most  fearful  license.  It  is  indeed,  in  its  consequences,  no  less 
than  an  assumed  right  of  picking  and  choosing  our  religion  oat  of  the 
Scriptures.  Most  assuredly  I  would  never  hazard  a  suggestion  of  this 
kind  in  any  instance  in  which  the  retention  or  the  omission  of  the 
words  could  make  the  slightest  difference  with  regard  to  fact,  mira- 
cle, or  precept.  Still  less  would  I  start  the  question,  where  the  hy- 
pothetU  of  their  interpolation  could  he  wrested  to  the  discountenan- 
cing of  any  article  of  doctrine  concerning  which  dissension  existed : 
no,  not  though  the  doubt  or  ^sbelief  of  the  doctrine  had  been  con- 
fined to  those,  whose  faith  few  but  themselves  would  honor  with  the 
name  of  Christianity ;  however  reluctant  we  might  be,  both  from  the 
courtesies  of  social  life  and  the  nobler  charities  of  humility,  to  with- 
hold from  the  persons  themselves  the  title  of  Ohristians. 

But  as  there  is  nothing  in  Matthew  xii.  40,  which  would  fall  within 
this  general  rule,  I  dare  permit  myself  to  propose  the  query,  whether 
there  does  not  exist  internal  evidence  of  its  being  a  gloss  of  sonle 
unlearned,  though  pious.  Christian  of  the  first  century,  which  has 
slipt  into  the  text?  The  following  are  my  reasons.  1.  It  is  at  all 
events  a  comment  on  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  no  part  of  his 
speech.  2.  It  interrupts  the  course  and  breaks  down  the  implication 
of  our  Lord's  argument,-  as  addressed  to  men  who  from  their  unwil- 
lingness to  sacrifice  their  vain  traditions,  gainful  hypocrisy,  and  pride 
both  of  heart  and  of  demeanor,  demanded  a  miracle  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  moral  truths  that  must  have  borne  witness  to  their  own  divin- 
ity in  the  consciences  of  all  who  had  not  rendered  themselves  con- 
science-proof. 8.  The  text  strictly  taken  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
fact  as  it  is  afterwards  related,  and  as  it  is  universally  accepted.  I  at 
least  remember  no  calculation  of  time,  according  to  which  the  inter- 
space from  Friday  evening  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  Sunday  morning, 
could  be  represented  as  three  days  and  three  nights.  As  three  days 
our  Saviour  himself  speaks  of  it  (John  ii.  19)  and  so  it  would  be  de- 
scribed in  common  language  as  well  as  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Jews ;  but  I  can  find  no  other  part  of  Scripture  which  authorizes  the 
phrase  of  tiiree  nights.  This  gloss  is  not  found  either  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  circumstances  by  Matthew  himself  (xvi.  4),  nor  in  Marlr 
(yiii.  12),  nor  in  Luke  (xii.  54).  Mark's  narration  dotii  indeed  most 
strikingly  confirm  my  second  reason,  drawn  from  the  purpose  of  our 
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Bayionr's  argament :  for  the  aUnsion  to  the  prophet  Jonas  is  omitted 
altogether,  and  the  refusal  therefore  rests  on  the  depravity  of  the  ap- 
plicants, as  proved  hy  the  wantonness  of  the  application  itself.  All 
signs  most  have  1>een  nseless  to  snch  men  as  long  as  the  great  sign  of 
the  times,  the  call  to  repentance,  remained  withont  effect.  4.  The 
gloss  corresponds  with  the  known  fondness  of  the  earlier  Jewish  con- 
verts, and  indeed  of  the  Christians  in  general  of  the  first  century,  to 
bring  oat  in  detail  and  into  exact  sqtRre  every  accommodation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  they  either  found  in  the  Gospels,  or  made  for 
themselves.  It  is  too  notorious  into  what  strange  fancies  (not  always 
at  safe  distance  from  dangerous  errors)  the  oldest  uninspired  writers 
of  the  Christian  Ohurch  were  seduced  by  this  passion  of  transmuting 
without  Scriptural  authority  incidents,  names,  and  even  mere  sounds 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  into  Evangelical  types  and  correspondences. 
An  additional  reason  may  perhaps  occur  to  those  who  alone  would 
be  qualified  to  appreciate  its  force :  namely,  to  Biblical  scholars  fa- 
miliar with  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  sundry  doctors,  Rabbinical 
as  well  as  Christian,  respecting  the  first  and  second  chapter  of  Jonah. 

(D.) 

In  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  (that  is,  as  soon  as  from  their  acquaintance  first  with  the 
Oriental,  and  afterwards  with  the  Greek,  philosophy  the  precursory 
and  preparative  influences  of  the  Gospel  began  to  work)  there  have 
existed  individuals  (Laodiceans  in  spirit,  minims  in  faith,  and  nomi- 
nalists in  philosophy)  who  mistake  outlines  for  substance,  and  distinct 
images  for  clear  conceptions ;  with  whom,  therefore,  not  to  be  a  thing 
is  the  same  as  not  to  be  at  all.  The  contempt  in  which  such  persons 
hold  the  works  and  doctrines  of  all  theologians  before  Grotius,  and 
of  all  philosophers  before  Locke  and  Hartley  (at  least  before  Bacon 
and  Hobbes),  is  not  accidental,  nor  yet  altogether  owing  to  that  epi- 
demic of  a  proud  ignorance  occasioned  by  a  diffused  sciolism,  which 
gave  a  sickly  and  hectic  showiness  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  real  instinct  of  self-ddence  acting  offensively  by  antici- 
pation. For  the  authority  of  all  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity  is 
fhll  and  decisive  against  them ;  and  man,  by  the  very  -nature  ot  his 
I  birth  and  growth,  is  so  much  the  creature  of  authority,  that  there  is 
no  way  of  effectually  resisting  it,  but  by  undermining  the  reverence 
for  the  past  in  toto.  Thus,  the  Jewish  Prophets  have,  forsooth,  a 
certain  degree  of  antiquarian  value,  as  being  the  only  specimens  ex 
tant  of  the  oracles  of  a  barbarous  tribe ;  the  Evangelists  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted with  a  due  aliowanoe  for  their  superstitious  prejudices  J 
oonoeming  evil  spirits,  and  St.  Paul  never  suffers  them  to  forget  that  ^ 
h%  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  a  Jewish  Babbi  t    The  Greeka 
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indeed  were  a  fine  people  in  works  of  taste ;  but  as  to  their  philoso- 
phers— ^the  writings  of  Plato  are  smoke  and  flash  from  the  witch's 
caldron  of  a  disturbed  imagination : — ^Aristotle's  works  a  quickset 
hedge  of  fruitless  and  thorny  distinctions ;  and  all  the  philosophers 
before  Plato  and  Aristotle  fablers  and  allegorizers ! 

But  these  men  have  had  their  day :  and  there  are  signs  of  the 
times  clearly  announcing  that  that  day  is  vergmg  to  its  dose^  Evei^ 
now  there  are  not  a  few,  on  whose  convictions  it  will  not  be  uninfin- 
encive  to  know,  that  the  power,  by  which  men  are  led  tb  the  truth 
of  things,  instead  of  their  appearances,  was  deemed  and  entitled  the 
living  and  substantial  Word  of  Go^  by  the  soundest  of  lie  Hebrew 
Doctors ;  that  the  eldest  and  most  profound  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
demanded  assent  to  their  doctrine,  mainly  as  aw^ia  ^eoitapddoroc,  that 
is,  a  traditionary  wisdom  that  had  it^  origin  in  inspiration ;  that  these 
men  referred  the  same  power  to  the  Ttvp  deV^uov  iird  Sioikowtoc  Aoyov ; 
and  that  they  were  scarcely  less  express  than  their  scholar  Philo  Ju- 
dsBus,  in  their  affirmations  of  the  Logos,  as  no  mere  attribute  or  qual- 
ity, no  mode  of  abstraction,  no' personification,  but  literally  and  mys- 
teriously Detis  alter  et  idem, 

.  When  education  has  disciplined  the  minds  of  our  gentry  for  aus- 
terer  study ;  when  educated  men  shall  be  ashamed  to  look  abroad  \ 
for  truths  that  can  be  only  found  within ;  within  themselves  they  ! 
will  discover,  intuitively  will  they  discover,  the  distinctions  between  ^ 
the  light  that  lighteth  efoery  man  that  com>eth  into  the  world  ;  and  the  \ 
understanding,  which  forms  the  peculivm  of  each  man,  as  different  in  ; 
extent  and  value  from  another  man's  understanding,  as  his  estate  may  > 
be  from  his  neighbor's  estate.    The  words  of  St.  John  i.  7-12,  are  in 
their  whole  extent  interpretable  of  the  understanding,  which  derives 
its  rank  and  mode  of  being  in  the  human  race  (that  is,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  instinct  of  the  dog  or  elephant,  in  all, 
which  constitutes  it  human  understanding)  from  the  universal  light. 
This  light  comes  therefore  as  to  its  own.    Being  rejected,  it  leaves 
the  understanding  to  a  world  of  dreams  and  darkness :  for  in  it  alone 
is  life  and  the  life  is  the  light  ofm^n.    What  then  but  apparitions  can 
remain  to  a  philosophy,  which  strikes  death  through  all  things  vis- 
ible and  invisible;   satisfies  itself  then  only  when  it  can  explain 
those  abstractions  of  the  outward  senses,  which  by  an  unconscious 
irony  it  names  indifferently  facts_  and_gA<3wi<wi^na,  mechanically— 
that  is,  Vy  {he  laws  of  -death ;.  and  brands  with  tha  name  oTmysti- 
dSSfevery'solution  grounded  in  life,  or  the  powers  and  intuitions  of 
life! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  light  be  received  by  faith,  to  such  under- 
standings it  delegates  the  privilege  (e^ovaiav)  to  become  sons  of  God, 
expanding  while  it  elevates,  even  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  incorporate 
with  the  mist,  and  make  its  natural  darkness  and  earthly  nature  the 
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bearer  and  interpreter  of  their  own  glory.    '£^  /ii)  marevairre,  oh  /4 

The  very  same  trath  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  Ephesian  Hera- 
clitas,  preserved  by  Stobsans.  Eihf  v6^  XeyovTac  laxvf^e<r^<u  xfi^  ^v 
{wy  wuvTiiV'  rpi^ovTOi  ydp  navrec  o£  dv^puwivoi  vooi  ind  ivd^  rov  i^tiov 
{Aoyov')  Kparei  ydp  tooovtov  dKoaov  l&iXeif  kcU  i^apxei  irdai  Koi  vepiyivercu.* 
^To  di^jooorse  rationally  (if  we  would  render  the  discursive  under- 
standing discourse  of  reason)  it  behooves  us  to  derive  strength  from 
that  which  is  common  to  all  men  {the  light  that  Ughteth  eoery  man). 
For  all  hnman  understandings  are  nourished  by  the  one  Divine  Word, 
whose  power  is  commensurate  with  his  will,  and  is  sufficient  for  all 
and  overfloweth  {thifieth  in  dwrhneu^  and  is  not  contained  therein^  or 
comprehended  by  the  da^hness). 

This  was  Heraclitus,  whose  book  is  nearly  six  hundred  years  older 
than  the  Gk>8pel  of  St.  John,  ana  who  was  proverbially  entitled  the 
Dark  (6  aKoretvoc),  But  it  was  a  darkness  which  Socrates  would  not 
condemn,!  and  which  would  probably  appear  to  enlightened  Chris- 
tians the  darkness  of  prophecy,  had  the  work,  which  he  hid  in  the 
temple,  been  preserved  to  us.  But  obscurity  is  a  word  of  many 
meanings.  It  may  be  in  the  subject ;  it  may  'be  in  the  author ;  or  it 
may  be  in  the  reader ; — and  this  again  may  originate  in  the  state  of 
the  reader^s  heart ;  or  in  that  of  his  capacity ;  or  in  his  temper ;  or 
in  his  accidental  associations.  Two  kinds  are  especially  pointed  out 
by  the  divine  Plato  in  his  Sophistes.  The  beauty  of  the  original  is 
beyond  my  reach.  On  my  anxiety  to  give  the  fulness  of  the  thought, 
I  must  ground  my  excuse  for  construing  rather  than  translating.  The 
fidelity  of  the  version  may  well  atone  for  its  harshness  in  a  passage 
that  deserves  a  meditation  beyond  the  ministry  of  words,  even  the 
words  of  Plato  himself,  though  in  them,  or  nowhere,  are  to  be  heard  j 

the  sweet  sounds,  that  issued  from  the  head  of  Memnon  at  the  touch  i 

of  light. — ^^  One  thing  is  the  hardness  to  be  understood  of  the  sophist,  \ 

another  that  of  the  philosopher.  The  former  retreating  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  that  which  hath  not  true  being  (rov  fi^  ovto^),  and  by  long 
intercourse  accustomed  to  the  same,  is  hard  to  be  known  on  account 
of  the  duskiness  of  the  place.  But  the  philosopher  by  contemplation 
of  pure  reason  evermore  approximating  to  the  idea  of  true  being 
(tov  ivToc)  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  seen  on  account  of  the  splendor 
of  that  region.  For  the  intellectual  eyes  of  the  many  flit,  and  are  in- 
capable of  looking  fixedly  toward  the  Qod4ike.^'t 

*  Serm.III.— £d. 

f  Diogones  Ijaertius  has  preserved  the  charaoteristio  critioism  of  Soora* 
tea.     ^aal  d*  "EifpimS^v  a{fT^  Sovra  tov  'Hpa/cXetrov  avyypafifia,  ipsadai,  Ti 
ioKii ;  TOV  dt  ifHivat,  'A  /ihf  avvTjKo^  yevvaZa'  olfiat  iJ^,  kcU  a  fir^  awtJKa'  7r>li)p 
A^A/ot;  ye  tivoc  SeiToi  KoXvfifijiTOv,     IL  v.  1, — Ed, 
X  The  passage  is  :— 

SE,    Tdv  /ihf  d^  ^Mtrot^  h  rota&np  rivl  rontf  ica2  v&»  KtU  iireira  4»mh 
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There  are,  I  am  aware,  persons  who  willingly  admit,  that  not  in 
articles  of  faith  alone,  but  in  the  heights  of  geometry,  and  even  in 
the  oecessi^  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  there  exist  truths 
of  apodictje  force  in  reason,  which  the  J^tirPi  "'^^^^°^°"^'"g  ^'flTfifl  *^ 

ra&e,  as  an  instance,  the  descending  series  of 
inSnites  in  every  finite,  a  position  which  involves  a  contradiction  for 
the  understanding,  yet  follows  demonstrably  from  the  very  definition 
of  body,  as  that  which  fills  a  space.  For  wherever  there  is  a  space 
filled,  there  must  be  an  extension  to  be  divided.  When  therefore 
maxims  generalized  from  appearances  (pTujm&mena)  are  apphed  to 
substances ;  when  rules,  abstracted  or  deduced  from  forms  in  time 
and  space,  are  used  as  measures  of  spiritual  being,  yea  even  of  the 
Divine  Nature  which  can  not  be  compared  or  classed  (For  my  thoughts 
a/re  not  your  thoughts^  neither  are  your  ways  my  uio/ys^  saith  the  Lord, 
Isaiah  Iv.  8) ;  such  professors  can  not  but  protest  against  the  whole 
process,  as  grounded  on  a  gross  metalfosis  elc  dXh)  yhoc.  Yet  still 
they  are  disposed  to  tolerate  it  as  a  sort  of  sanative  counter-excite- 
ment, that  holds  in  check  the  more  dangerous  disease  of  Methodism. 
But  I  more  than  doubt  of  both  the  positions.  I  do  not  think  Meth- 
odism, Oalvinistic  or  Wesleyan,  the  more  dangerous  disease;  and 
even  if  it  were,  I  should  deny  that  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  counteracted 
by  the  rational  Christianity  of  our  modern  Alogi  (X&yog  iruTreuc  &^yos  I) 
who,  mifitftking  nnity  for  Rft^fi"ft»'s  ^^^^  he&n  pleased,  by  a  misnomer 
not  less  contradictory  to  their  own  tenets  than  intolerant  to  those  of 
Christians  in  general,  to  entitle  themselves  Unitarians.  The  two  con- 
tagions attack  each  a  wholly  different  class  of  minds  and  tempers, 
and  each  tends  to  produce  and  justify  the  other,  accordingly  as  the 
predisposition  of  the  patient  may  chance  to  be.  If  fanaticism  be  as 
a  fire  in  the  flooring  of  the  Church,  the  idolism  of  the  unspiritualized 
understanding  is  the  dry  rot  in  its  beams  and  timbers.  T/dptv  xf»i 
a^ewveiv  yuaXkov  ^  'jwpKa^v,  says  Heraclitus.*  It  is  not  the  sect  of 
Unitarian  Dissenters,  but  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism  in  the  members 
of  the  Church  that  alarms  me.  To  what  open  revilings,  and  to  what 
whispered  slanders,  I  subject  my  name  by  this  public  avowal,  I  well 

pijaoftev,  ictv  ^ijTci/jLeVf  Idelv  fitv  ;f o^cTrdv  ivapyCg  koI  tovtov,  irepov  fjr^  Tpo* 
ifov  f]  re  Tov  ao^iarov  x^-^'^^oTfi^  y  re  tovtov. 

GEAI.     Hwf; 

SE.     'O  fitv  dirodidpaoKav  elg  r^  tov  fifj  HvTog  OKOTeivoTTfTa,  Tpi^y  irpo 
oaTTTOfievog  aiTijg,  SicL  rd  OKOTCivdv  tov  tottov  xaTavo^aai  xf^^irog,  ^  yap ; 

GEAI.    "Eoticcv. 

EE.  'O  di  ye  i^i^ao^o^,  Ty  tov  ovTOf  del  did  hjyiofuiv  irpooKeifievoc 
Idi^t  did  Td  XafiiTpbv  ai  T^f  x^P^  oidafiuc  c^ffcr^f  d^d^cu'  Td  ydp  Tfjc  tuv 
noX^Mv  ifvxvs  dfiftaTa  Koprepelv  fcpdc  rd  6elov  dapopQvwi  dd^ara,  8.84. 
— iSWL 

IMog.  Laert  iz.  1.— JEtf. 
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know :  dirhrovc  ydp  rtvitc  ehm  hriarv^  "HpdickeiToc,  ftfffiv,  dicoCeaL  ofa 
hrtcofthavc  o(>&  dtreltr  dXXi  xai,  xwec  ^,  fia6^ov9iv  dv  iv  /t^  yivwnutot, 

(E.) 

The  aooomplished  author  of  the  Arcadia,  the  star  of  serenest  bril- 
liance in  the  glorious  constellation  of  Elizabeth's  court,  onr  England's 
8ir  Philip  Sidney,  the  paramount  gentleman  of  Europe,  the  poet, 
warrior,  aud  statesman,  held  high  conirerse  with  Spenser  on  the  idea 
of  snpersensnal  beauty ;  on  all  **  earthly  fair  and  amiable,"  as  the 
symbol  of  that  idea ;  and  on  music  and  poesy  as  its  living  educts. 
With  the  same  genial  reverence  did  the  younger  Algernon  commune 
with  Harrington  and  Milton  on  the  idea  of  a  perfect  State ;  and  in 
what  sense  it  is  true,  that  the  men  (that  is,  the  aggregate  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  at  any  one  time)  are  made  for  the  State,  not 
the  State  for  the  men.  But  these  lights  shine  no  longer,  or  for  a  few. 
Exeunt :  and  enter  in  their  stead  Holofemes  and  Costard,  masked  as 
Metaphysics  and  Common-Sense.  And  these  too  have  their  ideas. 
The  former  has  an  idea  that  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Condillac,  have  ex- 
ploded all  ideas,  but  those  of  sensation ;  he  has  an  idea  that  he  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  fine  idea  of  the  last-named  philosopher, 
that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  asking  What  color  virtue  is  of?  inas- 
much as  the  proper  philosophic  answers  would  be  black,  blue,  or 
bottle-green,  according  as  the  coat,  waistcoat,  and  small  clothes  might 
chance  to  be  of  the  person,  the  series  of  whose  motions  had  excited 
the  sensations,  which  formed  our  idea  of  virtue.  The  latter  has  no 
idea  of  a  better-flavored  haunch  of  venison  than  he  dined  off  at  the 
Albion.  He  admits  that  the  French  have  an  excellent  idea  of  cook- 
ing in  general,  but  holds  that  their  best  cooks  have  no  more  idea  of 
dressing  a  turtle  than  the  gourmands  themselves,  at  Paris,  have  any 
real  idea  of  the  true  taste  and  color  of  the  fat. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  a  portion  of  the  high  value  attached  of  late 
years  to  the  dates  and  margins  of  our  old  folios  and  quartos  may  be 
'    transferred  to  their  contents.    Even  now  there  exists  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  reading  men,  that  not  only  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
but  even  Scotus  Erigena,*  and  the  schoolmen  from  Peter  Lombard^ 
-to  Duns  Scotus,t  are  not  such  mere  blockheads,  as  they  pass  for  with 
those  who  have  never  perused  a  line  of  their  writings.    What  the  re- 
sults may  be,  should  this  ripen  into  conviction,  I  can  but  guess.    But 
T5l  history  seems  to  favor  the  persuasion  I  entertain,  that  in  every  age 
\the  speculative  philosophy  in  general  acceptance,  the  metaphysical 
I  opinions  that  happen  to  be  predominant,  will  influence  the  theology 
\of  that  age.    Whatever  is  proposed  for  the  belief,  as  true,  must  havo 

•  Be  died  at  Oxford  in  886.— £ii.  f  He  died  Biahop  of  Parisjn  1104.-^S<i 

^  Bedledliil30&— JEtf. 
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beeQ  previoTuly  admitted  by  reason  as  possible,  a^  InvolyiDg  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  universal  forms  or  laws  of  thought,  no  incompati*  i 
bility  in  the  terms  of  the  proposition ;  and  the  determination  on  this   1 
head  belongs  exdnsively  to  the  science  of  metaphysics.    In  each  article  |\ 
of  faith  embraced  on  conviction,  the  mind  determines,  first  io^oltixfily 
on  its  logical  possituljity ;  secondly,  discursively,  on  its  an^ojgy  to 
^pAfrinftaT  alreaiSybelleved,  as  well  as  on  its  cqirgsppndence  to  the 
wants  and  faculties  of  our  nature;  and  thirdly,  his^rically,  on  the 
direct  and  indirect  evidences.  .-But  the  probability  of  an  event  is  a  part 
of  its  historic  evidence,"and  constitutes  its  presumptive  proof,  or  the  evi-    . 
dence  d  'priori.    Now  as  the  degree  of  evidence  dpasteriari^  requisite  in( 
order  to  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  fact  stands, 
in  an  inverse  ratio  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence  d  priori 
(that  is,  a  fact  probable  in  itself  may  be  believed  on  slight  testimony) ; 
it  is  manifest  tiiat  of  the  three  factors,  by  which  the  mind  is  deter- 
mined to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  point  in  question,  the  last, 
the  historical,  must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  second,  analogy,  and 
that  both  depend  on  the  first,  logical  congruity,  not  indeed  as  their 
cause  or  preconstituent,  but  as  their  indispensable  condition ;  so  that 
the  very  inquiry  concerning  them  is  preposterous  (ao^uffia  tov  i^epov 
frporepov)  as  long  as  the  first  remains  undetermined.     Again:  the 
history  of  human  opinions  (ecclesiastical  and  philosophical  history) 
confirms  by  manifold  instances,  what  attentive  consideration  of  the 
7)osition  itself  might  have  authorized  us  to  presume,  namely,  that  on 
all  such  subjects  as  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  a  direct  proof  from  outward  experience,  the  questioD 
whether  an^  given  position  is  logically  impossible  (incompatible  with 
reason)  or  only  incomprehensible  (that  is,  not  reducible  to  the  forms 
of  sense,  namely,  time  and  space,  or  those  of  the  understanding, 
namely,  quantity,  quality,  and  relation)  in  other  words,  the  question,  I 
-whether  an  assertion  be  in  itself  inconceivable,  or  only  by  us  un- 1 
imaginable,  will  be  decided  by  each  individual  according  to  the  po-  I 
sitions  assumed  as  first  principles  in  the  metaphysical  system  which  ] 
he  has  previously  adopted.    Thus  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Reason, 
the  creator  of  ^e  material  universe,  involved  a  contradiction  for  a 
disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  had  convinced  himself  that  causative  thought 
-was  tantamount  to  something  out  of  nothing  or  substance  out  of 
shadow,  and  incompatible  with  the  axiom,  Nihil  ex  nihilo :  While  on 
the  contrary  to  a  Platonist  this  position,  that  thought  or  mind  essen- 
tially, vel  sensu  eminenti^  is  causative,  is  necessarily  pre-supposed  in 
every  other  truth,  as  that  without  which  every  fact  of  experience 
would  involve  a  contradiction  in  reason.    Now  it  is  not  denied  that 
the  framers  of  our  Ohurch  liturgy^  Homilies  and  Articles,  entertained 
metaphysical  opinions  irreOoncilable  in  their  first  principles  with  the 
•yfttem  of  speculative  philosophy  which  has  been  taught  in  this  ooun- 
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try,  and  only  not'nniyersilly  reoeived,  since  the  asserted  and  gea« 
erally  believed  defeat  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (the  excellent  Stil- 
lingfleet)  in  his  &moas  controversy  with  Mr.  Locke.  Assuredly 
therefore  it  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  our  Clergy  whether  it 
is  at  all  probable  in  itself,  or  congmons  with  experience,  that  the  dis- 
pnted  Articles  of  onr  Ohnrch  de  reoelatis  et  credendU  should  be 
adopted  with  singleness  of  heart,  and  in  the  light  of  knowledge, when 
the  grounds  and  first  philosophy,  on  which  the  framere  themselves 
rested  the  anteeedent  credibility  (may  we  not  add  even  the  revelabil- 
,ity  7)  of  the  Articles  in  question,  have  been  exchanged  for  principles 
the  most  dissimilar,  if  not  contrary  ?  It  may  be  said  and  truly,  that 
tilie  Scriptures,  and  not  metaphysical  systems,  are  our  best  and  ulti- 
mate authority.  And  doubtless,  on  Revelation  we  must  rely  for  the 
I  truth  of  the  doctrines.  Yet  what  is  considered  incapable  of  being 
\  conceived  as  possible,  will  be  deemed  incapable  of  having  been  re- 
\vealed  as  real :  and  that  philosophy  has  hitherto  had  a  negative  voice, 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in  high  and  doctrinal  points, 
is  proved  by  tlie  course  of  argument  adopted  in  the  controversial ' 
volumes  of  all  the  orthodox  divines  from  Origen  to  Bishop  Bull,  as 
well  as  by  the  very  different  sense  attached  to  the  same  texts  by 
the  disciples  of  the  modem  meta^hynfiu^  wherever  they  have  been 
at  liberty  to  form  their  own  creeds  according -to  their  own  exposi- 
tions. 

I  repeat  the  question  then :  is  it  likely,  that  the  faith  of  our  ances- 
tors will  be  retained  when  their  philosophy  is  rejected, — ^rejected  d 
priori^  aa  baseless  notions  not  worth  inquiring  into,  as  obsolete  errors 
which  it  would  be  slaying  the  slain  to  confute  ?  Shoul^  the  ai^wer 
be  in  the  negative,  it  would  be  no  strained  inference  that  the  Clergy 
at  least,,  as  the  conservators  of  the  national  faith,  and  the  accredited 
representatives  of  learning  in  general  amongst  us,  might  with  great 
advantage  to  their  own  peace  of  mind  qualify  themselves  to  judge  for 
themselves  concerning  the  comparative  worth  and  solidity  of  the  two 
schemes.  Let  them  make  the  experiment,  whether  a  patient  re- 
hearing of  their  predecessor's  cause,  with  enough  of  predilection  for  the 
men  to  counterpoise  the  prejudices  against  their  system,  might  not 
induce  them  to  move  for  a  new  trial ; — a  result  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance in  my  opinion,  were  it  on  this  account  alone,  that  it  would  re- 
call certain  ex-dignitaries  in  the  book-republic  from  their  long  exile 
on  the  shelves  of  our  public  libraries  to  their  old  familiar  station  on 
the  reading  desks  of  our  theological  students.  However  strong  the 
presumption  were  in  favor  of  principles  authorized  by  names  that 
must  needs  be  so  dear  and  venerable  to  a  minister  of  the  Church  in 
England,  as  those  of  Hooker,  Whitaker,  Field,  Donne,  Selden,  Stil- 
lingfleet— (masculine  intellects,  formed  uflder  the  robust  discipline  of 
an  age  memorable  for  keenness  of  research,  and  iron  industry)-— yet  no 
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andne  preponderance  from  any  preyions  weight  in  this  scale  will  be 
apprehended  by  minds  capable  of  estimating  the  counter-weights, 
which  it  mnst  first  bring  to  a  balance  in  the  scale  opposite.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  opinions  that  have  always  been  taken  for  granted,  opinions 
unassailable  even  by  the  remembrance  of  a  donbt,  the  silent  accrescence 
of  belief  from  the  nnwatched  depositions  of  a  general,  never-contra- 
dicted, hearsay;  the  concurring  suffrage  of  modern  books,  all  pre-sup- 
posing  or  re-asserting  the  same  principles  with  the  same  confidence,  and 
with  the  same  contempt  for  all  prior  systems ; — and  among  these,  works 
of  highest  authority,  appealed  to  in  our  Legislature,  and  lectured  on  at 
our  Universities ;  the  very  books,  perhaps,  that  called  forth  our  own 
first  efforts  in  thinking  ;  the  solutions  and  confutations  in  which  must 
therefore  have  appeared  ten-fold  more  satisfactory  from  their  having 
given  us  our  first  information  of  the  difiSculties  to  be  solved,  of  the 
opinions  to  be  confuted. — ^Verily,  a  clergyman's  partiality  towards  the 
tenets  of  his  forefathers  must  be  intense  beyond  all  precedent,  if  it 
can  more  than  sustain  itself  against  antagonists  so  strong  in  them- 
selves, and  with  such  mighty  adjuncts. 

Nor  in  this  enumeration  dare  I  (though  fully  aware  of  the  obloquy 
to  which  I  am  exposing  myself)  omit  the  noticeable  fact,  that  we  have 
attached  a  portion  even  of  our  national  glory  (not  only  to  the  system 
itself,  that  system  of  disguised  and  decorous  Epicureanism,  which  has 
been  the  only  orthodox  philosophy  of  the  last  hundred  years ;  but 
also,  and  more  emphatically)  to  the  name  of  the  assumed  father  of 
thesystem,  whoraised  it  to  its  present  pride  of  place,  and  almost  uni- 
versal acceptance  throughout  Europe.  And  how  was  this  effected  ? 
Eztrinsically,  by  all  the  causes,  consequences,  and  accompaniments 
of  the  Revolution  in  1688 :  by  all  the  opinions,  interests,  and  passions, 
which  counteracted  by  the  sturdy  prejudices  of  the  malcontents  with 
he  Revolution ;  qualified  by  the  compromising  character  of  its  chief 
conductors ;  not  more  propelled  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hazard 
in  our  commercial  towns,  than  kept  in  check  by  the  characteristic  vi$ 
inertia  of  the  peasantry  and  landholders ;  both  parties  cooled  and 
lessoned  by  the  equal  failure  of  the  destruction,  and  of  the  restora- 
tion, of  monarchy ; — it  was  effected  extrinsically,  I  say,  by  the  same 
infltfences,  which — (not  in  and  of  themselves,  but  with  all  these  and 
sundry  other  modifications)— combined  under  an  especial  control  of 
Providence  to  perfect,  and  secure  the  majestic  temple  of  the  British 
Constitution : — ^but  the  very  same  which  in  France,  without  this  prov- 
idential counterpoise,  overthrew  the  motley  fabric  of  feudal  oppres- 
sion to  build  up  in  its  stead  the  madhouse  of  Jacobinism.  Intrinsi- 
cally, and  as  far  as  the  philosophic  scheme  itself  is  alone  concerned, 
it  was  effected  by  the  mixed  policy  and  honJtommie^  with  which  the 
author  contrived  to  retain  in  his  celebrated  work  whatever  the  system 
possesses  of  soothing  for  the  indolence,  and  of  flattering  for  the  vanity, 
VOL.  I.  X 
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of  men*8  average  understandings :  while  he  keiJt  ont  of  sight  ail  its 
darker  features  which  outrage  the  InstinctiTe  faith  and  moral  feelings 
of  mankind,  ingeniously  threading-on  the  dried  and  shrivelled,  yet 
still  wholesome  and  nutritions,  fruits  plucked  &om  the  rich  grafts  of 
ancient  wisdom,  to  the  harren  and  worse  than  barren  fig-tree  of  the 
mechanic  philosophy.  Thus,  the  sensible  Christians,  tJie  amjgeU  of  tlie 
ekuireh  o/Laodieea^  with  the  niimerous  and  mighty  sect  of  tiieir  ad- 
mirers, delighted  with  the  discovery  that  they  could  purchase  the  de- 
cencies and  the  creditablenesa  of  religion  at  so  small  an  expenditure 
of  faith,  extolled  the  work  for  its  pious  conclusions :  while  the  infi- 
dels, wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  (at  least  than  these 
nominal  children)  of  light,  eulogized  it  with  no  less  zeal  for  the«ake 
of  its  principles  and  assumptions,  and  with  the  foresi^t  of  those  ob  - 
vious  and  only  legitimate  conclusions,  that  might  and  would  be  de- 
duced from  them.  Great  at  all  times  and  almost  incalculable  are  the 
influences  of  party  spirit  in  exaggerating  contemporary  reputation; 
but  never  perhaps  from  the  first  syllable  of  recorded  time  were  they 
exerted  under'  such  a  concurrence  and  coigunction  of  fortunate  acci- 
dents, of  helping  and  fnrtJiering  events  and  circumstances,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Locke. 

I  am  most  fliUy  persuaded,  that  the  principles  both  of  taste,  morals, 
and  religion  tanght  in  our  most  popular  compendia  of  moral  and  po- 
litical philosophy,  natural  theology,  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the 
like,  are  false,  injurious,  and  debasing.  But  I^am  likewise  not  less 
deeply  convinced  that  all  the  well-meant  attacks  on  the  writings  of 
modern  infidels  and  heretics,  in  support  either  of  the  miracles  or  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  can  be  of  no  permanent  atil« 
i  ity,  while  the  authors  themselves  jolh  in  the  vulgar  appeal  to  common 
I  sense  as  the  one  infallible  judge  in  matters,  which  become  subjects  of 
j  philosophy  only,  because  they  involve  a  contaradiction  between  this 
.  common  sense  and  our  moral  instincts,  and  require  therefore  an  arbi- 
ter, which  containing  both  eminenter  must  be  higher  than  either.  We 
but  mow  down  the  rank  misgrowth  instead  of  cleansing  the  soil,  as  long 
as  we  ourselves  prbtect  and  manure,  as  the  pride  of  our  garden,  a  tree 
of  false  knowledge,  which  looks  ftdr  and  showy  and  variegated  with 
fruits  not  its  own,  that  hang  from  the  branches  which  have  at  various 
times  been  Ingrafted  on  its  stem ;  but  from  the  roots  of  which  under 
ground  the  runners  are  sent  ofi^,  that  shoot  up  at  a  distance  and  brij^ 
forth  the  true  and  natural  crop.  I  will  speak  plainly,  though  in.  so 
doing  I  must  bid  defiance  to  all  the  flatterers  of  the  folly  and  foolish 
self-opinion  of  the  half-instructed  many.  The  articles  of  our  Churohf 
and  the  true  principles  of  government  and  social  order,  will  never  be 
eflfectually  and  consistently  maintained  against  their  antagonists  till 
the  champions  have  themselves  ceased  to  worship  the  same  Baal  with 
their  enemies,  tiU  they  have  cast  out  the  common  idol  from  the  z^ 
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eeeseB  of  their  own  oonviotions,  and  wiUi  it  the  whole  swviee  and 
ceremonial  of  idolism.  While  all  parties  agree  in  their  ahjaration  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  their  contemptnons  neglect  of  the  School 
men  and  the  scholastic  logic,  without  which  the  excellent  Selden  (that 
genuine  English  mind  whose  erudition,  hroad,  deep,  and  manifold  as 
it  was,  is  yet  less  remarkahle  than  his  robust  healthfiil  common  sense) 
affirms  it  impossible  for  a  divine  thoroughly  to  comprehend  or  reputa- 
bly to  defend  the  whole  undiminished  and  unadulterated  scheme  of 
Catholic  faith,  while  all  alike  preassume,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  the 
mind  contains  only  the  reliques  of  the  senses,  and  therefore  proceed 
wiijh  him  to  explain  the  substance  from  the  shadow,  the  voice  from 
the  echo, — ^they  can  but  detect  each  the  other's  inconsistencies.  The 
champion  of  orthodoxy  will  victoriously  expose  the  bald  and  staring 
incongruity  of  the  Sooinian  scheme  with  the  language  of  Scripture, 
and  with  the  final  causes  of  all  revealed  religion : — ^the  Socinian  will 
retort  on  the  orthodox  the  incongruity  of  a  belief  in  mysteries  with 
his  own  admissions  concerning  the  origin,  and  nature  of  all  tenable 
ideas,  and  as  triumphantly  expose  the  pretences  of  believing  in  a 
form  of  words,  to  which  the  believer  himself  admits  that  he  can  at- 
tach no  consistent  meaning.  Lastly,  the  godless  materialist,  as  the 
only  consistent  because  the  only  consequent  reasoner,  will  secretly 
laugh  at  both.  If  these  sentiments  should  be  just,  the  consequences 
are  so  important  that  every  well-educated  man,  who  has  given  proofe 
that  he  has  at  least  patiently  studied  the  subject,  deserves  a  patient 
hearing.  Had  I  not  the  authority  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  intel- 
ects  for  at  least  two  thousand  years  on  my  side,  yet  from  the  vital 
Mterest  of  the  opinions  themselves,  and  their  natural,  unconstrained, 
and  (as  it  were)  spontaneous  coalescence  with  the  faith  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  (they  being,  moreover,  the  opinions  of  its  most  eminent 
Fathers),  I  might  appeal  to  all  orthodox  Christians,  whether  they  ad- 
here to  the  faith  only  or  both  to  the  faith  and  forms  of  the  Church, 
in  the  words  of  my  motto:  Ad  isthcBC  quam  w«,  qiuiliacungue primo 
rideantur  aspeeUi  attendite,  ut  qui  vobUformn  insanire  videar,  Mltem 
quifms  insaniam  ratumibus  cognoscatU. 

There  are  still  a  few,  however,  young  men  of  loftiest  minds,  and 
the  very  stuff  out  of  which  the  sword  and  shield  of  truth  and  honor 
are  to  be  made,  who  will  not  withdraw  all  oonfidence  from  tiie  writer* 
although 

TTIb  true,  that  paMionfete  for  ancient  truths 
And  honoring  with  religions  love  the  great 
Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess, 
Wipi  an  unquiet  and  Intolerant  scorn, 
The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age 
Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 
Its  worthless  idols  I* 


•  Poet  Works,  VII.  p  153.— Erf. 
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a  few  there  are,  who  will  still  less  be  indisposed  to  follow  him  in  his 

milder  mood,  whenever  their  Friend,  ' 

.    Plereing  the  long^egleetMl  holy  cave,  I 

The  bannt  obwiure  of  Old  niiloeopyby,  ( 

Shall  bid  with  UAed  torch  its  starry  walls  I 

Sparkle,  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 

p-^                             or  odorous  lamps  teoded  by  saint  and  sage  i*  -| 

1 1  have  hinted,  above,  at  the  necessity  of  a  glossary,  and  I  will  con- 
I  clnde  these  supplementary  remarks  with  a  nomeDclatnre  of  the  prin- 
/  cipal  terms  which  occnr  in  the  elements  of  specnlative  philosophy,  in  ( 

their  old  and  rightful  sense,  according  to  my  belief;  at  all  events  the 
•ense  in  which  I  have  myself  employed  them.    The  most  general  term  i 

(genut  iummum)  belonging  tojthe  specnlative  intellect,  as  distingnished 
from  acts  of  the  will,  is  Representation,  or  (still  better)  Presentation*  ^ 

A  Gonscions  Presentation,  if  it  refers  exdosively  to  the  subject,  as 
a  modificadon  of  his  own  state  of  being,  is  =  Sensation. 
The  same  if  it  refers  to  an  Object,  is  =  Eeroeption. 
A  Perception,  immediate  and  individual,  is  =  an  Tnt^jtinii 
The  same,  mediate,  and  by  means  of  a  character  or  mark  common 
to  several  things,  is  =  a  Qonception. 

A  Conception,  extrinsic  and  sensuous,  is  =  a  Fact,  or  a  fin^jri/in 
,     The  same,  purely  mental  and  abstracted  from  the  forms  of  the  un- 
jderstanding  itself  =  a  Notion. 

I     A  notion  may  be  realized,  and  becomes  cognition ;  but  that  which 

I  is  neither  a  sensation  nor  a  perception,  that  which  is  neither  individual 

I  (that  is,  a  sensible  intuition)  nor  general  (that  is,  a  conception),  which 

/  neither  refers  to  outward  facts,  nor  yet  is  abstracted  from  the  forms 

I  of  perception  contained  in  the  understanding ;  but  which  is  an  educt 

I  of  the  imagination  actuated  by  the  pure  reason,  to  which  there  neither 

is  nor  can  be  an  adequate  correspondent  in  the  world  of  the  senses ; — 

this  and  this  alone  is  =  an  J^fi£L    Whether  ideas  are  regnlatiye  only, 

according  to  Aristotle  and  iK^ant ;  or  likewise  constitutive,  and  one 

with  the  power  and  life  of  nature,  according  to  Plato,  and  Plotmus 

(iv  My<ft  fci)^  $v,  Kol  fj   (o^  ^  I'd  ^<3f  rCjv  dv&puTrutv)  is  the  highest  prob- 

leni  of  philosophy,  and  not  part  of  its  nomenclature,  f 

*  Poetical  Works,  VTI.  p.  154.— £<{. 

t  See  Table  Talk,  VI.  p.  395.— £d.    See  also  Kant^ii  Kritik  derrnnm  remunft;  eon- 
elusion  of  the  chapter  V»n  den  Ideen  ilberkaupt.—jfm.  Kd. 
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A.dam,  267,  note,  289. 

iillegory,  806,  806. 

Annihilation,  800. 

Atonement,  807-817. 

Baptism,  819,  838. 

Belief,  grounds  of,  216,  et  seq. 

Cause  and  effect,  law  of,  272,  note. 

Ghristianitj,  evidences  of,  238,  268. 

doctrines  peculiar  to,  229. 

Conscience,  186,  186. 

Election,  207-228. 

Faith,  802,  807. 

Fall  of  man,  196, 196. 

Gkxl's  existence,  proofe  o^  220,  221. 

Instinct,  267,  et  seq. 

Law,  in  Nature;  161,  167. 

life,  in  Nature,  867,  Appendix  C. 

Metaphor,  286. 

Miracles,  322. 


Morality,  127,  et  Hq, 

Nature  and  Free  Will,  89-93,  164, 

263,  271-274. 
Reason  and  Understanding,   96-99, 

240,  et  aeq.y  Appendix  R 
Redemption,  307,  et  aeq. 
Regeneration,  242. 

baptismal,  819. 

Repentance,  807. 

Spirit  and  Nature.    See  Nature  and 

Free  Will, 
Subjective  and  Objective,  217,  note. 
Symbol,  270,  note. 
Sin,  conquest  of,  120. 

original,  268-290. 

Trinity,  216. 

Understanding.      See  Reason    and 

Under  standing. 
Wia    See  Nature  and  Free  Will ' 
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